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Preface. 


i  0  write  a  Universal  History  of  the  Freemasons'  Fraternity, 
founded  upon  precise  dates  and  authentic  facte,  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  task  presenting  so  many  difficulties,  that  the 
chevalier  de  Bonneville  deemed  ten  men's  lives  a  period  scarcely 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  And  indeed,  the  literature  of  Free- 
masonry is  so  profuse,  yet  withal  so  defective  in  many  i'espects, 
that  for  several  divisions  of  the  subject,  reliable  data  are  want- 
ing altogether ;  the  historical  materials  have  been  hitherto  scat- 
tered about  in  so  many  different  plaees,  or  mixed  up  with 
dubious  and  contradictory  statements,  and  above  all,  the  origin 
of  the  order  has  been  so  veiled  in  the  >  darkness  of  mystery,  that 
the  observation  above  quoted  has  some  foundation  in  truth. 

After  the  many  and  meritorious  works  in  which  Anderson, 
Preston,  Laurie,  Krause,  Kloss,  Keller,  and  others  have  elucidated 
single  sections  of  Masonic  History,  thus  involuntarily  paving  the 
way  to  a  more  comprehensive  narration,  Br.  J.  G.  Findel,  author 
•of  a  History  of  German  Literature  and  editor  of  the  "Bauhulte'\ 
which  of  all  the  German  Masonic  periodicals  enjoys  the  widest 
circulation,  has  been  the  first  to  collect  the  rich  materials  accumu- 
lated by  his  predecessors.  These  he  has  brought  to  the  test  of 
a  sound  and  sober  criticism,  and  has  reduced  them  to  order,  so 
that  the  reader  has  for  the  first  time  a  complete  and  reliable 
Universal  History  of  Freemasonry.  More  than  many  others,  we 
■could    mention,    Br.    Findel    is     possessed    of   the    requirements 
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necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  Besides  possessing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  learning,  of  which  he  has  given  many  proofs, 
his  connection  with  Masonic  Brethren  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  having  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  rare  treasures  hitherto 
buried  in  various  libraries,  have  furnished  him  with  the  facts 
necessary  to  ensure  completeness  in  his  compilation,  while  his 
enthusiastic  ardour  for  the  welfare  of  the  Fraternity,  tempered 
by  a  most  impartial  love  of  truth,  has  produced  a  style,  as 
worthy  the  dignity  of  science,  as  it  is  clear  and  attractive  to 
the  general  reader. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  book,  delineating  as  it  does  the 
most  important  and  powerful  instrument  of  civilization,  which  Las 
materially  improved  social  life  and  contributed  to  raise  Ihe  moral  ' 
tone  and  culture  of  the  people,  should  greatly  interest  the  minds 
of  the  serious  and  thinking  public;  and  this  has  been  more  sig- 
nally the  case,  since  the  powerless  anathema  of  the  keeper  of 
the  Holy  See  at  Rome  has  lately  spread  a  new  halo  of  hgfat 
around  it,  instead  of  annihilating  it  in  the  destructive  fire  of  its 
wrath,  as  was  intended,  —  no  wonder  that  such  -a  book  was 
received  wjth  general  alpplause,  and  that  its  first  edition  was 
speedily  sold. 

Many  and  loud  are  the  voices  proceeding  from  the  interior 
of  the  Fraternity  itself,  declaiming  against  the  secrecy  of  the 
masonic  institution,  because  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uniou;. 
and  though  we  do  not  agree -to  all  advanced  by  them,  we  readily 
allow  that  but  few,  and  they  among  our  less  intelligent  and  in- 
structed Brethren,  continue  to  desire  that  Masonic  History  should 
be  kept  secret  from  the  public  at  large.  How  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  portion  of  historical  science  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  observable  in  the  rest  of  human  information,  if  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  sound  criticism  w.ere  excluded  from  it?  And 
is  it  not  contrary  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  Fraternity,  which 
invites  all  mankind  fully  to  participate  in-  its  blessings,  to  keep 
the  world  in  general  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  benevolent 
institution  and   of  the   events  which    have    marked   its    progress 
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and  to  leave  them  to  adopt  the  errors  disseminated  by  our 
enemies,  together  with  all  the  fabricated  legends  of  the  High 
Degrees  at  the  very  head  of  the  order?  Convinced  that  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Br.  Findel  has 
written  his  book  not  only  for  the  more  limited  circle  of  initiated 
readers,  but  has  rendered  it  accessible  to  any  person-  desirou^ 
of  instructing  himself,  following  herein  the  example  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  who  published  in  1723  the  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions, and  the  works  of  Masonic  writers  most  in  repute,  some  of 
whose  names  we  have  already  cited  above. 

If  the  history  of  our  Order,  as  it  is  called  by  many,  is 
interesting  to  any  person  of  good  education,  it  ought  to  be 
preeminently  so  to  an  Englishman.  The  flower  of  the  nobility, 
the  greatest  excellence  and  genius  amongst  the  commoners  in  the 
three  United  kingdoms,  have  belonged  to  it  and  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  pages,  so  that  in  fact  its  history  may  be 
said  to  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  History  of  England. 
This  influence  of  Masonry  has  been  deservedly  appreciated  by 
modern  writers,  and  Hermann  Hettner,  one  of  the  best  ainong 
the  German  authors  who  have  written  on  English  Literature,  has 
devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  subject. 

As  in  England  Freemasonry  developed  itself  into  a  union' 
embracing  all  mankind,  so  England  has  been  the  cradle  of  Masonic 
History;  as  in  tho^e  German  lodges  which  preserved  the  Old 
Charges  intact,  the  spirit  of  Masonry  more  prevails  over  the 
mere  rehearsing  of  the  ritual  than  it  does  in  the  country  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  those  landmarks,  and  as,  it  must  be  confessed, 
for  the  last  30  or  40  years  historical  science  has  been  somewhat 
neglected'  by  our  English  brethren:  therefore  they  doubtless  will 
thank  Br.  Findel  for  imparting  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  own 
and  his  predecessors'  indefatigable  studies. 

By  a  happy  coincidence  the  following  translation  was  made 
by  a  descendant  of  two  dignitaries  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land,  now  residing  in  Berlin,  who  has  brought  to  the  task  an 
inherited    interest   in    the    subject  treated    of,   and    who,    with    a 
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sufficient  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  has  combined  that 
fluency  of  style  without  which  even  the  richest  contents  could 
not  attract  a  reader  of  cultivated  taste. 

It  may  then  be  hoped  that  this  general  and  satisfactory 
survey  of  the  History  of  Freemasonry  offered  in  the  present 
translation  of  Br.  Findel's  ably  conducted  volume,  will  enable 
um  bers  to  accomplish  with  ease  that  which  hitherto  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  only  a  few,  and  to  these  only  after  the  most 
painstaking  exertions.  No  better  service  could  be  rendered  to 
-the  cause  of  Masonry;  those  -who  by  this  work  have  gained  an 
insight  into  the  very  essence,  form,  and  significance  of  our  order, 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  enrol  themselves  henceforth  among  the 
list  of  its  warm  friends  and  admirers ;  and  those  who  are  already 
adepts  in  the  Royal  Art,  must  try  to  preserve  for  it  that  pure 
and  simple  dignity  of  form  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  forefathers. 

Berlin,  November   1865. 

Charles  ran  Dalen. 
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Introduction. 

Freemasonry  and  its  Organisation.  —  The  Historians 
of  Masonry. 


Pindel,  History  of  PM. 


From  its  very  first  existence  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons has  attracted  the  observation  of  the  world;  it  has 
been  very  suggestive  to,  and  been  thought  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  many  of  our  best  and  most  able  men,  and 
has  secured  to  itself  the  sympathy  of  well  cultivated 
minds  of  all  ranks  and  conditioiis.  Without  protection 
either  from  Church  or  State,  scarcely  tolerated  in  many 
countries,  sometimes  even  cruelly  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
it  has,  notwithstanding,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
from  an  inconsiderable  number  of  true  and  sincere  fol- 
lowers, increased  to  an  association  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  civilised  world,  including  within  its  fra- 
ternity several  thousand  men  of  the  most  varied  shades 
of  opinion  and  of  religion,  who  in  this  community,  ex- 
empt from  the  restless  agitation  of  active  life,  have  united 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  one  another,  by 
elevating  mind  and  soul  to  purer,  clearer,  and  sublimer 
views  of  mankind  in  general,  and  their  own  individual 
existence. 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute, and  to  cast  unworthy  suspicions  upon  its  efficiency 
and  its  tendency,  yet  it  not  only  still  exists,  but  has  in 
the  course  of  years,  enlarged  its  sph^e,  and  developed 
its  resources,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 


raise  the  tone  of  social  life,  and  assisted  in  the  moral 
improvement  and  general  culture  of  the  people.  Being 
based  upon  eternal  truth  and  the  unchangeable  require- 
ments of  our  nature,  it  has,*  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
errors,  faithfully  fulfilled  its  pacific  and  exalted  mission, 
inclining  its  members  to  love  and  charity,  to  moral 
courage  and  fortitude,  to  truth  and  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  known  duties;  it  has  comforted  the  af- 
flicted, brought  back  the  erring  to  the  pftth  of  vii-tue, 
dried  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  is  the  parent 
of  many  an  institution  for  benevolent  purposes.  The 
great  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  have  joined  them- 
selves to  the  fraternity,  simple-minded  citizens  have 
under  its  influence  been  made  to  feel  their  own  innate 
dignity,  friendship  has  seen  many  a  smiling  blossom 
flourish  on  its  stem,  and  good  and  virtuous  men,  sepa- 
rated by  the  conventionalities  of  social  routine-,  have 
here  found  themselves  imited  for  noble  aims  and  pur- 
poses, who  might  otherwise  have  never  been  brought 
together. 

The  vast  proportions  which  this  Society  has  assumed, 
the  mystery  involving  its  origin  and  early  development, 
the  different  forms  it  has  adopted  in  different  countries,  not 
only  with^regardtoits  constitution,  but  also  to  the  customs  in- 
corporated with  it,  the  destruction  of  many  manuscripts, 
together  with  other  circumstances  have  rendered  an  inves- 
tigation and  a  reliable  delineation  of  its  history,  exceedingly 
intricate,  but  by  no  means  impossible.  The  aeai  of  a  few  de- 
voted inquirers  has  shed  light  upon  the  chaos  of  contra- 
dictory opinions,  elicited  facts,  and  made  whs'le  epochs 
emerge  from  the  obscurity  surrounding  them.  —  It  is 
upon  the  auihority  of  some  valuable  works  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  that  is  had  been  possible  to 
produce  a  history  of  Freemasonry.  Before  proceeding 
however    to  a  more  detailed  description  of  it,  it  is  first 
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necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  nature  of 
Freemasonry  and  the  organisation  of  the  Society. 

Freemasonry.  Frsemasonry,  which  by  its  followers  is  most 
justly  described  as  an  art,  as  thei  Eoyal  art,  is  to  the 
Masonic  Brethren,  what  religion  is  to  the  Church,  what 
the- substance  is  to  the  form.  The  former  is  everlasting 
and  unchangeable,  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  va- 
riations to  which  time,  place,  and  persons  are  exposed. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
scarcely  any  but  Germans  expressed  any  very  clear 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  this  Society,  and  amongst 
the  first  who  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned  are 
L  e  s  s  i  n  g  in  his  "Ernst  and  Falk",  H  e  r  d  e  r  in  "Adrastea", 
Krause  ajid  Fessler ,  and  of  still  more  recent  date 
O.  E.  Funkhanel,  O.  Marbach,  and  Rud.  Seydel  are  con- 
spicuous ;  the  latter  especially  in  his  work  "Discourses 
on  Freemasonry  to  reflective  Non-Masons",  which  was  re- 
ceived with  well-merited  approbation,  has  shown  how  the 
present  nature,  form,  and  efficiency  of  the  Fraternity 
logically  follows  out  of  the  essential  idea  of  Freemasonry 
itself. —  As  Freemasonry  is  not  a  dogma,  but  an  art, 
working  only  upon  man's  intellectual  faculties,  it  cannot 
be  taught  fully  in  words;  by  active  participation  in. 
Freemasonry  itself,  by  social  intercourse  with  its  members, 
must  it  be  learned  and  tested.  Seydel  says  that  Free- 
masonry is  that  disposition  of  the  mind,  in  which  the 
good  or  spiritual  instinct  prevails  over  its  antagonistic 
principle  i.  e.  over  egotism,  and  this  mastery  obtained 
by  our  higher  instincts,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  is 
the  only  qualification  insisted  on,  in  order  to  be  received 
into  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

The  Masonic      The  purcst-  and  most  perfect  exemplification 

Fraternity.    ^£  j.g]jgioyg  impulse,  of  goodnesB,  of  piety,   of 

holiness  cannot  be   concentrated  in  a  single  individual,. 

but  only  in  a  Society  of  individuals,  organized   on  this- 


firm  basis,  that  all  its  members  agree  on  this  one  point, 
viz:  that  they  do  not  seek  their  own  selfish  interests, 
but  the  general  and  spiritual  good  of  the  whole,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  assigned  to  each  individual  to  see,  apprehend, 
and  demonstrate,  that  he  endeavors  to  mortify  through 
life  all  selfish  impulses,  every  thing  tending  to  disunion 
both  in  himself  and  around  him,  that  the  universal  and 
intellectual  advantage-  of  all  •  may  prevail,  and  become 
the  fountain  whence  each  derives  happiness. 

From  this  Fraternity  then  they  are  not  excluded 
whose  creed  is  difi'erent,  but  only  those  whose  nature 
and  desires  are  opposed  to  this. 

This  union  of  all  unions,  this  association  of  men, 
bound  together  in  their  struggles  to  attain  all  that  is 
noble,  who  desire  only  what  is  true  and  beautiful,  who 
love  and  practise  virtue  for  its  own  sake  —  this  is  Masonry. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  human  confederacies, 
the  outward  circle,  enclosing  and  concentrating  all  smaller 
ones  within  its  precincts,  and  therefore  the  purest  and 
sublimest  form  of  human  association,  there  being  really 
no  other  moral  and  religious  union,  which  like  this  is 
based  on  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  the  divine  in- 
stinct within  us,  which  is  the  groundwork  in  the  character 
of  all  good  men.  —  Therefore  is  Freemasonry  the  most 
perfect  representation  of  that  inward  wrestling  for  the 
reunion  of  the  scattered  sparks  of  divine  light,  for  the 
reconciliation  between  God  and  his  creatures,  between 
man  and  his  fellow-man,  and  therein  too,  lies  its  histo- 
rical and  intellectual  title  to  be  called  into  existence. 
Here  do  we  find  the  contradictions  between  Mankind 
and  the  history  of  the  human  race  reconciled ;  the  virtuous 
out  of  the  multitude  are  here  gathered  as  in  a  Temple 
the  band  of  faithful  believers,  as  well  as  the  isolated 
individual.  —  However  these  contradictions  are  by  no 
means   permitted  to  remain   quietly  in  close  proximity 
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hut  each  member  forms  one  of  an  alliance  united  for 
mutual  instruction  and  interchange  of  thought,  for  the 
polishing  down  of  all  that  is  harsh  and  inharmonious; 
that  in  loving  fellowship  they  may  approach  more  nearly 
to  their  ideal,  until  at  length  all  incongruities  are  rebon- 
•ciled  and  made  to  accord  in  sweet  harmony. 

The  Work  of  Life,  progrcss,  and  activity  are  better  suited 
"  *'*"'"•  to  us  mortals,  than  the  assertion,  the  work  is 
•complete,  there  is  no  more  that  we  can  do.  Our  Fra- 
ternity has  not  yet  reached  perfection,  but  is  still  deve- 
loping and  extending.  The  ideal  excellence  after  which 
it  aspires  is  that  condition  in  which  God's  will  is  the 
will  of  all  mankind.  Moral  perfection  as  it  is  the 
^im  of  the  human  race,  is  also  its  aim.  The  Mason  for 
his  part  must  with  hand  that  is  never  weary,  and  an 
■ever  watchful  eye,  in  close  communion  with  his  Brethren 
strive  to  attain  this  design.  Above  all  he  must  begin 
with  himself  if  he  wishes  to  carry  out  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  human  species;  he  must 
■endeavor  to  arrive  at  self-knowledge  and  incessantly 
aspire  to  perfect  himself,  that  the  gladdening,  blessed, 
and  inspiring  principle  of  love  within  him,  may  be 
gradually  disencumbered  of  the  fetters  of  selfishness, 
aensuousness,  and  supineness  ■which  bind  it,  then  will  his 
aim  be  to  diffuse  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  around 
liim  in  his  daily  life  and  to  further  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  obedience  to  God's  law,  and  with  no  selfish 
end  in  view. 

The  Lodge.  The  place  in  which  the  Freemasons  assemble 
to  work  in  common  is  called  a  Lodge,  and  the  assembly 
itself,  in  which  the  precepts  of  Masonry  are  propounded 
and  mutually  practised,  bears  the  same  name.  Men 
having  but  one,  purpose,  have  found  themselves  in  one 
Lodge,  longing  to  reach  the  highest'  and  best  this  earth 
has  to  offer.     All  that  has  been  acquired  in  their  mental 


struggles  with  mucli  toil  and  labor,  may  here  in  the  Lodge 
be  very  appropriately  deposited  and  presented  for  the 
profit  and  delight  of  each  other,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
both  of  themselves  and;  their  brethren,  either  by  making 
them  aware  of  their  own  progress  or  by  placing  before 
them  the  stirring  example  of  others,  so  that  the  words 
ofSchleiermacher  may  be  well  applied ito  the  Lodge: 
"To  -present  a  life  passed  accorcjing  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  godliness,  is  regarded  by  each  member  as 
a  study,  an  art,  and  therefore  engages  each  one  to 
strive  to  perfect  himself  in  some  one  particular. 
A  noble  emulation  prevails  in  the  Fraternily,  and  the 
desire  to  offer  something  which  may  in  some  degree,  he- 
worthy  such  an  assembly,  incites  each  one  faithfully  ■  and 
assiduously  to  appropriate  to  himself  whatever  seems  to 
be  marked  out  for  him  in  his  particular  sphere.  —  The 
more  ready  the  members  are  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
fellowship.  No  one  member  has  his  knowledge  from 
himself  alone,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  participator  in 
the  knowledge  of  others." 

Thus  the  Lodge  is  an  active  Institution,  not  merely 
for  the  bringing  together  of.  faithful  friends  in  a  Society 
modelled  according  to  the  perfection  of  good  Fellowship,, 
but  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  educating  its  members- 
for  the  world,  for  mankind.  In  this  sense  Lodges  may 
be  called  veritable  workshops,  in  which  the  members- 
work,  in  order  that  the  type  of  human  nature,  in  its- 
original  purity,  of  which  in  the  manifold  changes  and. 
aiTatilations  humanity  is  subject  to,  much  has  been  lostj 
may  be  restored  and  revived,  first  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  Fraternity,  and  further  perfected  when  actively 
working  in  concert,  to  be  still  more  widely  disseminated,, 
and  made  attainable  to  all  mankind.  —  To  this  ex- 
planation of  Freemasonry,   we  will  add   a   few  remarks. 


touching  its  relation  to  Church  and  State  and  its-  out- 
ward fornaw, 
The  Position  of  "phe  position  Freemasonry  assumes  towards 
towardsthe State,  the  State  is  a  perfectly  friendly  one,  as  one 
of  its  fundamental  laws  prohibits  all  political  discussions^ 
educating  its-  members  to  become  good  citizens,  en- 
joining them  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fostering 
in  them  conformity  to  law,  and  the  love  of  good  order. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  we  may  express  upon 
other  points  .(as  freedom  of  conscience  is  by  us  accorded 
to  every  one),  yet  herein  are  we  aU  of  one  mind,  viz: 
that  we  patronize  the  arts  and  sciences,,  and  demand 
the  practice  of  the  social  virtues,  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously avoiding  giving  offence  to  any  government 
whatsoever,  under  which  we  may  assemble  peaceably  in 
due  form.  Therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  every  State 
to  favor  Freemasonry/ —  as  Lessing.  correctly,  observes: 
"Wherever  Freemasonry  has  appeared),  it  always  has  been 
the  sign  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  government,  as  it  is  even 
now  the  token  of  a  weak  and  timid  one,  where  it  is  not 
sanctioned."  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  at  different 
periods  by  competent  authorities. 

Position  of  Fre^-       Frccmasonry  takes    a  similar  position 

masonry  towards  ,         ^~^.  i  •         i  i         Oa 

the  Church.  to  the  (Jhurch,  as  IS  does  to .  the  tetate. 
All  doctrinal  tenets  it  makes  it  a  rule  to  leave  un- 
touched, keeping  aloof  from  all  rehgious  entanglements, 
which  the  numerous  sects  have  fabricated,  esteeming  and 
honoring  every  form  of  faith,  insisting  above  all.  things 
that  its  members  should  display  Toleration  and  Charity 
in  thei^  daily  Life.  —  Genuine  masonry  has  to  deal  with 
man  as  man,  and  by  making  its  followers,  good  men,  it 
necessarily  trains  them  to  be  good  members  of  the  re- 
ligious communities  to  which  they  belongt  The  hostile 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Cathohc  and  other  Churches 
towards  Freemasonry  (wherever  it   has  not  been  aban- 
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doned)  is  not,  nor  ever  -will  be  a  proof  of  the  michievous 
tendency  of  this  Institution,  but  only  of  unfounded  mis- 
representations and  inventions,  and  above  all  ignorance 
of  its  real  nature  and  influence. 

Neither  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  often  repeated 
reproach  that  Freemasonry  favors  religious  indifference; 
it  relies  chiefly  on  connecting  mankind  with  that  com- 
mon link,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  religions;  for 
the  only  thing  it  takes  into  consideration,  is  the  inward 
moral  worth  of  its  followers,  leaving  to  each  one  his 
own  individual  opinion. 

Thus  Freemasoniy  is  neutral  ground  for  all  political 
opinions  and  religious  creeds,  and  within  its  Fraternity 
all  political  and  religious  controversies,  which  ^so  greatly 
embitter  life,  and  set  mankind  at  variance,  are  happily 
avoided. 
The  Organisation  A  Lodge  is  foiTncd  by  the  assembling  of 
of  the  Order.  ^  sufficient  number  of  members  (the  number 
is  determined  by  law),  who  upon  proving  satisfactorily, 
that  they  possess  the  necessary  intellectual  capacity,  and 
have  substantial  means  sufficient,  apply  to  some  properly 
constituted  Grand  Lodge,  praying  it  to  constitute  them 
a  regular  Lodge,  and  to  grant  them  a  charter  accord- 
ingly. The  Grand  Lodge,  as  the  supreme  administrative 
power,  grants  them  this,  if  no  obstacles  stand  in  the  way, 
and  consecrates  the  new  Lodge,  which  henceforth  has 
to  conform  to  the  Statutes  and  Bituals  delivered  over  to 
it,  and  is  then  immediately  received  by  all  Lodges 
throughout  the  world,  as  a  regularly  constituted  Lodge, 
and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the  same.  Lodges  which 
are  defectively  constituted  are  called  irregular  or  un- 
warranted Lodges,  and  their  members  are  not  admitted 
as  visitors  into  regularly  formed  Lodges. 

The  Lodges,  called  St.  John's  Lodges,  are  so  named 
because  they  reverence   St.   John  the   Baptist   as   their 
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patron,  and  are  divided  into  three  degrees,  the  apprentices, 
the  fellow-crafts,  and  the  master-masons.  Lodges  which 
during  war  work  in  the  field  are  called  Field  Lodges. 
Each  Lodge  bears  a  symbolic  name,  to  which  is  added 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  holds  its  sessions;  for 
example  "Eleusis  of  Taciturnity"  at  Bayreuth.  At  the 
head  of  each  lodge  is  a  Board  of  officers  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  afi'airs  of  the  Lodge  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Worsh.  Master  (Master  of  the  Lodge) 
and  under  him  the  Deputy  and  two  wardens.  Besides 
the  three  original  degrees  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Freemasonry,  there  exist  in  some  branches  of  the  Fra- 
ternity the  so  called  higher  degrees  which  are  conferred 
in  the  Scotch  or  St.  Andrew's  Lodges,  also  in  the 
Chapters,  but  which  are  foreign  to  the  real  spirit  of 
Freemasonry,  and  an  innovation  which  crept  in  at  the 
time  of  Masonic  degeneracy. 

All  business,  initiations,  and  promotions  take  place 
in  the  Lodge.  Every  regularly  initiated  Freemason, 
has  free  admittance  into  any  Lodge  in  the  world,  and 
meets  therein  a  brotherly  welcome. 

All  the  St.  John's  Lodges  under  the  direction  of  a 
Grand  Lodge,  form  a  league,  called  also  a  rite  or  system, 
and  most  of  the  Grand  Lodges  are  placed  in  communication 
with  each  other  by  means  of  representatives  (who  act 
as  ambassadors),  exchanging  the  records  or  minutes  of 
their  transactions.  At  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is 
the  Grand  Master  assisted  by  a  Board  of  grand  officers, 
which  is  the  case  in  every  St.  John's  Lodge.  —  The 
Gr.  L.  is  composed  either  of  representatives  or  proxies 
from  subordinate  Lodges,  and  of  officers  chosen  by  them, 
and  has  either  a  fixed  place  for  its  assemblies,  chiefly  in 
the  capital  of  the  country,  or  meets  at  different  places 
in  rotation.  Those  Lodges  which  are  united  to  a  Grand 
Lodge  have  a  constitution   in  common,  which   being  al- 
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most  ererywhere  imbiied  with  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity-, and  Fraternity,  has  an  absolutely  democratic  basis. 
—  In  some  Grand  Lodges  it  is  true,  a  more  hierarchical 
form  of  government  is  adopted,  little  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  free  men.  —  In  Freemasonry,  the  fundamental 
idea  i&  that  of  a  general  priesthood,  capable  of  voluntary 
actitfa,  and  of  self-government  —  therefore  the  Grand 
Lodge  should  not  be  a  court  of  jurisdiction,  and  still 
less  a  dogmatic  body,  but  a  purely  administrative  and 
representative  body,  all  governmental  and  legislative 
sovereignty  being  vested  in  the  subordinate  Lodges 
The  unity  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  is  entirely  an  in- 
tellectual unity  depending  upon  harmony  of  thought; 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  supreme  power  in  which 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Fraternity  is  vested  alone; 
Certain  fundamental  laws  have  an  authoritative  influence 
over  the  whole  Fraternity,  but  besides  these  every  Grand 
Lodge  and  every  subordinate  Lodge  has  by-laws  of 
its  own  to  which  every  brother  as  long  as  he  remains 
a  member  must  conform  as  well  as  conscientiously,  sub- 
mit to,  and  practise  the  duties  he  has  solemny  promised 
to  fulfil.  The  duties  of  a  Freemason,  far  from  being 
opposed  to  his  duty  to  God,  to  himself  and  others, 
do  but.  invest  these  obligations  with  a  more  sacred 
character.  Members  who  are  guilty  of  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  the  Fraternity,  or  of  conduct  un- 
suitable to  the  dignity  of  the  Institution,  must  in  case 
the  admonitions  and  corrections  of  their  Brethren  prove 
ineffectual,  be  turned  out  of  the  Lodge  and  consequently 
out  of  the  Fraternity. 

(Freemasonry  lives  and  instructs  in  Emblems  and  Sym* 
bols  in  which  the  leading  idea  is  that  the  Freemasons  are 
in  reality  a  company  of  real  Masons,  their  object  being  the 
erection  of  a  spiritual  Temple.  Every  Freemason  and 
every  Lodge    must    strive    to    attain  Light,   Truth,  and 
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•Virtue,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  Lodge  ia  ^-egardeid 
as  the  centre  and  source  of  Light,  and  as  the  Worsh. 
Master  takes  his  seat  in  the  East,  it  is  called  "Orient". 
Most  of  the  Symbols  have  been  tafceni  from  theatftols 
of  operative  Masons,  and .  have  been  made  ,to  bear  a 
deeper  and  spiritual  meaning.  Besides  the  general 
working  Lodges,  wliich  are  Lodges  of  initiation  and 
instruction,  sometimes  extraordinary  Lodges  meet,  ag  for 
example  Festival  Lodges  and  jFuneral  Lodges,  the  kMtter 
in  memory  of  decfi'ased  Brethren. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  explained  the  nature 
of  Freemasonry,  and  given  a  general  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Institution,  the  history  of  which  we  are 
about  to  OQCupy  ourselves  with  in  the  following  p^ges, 
we  will,  first  make  a  passing  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  Masoni(3  historiisal  science,        .  i. 


The  Historians  of  ISasonry. 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  -^  long  veiled  in  mys- 
tery, interwoven  with  legends  >  purposely  distorted  by 
misrepresentations,  has,  through  the  profound  and  con- 
scientious research  of  some  few  solitary  and  unprejudiced 
brethren,  acquired  of  late  years,  a  sure  foimdation  upon 
scientific  principles.  This  more  especially  refers  to.  the 
origin  of  the  Fraternity,  concerning  whicii,  even  to  this 
very  day,  the  most  confused,  ridiculous,  and  discordant 
opinions  prevail.  Blinded  by  >  absnid  selt conceit,  and  an 
eccentric  desire  to  prove  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
In'gtitutifi^i,,  many  have  strenuously  combated  the  idea 
that  the  Fraternity  originated  in  the  Operative  Masons ; 
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or  seeing  that  the  ancient  symbolical  marks  and  cere- 
monials in  the  Lodges,  bear  a  very  striking  ressemblance 
to  those  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  and  led  astray,  imagining  they 
can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  Craft  into  the  cloudy 
mists  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
how  and  when,  these  ceremonies  were  introduced  into 
our  present  system,  they  have  taken  it  for  granted,  they 
were  derived  from  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients. Each  fancied  resemblance  or  agreement  with  some 
symbol  or  pretended  custom  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  is 
considered  as  a  safe  guide,  a  close  connexion  is  im- 
mediately inferred,  which  not  unfrequently  involves  an 
entanglement  in  unessential  particulars,  having  not  the 
slightest  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Bro.  Anderson,  who  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  fii'st  G.  L.  compiled  a  "Book  of  Consti- 
tutions" commences  his  work  with  a  history  of  the 
Fraternity,  borrowed  from  an  ancient  book  of  Constitu- 
tions, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  a  reproduction  of  the  "Legendof  the  Cor- 
porations", handed  down  by  the  ancient  operative  Masons. 
It  begins  with  Adam,  who,  most  probably,  it  is  thought, 
instructed  his  sons  in  Geometry  and  its  application  to 
various  arts,  and  continues  with  a  review  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  Architecture,  down  to  the  17th  and  18tL 
centuries.  A  learned  brother,  Rev.  Geo.  Oliver*) 
with  all  gravity,  places  the  origin  of  Freemasonry  even 
prior  to  the  Creation,  tracing  its  germs  back  to  the 
very  honeymoon  of  Paradise,  informing  us  that  Moses 
was  Grand  Master,  Joshua  his  Deputy,  and  Aholiab 
and  BezaJeel  Grand  Wardens ! 


1)  "The  Antiquities    of  Freemasonry    etc.,   from    the   Creation   of  the 
VSrarld"  etc.,  by  G.  Oliver.     London,  1823.      Pag.  26,  sq.  258. 
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Other  masonic  authors  attempt  to  fix  the  origin  of 
Masonry  somewhat  later,  one  attributing  it  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pythagoras,  another  to  the  Essenes  and  first 
Christians,  as  does  the  Swedish  system;  many  EnglisK 
brethren  and  one  American  brother  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell*), 
bring  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple;  Thomas  Payne ^)  and  others  ascribe  it  to. 
the  Druids,  Danse  de  Villoison,  to  the  city  of  Her- 
culaneum,  or  else  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  which 
likewise  the  Knights  Templars  especially  think  proper 
to  adopt. 

It  was  in  1740  in  France,  that  a  Scotchman,. 
Ramsay  first  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  origin 
of  the  Fraternity  iflight  be  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,, 
for  before  that  period  no  mention  whatever  was  made 
of  any  connection  between  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars.  —  Afterwards  this  fable  as- 
sumed a  more  tangible  form,  in  the  higher  degrees  of 
several  Masonic  rites ,  and  thus  received  fresh  en- 
couragement. 

The  first  writer  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry 
who  ventured  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  a  historical 
connection  between  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  and 
that  of  the  stone-masons  was  the  Abbe  Grandidier '), 
a  Non-mason,  who,  while  engaged  on  his  "Essai  hi-r 
stoTique  et%  topographique  sur  la  GathSdrale  de  Stras- 
bourg, Strasbourg,  1782",  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
archives    of    the    Cathedral     and    the     various     manu- 


1)    The    history    of  Freemasonry  and    masonic    Digest    etc.     2  vols^ 
Marietta,  1859,  p.  50  ff. 

2)  See   Heldmann,     „Die   drei    alleslen     geschiclMichen  Venkmale- 
(tef   teutschen   FrMrBrudertchaft    sammt    Grundziigen    zu  einer    aUge- 
meinen  Geschichte   der  FrMrei.    Aarav,    5819.    Sauerldndei:     P.  9.    — 
3)  Histoire  des  cultes  et  cirimonies  relig.     Tom.  f. 
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;scripts  therein  preserved.  According  to  K 1  o  s  s  *)  he  first 
published  his  conjecture  in  the  "Journal  de  Namci/, 
1779",  and  in  the  "Journal  de  Monsieur",  as  also  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  lady,  dated  24*  Novbr.  1778, 
which  vras  subsequently  published  in  De  Luchet's  "Essai 
sur  la  Sects  des  IlluminSs,  Paris,  1789".  The  London 
"Freemasons  Magazine"  for  June  1859  contains  a  trans- 
lation of  this  interesting  letter,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract: 

"Strasbourg,  Nov.  24.,  1778. 

"You,  madam,  have  doubtless  heard  of  that  celebra- 
ted society  transmitted  to  us  from  England,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Freemasonry.  Its  members  are  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  much  more  numerous  than 
perhaps  either  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation require.  I  shall  not  here,  however,  speak  of  this 
body  in  terms  either  of  eulogy  or  of  satire.  I  shall  not 
even  inquire  into  the  motive  for  the  inviolable  secrecy 
which  it  demands,  or  the  peculiar  oath  which  belongs 
to  it.  I  am  not  initiated  into  its  secrets,  and  I  find  myself 
unworthy  to  "see  the  light".  I  know  not  whether  aU  is 
tranquil,  "as  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  where  no  woman 
ever  tattled".  The  fair  sex  may  indeed  complain  of 
the  vigorous  laws  which  exclude  them  from  beholding 
the  "sun,  the  moon,  and  the  Grrand  Master  of  the  Lodge"; 
it  is  a  new  injury  that  man  has  done  them  in  believing 
them  incapable  of  preserving  a  secret. 

"I  may  further  confess  that  the  founder  of  Free- 
masonry was  not  a  Frenchman,  such  an  institution  being 
repugnant  to  the  heart  and  character  of  our  countrymen. 
I  shall  no  longer  seek  its  origin  in  the  constructipii.of 
the  ark  of  Noah,  who  they  say  was  „a  most  venerable 
Mason";  or  in  that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  who  passes 

1)  Vie  Fr^maurerei  in  Hirer  wahren  Bedeutung.     Berlin,  1865. 
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Tvith  them  as  "the  most  excellent  Mason."  I  should  take 
•care  not  to  search  for  it  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
there  to  discover  the  fir^  Masons  in  those  crusading 
barons  whom  some  suppose  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
"divine  or  royal  art"  of  rebuilding  the  temple ;  nor  should 
I  look  for  it  in  those  ancient  soldiers  of  Palestine  who 
were  called  Knights  of  the  East  and  of  Palestine.  These 
ridiculous  opinions,  which  the  Freemasons  themselves  do 
not  dare  to  present,  except  under  the  veil  of  allegory, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  revealed  by  one  of  the  profane.  I 
dare  flatter  myself,  madam,  that  I  can  present  to  you  a 
more  probable  origin  for  the  association.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  either  "in  the  east  or  the  west;"  "the  Lodge 
is  well  tiled"  —  it  is  not  that  which  will  furnish  me  the 
proofs  of  my  statement.  I  have  not  had  the  happiness 
to  ~wo.rk  from  "Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night" ;  but 
I  hold  in  my  "profane"  hands  authentic  documents  and 
real  records,  dating  more  than  three  centuries  back, 
-which  enable  us  to  see  that  this  much  boasted  society 
of  Freemasons  is  but  a  servile  imitation  of  an  ancient 
and  useful  fraternity  of  actual  masons  whose  head-quar- 
ters were  formerly  at  Strasbourg." 

"The  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  and  above  all  its 
tower,  begun  in  1277  by  the  architect  Ervin  of  Stein- 
bach,  is  a  masterpiece  of  gothic  architecture.  This  edifice 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  is  a  perfect  work,  and 
worthy  of  admiration,  it  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
Its  foundation  has  been  so  solidly  placed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fragile  appearance  of  its  open  work,  it  has 
resisted,  even  to  the  present  day,  storms  and  earthquakes. 
This  prodigious  work  spread  far  and  wide  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Masons  of  Strasbourg;  The  Duke  of  Milan 
in  1479  wrote  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  the  former 
town,  in  which  he  asked  of  him  a  person  capable  of 
directing  the  construction  of  a  superb  ghurch  which   he 

Findel,  History  of  FM.  '^ 
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wished  to  build  in  his  own  capital.  Vienna,  Cologne^. 
Zurich,  andFribourg  constructed  towers  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Strasbourg,  which  was  not  finished  till  1437,  but 
they  neither  equalled  it  in  height,  beauty,  or  delicacy^ 
The  masons  of  those  different  fabrics  and  their  pupils  — 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany  —  to  distinguisb, 
themselves  from  the  common  workmen,  formed  them- 
selves into  the  fraternity  of  masons,  to  which  they  gave- 
the  German  name  of  Hiitten,  which  signifies  Lodges,  but 
they  all  agreed  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  ori- 
ginal one  at  Strasbourg,  which  was  named  Haupt-H'dUe 
or  Grand-Lodge.  In  the  course  of  time  the  project  was^ 
conceived  of  forming  a  single  society  for  all  Germany,, 
but  this  plan  was  not  fully  developed  till  twenty  years- 
after  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Strasbourg.  The 
different  masters  of  the  individual  Lodges  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  when  they  drew  up,  on  the  25th  of  April  1459^ 
the  Act  of  Fraternity,  which  established  the  chjef  of  the 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  and  his  successors,  as  sole  and 
perpetual  Grand-Masters  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons 
of  Germany.  The  emperor  Maximilian  confirmed  this- 
proceeding  by  a  diploma  given  to  Strasbourg  in  1498^ 
Charles  V.,  Ferdinand^  and  their  successors  renewed  it 
from' time  to  time.  This  society,  composed  of  masters,, 
companions,  and  apprentices,  formed  a  particular  juris- 
diction; and  the  body  at  Strasbourg  embraced  all  thosft 
of  Germany.  It  held  its  tribunal  in  the  Lodge,  and  judged 
without  appeal  all  causes  brought  before  it,  according  to. 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  fraternity j  these  statutes 
were  renewed  and  printed  in  1563.  The  Lodges  of  the 
Masons  of  Suabia,  Hesse,  and  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Saxe,. 
Thuringia, '  and  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Grand-Lo'dgft  • 
of  Strasbourg.  Even  in  the  present  age  the  masters  of 
the  establishment  of  Strasbourg  condemned  to  the  penalty 
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of  a.^  fine  the  Lodges  of  Dresden  and  Nuremburg,  which 
was  paid.  The  Grand-Lodge  of  Vienna,  which  founded 
Lodges  in  Hungary  and  Syria,  and  the  Grand-Lodge  of 
Zurich  which  governed  all  those  in  Switzerland,  referred 
to  the  Mother  Lodge  of  Strasbourg  in  grave  and  dif- 
ficult cases. 

„The  members  of  this  society  had  no  communication 
with  other  masons  who  merely  knew  the  use  of  the 
trowel  and  mortar.  They  adopted  for  characteristic 
marks  all  that  belonged  to  the  professioiij  which  they 
regarded  as  an  art  far  superior  to  that  of  the  simple 
labouring  mason.  The  square,  level,  and  compasses  be- 
came their  attributes.  Resolved  to  form  a  body  distinct 
from  the  common  herd  of  workmen,  they  invented  for 
use. among  themselves  rallying  words  and  tokens  of  re- 
cognition, and  other  distinguishing  signs.  This  they  cal- 
led the  sign  of  words,  das  Wortzeichen,  le  salut,  der  Gruss 
The  apprentices,  companions,  and  masters  were  received 
with  ceremonies  conducted  in  secret.  They  took  for 
their  motto  „liberty",  and  it  is  said  they  sometimes  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
magistrates. 

„You  will  doubtless  recognize.  Madam,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, the  Freemasons  of  modern  times.  In  fact  the 
analogy  is  plain  —  the  same  name,  'Lodges',  signifies 
the  place  of  assembly;  the  same  order  in  their  distribu- 
tion; the  same  division  into  masters,  companions,  and 
apprentices;  both  are  presided  over  by  a  Grand-Master. 
They  have  both  particular  signs,  secret  laws,  statutes 
against  the  profane;  in  fine,  they  can  say  one  to  the 
other  'My  Brethren  and  my  companions  know  me  for 
a  Mason'." 

These  hints,  thus  thrown  out  by  the  Abb^  Gran- 
didier,  were  first  adopted  by  Vogel  in  his  „Briefen 
aier  die  Freimaurerei" ,  1785,  and  afterwards  by  Alb  re  cht 

2* 
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in  his  "Materialien  zu  einer  la-itischen  Geschickte  der 
FVkmaurerei" ,  1792,  but  without  producing  the  de- 
sired results,  the  opinions  of  their  authors  being  un- 
supported by  the  necessary  documentary  evidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  sincere 
desire  to  investigate  the  origin,  history,  and  principles 
of  Masonry  began  to  be  manifested  among  Grerman 
Masons,  and  the  first  attempt  was  then  made  to  com- 
pile, select,  and  submit  to  critical  examination  the 
sT3attered  opinions  of  masonic  authors.  Prominent  among 
those  who  undertook  this  task  were  Bro.  Schneider 
of  Alteiiburg,  who  published  the  result  of  his  researches 
in  the  "Altenburger  Constttutionsbuch"  and  in  the  "Journal 
fiir  Freimaurer" ;  Bro.  Krause,  who  in  his  voluminous 
and  valuable  work  "Die  drei  dltesten  Kunsturkundeii  der 
Fyeimaurerbruderschaft"  2  vols.,  has  collected  and  care- 
fully criticised  the  authentic  documents  of  the  Fraternity 
to  which  he  at  the  time  had  access,  elucidating  and 
completing  them  by  arduous  historical  research  and  un- 
wearied industry ;  Mossdorf,  the  author  of  "MittheUungen 
an  denkende  Freimaurer"  and  the  editor  of  "Lennmgs 
Encyhpaedie  fiir  Freimaurer^';  Heldmann,  the  author 
of  "Die  3  aliesten  geschichtltchen  Denkmale  der  teutschen 
Freimaurer-JBruderschaff;  and  F.  L.  Schroder,  who 
has  left  us  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  "J/a- 
terialien.  zur  GescMchte  der  Freimaurerei" ,  a  work  which, 
as  it  is  published  for  the  Masonic  Historical  Societies  of 
Germany,  is  unfortunately  accessible  only  to  a  select  few. 
The  only  complete  and  connected  history,  however,  was 
contained  in  the  manuscript  work  of  J.  A.  Fessler 
"VersucTi  einer  critiscJien  Geschickte  der  Freimaurerei  und 
der  Freimaurer-Brvderschaft  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  his 
aufdas  Jahr  1812,"  a  very  few  copies  of  which  are  extant. 
Enlightened  and  zealous  Brethren  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  build  on  the   foundation  here    laid,    and    the 
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persuasion,  that  the  Craft  did  not  originate  as  Eamsay 
represents  it  in  his  fable,  (invented  to  serve  some  ppli- 
tical  purpose,)  in  any  Order  of  Chivalry  whatsoever,  but 
in  the  building  fraternities  of  the  Middle  ages,  gained 
ground,  and  became  doubly  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

These  researches  having  made  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  Freemasonry  and  the  Operative  Masons 
of  the  Middle  ages  exceedingly  probable,  Krause's  work, 
previously  mentioned,  still  further  confirmed  the  sup- 
position, for  he  sought  to  trace  back  its  history  to  the 
Building  Corporations  of  the  Romans,  an  idea  still  enter- 
tained by  Brothers  Schauberg  and  Em.  Rebold*)^ 
.even  in  our  own  day.  These  Roman  Corporations  were, 
at  any  rate,  a  medium,  necessary  for  the  connecting  the 
Lodges  of  the  Middle  ages  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Ancients,  therefore  we  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
Hypothesis  of  Krause's. 

The  Architectural  „Collegia"  of  the  Romans^)  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  a  Constitution  of  their  own,  and 
were  recognized  by  the  State  as  a  legal  body.  They 
were  placed  under  their  own  officer,  Aedilis,  who  was 
skilled  in  Architecture ;  and  according  to  Vitruvius'  state- 
ment (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  the  Members  were  re- 
quired to  be  well  skilled  and  to  have  a  liberal  education. 
Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  when  all  other 
Corporations  lost  their  privileges,  owing  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  Emperors,  the  thirst  of  the  Rulers  for 
splendor  and  renown  caused  the  collegia  to  be  conr 
firmed  in  nearly  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 


1)  See  Sebold,  Bistoire  generate  de  la  Franc-Mafonnerie;  Paris  1851 
and:  Histoire  des  trois  Grand-Logei  dc  France;  Paris  1864. 

2)  The  Article  headed  „Collegia"  in  the  Eccyclopedia  of  Ersch  and 
Gruber  (by  Bahr)  is  not  complete ;  see :  Krause,  Die  drei  dltesten  Kunst- 
vrkunden,  2.  Aufl.  II.  Bd.  2.  Abth.  S.  92. 
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Three  members  were,  at  least,  required  to  form  a 
College,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  a  Member  of 
several  Colleges  at  the  same  time.  The  Members,  after 
hearing  the  reports  of  their  Officers  and  deliberating 
thereon,  carried  their  resolutions  by  a  majority  of  votes; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Members  were  enrolled  and 
officers  elected.  The  custom  which  prevailed  among  the 
Operatives  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  likewise  here, 
viz.  that  besides  the  legitimate  Members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, lay  or  amateur  Members  (Patrons)  were  admitted. 
The  Corporations  held  their  meetings  in  secluded  rooms 
or  buildings  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
most  of  them  had  their  own  schools  for  the  instruction" 
of  apprentices  and  lower  grades  of  workmen.  They  had 
also  their  own  peculiar  religious  ceremonies  and  priests; 
also  an  exchequer  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  an  Archive, 
and  their  own  seals.  The  Members  took  an  oath  mutually 
to  assist  each  other;  indigent  Members  received  relief, 
and  on  their  demise  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
Corporation.  They  kept  registers  of  the  Members  (si- 
milar to  the  lists  or  directories  of  the  Lodges)  some 
of  which  are  still  extant.  They  had  also  their  records, 
their  Masters  (magistn),  Wardens,  (decuriones),  Fellow- 
crafts  and  Apprentices,  Censors,  Treasurers,  Keepers 
of  Archives  (taJmlmrii),  Secretaries  {scribae),  and  Serving 
Brethren;  their  tools  and  working-implements  had  be- 
sides a  symbolical  meaning ;  and  .in  religious  matters 
they  were  tolerant. 

The  Members  called  themselves  CoUega,  Incor- 
poratus  or  CoUegiatus,  the  name  of  Brother  not  be- 
coming general  till  the  Christian  Masonic  Fraternity 
adopted  it. 

One  of  the  Roman  Colleges,  the  Dendrophori  or 
Tree-bearers,  was  originally  divided  into  different  parts  and 
thus  distributed  amongst  all  the  Colleges  and  Mysteries; 
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but  was  afterwards  united  in  one  Body  (corpus)  with 
those  of  the  Fabrorum  or  Masons,  a  circumstance  that  is 
^aid  to  have  facilitated  the  transmission  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  heathen  philosophical  schools  and  mysteries  into  the 
Roman  Building  Corporations,  which  were  -the  most 
xlistinguished  and  numerous  of  all  those  existiftg  in  the 
<Roman  Empire  *)  over  which  these  corporations  were 
-scattered,  and  were  every  where  exempt  from  all  public 
taxes.  On  the  tombs  of  the  Roman  Masons  are  to  be 
found  not  only  the  compasses,  square,  plummet,  trowel,  and 
hammer,  but  often  two  shoes,  upon  which  lay  a  half- 
opened  pair  of  compasses^),  perhaps  the  symbol  of  a 
well  spent  life;   or   of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Several  Roman  authors,  and  some  monumental  in- 
scriptions furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  these  Asso- 
ciations {sodaHtta)  of  Artists  and  Artisams  continued 
among  the  Romans  for  a  considerable  period.  That 
^;hey  were  in  Gaul  and  Britanny  is  beyond  a  doubt;  and 
^hat  a  certain  connection  existed  between  them  and  the 
building  Corporations  of  later  date,  can  also  scarcely 
be  disputed.  What  we  wish  to  ascertain  is  this:  1)  whether 
the  one  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  other;  2)  whether 
there  exists  sufficient  historical  proof  to  justify,  the 
tracing  back  the  Fraternity  of  Masons  to  the  building 
Corporations  of  Rome?  —  Both  these  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative:  for  the  Grerman  Fraternity 
of  the  „Steinmetzen"  (stone-cutters)  have  so  completely 
and  designedly  metamorphosed  the  original  signification 
of  whatever  they,  by  any  possible  chance^  can  have  re- 
ceived in  a  traditional  form  from  the  Roman  Archi- 
tectural Colleges,  that  we  must  regard  their  laws  and 


1)  See:  Krause,  1.  c.  2.  vol.  Il.Part.  p.  166  below  and  p.  166  with  remarks. 

2)  See :  Dallaway,  Discouises  p.  401.  An  Inscription  was  found  at 
Chichester  1725  according  to  which  the  College  of  Ma«ons  had  erected 
a  Temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
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castoihs  as  somethiijg  essentially  new,  and  totally  different 
from  those  in  use  in  ancient  times.  Besides  which  the 
history  of  Freemasonry  is  wholly  and  entirely  gathered 
from  documents  (constitutions  and  customs)  belonging  to 
corporations  formed  in  the  Middle  ages,  and  not  from' 
any  Roman  Corporations.  It  was  only  when  thje  Fra- 
ternity of  " Steinmetzen"  (Stone-cutters)  had  attained  to 
perfection,  or  rather  was  on  the  decline,  that  the  real 
history  of  Freemasonry  according  to  its  "Existing  signi- 
fication commences,  which  in  1717  took  the  authentic 
laws,  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the  ^' Steinmetzen"' 
as  a  model.  —  Those  practices  and  that  way  of 
life  dependent  upon  German  habits,  as  well  as  some 
few  monastic  usages  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
legal  forms  and  regulations  in  use  amongst  the  Ger- 
man and  English  " Steinmetzen"  —  of  these  not  a. 
single  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eoman  Corporations. 
They  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  friendly  ap- 
pellative of  "Brother",  as  also  with  the  foirm  of  salu- 
tation; there  being  no  travelling  fellow-crafts,  conse- 
quently they  had  no  certificates  of  Legitimation. 

Some  authors,  indeed,  have  gone  even  still  farther,, 
seeking  to  find  the  elements  of  Freemasonry  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  and  this  idea  still  fills  the 
brains  of  some  few  individual  Masons  in  England,  and 
America,  in  France  and  in  Germany.  In  France  its 
chief  supporter  was  Alex.  Lenoir  {"La  Franc-Magon- 
nerie  vendue  h  sa  v&ntable  origine,  ou  I'aniiquitS  de  U 
Fr.-Mag.  prouvie  par  VexpUcation  des  mysthres  ane.', 
Paris  1814.)  More  recently  Br.  D-:-  J.  Schauberg*) 
in  Zurich  has  likewise  with  much  erudition  followed  out 

1)  See:  ^^Alpin'a"  Mr.  Taschenhnch.  Von  J.  Schavberg,  1.  „.  2  Jahrg  , 
also:  "  Vergleidi^,des  Handbuch  der  Symbolik der  PrcimawereV.  3  hand,. 
Schaffliausen  ■61 — 63. 
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this  opinion.  All  attempts  however  to  trace  the  history 
of  Freemasonry  farther  back  than  the  Middle  ages  have 
been  up  to  the  present  time  most  decided  failures,  and 
placing  the  origin  of  the  Fraternity  in  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt  —  that  land  of  obstinate  adherence  to-  caste, 
must  most  especially  be  rejected  as  a  wild  and  un- 
tenable hypothesis,  —  Whatever  could  be  accomplished 
in  this  line,  may  be  seen  in  Br.  J.  Schauberg's  recent 
work,  on  the  Building  Corporations*)  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  ages.  Armed  with  all  the  erudition  that 
books  can  afford  him,  both  in  the  history  of  Archi- 
tecture and  of  Jurisprudence,  Schauberg  has  endeavored 
to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  Freemasonry  and 
the  Building  Colleges  of  the  Romans,  and  through  them 
with  the  Building  Lyceums  and  Mysteries  of  Greece  and 
Egypt.  —  And  what  is  the  result?  He  has  proved  that 
schools  of  Architecture  and  Societies  of  Architects  existed 
among  the  Ancients,  that  the  Science  of  Architecture  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times,  and  that  a  similarity  j^  to  be  found  between  a 
few  Masonic  Symbols,  theories,  and  customs,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  the  ancients,  the  Druids,  and  the  Cimbric 
bards  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  German  legends  and 
fables.  Thus  he  has  confirmed  anew  —  what,  it  must 
be  confe^ed,  no  one  doubted  —  that  these  institutions 
and  confederations  resembled  those  of  the  Freemasons; 
he  has  furnished  fresh  material  for  a  more  perfect  re- 
cognition of  all  this,  and  has  shown  that  every  where 
certain  tokens  are  to  be  met  with,  the  counterparts  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Freemasonry,  either  on  coins  or 
pitotures,  ballads  and  legends,  or  on  architectural  monuments 
and  inscriptions.     It  is  very  evident  that  the  borrowing 


i)  See:  Allg.  dussere  und  innere  Geschichte  der  Bauhulte.    {Handb. 
■d.  SymboHk,  III.)  Sehaffliavsen  1868. 
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and  appropriation  of  these  is  something  nearer  the  trutik, 
than  the  reception  of  the  improbable  presumption  of  a 
propagation  of  some  mystic  order  or  other,  especially 
as  it  can  be  incontrovertibly  proved  that  many  symbols, 
legends,  and  customs  did  not  find  their  way  into  Free- 
masonry till  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  re- 
semblances may  be  stated  as  simply  the  offspring  of 
civilisation  in  general. 

If  Freemasonry  were  really  a  continuation  of  those 
ancient  Confederacies,  we  must  of  necessity  know  more 
of  their  method  of  instructing  and  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, than  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  What  the  philosopher  and  historian  Krause 
said  in  refutation  of  Br.  W.  A.  Laurie's  suppositions, 
holds  good  even  to  this  day: 

"When  we  find  in  any  nation  or  age  social  efforts 
^'resembling  in  aim  and  organisation  those  of  the  Free- 
"masons,  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  seeing  any 
^'closer  connection  in  them,  than  such  as  human  nature 
"every  where  and  in  all  ages  is  known  to  have  in  com- 
"mon,  —  which  characteristics  form  the  basis  of  all  social 
"intercourse,  —  unless  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  by 
■"most  reliable  historical  -  facts,  that  a  really  historical 
^'connection  exists.  And  even  such  historical  connections 
"are  very  various  in  kind;  fi)r  it  is  one  thing  when  an 
"institution  flourishes  through  the  being  constantly  re- 
"newed  by  the  addition  of  new  members,  its  sphere  of 
''action  and  regulations  undergoing  at  the  same  time,  re- 
"peated  changes ;  and  another  thing  when  we  learn  from 
i<'history  that  froni  an  already .  established  Institution 
"a  perfectly  new  one  takes  its  rise;  and  again  somewhat 
"different  is  it,  when  a  newly  formed  Institution,  just 
"rising  into  ftcistence,  takes  for  its  model  the  views, 
"sphere  of  action,  and  the  social  forms  of  one  which  has 
"long  become  entirely  extinct.     The   difference   betweea 
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''these  three  kinds  of  historical  connection  must  be  every- 
^'where  most  clearly  defined,  in  such  cases  likewise, 
^'where  they  all  three  appear.  In  the  history  of  ^ree- 
^'masonry  the  third  kind  is  most  especially  important, 
^'because  it  is  most  generally  to  be  found,,  and  to  those 
"unversed  in  the  subject,  it  seems  as  if  there  actually 
^'existed  historical  connection  of  the  first  and  second 
"kind.  Take,  for  example,  the  strong  resemblance  most 
^'distinctly  marked,  between  the  constitution  and  symbols 
''in  Freemasonry  and  the  sect  called  the  Essenes.  Who- 
mever should  give  this  as  a  reason  for  asserting  that 
"the  Essenes  had  by  successive  transitions  been  incor- 
"porated  into  the  Society  of  Freemasons,  would  greatly 
■"err  by  coming  too  hastily  to  a  conclusion.'' 

That  we  may  not  be  led  astray  in  these  our  in- 
quiries into  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Freemasons  we 
need  only  bear  in  mind  what  the  English  Grand  Lodge, 
the  mother  of  all  Lodges,  happened  to  meet  with  in  the 
year  1717  and  immediately  appropriated.  This  was  the 
bequest  of  some  ancient  Lodges  of  Architecture,  a  simple 
Rite,  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  brotherly  Love, 
Relief,  and  Truth,  and  the  so-called  ancient  gothic 
Oonstitutions,  still  existing  as  documents,  all  which  bear 
no  remoter  date  than  that  of  the  12th  Century. 

The  decline  and  final  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
Mysteries  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity;  for  whatever  Christianity  taught,  she 
taught  and  promulgated  openly,  before  the  whole  world. 
It  was  not  simply  that  she  had  entirely  severed  herself 
from  paganism,  but  she  sought  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  it  an  abomination  and  a  detestation  to  the  people, 
iand  to  root  out  from  amongst  them  all  vestiges  of 
heathen  customs.  Who  then  should  be  the  propagators 
■of  these  mysteries?  The  Christian  Societies  of  Builders 
were  composed  at  first  almost  exclusively  of  Monks  and 
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Lay -brethren,  and  the  Stone-cutters,  it  is  well  known, 
were  in  like  manner  originally  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  The  mysteries  of  the  ancients  were  spe- 
cially national  —  and  herein  do  they  essentially  differ 
from  Freemasonry;  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  was 
prohibited,  and  they  taught  only  the  Mythology  of  their  own 
country,  whereas  Freemasonry  is  universal,  cosmo- 
politan. 

The  whole  course  of  history  most  emphatically  de- 
monstrates the  impossibility  of  the  perpetuation  of  these 
secret  rites.  Take  but  a  survey  of  the  period  of  time 
between  the  second  and  tenth  centuries  —  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  wandering  of  nations, 
of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Islamism,  of  club-law  etc. 
—  those  centuries  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  when 
only  a  few  could  read  and  write,  and  scarcely  any  one 
ventured  to  think. 

Antiquarians  and  hypercritical  historical  writers  have 
ever  shewn  a  peculiar  predilection  for  turning  their  learned 
researches  to  account  in  this  direction,  tracing  out  and 
exposing  allusions  and  sympathetic  relations,  either  in- 
timate or  remote  between  Freemasonry  and  these  ancient 
Institutions,  and  proclaiming  mere  personal  suppositions,, 
as  generally  accepted  truths;  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  found  the  more  ready  acceptance,  the  less  the 
true  history  of  Freemasonry  was  known,  and  the  greater 
the  desire  manifested  to  attribute  to  the  order  a  remote 
degree  of  antiquity  —  just  as  if  it  needed  such  support, 
and  were  not  sufficiently  beautiful,  significant,  and  honor- 
able in  itself.  However  of  late,  these  opinions  have  been 
gradually  losing  ground;  sagacious  and  unprejudiced 
Masons  in  all  countries  now  rely  entirely  only  on  the 
history  of  their  fraternity  which  has  been  authentically 
confirmed,  rightly  considering  that  nursery  tales  belong 
to  the  nurseiy. 
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Since  Preston  wrote,  nothing  has  been  done  in 
England  towards  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  ;  in  Fr  a  n  c  e  the  works  of  Thory  {Acta 
IcelbmOrwni),  of  Clavel  Qiistbire  pittoresque  de  la  Franc-Ma- 
connen'e),  of  Cherpin  &  Kauffmann,  and  of  Em.  Rebold 
may  be  cited;  in  Germany  amongst  modiern  works, 
those  of  Br  D'-  George  Kloss,  the  father  of  historical 
criticism,  most  decidedly  take  the  first  place.  Assisted 
in  his  inquiries  by  one  of  the  best  libraries  and  col- 
lection of  Manuscripts  which  any  Mason  ever  possessed, 
and  having  a  mind  entirely  free  from  prejudice  he,  in 
his  work  entitled  „Die  Freimaurerei  in  Hirer  wahren  Be- 
deutun^'  (2.  Ed.  Berlin  1855)  first  submitted  the  ex- 
isting records  of  Freemasonry  to  an  additional  test,  by 
most  carefully  comparing  them  with  one  another,  then 
out  of  the  resources  at  his  command,  he  elaborated  a 
history  of  Masonry  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
(1847,  1  vol.)  and  also  in  France.  (1842,  2  vols.) 

Although  Kloss,  in  the  work  first  mentioned,  has 
only  regarded  the  German  Steinmetzen  (stone-cutters) 
and  the  English  Freestone-masons  in  the  light  of  work- 
men and  associates  in  trade  (Craftsmen),  yet  his  critical 
examination  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  their  body  led 
him  to  a  well  grounded  conviction,,  and  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  present  fraternity  of  Freemasons  had 
its  immediate  origin  from  the  ancient  company  of  Stone- 
cutters and  the  building  corporations  connected  with  it, 
that  the  terms  "operative"  and  "speculative"  Masonry, 
are  only  loopholes  at  which  Masonic  pride  is  allowed  to 
ooze  out.  There  now  only  remained  this  one  doubt  to 
solve,  whether  the  customs  and  symbols  of  modern 
Freemasons  were  immediately  derived  from  the  building 
associations  o'f  the  Middle  ages,  or  whether  their  origin 
■dates  from  some  other  period.  A  solution  was  offered 
to    this   doubt  by   the    statement    of  Fr.  Alb.  Fallou 
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"die  Mysterien  der  Freimaurer ,  some  ihr  einzig  wahrer 
Grund  und  Ursprung"  (Leipzig,  1859.  2.  Aufl.)  and 
Winz  e  r  {"die  Deutschen  Bruderschaften  des  Mittel- 
alterd'  etc.  Giessen,  1859)  stating,  that  the  German 
"Stone  cutters"  and  the  English  Freemasons  were  not 
merely  trade  associations  but  likewise  brotherhoods  or 
Fraternities  possessed  of  especial  secrets,  belonging  to 
their  trade.  The  two  authors  have  afforded  additional 
proof,  "that  the  present  body  of  Freemasons  did  not  ori- 
ginate the  ritual  forms,  nor  the  symbolic  signs  practised 
in  modern  times,  nor  did  they  receive  them  from  any 
other  secret  community,  but  most  likely  inherited 
them  from  their  parent  society ;  furthermore  that  the 
English  " Steinmetzen"  (Stone  cutters)-  acquired  their 
mysteries  from  Germany,  and  finally  that  the  German 
"  Steinmetzen"  did  not  entirely  devise  their  customs  and 
the  constitution  of  their  fraternity  themselves,  but  bor- 
rowed them  partly  from  other  German  corporations,  and 
partly  copied  them  from  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  rules 
and  regulations,  and  that  the  symbols  in  use  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  and  the  practice  of  their  art  can 
alone  be  regarded  as  exclusively  their  oWn. 

With  regard  to  the  History  of  Freemasonry  after 
its  transformation  into  a  universal  brotherhood,  into  a 
union  of  unions  (1717)  as  well  as  what  refers  to  the 
history  of  individual  countries  and  epochs  besides  the 
official  documents  of  the  fraternity  in  England,  the  works 
of  Anderson  and  Preston,  and  in  Scotland,  Laurie's  History 
of  Scotland  —  we  have  the  writings  of  Kloss  and  several 
other  modern  works. 

In  the  present  work,  the  whole  historical  material  has 
been  for  the  first  time  collected  together,  and  after  having 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  critical  examination,  the  pre- 
sent historical  summary  is  submitted  to  the  fraternity. 


The  Early  History  of  Freemasonry. 

(The  time  before  1717.) 

The  legend  of  the  Craft.  —  The  "Stcinmetzen"  of 

Germany.  —  The  Building  Corporations  of  England.  — 

The  first  germs  of  a  universal  Brotherhood. 


A.    The  Legend  of  the  Craft. 

The  history  of  the  world  begins  with  a  Legend,  so 
does  the  History  of  Masonry.  —  For,  what  Anderson 
in  the  very  commencement  of  his  "Book  of  Constitutions'' 
relates  as  history,  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
traditional  "Legend  of  the  Guilds",  contained  in  the 
ancient  constitutions,  its  legendary  character  being 
beyond  a  doubt.  —  This  same  relation,  most  likely,  stood 
the  working  Masons  of  the  Middle  ages  in  the  stead  of 
an  authentic  history  of  Architecture,  which  in' all  essential 
particulars  it  seems  to  supply. 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  an  extract  of  the 
copy,  as  contained  in  the  "Gentleroans  Magazine",  June, 
1815: 

"The  might  of  the  Father  of  Kings,  with  the  wis- 
dome  of  his  glorious  Son,  through  the  grace  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  bene  three  persons 
in  one  Godheade,  be  with  us  at  our  beginning,  and 
give  us  grace  so  to  governe  us  here  in  this  mortall  life 
liveinge,  that  we  may  come  to  his  kingdome,  that  never 
shall  have  endinge.     Amen. 

"Good  Breetheren  and  Fellowes:  Our  purpose  is  to 
tell  you.  how  and  in  what  manner  this  worthy  science 
of  Masonrye  was  begunne,  and  afterwards  how  it  was 
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favoured  by  worthy  Kings  and  Princes,  and  by  many 
other  worshipfull  men.  And  also,  to  those  that  be  wil- 
linge,  wee  will  declare  the  Charge  that  belongeth  to  any 
true  Mason  to  keepe  for  in  good  faith^ 

"For  there  be  Seaven  liberall  Sciences,  of  the 
which  seaven  it  is  one  of  them.  And  the  names  of 
the  Seaven  Scyences  bene  these:  First  is  Grammere; 
and  it  teacheth  man  to  speake  truly  and  write  truly. 
And  the  second  is  Rethorike;  and  teacheth  a  man 
to  speake  faire  in  subtill  termes.  And  the  third  is 
Dialectyke;  aud  teacheth  a  man  for  to  discern  or  know 
truth  from  false.  And  the  fourth  is  Arithmeticke;  and 
that  teacheth  a  man  for  to  recken  and  to  accompte  all 
manner  of  numbers.  And  the  fifth  is  called  Geometrie'; 
and  that  teacheth  mett  and  measure  of  earth  and  all 
other  things;  of  the  which  science  is  called  Masonrye. 
And  the  sixth  science  is  called  Musicke;  and  that  teacheth 
a  man  of  songe  and  voice,  of  tongue  and  orgaine,  harpe 
and  trompe.  And  the  seaventh  science  is  called  Astro- 
nomye;  and  that  teacheth  a  man  the  course  of  the  sunn, 
mo  one  and  stars.  —  ■ — - 

"How  that  these  worthy  Sciences  were  first  be- 
gonne,  I  shall  you  tell.  Before  Noyes  floode  there  was 
a  man  called  Lameche,  at  it  is  written  in  the  Byble,  in 
the  iiij"'  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  this  Lameche  had  two 
wives,  and  the  one  height  Ada,  and  the  other  height 
Sella;  by  his  first  wife  Ada  he  gott  two  sons,  and  that 
one  Jabell  and  thother  Tuball,  and  by  that  other  wife 
Sella  he  got  a  son  and  a  daughter.  All  these  four 
children  founden  the  beginning  of  all  the  sciences  in  the 
world.  And  this  elder  son  Jabell  found  the  science  of 
Geometrie,  and  he  departed  flocks  of  shee'pe  and  lambs 
in  the  field,  and  first  wrought  house  of  stone  and  tree, 
as  is  noted  in  the  chapter  above  said.  And  his  brother 
Tuball  found   the   science    of  Musicke,    songe    of  tonge, 
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harpe  and  orgaine.  And  the  third  son  Tuball  Cain  found 
smithcraft  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  Steele;  and 
the  daughter  found  the  craft  of  Weavinge.  And  these 
children  knew  well  that  God  would  take  vengeance  for 
■synn,  either  by  fire  or  by  water;  wherefore  they  writt 
their  science  that  they  had  found  in  two  pillars  of  stone, 
that  they  might  be  found  after  Noyes  flood.  And  that 
one  stone  was  marble,  for  that  would  not  bren  with 
fire;  and  that  other  stone  was  clapped  laterns,  and  would 
not  drown  in  noe  water." 

"Our  intent  is  to  tell  you  trulie  how,  and  in  what 
manner  these  stones  were  found,  that  these  sciences  were 
written  in.  The  greet  Hemarynes  that  was  Cubys  son, 
the  which  Cub  was  Sem's  son,  that  was  Noys  son.  This 
Hermarynes,  afterwards,  was  called  Harmes,  the  father 
of  wise  men;  he  found  one  of  the  two  pillars  of  stone, 
and  found  the  science  written  there,  and  he  taught  it 
to  other  men.  And  at  the  making  of  the  Tower  of 
Babylon  there  was  Masonrye  first  made  much  of.  And 
^he  Kinge  of  Babylon  that  height  Nemrothe,  was  a  ma- 
son himself;  and  loved  well  the  science  and  it  is  said 
with  masters  of  histories.  And  when  the  City  of  Ninyve 
and  other  cities  of  the  East  should  be  made,  Nemrothe 
the  Kinge  of  Babylon,  sent  thither  threescore  masons  at 
the  rogation  of  the  Kinge  of  Nyneve  his  cosen.  And 
when  he  sent  them  forth,  he  gave  them  a  charge  on 
this  manner.  That  they  should  be  true  each  of  them  to 
other,  and  that  they  should  love  truly  together,  and  that 
they  should  serve  their  lord  truly  for  their  pay ;  soe  that 
the  master  may  have  worshipp  and  that  long  to  him. 
And  other  moe  charges  he  gave  them.  And  this  was 
the  first  tyme  that  ever  Mason  had  any  charge  of  his 
science. 

"Moreover  when  Abraham  and  Sara  his  wife  went 
into  Egipt,  there  he  taught  the  Shaven  Scyences  to  the 
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Egiptians;  and  he  had  a  worthy  Scoller  that  height 
Ewclyde,,  and  he  learned  right  well,  and  was  a  master 
of  all  the  vij  Sciences  liberaU.  And  in  his  day^  it  be- 
fell that  the  lord  and  the  estates  of  the  realme  had  soe 
many  sonns  that  they  had  gotten,  some  by  their  wifes 
and  sonie  by  other  ladyes  of  the  realme;  for  that  land 
is  a  hott  land  and  a  plentious  of  generacion.  And  they 
had  not  competent  livehode  to  find  with  their  children; 
wherefore  they  made  much  care.  And  then  the  King 
of  the  land  made  a  great  Counsell  and  a  parliament,  to 
witt,,  ^low  they  might  find  their  children  honestly  as 
gentlemen ;  and  they  could  find  no  manner  of  good  way. 
And  then  they  did  crye  through  all  the  realme,  if  there 
were  any  man  that  could  informe  them,  that  he  should 
come  to  them,  and  he  should  be  soe  rewarded  for  his 
travail,  that  he  should  hold  him  pleased. 

"After  that  this  crye  was  made,  then  came  this 
worthy  clarke  Ewclyde,  and  said  to  the  king  and  to  all 
his  great  lords,  "If  yee  will,  take  me  your  children  to 
governe,  and  to  teach  them  one  of  the  Seaven  Scyenc.es, 
wherewith  they  may  live  honestly  as  gentlemen  should, 
under  a  condition,  that  yee  will  grant  me  and  them  a 
commission  that  I  may  have  power  to  rule  them  after 
the  manner  that  the  science  ought  to  be  ruled."  And 
that  the  Kinge  and  all  his  counsell  granted  to  him  anone 
and  sealed  their  commission.  And  then  this  worthy  took 
to  him  these  lord's  sonns,  and  thaught  them  the  scyence 
of  Greometrie  in  practice,  for  to  work  in  stones  all  man- 
ner of  worthy  worke  that  belongeth  to  buildinge  churches, 
temples ,  castells,  towres,  and  mannore,  and  all  other 
manner  of  buildings;  and  he  gave  them  a  charge  on 
this  manner. 

"The  first  was,  that  he  should  be  true  to  the  Kinge, 
and  to  the  lord  that  they  owe.  And'  that  they  should 
love  well  together,  and  be  true  each  one  to  other.     And 
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that  they  should  call  each  other  his  fellowe,  or  else 
brother,  and  not  by  servant,  nor  his  knave,  nor  none 
other  foul  name.  And  that  thraly  they  should  deserve 
their  paie  of  the  lord  or  of  the  master  that  they  serve. 
And  that  they  should  ordaine  the  wisest  of  them  to  be 
master  of  the  worke,  and  nether  for  love  nor  great 
lynneage,  ne  riches,  ne  for  no  favour  to  lett  another 
that  hath  little  conning  for  to  be  master  of  the  lord's 
worke,  wherethrough  the  lord  should  be  evill  served  and 
they  ashamed.  And  also  that  they  should  call  the 
governors  of  the  worke.  Master,  in  the  time  that  they 
worke  with  him.  And  other  many  moe  charges  that 
longe  to  tell.  And  to  all  these  charges '  he  made  them 
to  sweare  a  great  oath  that  men  used  in^  that  time ;  and 
■ordayned  them  for  reasonable  wages,  that  they  might 
live  honestly  by.  And  also  that  they  should  come  and 
semble  together  every  year  once,  how  they  might  worke 
best  to  serve  the  lord  for  his  profitt  and  to  their  own 
vforshipp;  and  to  correct  -(vithin  themselves  him  that 
had  trespassed  against  the.  science.  And  thus  was  the 
scyence  groimded  there;  and  that  worthy  Master  Ew- 
clide  gave  it  the  name  of  Geometrie.  And  now  it  is 
called  through  all  this  land,  Masonrye. 

"Sythen  longe  after,  Vhen  the  Children  of  Israeli 
were  coming  into  the  land  of  Beheast,  that  is  now  called 
amongst  us,  the  country  of  Jhrlm.  Kinge  David  began 
the  Temple  that  they  called  Templum  D'ni,  and  it  is 
named  with  us  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  same 
Xing  David  loved  Masons  well  and  cherished  them  much, 
and  gave  them  good  paie.  And  he  gave  the  charges, 
and  the  manners  he  had  learned  of  Egipt  given  by 
Ewclyde,  and  other  moe  charges,  that  ye  shall  heare 
afterward.  And  after  the  decease  of  Kinge  David, 
Solomon,  that  was  David's  sonn,  performed  out  the 
Temple  that  his  father  begonne;  and  sent  after  Masons 
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into  divers  countries  and  of  divers  lands;  and  gathered 
them  together,  so  that  he  had  fourscore  thousand  workers 
of  stone,  and  were  all  named  Masons.  And  he  chose 
out  of  them  three  thousand  that  were  ordayned  to  be 
masters  and  governors  of  his  worke.  And  furthermore 
there  was  a  Kinge  of  another  region  that  men  called 
Iram,  and  he  loved  well  Kinge  Solomon,  and  he  gave 
him  tymber  to  his  worke.  And  he  had  a  sonn  that 
height  Anyon,  and  he  was  a  Master  of  Geometric, 
and  was  chief  Master  of  all  his  Masons,  and  was  Master 
of  all  his  gravings  and  carvinge,  and  of  all  manner  of 
Masonrye  that  longed  to  the  Temple ;  and  this  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  Bible,  in  libro  Regum,  the  third  chapter. 
And  this  Solomon  confirmed  both  charges  and  the  man- 
ners that  his  father  had  given  to  Masons.  And  thus 
was  that  worthy  Science  of  Masonrye  confirmed  in  the 
country  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  many  other  kingdoms. 

"Curious  craftsmen  walked  about  full  wide  into  divers- 
countryes,  some  because  of  learning  more  craft  and  cun- 
ning, and  some  to  teach  them  that  had  but  little  cunnynge. 
And  so  it  befell  that  there  was  one  curious  Mason  that 
height  Maymus  Grecus,  that  had  been  at  the  making  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  he  came  into  France,  and  there 
he  thaught  the  science  of  Masonrye  to  men  of  Fraunce. 
And  there  was  one  of  the  Eegal  lyne  of  Fraunce,  that 
height  Charles  Martell;  and  he  was  a  man  that  loved 
well  such  a  science,  and  drew  to  this  Maymus  Grecus 
that  is  above-said,  and  learned  of  him  the  science,  and 
tooke  upon  him  the  charges  and  manners;  and  after- 
wards by.  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  elect  to  be  Kinge 
of  Fraunce.  And  when  he  was  in  his  estate,  he  tooke 
Masons,  and  did  helpe  to  make  men  Masons  that  were* 
none ;  and  set  them  to  worke,  and  gave  them  both  the 
charge  and  the  manners  and  good  paie,  as  he  had  learned 
of  other  Masons;   and   confirmed  them  a   Charter  from 
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yeare  to  yeare,  to  holde  their  semble  wher  they  would; 
,  and  cherished  them  right    much;    and   thus    came    the 
science  into  Fraunce. 

"England  in  all  this  season  stood  voyd  as  for  any 
charge  of  Masonrye  unto  St.  Albones  tyme.  And  in  his 
days  the  King  of  England  that  was  a  Pagan,  he  did 
wall  the  towne  about,  that  is  called  Sainct  Albones,  and 
Sainct  Albones  was  a  worthy  Knight  and  steward  with 
the  Kinge  of  his  household,  and  had  governance  of  the 
realme,  and  also  of  the  makinge  of  the  town  walls;  and 
loved  well  Masons  and  cherished  them  much.  And  he 
made  their  paie  right  good,  standinge  as  the  realm  did; 
for  he  gave  them  ij,  *.  —  vi,  d.  a  weeke,  and  iij,  d,  to 
their  nonesynches.  And  before  that  time,  through  all 
this  land,  a  Mason  tooke  but  a  penny  a  day  and  his 
meate,  till  Sainct  Albones  amended  it,  and  gave  them 
a  Chartour  of  the  Kinge  and  his  Councell  for  to  hold 
a  general  Councell,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Assemble; 
and  thereat  he  was  himselfe,  and  helped  to  make 
Masons,  and  gave  them  charges,  as  you  shall  heare 
afterward. 

"Right  soone  after  the  decease  of  Saint  Albone, 
there  came  divers  wars  into  the  realme  of  England  of 
divers  Nations,  soe  that  the  good  rule  of  Masonrye  was 
destroyed  unto  tyme  of  Kinge  Athelstone's  days  that 
was  a  worthy  Kinge  of  England,  and  brought  this  land 
into  good  rest  and  peace;  and  builded  many  great 
works  of  Abbyes  and  Towres,  and  other  many  divers 
buildings;  and  loved  well  Masons.  And  he  had  a  sonn 
that  height  Edwinne,  and  he  loved  Masons  much  more 
than  his  father  did.  And  he  was-  a  great  practiser  in 
Geometry;  and  he  drew  much  to  talke  and  to  commune 
with  Masons,  and  to  learn  of  them  science;  and  after- 
wards for  love  that  he  had  to  Masons  and  to  the  science, 
he  was  made   a  Mason,  and  he   gatt  of  the  Kinge  his 
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lathei-,  a  Ghart&r  and  Commission  to  holde  every  yeare 
once  an  Assemble,  wher  they  ever  would,  within  the 
realme  of  England;  and  to  correct  within  themselves 
defaults  and  trespasses  that  were  done  within  the  science. 
And  he  held  himself  an  Assemble  at  York,  and  there  he 
made  Masons,  and  gave  them  charges,  and  taught  them 
the  manners,  and  commanded  that  rule  be  kept  ever 
after,  and  tooke  than  the  Chartour  and  Commission  to 
keepe,  and  made  ordinance  that  it  should  .'be  renewed 
from  Kinge  to  Kinge. 

"And  when  the  Assemble  was  gathered  he  made  a 
cry  that  all  old  Masons  and  young,  that  had  any  writeinge 
or  understanding  of  the  charges  and  the  manners  that 
were  made  before  in  this  land,  or  in  any  other,  that 
they  should  shew  them  forth.  And  when  it  was  proved, 
there  were  founden  some  in  French,  and  some  in  Greek, 
and  some  in  English  and  some  in  other  languages;  and 
the  intent  of  them  all  was  founden  all  one.  And  he  did 
make  a  booke  thereof,  and  how  the  science  was  founded. 
And  he  himselfe  had  and  commanded  that  it  should  be 
readd  or  tould,  when  that  any  Mason  should  be  made, 
for  to  give  him  his  Charge.  And  fro  that  day  unto  tliis 
tyme  manners  of  Masons  have  been  kept  in  that  form 
as  well  as  men  might  governe  it.  And  furthermore  divers 
Assembles  have  beene  put  and  ordayned  certain  charges 
by  the  best  advice  of  Masters  and  Fellows."  etc.  — ■ 

Thus  far  do  we  quote  from  this  ancient  Legend. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  genuine ,  authenticaited 
history  of  Architecture,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  founded 
upon  historical  records  or  traditions.  It  is  well  known 
that  Architecture  is  -the  Mother  of  civilisation,  that  it 
throve  and  flourished  amongst  the  ancients  and  it  must 
be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that,  even  at  that  early  time, 
Architects  had  a  certain  organisation  of  their  own; 
but  that  the   history  of  Freemasonry    extended   as  far 
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back  as  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  antiquity,  is  by  no 
means  proved. 

It  is  very  natural,  and  not  at  all  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  members  of  the  architectural  associations 
of  the  middle  ages,  sottght  to  impart  dignity  to  their 
fraternity  by  attributing  to  it  a  venerable  antiquity,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  notion  to  identify  the  history  of 
their  art  with  that  of  their  corporation;  and  indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  certain  degree  of 
authority  for  so  doing.  But  no  such  authority  have  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons  under  the  present  acceptation 
of  the  word;  they  must  employ  quite  a  different  standard 
in  estimating  the  probable  date  of  their  birth,  because 
with  them  the  superstructure  is  purely  symbolic,  and 
the  remarkable  document  just  submitted  to  notice,  can 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  Legend.  — 
There  are  in  allj  three  such  traditions  extant.  The 
English  Masons  have  the  York  Legend,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  year  926;  the  Grerman  "Steinmet^^  replies 
to  any  queries  referring  to  the  origin  of  his  art,,  by 
pointing  to  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg 
(876);  and  the  Scotch  Mason  is  satisfied  with  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  year  1140,  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Kilwinning. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  bave  occasion  to  return  to 
these  Legends,  we  will  for  the  present  content  our- 
selves with  these  few  introductory  remarks.  Now  it  is 
more  especially  our  object  to  obtain  some  more  firm 
historical  basis. 
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B.  The  "Steinmetzen"  of  Germany. 

1.    Introduction. 

In  eomparing  the  social  organisation,  customs,  and 
doctrines  of  Freemasonry  with  those  of  the  medieval 
building  associations,  we  find  many  indications  of  a  close 
historical  connection  existing  between  the  two  institutions. 
For  example,  we  recognize  that  the  following  peculiar 
usages  and  customs  were  common  to  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons  of  the  present  day,  and  the  "Steinmetzen!' 
(stone-cutters)  of  Germany:  1)  The  classification  of  their 
members  into  Masters,  Fellow-crafts  and  Apprentices; 
2)  The  government  of  the  society  by  a  certain  number 
of  officers;  3)  The  exclusion  of  the  uninitiated  from 
their  community,  4)  The  privileges  of  a  Master's  son; 
5)  The  peculiar  requisites  or  qualifications  for  member- 
ship; 6)  The  fraternal  equality  of  all  the  fellows  of  the 
craft;  7)  Their  mutual  obligations  to  relieve  suffering; 
8)  Their  peculiar  laws,  jurisdiction,  and  form  of  judi- 
cature; 9)  The  manner  of  opening  and  closing  their 
assemblies ;  10)  The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  the 
fraternity;  11)  The  usages  at  their  banquets  and  table- 
lodges  ;  12)  The  examination  of  foreign  brethren,  etc.  *) 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  combining  with  them  the  results  of  historical  in- 
vestigation already  arrived  at,  it  has  now  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  modern  society  is  the  direct 
descendant  and  successor,  in  an  unbroken  line,  of  the 
Operative  Fraternity  of  Masons  of  the  Mirfdle  ages. 

The  four  London  Lodges  which  in  the  year  171T 
bestowed  upon  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons  its-  present 


1)  See  Fallou,  Mysterien  der  Freimatirer.     2.  Anfl.  p.  25. 
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form  and  constitution,  were  lodges  of  operative  and  ac- 
cepted Masons;  the  legal  statutes  forming  the  base  of 
the  established  Grand  Lodgp  of  that  period,  were  the 
ancient  constitutions  and  charges  of  the  operative  Masons, 
and  those  customs  and  symbols  transmitted  from  the 
Lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  the  very- 
same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Architectural  lodges.  As 
previous  to 'this,  but  little  had  bfeen  written,  there  were 
therefore  no  apprentices'  indentures,  instead  of  which 
hpwever,  certain  verbalcredentials,  in  the  way  of  question 
and  answer,  had  been  introduced,  which  were  confided 
only  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  under-  the  seal 
of  secrecy.  By  virtue  of  these  they  were  in  a  position 
to  offer  proofs  of  their  identity  wherever  they  came. 
These  questions  and  answers,  together  with  certain  signs 
and  hand-gripes  have  been  preserved  amongst  the  Masons 
and  Stone-cutters  in  Germany  and  Ireland*),  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  down  to  the  present  time.  —  Those  customs 
in  use  amongst  the  German  ^' Steinmetzen"  are  published 
in  Fallou's  Mysteries,  those  common  amongst  English 
Masons  have  hitherto  remained  unknown.  It  was  not  until 
last  year  that  one  was  found,  and  that  by  the  author  in 
the  British  Museum  in  London  (Sloane  MS.  Nr.  3329)2)- 
a  Manuscript  dating  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
containing  a  catechism  (Ritual)  of  the  English  Masons; 
These  documents  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  present 
association  of  Freemasons  is  derived  from  the  building 
corporations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Further  proofs  of  this 
are  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  ancient  Lodge  in 
York  between  the  years  1712 — 1730,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  Freemasonry,  drawn  up  by  Anderson,  under 

1)  See  Freein.  Mag.    1864.      A   catechism    (ExamiDation)    of  German 
" Steinmeizeri}'!    will'  be  found,  in  Appendix  A. 

2)  See    "Mittheilvngen    aus .  dim    Verein    deutsclier  ■  Freimaurer". 
I.  3.  page  81,   etc.     (Appendix  D.) 
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the  auspices  of  the  first  Grand  Lodge,  which  before  the 
year  1717  is  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

The  history  of  Masonry,  therefore,  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  Building  associations  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  —  We  must  consequently  devote  a 
brief  space  to  the  history  of  Medieval  Architecture.  — 
Our  forefathers,  the  ancient  uncivilised  tribes  of  Germany, 
it  is  well  known,  long  dwelt  in  miserable  huts  of  their 
own  construction,  and  were,  at  first,  satisfied  with  churches 
rudely  built  of  wood.  —  Most«probably  the  monks  and 
Emperors  introduced  Roman  handicraft  into  Germany. 
They  had  no  style  of  architecture  of  their  own,  there- 
fore being  surrounded  by  specimens  of  ancient  Roman 
art,  they  retained  and  imitated  so  much  of  the  originals 
before  them,  as  their  simple,  uncultivated  minds  could 
grasp.  The  Ostrogoths,  in  consequence  of  their  some- 
what more  advanced  culture  j  were  the  first,  who, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  attempted  on  Italian 
soil,  the  appropriation  of  the  antique  in  daily  life  as 
well  as  in  art. 

In  Theodoric's  reign  especially,  a  more  lively  in- 
terest in  Architecture  is  to  be  remarked.  But  in  all  the 
ancient  structures  we  find  Roman  influence  predominating; 
with  the  more  general  development  of  civilisation,  we 
discover  the  science  of  Architecture  advancing.  It  was 
not  until  Charlemagne's  time,  that  any  real,  vital,  ener- 
getic movement  in  the  German  architectural  genius  was 
manifested. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  race  and  the 
separation  of  their  dominions  into  different  kingdoms 
was  established,  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  be- 
come more  generally  diffused,  when  the  German  mind, 
taking,  as  it  were  counsel  with  itself,  had  created  new 
forms  in  its  civil  and  religious  polity,  more  in  correspon- 
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dence  with  a  superior  degree  of  civilisation,  after  all 
this  was  it  first  possible  that  the  science  of  form  could 
be  made  to  display  more  excellent  artistic  proportions. 
With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  civil  polity,  most 
especially  important  is  the  feudal  system,  which  as  a 
natural  consequence  resulted  from  the  whole  tone  of 
mind  prevailing  in  the  Middle  ages,  and  from  the  distinct 
tive  characteristics  which  marked  the  spirit  of  the 
German  people.  —  ".That  compact  natural  unity  be- 
longing to  nations  vanishes"  says  Schnaase,  "and  in  its 
stead  appear  a  number  of  personal  interests;  the  un- 
essential nature  of  the  contract  supplies  the  .place  of 
the  inherent  necessity — ,  and  the  state  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  airy  superstructure  which,  beginning 
with  the  multitude  of  inferior  vassals,  gradually  mounts 
upwards  through  narrow  intermediate  degrees  of  rank, 
till  it  unites  in  one  single  head.  This  artificial  and 
complicated  machinery  is  repeated  in  all  the  outward 
expressions  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Middle  ages, 
and  more  especially  in  all  their  architectural- creations."^ — 
Corporations.  As  the  individual  interest  very  much  out- 
weighed every  other,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  de- 
sire to  form  voluntary  fellowships  and  unions  asserted 
itself  every  where  —  first  amongst  ecclesiastiacs  in  the 
monasteries,  then  in  chivalry,  and  lastly  in  the 
associations  of  the  citizens  according  to  their  several 
trades,  into  Guilds,  and  in  leagues  formed  between 
different  towns.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  find  exclusive 
corporations,  we  every  where  descry  the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualization in  full  activity,  forming  associations  and 
isolating  them  from  the  mass.  The  bold  and  vague 
strivings  of  that  age,  found  a  more  definite  expression 
in  architecture.  Like  the  whole  of  the  civilisation 
of  that  period  it  proceeded  from  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient Roman   art,    until  after  many    and  varied  trans- 
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formations,  and  the  voluntary  adaptation  of  incidental 
influences  which  it  worked  out  for  itself,  it  finally  re- 
solved itself  into  the  most  imposing  system,  known  in 
the  history  of  architecture.  The  best  energies  of  all 
the  Christian  nations  in  the  Middle  ages  were  bestowed 
upon  it,  so  as  to  further,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  them.  —  Germany 
and  France  take  the  first  rank  in  these  sti-ivings,  Eng- 
land the  second,  while  Spain  and  Italy  are  more  in  the 
back-ground. 

Two  distinct  styles  of  Architecture,  the  Roman  and 
the  Gothic  (Saxon)  characterise  two  different  epochs. 

The  Monasteries.  The  Roman  Or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Catholic  style  is  in  its  fundamental  character  es- 
sentially priestly.  —  The  building  of  churches  especially 
originated  with  the  clergy.  —  The  Monasteries  were  not 
only  the  nurseries  of  science  and  civilisation,  the  centre 
of  all  energy  and  zeal  in  art,  but  they  cultivated  the 
soil  too,  and  made  of  a  waste  and  barren  desert,  a  fi-uit- 
ful  oasis.  —  Therefore  we  find  that  if  the  monks  were 
not  the  only  fosterers  of  Architecture,  yet  it  was  chiefly 
in  their' hands  *) ;  more  especially  the  Benedictines  ^)  and 
after  them  the  Cistercians,  occupied  themselves  with  it. 


1)  With  regard  to  the  distinctive  appellations  for  Masons  Wyatt 
Papworth' informs  us  that  the  Latin  "Caementanus"  is  the  most  an- 
cient (1077)  and  the  one  the  most  in  use.  —  (See  Fessler,  crit.  Hist, 
and  Heldmann.)  In  the  year  1217  one  author  uses  the  word  "cementarius", 
as  synonymous  with  mason.  In  the  year  1212  "ccmentarii"  is  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  with  sculptores  lapidum  liberorum.  In  the  year 
1396  this  expression  is  to  be  met  with  "Lathomos  vocatos  fremaceons", 
as  also  the  appellation  "Freemason",  is  in  1396  found  in  the  building 
scrolls  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  Kent  and  in  Devonshire.  —  Liberi 
muraiores  is  also  sometimes  seen. 

2)  See  Fallou  I.  o.  p.  187,  etc.     Fessler,   Gesch.  III.  Part. 
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Each  monastery  was  a  colony  in  which  not  merely 
exercises  of  devotion  were  carried  on,  where  languages, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy  were  taught,  but  in  which 
Agriculture  likewise,  and  many  other  diflferent  trades 
were  pursued.  —  Every  abbot  considered  it  his  duty  to 
contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Church  attached 
to  his  Monastery,  and  to  found  new  Churches  and  Mo- 
nasteries; and  as  he  had  also  the  superintendence  of 
the  erection  of  certain  edifices  entrusted  to  his  care, 
the  promotion  of  Architecture,  (which  at  that  time  in- 
cluded both  Painting  and  Sculpture,)  was  something 
-which  lay  near  to  his  heart.  The  Abbots  sketched  out 
the  plans  of  their  churches  and  convents,  and  super- 
intended the  building  of  them.  Hence  arose  settled 
school  traditions,  and  the  several  monasteries  formed 
associations  with  one  another. 

The  handicrafts  living  in  close  connexion  with  the 
jnonasteries  and  assisting  the  monks  in  the  execution 
of  their  buildings,  formed  associations  amongst  them-^ 
selves  from  which  doubtless  the  Lodges  or  BauhUtten 
had  their  rise*).  » 

The  erection  of  more  considerable  public  buildings 
must  of  necessity  for  a  number  of  years,  have  closely 
united  many  artists  and  workmen,  who  lived  together, 
and  worked  in  common;  the  permanent  duration  of 
these  unions,  the  discipline  to  be  maintained  amongst 
"the  workmen,  and  the  attainment  of  the  end  they  had 
in  view,  this  was  only  possible  if  strict  order  and  re- 
gularity were  observed  both  among  subordinates  and 
^equals.     Consequently  these  unions  must  very  soon  have 


1)  Schmieder  attributes  the  religious  spirit  pervading  the  present 
institution  and  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  address  bestowed  on  the  officers 
in  the  lodges  to  the  close  connection  maintained  between  the  "Baii- 
Mtten''  and  the  monasteries. 
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assumed  a  distinctive  social  character,  the  fraternities 
{Confraternitaten)  established  by  the  monasteries  in  dif- 
ferent countries  probably  served  as  models,  as  advan- 
tages were  there  offered  to  every  member,  which,  save 
within  their  precincts^  were  difficult  to  obtain;  neither 
is  it  impossible  that  this  social  form  was  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  other  and  earlier  building  associations. 

The  Lodges,  When  the  predilection  for  building  rapidly 
"Banhiitten".  jmjpgased  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  laity  had  to  be  resorted  to,  thus  in 
time  enabling  them  likewise  to  obtain  a  knowledge  and 
to  become  versed  in  the  practice  of  architecture.  Indeedj 
as  the  monks  and  bishops  gradually  renounced  simplicity 
in  their  manner  of  living,  and  art  was  less  esteemed  by 
them,  its  exercise  became  confined  to  the  laity  alone.  — 
When  at  last  greater  self-reliance  had  been  acquired, 
and  the  rising  importance  of  the  cities  imparted  a  civil 
aspect  to  daily  life,  the  German  genius  was  aroused  to 
a  full  display  of  its  strength,  and  boldly  attempted  to 
surpass  in  splendor  all  the  creations  ever  yet  under- 
taken. UnTettered  by  the  shackles,  foreign  laws  and 
ceremonies  imposed,  and  strengthened  by  a  clear  and 
complete  technical  knowledge  of  their  art,  the  national' 
taste  first  gave  utterance  to  her  deepest  thoughts  in  her 
own  native  language  *),  and  the  Saxon  (gothic)  s.tyle  of 
architecture  made  its  appearance  1225  to  1525. 


1)  The  Christian  architects  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  upright 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  thus  leading  the  thoughts  upwards  to 
Heaven,  and  this  style  in  its  highest  perfection  is  the  expression  of  thai; 
innate  spirit  of  piety  inherent  in  the  German  mind.  —  It  led  the  archi- 
tects to  form  independent  creations  of  their  own  and  to  display  the  most 
perfect  harmony  in  their  architectural  design.  —  It  gave  them  com- 
plete command  over  the  huge  masses  of  materials  they  had  to  deal 
with,  and  we  trace  its  influence  in  the  minutest  ornamentes.  Their  works 
of  art   were,    as   it   were,  a   hymn   of  praise   to   the  Deity,    whence  they 
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With  unprejudiced  minds,  the  German  architects 
seized  upon  every  thing  that  had  been  elsewhere  crowned 
with  success,  and  what  they  acquired  for  themselves 
through  their  own  exertions,  this  they  kept  profoundly 
secret  Jn  their  guilds  and  corporations,  which  embraced 
in  one  common  bond  of  fellowship  all  the  workmen  of 
the  more  important  towns,  whether  near  at  hand  or  at 
a,  distance.  —  The  ever  restless  novelty-loving  in- 
habitants of  northern  France,  who  had  a  large  portion 
of  German  blood  in  their  veins,  are  thought  to  have 
originated  the  Gothic  style  of  Architecture;  for  there, 
in  the  period  between  1160  to  1170  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Thence  it  was  quickly  transplanted  to  Eng- 
land, afterwards  to  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  northern 
nations,  whilst  southern  kingdoms  manifested  great  in- 
•difference  on  the  subject.  The  further  improvement  of 
the  gothic  style,  as  well  as  its  perfection,  was  reserved 
nevertheless  for  the  Germans.  The  mathematical  rules 
and  proportions  appropriate  to  this  style  were  taught 
in  the  Lodges*)  of  the  German  Stone-cutters,  and  com- 
municated to  each  other,  as  secrets  appertaining  ex- 
clusively to  their  art. 

w.  V.  Hirsohau.  Similar  Lodges  (Bauhiitten)  were  erected 
wherever  a  large  edifice  was  in  course  of  building,  and 
-as  these  buildings  often  took  years  to  complete,  round 
about  the  Bauhiitten  dwelling  houses  were  constructed, 
which  ultimately  became  colonies  and  even  monasteries. 


derived  the  power  to  create.  In  a  word,  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture, 
is  elegant  ia  its  details,  grailM  in  its  entirety,  iiiventive,  and  full  of 
meaning  in  every  part,  P.  W.  Mogk,  die  Aegidien-Kirche  zu  Oschaiz. 
1849. 

1)  Hiittcd.  e.  Lodge,  a  booth  made  of  boards,  errected  near  the  edi- 
£ce  which  was  being  built,  where  the  Stone-cutters  kept  their  tools, 
carried  on  their  work,  assembled,  and  most  probably  occasionally  eat 
^nd  slept  there. 

-Pindel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  4 
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The  Abbot  Wilhelm  von  Hirschau,  Count  Palatine  of 
Scheuren,  A.  D.  1080—1091,  is  considered  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  German  Bauhiitten^  he  had  previously 
been  master  of  the  BauMtte  of  St.  Emmeran  in  Eatis- 
bon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and  en- 
larging the  convent  of  Hirschau,  workmen  of  every  kind 
had  been  brought  together,  who  had  been  inco^orated 
with  the  monastery  as  Laybrethren,  and  whose  in- 
struction and  general  improvement  had  been  greatly 
promoted  by  him.  Their  social  life  was  regulated  hj 
special  laws,  and  the  one  the  most  frequently  inculcated 
by  William  was,  that  brotherly  concord  should  prevail, 
because  only  by  working  together  and  lovingly  uniting 
all  their  strength,  would  it  be  possible  to  accompHsh 
such  great  works,  as  were  these  undertakings  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Those  Lodges  conducted  by  the  Benedictines  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  until  the  ecclesiastics  by  degrees  lost 
their  taste  for  architecture,  and  the  masterbuilders,  who 
had  been  trained  by  them,  separated  themselves  from 
the  monasteries.  As  early  as  the  13th  century  many 
Lodges  of  Stone-cutters  existed,  which  were  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  monasteries,  and. were  closely 
bound  together,  forming  one  general  association 
which  included  all  German  Stone-cutters.  —  They  had 
especial  signs  of  recognition  and  secret  ceremonies: 
{Heimlichkeifen),  and  were  kept  together  by  certain 
guild-laws  (Ordnungen) ,  to  the  due  observance  of  which 
each  member  was  bound  by  oath,  and  in  which  their 
privileges  and  duties  were  clearly  defined.  —  Various 
contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed  concei-ning 
the  nature  and  organisation  of  these  Lodges,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  their  skill  and  science.  —  Some  ignoring 
the  vast  and  deep  intuitive  power  unfolded  in  these 
BauhUtten,  have  discerned  in  them  nothing   more   than 
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the  ordinary  abiding  places  of  incorporated  bodies  of 
Craftsmen,  wherein  a  stricter  discipline  was  exercised 
while  others  again,  largely  drawing  upon  their  imagination, 
have  regarded  them  as  the  depositories  of  deep  and 
important  mysteries.  But  in  truth  the  medieval  Lodges 
were  the  resort,  neither  of  subtle  adepts,  nor  of  mere 
every-day  workmen.  A.  Reichensperger')  justly 
affirms  —  "the  intellectual  harmony  which  existed  in 
those  Lodges,  notwithstanding  the  outward  diversity  ex- 
hibited in  their  creations,  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
nature  and  organisation  of  the  institution  had  a  much 
firmer  footing  than  could  be  supplied  by  arbitrary  pre- 
cepts, and  unmeaning  signs,  adopted  by  journeymen 
masons  —  as  also  'the  testimony  vouchsafed  in  the  in- 
comparable works  of  their  erection,  which  like  trees  of 
miraculous  growth,  continued  to  thrive  through  long  cen- 
turies, steadily  submitting  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
laws,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  wrought  in  the 
luxury  and  culture  of  nations". 

"It  is  well  known"  remarks  Reichensperger  farther 
"there  was  less  skill  displayed  in  writing  in  the  Middle 
ages,  than  in  our  times,  and  the  least  of  all  in  the  region 
of  art;  the  lapidary  style  in  its  most  literal  sense,  was  the 
one  adopted;  they  chronicled  in  buildings  and  in  works 
of-  art.  Those  records,  very  few  .of  which  reach  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  especially 
referring  to  the  building  corporations,  the  monuments  of  art, 
and  the  social  life  of  the  middle  ages,  must  be  viewed 
together,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  afford  a  picture  of 
the  subject."  All  the  statutes  of  the  Stone-cutters 
prove,  that  practical  views  of  religion,  strict  morality, 
and  uprightness  of  conduct  were  the  main  pillars  on 
which  the  Lodges  were  supported. 

1)   „Die   BauMtten    des  Mitlelalters".     Kolner   Domblati     1851,    and 
Freimaurerzeitung.  1859,  Nr.  28. 
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Before  however  we  pass  on  tO:  study  the  nature, 
laws,  and  customs  of.  the  fraternities  of  Stone-cutters) 
we  will  first  more  closely  investigate  their  origin  and 
gradual  development. 

The  Guilds.  In  very  early  times  in  Germalny,  we  find 
that  confederacies  were  formed,  in  which  the  members 
by  solemn  oath  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, to  defend  each  other  against  all  foes  foreign  and 
domestic,  particularly  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors.  Soon  after  the  formation 
of  towns,  which  gradually  rose  in  importance,  and  to 
which  numbers  of  freemen  flocked,  trade  and  business 
improved,  and  within  the  walls  of  these  towns,  fraternities 
and  guilds  were  formed,  which  included  all  the  citizens. 

The  existence  of  such  protective  guilds,  in  the  13th 
century,  in  nearly  all  German  towns  is  not  entitled  to 
belief,  merely  from  the  authority  of  received  tradition  *) 
but  from  several  statutes,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  They  had  at  their  head  a  brother  who  took  the  chair 
(Alderman,  Master),  new  members  were  only  admitted 
on  good  security,  regularly  constituted  assemblies  were 
convened  for  the  despatch  of  business,  in  which  every 
thing  pertaining  to  their  trade  was  freely  discussed,  and 
the  admission  of  the  sons  of  members  was  facilitated  in 
every  way  &c.  But  as  the  city  guilds  shut  out  the 
handicrafts  from  alliance  with  them,  these  latter  formed 
confederacies  of  their  own.  — 

Although  we  have  no  positive  documentary  evidence 
of  these  associations  prior  to  the  12th  century,  yet  this 
should  not  make  us  doubt  the  fact;  for  they  may  pos- 
sibly, as  Winzer  very  juptly  remarks,  have  existed  long 
before  they  possessed  written  constitutions.     It  was  not 


1)  See   Winzer,    the   German   brotherhoods    of   the  Middle  ages   &c. 
Giessen,  1859.     Bicker's  library.     Page  29  &c.     Note  19. 
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until  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  formal  recognition, 
and  when  desirous  of  acquiring  some  especial  privilege, 
that  the  necessity  of  a  writen  constitution  was  felt,  so  as  to 
give  it,  as  it  were,  superior  sanction.  AH  such  as  were 
free  born,  irreproachable  in  conduct,  were  skilled  in  their 
craft  and  therefore  had  interests  in  common,  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  association.  The  members  enjoyed  equal 
rights,  acknowledged  mutual  obligations,  and  regarded 
one  another  as  brethren.  —  This  was  likewise  the  case 
with  the  Stone-cutters. 


2.     The  Fraternity  of  Stone-masons. 

The  magnificent  architectural  monuments  of  the 
Middle  ages,  and  all  the  splendid  buildings  of  that  pe- 
riod, which  alone  come  under  our  consideration,  were 
principally  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  free-stone, 
hewn  out,  and  put  together,  according  to  the  rules 
sketched  out  in  the  architects'  design.  It  is  self-evident 
that  for  this  purpose  none  but  skilled  workmen  could 
be  employed;  these  -ft^ere  the  Storie-Masons,  from  the 
midst  of  whom  arose  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons. 

Origin  of  the  Fra-  -      iphc  ncriod   wheh  the  German  Stone- 

temity  of  Stone-  ^  ... 

Masons.  _  masous  incorporated  themselves  into  a 
fraternity  will  always  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with 
certainty.  Winzer  supposes  it  to  be,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  (1211);  we  shall  however  scarcely 
err,  if  we  go  back  to  the  11th  century,  at  which  time 
the  Eoman  style  of  architecture  arose,  being  a  blending 
of  the  ancient  Roman  element  with  the  Saxon.  In  the 
year  1000,  mankind  seized  with  a  panic,  to  us  in- 
credible>  were  expecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
last  judgment.  But  when  the  dreaded  year  had  run 
out  its  course  satisfactorily,  every  one  seemed  to  breathe 
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more  freely;  with  ardent  zeal  old  churches  were  torn 
down,  and  in  their  stead  new  and  more  magnificent 
ones  erected. 

The  erection  of  these  edifices  united  Masons,  espe- 
cially Stone-masons  together,  in  large  numbers.  As  they 
were  so  long  engaged  on  the  same  building,  the  work- 
men were  brought  in  to  very  close  contact;  the  practise 
of  the  same  art,  their  uniting  to  carry  out  the  same 
design,  the  combination  of  their  artistic  faculties,  united 
them  still  more,  and  was  the  cause  that  gradually  there 
arose  from  their  body,  the  fraternity  of  German  Stone- 
masons. According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  handicrafts 
were  first  created  into  a  brotherhood  in  Magdeburg 
Oathedral,  to  which  event  the  date  876  is  most  un- 
accountably fixed,  whereas  the  building  was  not  com- 
menced till  1211.  There  is  however  no  particular 
historical  importance  attached  to  this  tradition. 

Milner-in  his  "history  of  Winchester"  says  that 
Bishop  Lucy  in  1202,  established  a  company  of  workmen 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  building  of  his  Cathedral,  and 
that  most  likely  they  were  the  originators  of  the  fi:a- 
ternity  of  Freemasons. 

Other  English  authors  bring  down  this  event  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Gunn  (on  Gothic.  Archit.)  re- 
marks: "These  immense  works  (in  Saxon  style)  produced 
-a  host  of  artificers,  from  amongst  whom  —  in  imitation 
of  the  fraternities  already  established  —  companies,  aca- 
demies, schools,  and  corporations  were  formed.  —  An 
oath  of  secrecy  was  administered  to  the  initiated,  a  veil 
of  mystery  was  spread  over  their  meetings,  a  new  light 
was  kindled  by  their  means,  and  valuable  discoveries 
■extensively  diffused". 

In  Germany  the  Fraternity  of  Masons  was  most 
undoubtedly,  a  still  earlier  product  of  the  spirit  of 
association  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  as  was  like- 
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wise  tke  Saxon  element  in  Architecture,  the  most  crea- 
tive in  regenerating  the  art.  Therefore  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  the  fraternity  of  Stone-masons  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Hildes- 
Jieim  1061,  of  Naumburg,  Speier,  Bamberg  &c.,  although 
most  likely  these  guilds  were  more  thoroughly  per- 
fected at  a  later  date,  at  the  period  when  Gothic  archi- 
tecture flourished.  This  event  perhaps  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  was  when  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  was 
built^  at  least  another  tradition,  independently  of  the 
one  mentioned  above,  refers  to  this  city,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  celebrated  scholastic  Philosopher  Albertus, 
Count  of  Bollstadt,  usually  known  under  the  name  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  1249  resided  in  Cologne^ 
^nd  is  pointed  out,  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  German 
(gothic)  style  of  architecture.  "Albertus  *)  recalled  into 
life"  says  Heidelo£F*)  "the  symbolic  language  of  the  an- 
cients, which  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  and  adapted  it 
to  suit  architectural  forms,  where  it  rendered  excellent 
service,  figures  and  ciphers  being  adopted  as  abbreviations, 
instead  of  the  circumstantial  rules  prescribed  in  Archi- 
tecture, more  especially,  as  in  the  societies  of  Architects, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  draw  up  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Albertine  architecture  in  writing,  for  in  order 
not  to  be  profaned,  it  had  to  be  kept  most  strictly  se- 


1)  Albertus  was  born  in  Lauingen  in  Snabia  in  1205,  studied  in 
Fadua,  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  1223,^  and  taught  in  the  schools 
of  that  order  in  Hildeaheim,  Eatisboji,  Cologne,  and  Paris  (perhaps  also  in 
Strasburg).  In  the  year  1249  he  became  head-master  of  the  school  in 
■Cologne,  and  1260  bishop  of  Batisbon,  whence  after  two  years'  sojourn 
he  returned  to  Cologne.  He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  note.  Be- 
sides Theology,  he  taught  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mathe- 
thematics.  His  great  chemical  and  mechanical  skill  caused  him  to  be 
.suspected  of  witchcraft.     He  died  in  1280. 

2)  Heideloflf,  Bauhutte  des  Mittelalters.    Nurnberg  1844.  p.  10. 
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cret.  —  For  this  reason  symbols  were  made  use  of 
This  symbolic  language,  because  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  turned  to  account,  has  always  been  highly 
esteemed,  and  to  understand  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  honor.  These  symbols  were  likewise  applied 
as  a  rule  and  guide  in  the  practice  of  art ;  to  those  who 
understood  them,  they  facilitated  the  work,  as  by  their 
means,  an  insight  was.  afforded  into  the  shortest  way 
of  understanding  its  aim  and  execution;  from  this 
artistic  language  the  buildings  were  constructed.  The 
spirit  which  imbued  this  secret  doctrine  worked  effecti- 
vely in  the  " Bauhiltten"  ]  for  no  apprentice  was  ad- 
mitted, who  was  not  endowed  with  good  sound  judg- 
ment and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  for  by  such  the 
symbolic  language  would  be  more  readily  understood, 
than  by  those  who  were  entirely  uncultivated.  —  The 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  with  which  this  inspired  them,  kept  them 
from  communicating  the  consecrated  language  to  the 
unitiated;  besides  which  these  symbols  served  as  a  me- 
dium of  intercommunication  in  the  then  imperfect  state 
of  the  art  of  writing,  for  the  Mason  would  not  have 
had  time,  means,  and  opportunity  to  learn  this ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  having  as  it  were,  to  entertain  himself 
"with  those  signs  and  emiblems,  which  he  had  daily  before 
his  eyes  in  his  artistic  occupations,  he  could,  even  when 
engaged  in  his  work,  profit  by  the  instruction  and  sug- 
gestions of  his  more  experienced  comrades." 

It  is  even  asserted,  that  Albertus  Magnus  designed 
the  plan  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  as  very  probably,  owing  to  his  great  fondness 
for  architecture,  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  guilds.  It 
is    likewise   said*)    that    he    altered    their    constitution, 


1)  W-iozer,  ].  c.  page  54. 
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giving  them  new  laws.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  historical  investigation  what  share  he  had 
therein ;  whether  he  only  gave  an  impetus  to  a  scientific 
apprehension  of  the  language  of  symbols,  or  whether  he 
threw  a  light  upon  the  hidden  creative  power  contained 
in  these  symbols,  making  them  clear,  and  capable  61 
being  efi^ectually  worked  out.  Bro.  Winzer  is  of  opi- 
nion, the  advantage  resulting  to  us  is  this,  "that  as  in 
Cologne  Cathedral,  the  G-othic  style  is  fully  carried 
out  in  every  part,  the  deeper '  significaition  to  be  under- 
stood under  these  rules  and  appropriations  was  revealed. 
We  must  however  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  at  that 
period  attached  to  the  \fford  science,  in  which  allegory 
and  symbol  were  the  leading  features;  from  the  time 
of  the  crusades  to  the  Middle  Ages,  these  mystical 
characteristics  are  to  be  found ;  wherin  the  wisdom  drawn 
from  the  Judaism  of  Arabia  with  interpretations  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  constituted  the  highest  flights 
of  philosophy,  then  do  we  exactly  know  of  what  those  rules,, 
and  -that  system  of  Architecture  consisted.  Mathematical 
axioms  and  geometrical  figures,  garnished  with  mystical 
hints,  biblical  allusions  and  interpretations,  whence  the 
gothic  proportions  were  derived  and  upon  which  they 
were  based,  with  the  rules  prevalent  in  the  gothic  style, 
formed  the  innermost  and  secret  aim  of.  the  whole 
design." 

.  Extension  .  Favored  by  the  predilection  for  building 
of  the  Fraternity,  prevailing  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
architects  every  where  found  employment,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened,  that  they  were  invited  by  othfer 
builders  to  go  to  foreign  countries.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  Italy,  France  and  England,  splendid  buildings 
were  erected  by  Germans  *).  —  But  in  Germany  espe- 


i)  See  Dallaway,    Discourses    upon    Architecture,    p.    406; 
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cially,  did  they  travel  about  and  disperse  themselves  in 
all  directions.  —  In  consequence  of  which,  as  early  as 
the  13th  century,  there  were  Stone  Masons'  „BavhiMe(f 
established  in  Magdeburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Cologne, 
Halberstadt  &c.  German  architecture  however,  did  not 
long  continue  to  flourish,  and  as  it  declined,  the  Bau- 
hiitten  declined  too,  and  fell  into  disorder,  to  put  a  stop 
io  which,  in  1459,  the  masters  of  nineteen  different  Bau- 
hiitten  in  Southern  and  Central  Germany  united  themselves 
and,'  April  25th,  in  Ratisbon  wrote  down  the  re-modelled 
laws^  entitling  them  "ordinances".  These  Statutes  were 
afterwards  altered  many  times  and  in  1498  were  confirmed 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  by  several  successive 
Jimperors. 

The  Members  of  the  legally  constituted  autonomian 
confederacy  (Masters,  Parlierer  [Speakers] ,  journeymen,) 
acknowledged  as  superiors  the  Workmasters  in  the 
principal  Lodges  in  Strasburg,  Vienna,  Cologne,  Bern 
and  afterwards  Zurich,  —  but  the  highest  referee  of  all, 
was  the  Master  of  the  principal  Lodge  in  Strasburg 
Minster;  all  disputes  amongst  the  members  were  by 
him*)  adjusted.  The  BauhUtten  in  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Hildesheim,  and  many  other 
cities,  were  not  represented  in  this  Stone-Mason  congress, 
nor  was  their  attendance  solicited.  —  It  was  not  till 
some  years  later  that  a  copy  of  the  new  code  of  laws, 
drawn  up  in  Strasburg,  was  sent  to  them,  accompanied 


Zamodia  the  German  at  Pisa;  John  and  Simon  of  Cologne  at  Burgos  in 
Spain;  Otho,  a  German  artificer  in  the  building  of  Westminster  &c. 

1)  This  was  likewise  the  case,  when  Vienna  and  Zurich  themselreB 
in  important  and  doubtful  causes  referred  to  their  mother  College  »t 
Strasburg.  See  Schopflin,  Alsatia  lUustrata.  Kr.  Urk.  2  vol.  p.  243. 
Schopflin  says  amongst  other  things:  "We  know,  that  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  which  spread  itself  throughout  Europe,  owed  its  origia 
and  organisation  to  the  Stone  Masons  of  Germany." 
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■with  the  request  that  they  would  join  the  fraternity. 
-Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  they  held  a  congress 
Aug.  24th  and  Sept.  29th  1462,  at  Torgau,  and  drew 
up  a  special  code  *)  of  their  own,  which  never  received 
legal  confirmation.  —  The  fraternity  employed  in  the 
building  of  Strasburg  Minster  were  the  first  in  Ger- 
many to  call  themselves  Free-Masons',  for  such  as  had 
formerly  been  under  the  direction  of  the  monks,  had 
been  merely  termed  fraternities  under  such  and  such 
•a  saint,  and  even  the  original  company  of  Architects 
-at  Strasburg  before  the  year  1440  bore  the  name  of 
Brothers  of  St.  John. 

The  organraatjon  Let  US  now  tum  to  'the  actual  organization 
'^""'"''' andsystem^) of  theFraternityitself  Wherever 
a  master  had  a  building  in  the  course  of  erection,  there 
were  always  workmen  in  great  numbers,  and  the'  German 
Stone-masons  formed  a  sort  of  canfratermttxs  together, 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath;  to  which  union  besides 
the  confederates,  amateurs  were  also  admitted,  if  they 
only  consented  to  enter  the  Brotherhood,  and  submit 
to  its  laws.  —  Among  the  privileges  granted  these  ama- 
teurs were,  a  participation  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  (in  conformity  to  established  custom)  a  share  in 
the  election  of  officers,  in  the  banquets,  and  in  works 
of  charity.  —  At  the  head  of  the  fraternity,  there 
was,  in  compliance  with  ancient  usage  president,  i.  e. 
Master  of  the  chair,  chosen  by  vote,  for  his  deserts; 
be  was  elected  annually,  and  adjusted  all  diflferences, 
•conformably  to  the  observances,  practised  among  me- 
-chanics,  and  the  rights  of  Stone-masons ;  the  rest  of  the 


1)  See  the  laws  of  the  Stone-masons  of  the  year  1462  from  the 
Ko'chlitz  copy  in  "Communications  from  the  Society  of  Grerman  Masons", 
vol.  I.,  2.  Part. 

2}  Winzer,  1.  c.  Page  55.  —  Pallou,  1.  c.  Page  212. 
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Brethren  were  equal,  aijd  as  such  entitled  to  equal  pri- 
vileges. I 

The  Fellow-craft  was  obliged  to  instruct  his  brother , 
gratuitously  in  his  art,  therefore  to  communicate  to  hikn 
every  thing  in  which  he  was  himself  skilled,  and  this 
knowledge  was  only  to  be  imparted  to  such,  as  were 
acknowledged  as  Brethren.  A  meeting  was  convened 
every  month,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  society  were 
discussed,  sentence  was  passed  on  the  offenders  agaihst 
the  laws,  and  last  of  all  a  banquet  took  place.  Th& 
chief  festivals  of  the  Stone-masons,  were  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  —  and  the  one  designated  the  Day  of  th© 
"four  crowned  martyrs",  the  especial  patron  saints  of  the 
Stone-masons.  Whoever  had  served  his  time  and  finished 
his  travels,  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Lodges;  if  found  t* 
have  been  irreproachable  in  his  conduct,  he  was  accepted, 
upon  payment  of  his  fees  and  upon  his  taking  the 
vows  of  obedience  and  secrecy.  —  Besides  these  monthly 
meetings  every  principal  Jjodge  held  a  chief  meetiilg 
at  least  once  a  year  (Hohe  Morgensprache).  When  after- 
wards the  masters  excluded  the  Fellow-crafts  from  these 
meetings,  from  two  to  four  principal  meetings  were  held 
a  year,  and  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodg^ 
of  the  present  Freemasons  are  a  continuation  of  these; 
the  Fellow-crafts  continued  to  have  monthly  meetings,)  and 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  reception  of  new  members,  th^y 
retained  a  part  of  the  ancient  custom.  —  The  meetings 
and  judicial  sittings  were  opened  and.  closed  by.ia 
catechism  or  dialogue  between  the  presiding'  Master :  and 
his  Wardens.  It  was  not  till  after  his  admission  into  the 
fraternity,  i.  e.  so  long  as  the  Lodges  flourished,  that  the  newly 
made  brother,  was  initiated  into  the  secrets :  —  instruction 
was  given  in  Allegory  and  the  symbols  in  use  in  mo- 
numental architecture,  and  the  explanation  of  the  signi- 
fication  of   many  architectural   adornments   was  taught, 
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-and  he  learnt  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art,  himself 
do  sketch,  plans  so  as  to  pave  the  way  to  his  one  day  ob- 
taining the  Mastership. 

The  Saxon  Style  of  architecture,  and  with  it  the 
ancient  language  of  symbols,  was  preserved  in  the  old 
<3rerman  Bauhutten  till  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  but 
when  the  fraternity  was  on  the  decline,  the  assemblies  aimed 
Jess  at  improving  and  perfecting  art,  than  at  preserving 
the  ceremonies,  and  accommodating  disputes  within  their 
■own  independent  jurisdiction.  What  they  had  learned, 
they  retained,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  progress, 
consequently  they  retrograded.  After  the  Reformation, 
when  the  building  of  Churches  almost  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  symbols  were  seldomer  explained,  the  Stone- 
masons degenerated  more  into  mechanics,  and  as  a 
matter  of >  course  their  ceremonies,  which  were  not  clearly 
understood,  resembled  more  nearly  those  of  other  handi- 
■erafts,  and  lost  their  meaning,  especially  as  in  many 
places,  the  Stone-masons  were  jncorporated  with  the 
jnagonic  guilds.  This  was,  however,  not  exactly  the  case 
in  England;  though  by  degrees  they  gradually  sunk  to 
the  grade  of  mechanics,  yet  they  kept  up  their  cere- 
monies, so  that,  when  the  present  fraternity  of  Free- 
masons was  established,  these  were  still  in  use,  and 
needed  only  to  have  a  different  signification 
attached  to  them. 


3.  The  customs  and  symbols  of  the  German  Stone-masons. 

A  complete  insight  into  the  customs  in  use  among 
the  fraternity  of  Stone-masons,  into  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, will  most  likely  never  be  vouchsafed  to  us.  Never- 
theless, we  know  enough  to  decide  that  in  all  e^ential 
particulars  they  are  the  product  of  German  soil;  even 
the  English  catechism,  as  preserved  to  us  amongst  the 
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Sloane  Manuscripts  No.  3329,  contains  passages  referring, 
to  the   ancient  German  Vehmic  courts  (Vehme).  *)    We 
will  leave  undecided  whatFallou  asserts,  that  the  form 
of  initiation  amongst  the  Stonemasons  is  an  imitation  of 
the  rite  of  consecration  of  the  order  of  Benedictines. 

The  Fellow-craft  when  he  had  served  his  time,  and 
was  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Fraternity,  was 
obliged,  as  in  other  guilds,  to  prove  that  he  was  of  re- 
spectable parentage,  born  in  wedlock  and  bore  a  good 
reputation  (there  were  some  trades,  which  were  thought 
dishonorable,  and  on  that  account  their  sons  were  ineli- 
gible  as  members  of  a  guild).  —  Most  of  the  statutes  re- 
quired expressly  that  they  should  be  free-born,  of  blameless 
reputation,  possessing  capacity  both  of  body  and  mind.  — 
The  candidate  then  received  a  sign,  his  peculiar  mark  of 
honorable  distinction,  which  henceforward  he  had  to  cut 
into  every  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  —  The  brother,, 
who  proposed  his  admission,  had  likewise  to  become 
security  for  his  good  eonduct.  —  On  the  day  fixed  the 
candidate  went  into  the  house,  where  the  assembhes- 
were  held,  where  the  master  of  the  chair  had  had  every 
thing  prepared  in  due  order,  in  the  hall  of  the  craft,' 
the  brethren  were  then  summoned  (of  course  bearing  no 
weapons  of  any  kind,  it  being .  a  place  dedicated  to 
peace),  and  the  assembly  was  opened  by  the  Master,  who 
first  acquainted  them  with  the  proposed  inauguration  of 
the  candidate,  despatching  a  brother  to  prepare  him. 
The  messenger,  in  imitation  of  an  ancient  heathen  custom, 
suggests  to  his  companion,  that  he  should  assume  the 
demeanour  of  a  supplicant;  he  is  then  stripped  of  all 
weapons,  and  every  thing  of  metal  is  taken  from  him; 
he  is  .  divested  of  half  his  garments,  and  with  his  eyes 


1)  Secret  Criminal  courts    of  justice,    established  in  Germany  during 
the  middle  ages. 
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bound,  and  breast  and  left  foot  bare,  he  stands  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  which  is  opened  to  him  after  three 
destinct  knocks.  —  The  Junior  Warden  conducts  him  to 
the  Master,  who  makes  him  kneel  and  repeat  a  prayer. 
The  Candidate  is  then  led  three  times  round  the  hall  of 
the  guild,  halting  at  last  at  the  door,  and  putting  his^ 
feet  together  in  the  form  of  a  right  angle,  that  he  may 
in  three  upright  square  steps  place  himself  in  front  of 
the  Master.  Between  the  two,  lying  open  on  the  table, 
is  a  New  Testament,  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  a 
Mason's  square  over  which  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient 
custom,  he  stretches  out  his  right  hand,  swearing  to 
be  faithfol  to  the  duties  to  which  he  pledges  himself, 
and  to  keep  secret,  whatever  has  been,  or  may  be 
hereafter  made  known  to  him  in  this  place.  —  The 
bandage  is  then  removed  from  his  eyes,  the  three  great 
Lights  are  shewn  him,  a  new  apron  bound  round  him, 
the  password  given  him,  and  his  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
Guild  pointed  out  to  him.  The  manner  of  knocking  and 
gripe  of  the  hand  were  and  are  the  same  as  those  now 
used  by  the  apprentices  in  Freemasonry.  After  the 
Master  has  enquired,  if  any  one  has  any  thing  else  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the.  assembly,  he  closes  the 
proceedings  with  the  usual  knocks  of  the  Stone-masons^ 
hammer. 

At  the  banquet  which  invariably  cucceeds  the  re- 
ception of  the  candidate,  which  feasts  were  always  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer,  the  chief-master  proposes  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  newly  accepted  brother  in  the  drinking 
cup  oft  he  Brotherhood  called  "Willkommen"  to  which  the 
brother  replies  by  drinking  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
fraternity.  At  that  time,  as  now,  and  in  all  other  guilds, 
healths  were  drunk  with  three  times  three ;  the  cup  was 
taken  hold  of  with  a  glove,  or  pockethandkerchief ;  the 
cover  lifted   off;  and  lastly  it  was   carried  to  the  lipsj 
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the  cup  was  emptied  in  three  separate  draughts  and  re- 
placed on  the  table  in  three  motions. 

When  a  Fellow-craft  was  on  his  travels,  and  wished 
to  visit  the  Lodge  of  any  place  for  the  first  time,  he 
knocked  three  times  distinctly  approaching  ,with  three 
upright  regular  steps,  the  Master  or  Speaker,  (Polirer, 
a  corruption  of  ParUerer)  who  supplies  the  place  of  the 
Master  in  his  absence,  and  also  addresses  strangers, 
the  other  Fellows  all  standing  round,  their  feet  placed 
at  right  angles. 

The  salutations  of  the  travelling  Fellows  are:  God 
greet  you,  —  God  guide  you,  —  God  reward  you  — 
Master,  Parlierer,  and  all  good  comrades.  Upon  which 
the  Master  or  Parlierer  retixrns  thanks  that  the  appren- 
tice  may  know,    which  is  the  chief,   then  he  continues 

■''the  Master  N.N.  sends  you  a  greeting!" This  is 

a  summary  account  of  the  customs  usual  amongst  the 
German  Masons  on  the  admission  of  a  candidate.  Whoever 
wishes  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Fallou  and  Winzer  and  likewise  to 
Appendix  A:  "Examination  of  German  Stonemasons." 

Symbolism.  Together  with  the  customs  which  the  Stone- 
masons received,  and  upon  which  they  greatly  improved, 
there  were  likewise  secret  teachings  in  architecture,  and 
mystical  numbers  handed  down  to  them,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  their  buildings.  The  numbers  3,  5,  7,  and  9, 
were  especially  sacred,  as  were  also  the  colors  gold  and 
azure  which  bore  a  symbolic  allusion  to  their  art,  and 
white  to  their  secret  association.  The  "interlaced  cord" 
which  is  to  be  found  sometimes  as  an  adornment  over 
portals,  has  reference  to  this  last.  The  following  articles 
were  their  most  expressive  and  peculiar  symbols :  the  com- 
passes, square,  the  thone-hammer  or  gavel,  and  foot  rule,  all 
which  had  in  the  Bauhiltten  an  especial  meaning  conferred 
on  them.     As  in  the  Church  the  Priest  took  his  place  in 
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the  East,  so  in  the  Hutte  did  the  Master  of  the  chair; 
the  wardens  of  the  fraternity  sat  in  the  West  facing  the 
East.  These  three  principal  officers  were  emblematical 
of  the  three  pillars  in  the  Bauhutte:  Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty,  and  served  too  as  types  of  the  Brother- 
liood. 

With  regard  to  the  symbolising  of  the  masonic  im- 
plements it  was  not  alone  a  characteristic  of  the  times, 
but  by  example  it  was  made  incumbent  on  all;  for  the 
Stonemasons  were  by  no  means  the  first,  who  symbolised 
the  instruments  of  their  trade ;  though  indeed  above  all 
other  guilds  they  had  most  especial  cause  to  invest  them 
with  a  far  higher  worth,  and  to  refer  them  to  a  spiritual 
building;  for  it  was  a  holy  vocation  to  which  they  de- 
voted themselves.  By  the  erection  of  a  house  to  God's 
service,  the  Master  Mason  did  not  alone  perpetuate  his 
own  name,  but  assisted  also  to  the  glorification  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Beings,  to  the  Spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  stimulated  to  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtue  and  piety. 

Intimations  of  their  secret  Brotherhood  and  of  the 
symbols  known  to  them  are  to  be  found  on  all  their 
monumental  buildings,  as  well  as  of  their  religious  views, 
which  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  morals  of  the  clergy  every  where,  as  well  as  to  the 
strict  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  —  In  the  St.  Se- 
baldus  Church  in  Nuremburg  is  a  carving  in  stone,  re- 
presenting a  nun,  in  the  lewd  embrace  of  a  monk. 
In  the  large  Church  at  Strassburg,  in  one  of  the 
transepts  opposite  the  pulpit,  a  hog-  and  a  goat  may 
be  seen  carrying  a  sleeping  fox,  as  a  sacred  relic; 
a  bitch  is  following  the  hog;  in  advance  of  this  pro- 
cession is  a  bear  with  a  cross,  and  before  the  bear 
a  wolf  holding  a  burning  wax  taper.  Then  follows 
an  ass,  who  is  reading  Mass  at  the  Altar.    In  the  Cathe- 

Pindel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  5 
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dral  of  Wiirzburg  are  to  be  found  the  significant  columns 
J.  and  B.  which  were  in  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple. 
In  the  Church  of  Doberan  in  Mecklenburg ')  there  arc 
many  double  triangles  placed  in  a  significant  manner, 
three  vine  leaves  in  masonic  fashion,  united  by  a  cord, 
and  symbolic  ciphers  on  the  columns;  there  is  further  a 
beautifully  preserved  Altar  piece  which  apprizes  us  of 
the  religious  views  of  the  architect.  In  the  foreground 
tiiere  are  priests  turning  -a  mill,  grinding  dogmatic 
doctrines  therein.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  is 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jesus,  having  a  flaming 
star  on  the  lower  part  of  her  body.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  is  a  representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
which  are  the  Apostles  in  the  well  known  Freemasons' 
attitude  (fee.  In  another  gothic  Church  is  a  satirical  de- 
lineation of  the  over-shadotring  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  a 
picture  of  Mary,  from  beneath  whose  dress  issues  a  leathern 
pipe,  up  to  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Brandenburg  a  fox  in  priestly  robes  is  pi-eaching 
to  a  flock  of  geese ;  in  the  Minster  at  BernC)  in  a  pictm-e 
of  the  last  judgment,  tie  Pope  is  amongst  the  damned. 
The  corporations  of  Architects  existed  when  the 
orthodox  Church  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  glory, 
and  the  Papacy  probably  in  the  .plenitude  of  its  power, 
but  at  the  same  time  shfe  had  to  Wrestle  with  a  widely 
spreading  enlightenment,  and  with  many  communilies 
of  so-called  Heretics,  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  and 
some  too  who  held  Christian  opinions  in  all  their 
original  purity,  as  for  instance  the  Cathari,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Waldenses,   Paterini;  the  votaries  and  adhe- 


1)  See  „The  Church  in  Doberan,  described  in  reference  to  Free- 
masonry by  Brother  Paetow,  Orator  in  the  Lodge  of  three  Stars  in  Rostock 
ill  the  Preimaurerzeiiung  1858  Kr.  49.  (the  Church  was  6on¥ecrated 
in  1368.) 
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rents  of  these  various  denominations  wandered  into 
every  part  of  Europe,  forming  new  communities,  not 
only  receiving  noblemen,  freemen,  citizens,  and  mer- 
chants into  fellowship  with  them,  but  monks,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  Reason  was  every  where  arming  herself 
in  silence,  to  defend  the  oppressed  kingdom  of  God, 
and  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  darkness  to  preserve 
the  light  of  truth.  Excommunication,  interdict,  and  the 
funeral-pile  were  insufficient  to  suppress  and  hinder 
the  rapid  development  and  spiritual  emancipation  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Grerman  Stonemasons  could  not  remain  ignorant 
of  these  struggles,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
some  of  them  even  secretly  played  their  part,  as  the 
„Wahrzeichen"  (Signs)  of  which  we  have  just  made 
mention,  and  which  we  might  have  very  considerably 
multiplied,  most  amply  testify.  The  Masons,  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  their  art,  were  continually  brought  into 
contact  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men;  they  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
well  knew  the  d«generat;y  of  the  clergy.  They  were  far 
ahead  of  their  contemporaries  in  general  knowledge  and 
education;  and  in  their  travels  to  and  fro,  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the  far 
East,  they  became  familiar  with  widely-differing  religious 
views,  and  obtained  a  clearer  conception  of  Christianity. 
They  had  also  learned  to  practice  toleration,  and  their 
Lodges  became  a  sure  place  of  refuge  for  those,  whom 
religious  fanaticsm  persecuted  on  account  of  their  opinions. 
—  All  who  were  good  and  true,  and  well  skilled  in  the  art, 
were  received  among  them,  and  were  protected  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  blood-thirsty  In- 
quisition, which  could  be  the  more  readily  done  by  them, 
as  no  class  or  condition  could  possibly  dispense  with  the 
operative  Masons,  and  having  the  secrets  of  their  art  to 
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preserve,  they   were   not  so   open  to  the  suspicions  of 
the  Church  1). 

4.    The  Dissolution  of  the  Fraternity. 

The  decline  of  the  German  Brotherhood  2)  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  decline  of  the  desire  to  erect  new 
buildings,  added  to  which,  the  art  of  printing  rendered 
education  more  general,  and  the  Universities  spread  every- 
where more  universal  enlightenment.  The  Eeformation 
gave  a  clearer  insight  into  every  branch  of  science,  bestow- 
ing fresh  vigor  on  all  mental  struggles,  but  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  the  respect  hitherto  shewn  to  sym- 
bolism and  art.  The  farther  the  Reformation  extended, 
the  fewer  the  churches  and  monasteries  which  were 
built,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  builders  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Then  followed  the  Thirty  Year's 
War,  during  which  all  building  was  discontinued.  In 
1681  the  ancient  city  of  Strasburg  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fi-ench,  and  the  German  princes,  so  often  deceived 
by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  jealous  of  his  power, 
sought  hy  every  possible  means  to  circumscribe  his  in- 
fluence in  Germany.  Their  attention  must  necessarily 
have  been  attracted  to  a  community  like  that  of  the 
Masons,    the    members    of  which   scattered   throughout 

1)  Notwithslanding  this,  however,  the  fraternities  existing  as  early 
as  the  year  1189  were  proliibited  by  the  council  of  Bouen  (Cap.  25),  and  the 
same  was  most  clearly  expressed  at  the  council  of  Avignon  in  the  year 
1326  where  (Cap.  37)  it  is  said,  the  members  of  the  fraternity  met  an- 
nually, bound  themselves  by  oath  mutually  to  love  and  asist  each  other, 
wore  a  costume,  had  certain  well-known  and  characteristic  signs  and  counter- 
signs, and  chose  a  president  (Majorem)  whom  they  promised  to  obey. 

2)  See  Heldmann  1.  c.  pag.  337.  —  In  France,  the  Building  Asso- 
ciations flourished  for  a  time,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  \.&^  century, 
gradually  declined,  and  finally  united  with  the  city  guilds  or  corporations. 
They  were  entirely  abolished  by  Francis  I.  in  1539.  (Rebold,  hUt. 
gen.  pag.  75.) 
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Germany;  and  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties,  still 
owed  allegiance  to  the  mother-lodge  of  Strasburg,  then 
under  French  jurisdiction.  By  a  decree  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  March  le""  1707,  all  connection  of  the  German 
Stone-masons  with  the  Haupt-Hiitte  of  Strasburg  was 
formally  interdicted.  Attempts  were  made  to  establish 
a  National  Haupt-Hutte  for  Germany,  but  without  success; 
and  disputes  and  dissensions  arose  among  the  various 
Lodges.  In  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  as  well  as 
of  numerous  complaints  concerning  abuses  which  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  craft,  the  Imperial  Edict  of 
Aug.  16'^  1731;  abolished  all  Haupt-EilUen,  as  such, 
transferring  to  the  government  alone  the  adjudication  of 
all  disputes  between  the  guilds  and  crafts.  It  was  also 
ordained  that  all  distinction  between  the  Salute-masons 
(Grussmaurer)  and  the  Lettermasons  ( Brief maurer)  should 
thenceforth  be  dropped,  and  that  for  the  future  no  new 
Master  should  be  sworn  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
the  craft. 

Nevertheless  the  association  was  still  continued  in 
secret,  and  still  retained  the  distinction  between  the 
Gruss-  and  the  Brief-Maurer,  their  own  administration 
of  justice,  and  their  subordination  to  the  Haupt-Hiitte. 
This  is  the  case,  even  in  the  present  day,  in  many  places 
in  Germany.  For  example  the  Saxon  Stone-masons  even 
now  regard  the  Strasburg  Hutte  (Lodge)  as  their  chief 
Lodge.  The  last  regular  legislative  assembly  of  the 
German  Stone-masons  was  held  in  the  year  1563.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  traditions,  history,  usages, 
and  customs  of  the  craft  during  the  past  few  years. 
Eeichensperger  lately  discovered  at  Triers  the  Ar- 
chives or  Guild  chest  of  the  Stone-masons'  Company,  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  many  valuable  manuscripts ; 
among  others,  one  dated  Oct.  30""  1397.  In  the  city 
Library  of  Triers  is  still  preserved  the  record  book  of 
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the  Stone-masons'  court,  embracing  a  period  of  several 
years  from  1670 — 1721  and  containing  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  concerning  the  ancient  customs 
and  usages  of  the  craft. 

5.    Constitutious  of  the  Steinnietzen  ot  Strasbnrg. 

At  this  day  we  have  no  authentic  documents  which 
refer  to  the  organization  of  the  German  Stone-masons' 
Fraternity,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its 
existence.  It  was  only  when  the  ancient  forma  had 
commenced  falling  into  disuse,  when  the  taste  for  forming 
leagues  and  confederacies  was  on  the  wane,  and  when  the 
true  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  ritual, 
usages,  and  discipline  was  beginning  to  disappear,  that 
the  Masons  felt  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  total  extinction  of  their  society,  by  re-establishing 
the  ancient  land-marksj  by  excluding  all  foreign  elements 
from  the  craft,  and  by  compelling  all  the  Stona-Masons 
to  belong  to  the  Guild  or  Fraternity.  For  this  purpose, 
they  assembled  together  in  the  year  1459,  and  resolved 
to  renew  and  revise  their  ancient  constitutions. 

These  statutes  which  are  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
ancient  customs  and  laws  of  the  craft,  were  discussed 
and  agreed  on,  at  two  assemblies  of  Masters  and  Fellows, 
"held  in  the  manner  of  a  Chapter",  ("in  Kapitelsweise" ) 
the  first  at  Eatisbon  on  Easter  day  1459,  and  the  second 
shortly  after  at  Strasburg,  when  they  were  definitively 
adopted  and  promulgated.  The  spirit  of  the  German 
Imperial  Constitution  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  all  its  features 

The  expression  "in  Kapitelsweise"  which  is  used 
by  no  other  Guild,  is  derived  from  the  convent  meetings 
of  the  Benedictine  monks,  which  were  termed  "Capitula" 
or  Chapters.  All  the  precepts  of  these  Statutes,  which 
were   kept  secret  from  the  profane,   and  were  read  at 
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least  ouce  a  year  in  the  lodges,  refer  especially  to  the 
moral,  obligations  of  the  brethren  to  one  another ,  and 
breathe  throughout,  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  strict 
integrity  and  morality. 

This  ancient  document  was  printed  from  a  well 
authenticated  manuscript  of  the  Haupt-Hutte  at  Strasburg, 
appearing  inHeldmann's  "three  most  ancient  historical 
memorials  of  the  German  Fraternity  of  Freemasons" 
(Aarau  1819),  then  in  Krause's  Urkunden  II.  1.,  in 
Heideloff's  "Bauhutte  des  Mittelalters"  (Nurnberg  1844), 
in  K.loss'  "die  Frei'maurerei  m.  ikr&r  wahren  IB'sdeutung" 
where  it  is  compared  with  the  English  corporation  laws 
(page  108)  and  finally-  extracts  have  been  taken  from  it 
by  Fallou  (L.  c.)  and  in  W.  Keller's  brief  survey  of 
the  general  history  of  Freemasonry. 

The  Maupthiiffe  in  Stragburg  took  advantage  of  the 
pyeaence  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  obtain  a  confir- 
mation of  their  Statu^tes  in  1498,  or  perhaps  oijy  an 
abridgement  of  them,  which  were  afterwards  submitted 
to  other  Emperors  to  receive  their  sanction  likewise. 
But  the  whole  of  these  different  confirmations,  as  they 
merely  repeat  the  words  of  Maximilian  I.,  were  only 
bestowed  upon  th,e  ancient  Statute  of  the  year  1459 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  bears  the  most  ancient 
date  of  any  authentic  document  extant,  and  only  a 
little  later  than  the  Halliwell  document  -^  The  revised 
Statute  of  the  year  1463  contains  a  repetition  of  the 
former  laws  of  1459,  with  a  few  addition^,  which  time  and 
circumstances  and  greater  experience  rendered  necessary. 

To  this  revised  Statute  is  wanting  the  ecclesiastical 
preface  and  the  mention  of  the  "four  crowned  martyrs", 
the  Patron  saints  of  the  Fraternity.*) 

1)  The  Legend  of  the  "four  crowned  Martyrs"  together  with  the 
decrees  of  the  imperial  diet  which  prohibited  all  connexion  with  the 
Hauptkutte  are  to  be  found  in  Kloss   1.  u.  page  257. 
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The  BauMtten  in  Northern  Germany  determined 
at  Torgau  in  1462,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  upon 
having  a  new  Constitution  for  themselves.  We  subjoin 
an  abridgment  of  the  Constitution  of  Strasburg  in 
Appendix  B. 


0.   The  Building  Corporations  of 
England. 

1.    The  Fraternity  of  English  Architects. 

When  in  the  fifth  century,  Britain  became  the  spoil 
of  Northern  warriors,  all  progress  in  the  arts  was  nipped 
in  the  bud.  The  various  works  of  architecture  erected 
by  the  Romans  were  destroyed. '  Civilization  remained 
at  a  stand  still,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  relapsed 
into  barbarism,  as  in  other  Roman  provinces  which  were 
tottering  to  their  fall.  The  half-savage  conquerors  of  the 
land,  the  rude  Angles  and  Saxons,  like  all  other  nations 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  destroyed  what  they  knew  not 
how  to  prize,  until  finally,  under  the  gentle  influence  of 
dawning  Christianity,  the  manners  of  the  people  became 
more  gentle,  and  more  humane  views  began  to  prevail. 
The  people  commenced  improving  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  to  rebuild  and  repair  those  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  war. 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  founder  of  Oxford  University 
(872 — 900)  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  devoted 
much  attention  to  architecture.  It  did  not  escape  his 
observation,  that  in  the  buildings  completed  in  his 
reign,  that  unity  of  purpose   was   wanting,  which  is  so 
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necessary  in  architecture.  During  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  many  skilful  architects  came  from  foreign  lands 
especially  from  France  and  Germany/ where  at  this 
time,  the  art  of  building  had  already  made  some  pro- 
gress. 

The  German  cus-  As  had  been  formerly  the  case,  so  in 
toms  in  England,  j^ter  timcs,  the  construction  of  all  religious 
buildings  in  England  was  under  ecclasiastical  supervision. 
Among  those  especially  noted  for  their  architectural 
skill  was  Dunstan,  a  Benedictine  monk,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (946),  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
Ethelbald,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  From  the  sixth  to 
the  ninth  centuries  many  British  monks  travelled  to  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion,  and 
we  frequently  find  them  in  diiferent  parts  of  Europe, 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  Churches  and  monasteries. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  German  architects  and 
workmen  were  invited  to  come  to  England  and  Scotland, 
so  that  there  was  a  constant  communication  between  the 
architects  of  England  and  the  continent. 

The  German  element  had  already  been  introduced 
among  the  English  Masons,  when  the  Normans  became 
masters  of  the  country,  and  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had 
usurped  all  crafts  and  trades.  This  peculiarity  became 
even  still  more  marked  when  the  Gothic  (Saxon)  style, 
which  as  we  have  shown,  was  originally  the  peculiar 
secret  of  the  German  Stone-masons,  began  to  be  adopted 
in  England.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  German  workmen  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Gothic  edifices  of  England,  erected 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  even  supposed 
that  the  principal  Architects  were  German  Masons.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  such  names  as  Schaw,  J.  Swalwe, 
Stephen   Lote,   W.   Ambler,  Joh.  Bald,   J.   Beyst,   Rob. 
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Brekeling,  Derlyng,  Evers,  Felter,  Fubrig  etc.  seem,  to 
furnish  testimony  of  the  fact;  all  ecclesiastical  buildings 
were  erected  under  the  authority  and  management  of 
"the  Bishops,  and  the  architects  themselves  played  a  very 
subordinate  part,  having  to  cede  their  renown  as  Artists 
to  their  patrons.  Therefore  were  the  names  of  the  Ar- 
chitects but  seldom  mentioned. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  large 
number  of  extensive  buildings  erected  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  England  and  >Scotland, 
which  must  have  required  numerous  craftsmen  and 
many  years  for  their  completion,  we  must  arrive  at  thje 
conclusion  that  the  native  artisans  could  not  possibly 
have  sufficed  for  the  work.  This  is  admitted  by  all  the 
English  historians.  "In  every  country  where  the  temporal 
and"  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged", 
says  Br.  Stephen  Jones*),  in  accordance  with  Br. 
Laurie,  "there  was  a  continual  demand,  pai-tioulairiy 
during  the  twelfth  century,  for  religious  structures,  and 

consequently  for  operative  Masons" "There  was  no 

kingdom  in  Europe  where  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
for  Popery  was  more  ardent,  the  King  and  nobles 
more  Uberal  to  the  clergy,  or  the  Church  more  richly 
endowed  than  in  Scotland.  The  demand  therefore,  for 
elegant  cathedrals  and  ingenious  artists  must  have  been 
proportionally  greater  here  than  in  other  countries,  and 
that  demand  could  be  supplied  only  from  the 
trading  associations  on  the  Continent.  When 
we  consider,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  that  the  Society 
monopolized  the  building  of  all  the  religious  edifices  of 
Christendom,  we  are  authorized  in  concluding  that -the 
numerous  and  elegant  specimens  of  Architectu.re  which 
still  adorn  various   towns  in   Scotland  were   erected  by 


1)  Encycl:  London,  vol.  XiV.  S,  Mossdoi-f,  Mittheitmgen  pa,g.l5e. 
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foreign  Masons*),  who  introduced  into  the  is- 
land the  customs  of  their  order." 

And  again  the  London  Architect  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  remarks:  (L.  c.) 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  very  great  numbers  of  foreign 
workmen  who  settled  in  this  country  before  and  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  very  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  bringing  with  them  the  trade  traditions  and 
usages  of  the  German ,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  provinces ; 
we  may  think  that  these  workmen  joining  some  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  they  found  existing,  have  probably 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  above  recorded  meetings." 

It  appears  therefore  certain,  that  the  German  „8iem- 
metzen"  did  travel  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  that 
they  brought  with  tbem  and  introduced  among  the 
English  Masons  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  their 
Lodges. 

The  Engiisii  Masona.  As  in  the  case  of  the  German  Stone- 
masons, so  did  the  English  Masons  at  an  early  period 
form  fraternities  or  associations,  the  members  of  which 
recognized  one  another  by  secret  signs  and  tokens.  But 
the  latter  were  never  so  free  and  independent  as  the 
former,  and  were  continuaJly  more  or  less  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  government,  possessing  merely  the 
right  to  assemble  in  a  body,  to  levy  contributions  from 
their  members,  choose  their  Masters  and  Wardens,  and 
hold  their  regular  meetings  and  banquets.  Meetings  were 
held  regularly,  wherever  buildings  were  in  the  course  of 
erection.  Their  Lodges  were  at  sunrise,  the  Master 
taking  his  station  in  the  East,  and  the  Brethren  forming 


1)  Preston,  Illustrations  of  Masonry;  15  Edit,  page  12"  says:  "The 
Lodges  in  the  very  earliest  times",  were  under  the  guidance  of  foreigners, 
and  were  therefore  seldom  visited.  He  here  refers  to  the  sixth  century, 
hut  on  page  128  he  continues,:  „many  foreigners  came  to  England,  who 
introduced  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture". 
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a  half-circle  around  him.  After  prayer,  each  craftsman 
had  his  daily  work  pointed  out  to  him,  and  received 
his  instructions.  At  sunset  they  again  assembled  after 
labor,  pray£r  was  offered,  and  their  wages  paid  to  them. 
In  stormy  weather,  the  craft  assembled  in  a  convent- 
hall,  or  some  other  sheltered  place,  but  in  fair  weather 
their  meetings  (Lodges)  were  hold  in  the  open  air,  gene- 
rally on  the  top  of  the  hill,  were  no  one  could  listen  to 
theii'  proceedings  *). 

Before  opening  the  Lodge,  guards  were  stationed 
to  keep  off  eavesdroppers  and  to  prevent  the  uninitiated 
,from  approaching.  When  the  Lodge  took  place  in  the 
open  air,  this  was  scarcely  possible ;  but  more  practicable 
in  rainy  weather,  when  the  meetings  were  held  in  co- 
vered buildings.  The  old  Masonic  expression  "it  rains", 
formerly  used  to  denote  the  approach  of  a  listener,  but 
now  almost  obsolete,  is  derived  from  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  an  eavesdropper  when  caught,  namely  to 
be  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  in  rainy  weather, 
until  the  water  ran  in  at  his  shoulders  and  out  at 
his  shoes. 

The  word  "Free  mason".  Free-stone-mason  (one  who 
worked  at  the  free-stone,  ornamental  stone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  rough-mason,  the  common  mason) 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Statute  25.  Edward  III. 
(1350).  In  this  and  in  many  subsequent  Acts,  the  Free- 
masons are  treated  like  all  the  other  guilds ;  the  rate  of 
wages  is  fixed  by  law,  and  they  are  even  sometimeB 
forbidden. to  leave  their  places  of  residence  without  the 
permission  of  their  lords,  or  of  the , authorities ;  being 
considered  as  bondsmen  of  the  soil.  As  early  as  1360 
"Congregations,  chapters,  regulations,  and  oaths,"  were 
forbidden   among   them,   and   this  ordinance   was  subse- 


1)   "Biograpb.  Britann".  X.  p.  590.  —  „Biog.  of  Wren'' 
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quently  renewed  and  stringently  enforced.  Hence  we 
see,  that  they  were  not  the  favorites  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  which  the  historians  of  Freemasonry  would 
so  gladly  claim  for  their.  Grand  Masters,  but  the  law 
seems  rather  to  regard  them  as  assembling  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  their  wages ;  their 
secrets  and  their  exact  meaning  remaining  unknown  to 
all  the  world.  In  1389,  it  was  enacted  that,  in  case  of 
resistance,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  might  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  the  Mayor  of 
the  City,  or  the  Alderman  of  the  town;  they  must  there- 
fore have  been  present  at  their  Quarterly  Meetings. 
The  most  ancient  Constitution  of  1427,  and  Anderson 
following  its  lead,  attempt  to  turn  this  circumstance  into 
an  honor  for  the  Fraternity,  leading  us  to  suppose 
that  these  various  officers  were  present  in  the  capacity 
of  initiated  brethren.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  at  that 
period,  amateurs  could  have  been  present  as  Accepted 
Masons,  or,  as  honorary  members.  Now  and  then  pos- 
sibly, those  patrons,  who  were  nominated  by  the  King  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  buildings  might  have  been 
present  at  a  meeting,  but  they  had  certainly  no  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  customs  and  usages  of  the  craft  ^). 


1)  In  1558  immediately  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elisabeth 
revived  a  decree  which  had  been  formerly  passed,  forbidding  all  unlaw- 
ful .  and  rebellious  meetings ;  if  then  the  incident  mentioned  by  Masonic 
historical  writers  as  occurring  December  27"'  1561  be  true,  viz:  that 
Elisabeth  was  desirous  of  breaking  up  a  Meeting  of  Freemasons,  which 
took  place  at  York,  but  was  prevented  by  Lord  Sackville  who  was  pre- 
sent, becoming  their  security  with  the  Queen,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  he  was  present  as  an  Accepted  Mason, 
but  he  may  have  been  at  the  winter  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  St.  John's 
Festival,  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  the  Art  of  Architecture,  which 
history  pronounces  him  actually  to  have  been.  (Kloss,  die  Freimaurerei 
in  Hirer  wahren  Bedeuiung,  p.  299. 
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In  1495  all  artisans  and  workmen  were  again  for- 
bidden to  use  "liveries,  signs,  and  tokens".  In  1548  all 
the  building  crafts  mere  permitted  to  freely  practice  their 
art,  in  aU  the  kingdom;  but  this  license  was  again  re. 
yoked  in  the  following  year,  except  so  far  as  concerned 
the  city  of  London.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the 
Freemasons  were  at  all  times  considered  as  a  mere  guild, 
and  were  as  such  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
guilds. 

Masonic  legislation  in  That  the  English  Freemasons  and  Oer- 
Engiand  and  Germany,  ujan  Stoncmasons  Were  actually  branches 
of  the  same  Fraternity,  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  more 
especially  when  we  consider  the  striking  resemblance 
which  exists  between  the  old  English  Constitutions  and 
the  Regulations  of  the  German  Steinmetzen.  The  Prin- 
cipal points  in  which  they  differ  are  in  the  duration  of 
the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  English  Statutes  re- 
quiring seven  and  the  German  jive  years'  service,  and 
the  necessity  the  German  Masons  were  under,  as  soon 
as  they  became  journeymen,  of  travelling  for  two  or 
more  years,  before  they  could  be  made  Masters;  while 
in  England  the  apprentice,  having  faithfully  served  his 
allotted  time,  could  at  once  become  a  Fellow-craft  and 
then  Master,  without  further  probation,  provided  his  skill 
and  means  sufficed,  and  that  he  inspired  the  Master 
builders  with  confidence  in  him.  The  German  Masons 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  more  free  and  independent 
than  their  English  brethren,  who  were  continually  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government ;  the  latter  were  how- 
ever more  solicitous  concerning  the  mental  advancement, 
the  artistic  development,  and  the  moral  worth  of  their 
apprentices  than  the  former.  As  strict  morality  was 
made  such  an  indispensable  condition  to  be  observed  by 
every  member  of  the  Lodge,  the  Fraternity  have  exer- 
cised  a  great   and   salutary    influence   over  the  middle 
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classes,  by  the  spread  and  maintenance  of  these  prin- 
dples.  Within  the  fraternity  itself,  there  appears 
to  have  been  dimng  the  whole  of  the  Middle  ages,  only 
one  form  of  initiation,  one  kind  of  ceremony  observed 
by  the  Stone-masons  in  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the 
Freemasons  in  England;  all  the  Brethren  were  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  the  Master  only  meant  that  member 
of  the  craft,  who  was  elected  by  vote,  to  preside  in  the 
Lodge.  The  three  degrees  of  apprentice,  fellow-'craft,. 
and  master,  were  only  applied  in  reference  to  their  art. 
The  apprentice  engaged  to  acquire  the  knowledge  essen- 
tial to  his  calling.  A  pass-word  was  given  him,  that 
he  might  obtain  entrance  into  the  building  which  w  as- 
being  erected.  His  work  consisted  in  having  to  learn 
every  thing  relating  to  his  art,  and  in  aiding  its  de- 
velopment by  his  personal  exertions:  when  his  progress 
was  manifest,  and  he  had  behaved  himself  in  all  re- 
spects discreetly,  he  was  chosen  as  a  fellow-craftsman; 
single  pieces  of  work  were  given  him  to  perform,  and 
he  was  appointed  instructor  to  some  of  the  apprentices. 
When  he  could  undertake  the  erection  of  a  building^ 
without  assistance,  he  was  made  a  Master.  The  design 
of  the  building  was  sketched  out  by  the  Master  (Archi- 
tect) himself,  who  either  superintend'ed  the  work,  or 
else  provided  some  other  Master  (Surveyor)  to  conduct 
it.  Admittance  into  the  Fraternity  and  the  promotions 
therein,  were  all  attended  with  their  properly  ap- 
pointed ceremonies,  all  being  carried  on  by  word  of 
mouth.  —  The  customary  forms,  signs,  and  pass-words- 
in  use  had  all  to  be  leai'ned  by  heart,  to  prove  their  being 
real  members  of  the  order. 

"These  three  significant  elements",  remarks  Br.  G. 
Kloss,  "the  equality  of  the  members  of  the  guild,  the 
solicitude  for  their  improvement  in  the  technical  part  of 
their  art,  the  strict  regard  paid  to  the  moral  coiiduct  of 
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individuals,  have  been  the  solid  basis  cm  which  the  per- 
manent progress   of  the    guild  in  England   is  founded; 
though    it    may    be  that  they  have  not    effected  much 
towards    the    advancement    of    the    magnificent    works 
characterising  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  when  archi- 
tecture was  at  its  height.     These  characteristics  of  the 
English  masonic  legislation,    assured  to   the   guild  the 
possibility   of  renewing  their  strength    at  any   time,  — 
the  guild  did  not  consist  only  of  the  Stone-masons,  but 
included  likewise  the  whole  company  of  builders  —  and 
the  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  could  never  be,  in- 
corporated by  the  State  into  any  exclusive  society  with 
selfish  aims,  (those  rare  cases  when  they  may  be  found 
united  to  a  single  town,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned)  enabled 
them  to  form  combinations  with  other  corporations,  and 
with  persons  of  different  ranks  and  corporations  having 
architectural  skill,   and  a  predilection  for  building.    By 
these. means,  they  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  acquire 
fresh  knowledge,  and  as  according  to  the  natural  course 
of  all  human  efforts,   the  period  of  the  total  decline  of 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  would  have  caused 
them  to  sink  into  complete  insignificance,  the  support  of 
this  adventitious  element  from  without,  taken  from  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  whole  of  the  English  nation  gave 
them  fresh  vigor,  and  like  the  Phoenix  they  sprang  into 
new  life  and  appeared  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world, 
under  the  form  of  modern  Freemasonry." 

2.  The  constitutions  of  (lie  Englisli  Masons. 

The  English  Stone-masons,  like  their  German  brethren,^ 
wrote  down  their  laws  from  time  to  time,  in  wliich  per- 
petual reference  can  be  traced  to  the  constitutional  laws 
of  a  similar  date.     The  most  ancient  of  the  documents, 
as  yet  known  to  us,  is  that  of  the  antiquarian  H  alii  well) 
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a  Non-Mason,  which  lie  found  in  the  ..British  Museum 
under  the  form  .oi  itn  ^ancient  parchment  manusciript ') 
in  duodecimo,  and ; to; quote  the  wowis  lofi the. -discoverer: 
"could  not  liave  been  > written  later  than  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century"  (1356t-1400);  but  Brother 
Kloss^)  is  of  opinion  that  it  iwas  written  between 
1427 — 1445  —  and  he  founds  his  belief  on  the. result  of 
■the  decrees  of  Parliamentfrom  1425— 1427  (L.  c.  p.  270) 
and  thinksj  and  probably  he  is  in  the  right,  that  the 
-Halliwell  document  could  not  .have  been  written  before 
-the  publishing  of  ■  the  laws  of  1427,  nor  after 'tliose 
^f  1444—1445. 

This  document  contains  besides  its  -general  title 
{Hie  incipiunt  cons titutiones  artis  Geometria.e 
secundum  Euclidem)  790  lines  in  old  English  verse; 
first  comes  (Line  1— ^86)  the  ancient  Legend,  then  in 
:too  divisions,  the  laws  in  fifteen  articles,  and  fifteen 
i^additional  resolutions,  these  latter  entitled  "p lures 
<constitutiones".  The  lines  from  471 — 496  are  espe- 
cially significant;  they  are  headed  "Another  adaptation 
X)f  the  art  of  Geometry",  for  they  probably  contain  the  first 
oopy  of  the  Masonic  laws.  The  concluding  portion  is  the 
iiiegend  of  the  y,four'crowned. Martyrs",' and  some  moral 
instruction  to  those  to  whom  the  Manuscript  should  be 
j-ead.  This  appeal  to  the  saints  in  the  German  guild  the 
"m'er  Gekrdnfen",  also  to  be  found  in;  the  German  con- 
stitutions, must  be;  regarded  as  a  most .  decided  proof  of 
the  identity  ofUhe  German  and  English:  Stone-masons, 
.andw  of  their   having   one  common  parentage.     But  'the 


1)  The  early  history  of  Freemasonry  in  England  by  James  Orchard 
halliwell.     London,    1810.     Translated   into  German   a)   by  Br.  Asher: 

tjHamburg   1842.     b)  Hermann  Marggraff.     c)  Also    a   translation  of 
ihe  same  is.  in  the  Latomia,.  vol.  I. 

2)  L.  c.  page  282. 

Fin  del,  History  of  Freemasonry.  G 
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English  document  is  superior  to  the  German  one,  as  in 
Article  15,  the  pure  moral  element  "implicit  truth"  is  com- 
manded, which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  German  one. 
Still  older  than  the  Halliwell  Constitution  are  the  two 
Constitutions  of  the  Masons  of  York  *),  one  of  the  year 
1370,  the  other  of  the  year  1409. 

2)  The  next  in  date  after  Halliwell' s,  is  that  of  Br. 
Matthew  Cooke,  published  in  London^).  The  Editor 
says  —  apparently  with  reference  to  inquiries  made  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  Manuscript  —  from  the  charac- 
ters and  the  kind  of  abbreviations  made  use  of,  he  concludes- 
that  it  originated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. As  the  ancient  manuscript  itself  specifies  the  source 
whence  its  citations  were  drawn,  viz:  from  the  "Poly- 
chronicon"  of  Caxton,  printed  in  London  in  1482,  we 
are  so  far  certain  with  regard  to  the  period  when  it 
was  committed  to  writing,  that  it  could  not  have  been, 
before  this  year.  The  Cooke-Baker  document  must  then, 
have  been  written  between  the  years  1482 — 1500. 

The  Introduction  runs  tlyis,  somewhat  differing- 
from  those  known  to  us:  "Thanked  be  God:  oui-  glorions 
ffadir"  &c.  It  contains  no  invocation  to  the  Trinity,  but 
only  a  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  to  God,  no  mention  of 
esteemed  Kings  and  Princes  as  protectors  of  art;  Free- 
masonry is  designated  as  the  "Science  of  Geometry".  — 
The  legend  of  the  guild  is  related  somewhat  in  detail' 
and  at  times  with  such  a  complete  knowledge  of  chrono- 
logy and  history,  that  it  is  a  proof,  that  those  criteria, 
cited  by  Brother  Kloss  (L.  c.  pages  16  and  18)  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  document  in  the  Gentl.  Mag. 

1)  See  Fabric  Eolla  of  York  Minster.     Page  181  and  198. 

2)  Tlie  Histqjy  and  Articles  of  Masonry  (Now  first  published  from 
a  M.  S.  in  the  British  Museum)  &c.  By  Matthew  Cooke.  London 
1861.  R.  Spencer.  —  (Brit.  Museum  Add.  M.  S.  Nr.  23,  198.  Se& 
also  Preface.     Page  VII. 
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are  wholly  unsupported.  In  this  ancient  constitution 
of  Cooke's,-  the  articles  are  numbered,  while  the  peculiar 
initial  word  "and"  (=  Item  in  the  German  Documents)  at 
the  beginning  of  single  sentences,  and  "and  also"  are 
wanting:  in  like  manner  the  "Points"  are  numbered. 
The  "other"  duties,  which  Euclid  is  supposed  to  have 
supplied,  are  not  in  it.  In  no  other  document,  which  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  is  St  Adhabell  mentioned,  who 
it  is  said  converted  St.  Alban.  The  number  of  Articles 
is  .nine.  —  A  similar  document,  alike  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Wm.  Reid  Seer,  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  1728,  was  in  May  1864  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Bookseller,  Th.  Kerslake  in  Bristol.  — 
All  other  constitutions  are  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
•  century. 

3)  Of  the  one  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  James  Dowland,  who  sent  it  to  the  Maga- 
zine, remarks,  it  was  "most  probably  written  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century",  but  "very  likely 
copied  from  a  much  more  ancient  Manuscript".  —  With 
this  document  do  most  of  the  Manuscripts  known  to  us 
agree,'  excepting  only  in  a  few  unessential  and  unimpor- 
tant particulars;  as  for  example  a  scroll  of  the  Lodge 
of  "Hope"  at  Bradford,  also  one  in  York  of  the  year 
1704;  the  Landsdowne  Manuscript,  one  of  Laurie's  (Appen- 
dix VII  page  457)  &c. 

4")  The  Harleian  Manuscript  No.  2054,  in  the  British  ■ 
Museum,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Randle  Holmes.  — -  Br 
Woodford*)  has  a- copy  of  it.  This  document  was 
found  in  Chester,  and  was  the  property  of  the  Chester 
guilds.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Manuscript  are  the 
names    of    the    Brethren    received     into    the    Fraternity 


1)  Sandys  in  his  short  view  of  the  History    of  F.  M.  Loudou  1829, 
transfers  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

6* 
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■with  what  each  had  to  pay  as  Entrance  fee  (give 
for  to  be  a  free  Mason),  a,nd  which  was  geiieryiy 
10  or  20  shillings,  but  varied  as  some  only  paid  5  sh. 
others  20  sh. 

Among  other  things  it  is  said  there  are  "several 
words  and  signes  of  a  free  Mason  to  be  reveiled"  &c., 
which  may  be  communicated  to  ho  one,  except  to  the 
Master  and  fellows  of  the  said  society  of  Freeinasons. 
So  help  me  Grod. 

Where  in  other  Manuscripts  it  is  written  Tunc, 
unus  &c.  it  is  here  said  "Here  foUbweth  the  worthy 
and  godly  oath  of  Masons". 

5)  A  document  is  recorded  in  an  Invehtory  of  the 
York  Lodge  of  the  year  1630  (Lost). 

6)  The  Sloane  M.  S.  No.  3849  in  the  British  Museiiili 
signed  by  Edward  Sankey,  sexto  die  Octobris  A.  D. 
1646. 

It  does  not  contain  the  words  "Tunc  unus"  &c-.,  and 
states  that  the  wages  granted  by  St.  Alban  to  the  Masons 
were  3  sh.  6  d. 

7)  The  Sloane  M.  S.  No.  3323  in  the  British  Museum 
written  by  Thomas  Martin  in  the  year  1659.^) 

"'8)  The  Preston  M.  S.'  placed  by  him  from  1685—1688, 
and  another  by  Krause  in  the  time' of  William  III. 

9)  The  constitution  to  be  found  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Union  Lodge  of  York  of  the  year  1693.  It  is"writt?iii 
on  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  paper,  legible,  but  in 
ancient  characters.  —  The  title  runs  thus:  "1693.  Brother 
Geo.  Walker  of  Wetherby  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
York   1777."—  (Therefore  Br  Walker  presented  it  to 

1)  Br.  Woodford  has  copies  of  both  the  Sloane  M.  S.  S.  Br.  M. 
Cooke  in  the  Freem.  Mag.  I.  p.  31.  has  wroDgly  marked  both  these 
Manuscripts  as  "Copies  of  the  Landsdowne  No.  98".  Neither  of  them  are 
verbatim  copies,  but  yariations  upon  the  Landsdowne  and  Gentl.  Mag. 
manuscripts. 
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the  Gr.  L.  in  the  year  1777.)  The  beginning  is  torn 
and  incomplete,  but  the  contents  are  nearly  exactly 
like  thoge  of  t^e  so-called  York  Constituti|On  *) :  ''The 
might  of  .  .  .  Father  .  .  .  Heaven  and  wisdom  .  .  .  thro' 
the  goodness  of  the  ...  be  with  us  ...  at  our  beginning 
and  give  ...  to  govern e  our  lives  that  we  may  .  . . ; 
eternal  joyes."  It  then  continues:  —  Seven  liberall 
sciences  of  the  which  &c.  The  conclusion  is  thus :  "Those 
be  the  Constitutions  of  the  noble  and  famous  history- 
called  Masonry  made  and  now  in  practice  by  the  best 
masters  and  fellov^s  for  directing  and  guiding  all  that 
use  the  said  Craft,  scripted  by  me  vicesimo  tertio  die 
octobris,  Anno  Regni  regis  et  reginae  Gulielmy  et  Marie 
qfuinto  anno  domini  1693. 

Mark  Kipling." 

"The  names  of  the  Lodg"  at  that  time  were:  William 
Simpson,  Christopher  Thompson,  Anthony  Horsmann, 
Christopher  Gill,  Mr.  Isaak  Brenifc  —  Lodg  Ward. 

10)  The  constitution  to  be  found  in  tlie  archives  of 
the  Union  Lodge  of  York  of  the  year  1704.  It  is  le- 
gible and  written  on  parchment,  and  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  upimportant  differences  —  it  is  almost 
word  for  word  like  the  one  in  the  Qenil.  Mag. 

The  title  is:  "The  c  onstitutions  of  Masonrie. 
1704"  —  and  before  this:  "An  Anagram  upon  the  name 
of  Masonrie,  Robert  Pres|;on  to  his  friend  Daniel  Moult 
upon  the  art  of  Masonry  as  following.  7—  Then  follows 
the  Anagram,  which  I  could  not  decipher. 

The  following  is  the  IntrodiTction:  The  might  of 
the  Father  of  Heaven,  together  with  the  Wisdom  of  the 
blessed  Son,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  fav6r  of 
the  Holy  Giost,  three  Persons  in  one  Godhead,  be  with 
us   at  our  beginning  and  bestq-yv  upon  us  grace   so  to 


1)  See  Krause,  Kunstnrk.  II.  p.  58. 
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govern  ourselves  in  this  life,   that  we  may  attain  to  his 
Blessedness,  which  will  never  end.     The  conclusion: 

"And  also  that  every  Mason  shall  perform  his  works 
-truly  and  not  slightly  for  his  pay  but  serve  his  Lord 
truly  for  his  wages.  And  also  that  Every  Master  shall 
truly  finish  and  make  an  end  of  his  works  whether  it 
be  by  tax  or  by  Journey  (viz)  by  Measure  or  by  Days 
if  he  has  his  pay  and  all  other  convenants  performed  to 
him  by  the  Lord  of  the  works  according  to  his  bargain. 
These  Charges  that  we  have  now  rehearsed  to  you  and 
to  all  other  here  present  which  belonged  to  Masons  you 
shall  well  and  truly  keep  to  your  power  so  help  you  God 
and  by  the  Contents  of  that  Book.     Amen. 

Script  nono  Die  Septembris  Anno  etc.  A.  D.  1704." 
11)  The  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth  of  London  of  the  year  1714,  bearing  the  in- 
scription:  "In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust"  and  almost 
word  for  word  like  the  copy  in  the  (^entl.  Mag.,  so  that 
Mr.  Papworth  has  copied  from  it  the  conclusion  which 
was  wanting  in  his  Manuscript. 

12)  The  Copy  given  in  "The  secret  history 
of  Freemasonry;  London,  Briscoe,  1724.  4.  P.  1—27. 

13)  Cole's  Editions:  a)  The  one  engraved  in  copper 
and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Master,  Lord  Kingston, 
1729r  —  b)  Second  Edition,  London,  Creeke  and  B. 
Cole,  1731.  —  c)  The  Editions  printed  in  1751,  1754 
and  1762.      .      ■ 

14)  The  copy  in  Hiram    or   the  Grand  Master    , 
Key  &c.     London,  1764.     2  Ed.    .1766. 

,15)  The  Landsdowne  M.S.  No.  98.  which  Mr.  Orch. 
Halliwell  marks  with  the  date  1600,  and  with  which  the 
two  Sloane  M.S.  correspond  almost  exactly.  According 
to  Bro.  Cooke's  statement  it  was  first  printed  in  the 
Freemasons  Magazine  Febr.  1794,  and  again  in  1858,  IV. 
p.  343.  ' 
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16)  The  Harleian  M.S.,  No.  1942,  printed  in  the 
Freemasons  Quart.  Review.  1836,  p.  288.  Br  Kloss  says 
touching  it  (L.  c.  20):  It  is  written  in  the  modern 
language  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  ascribed.  The  text 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  one  in  the 
Gentl.  Mag.  is  founded,  only  it  is  frequently  more  concise 
in  its  terms.  For 'in  the  former  copies,  the  laws  are 
divided  into  general  and  special  duties,  here  howeyer 
they  follow  each  other  consecutively,  and  are  numbered 
from  1  —25.  Those  bearing  the  title , —  "The  new  Ar- 
ticles" from  No.  %& — 31,  were,  from  what  Anderson  says 
in  his  Book  of  Constitutions  (1738)  received  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  St.  Albans  in  his  statutes,  made  Dec.  27.  1663. 
By  this  we  can  calculate  the  period  of  the  subsequent 
edition  of  this  Harleian  Manuscript,  which  in  its  31st 
and  last  article  contains,  curiously  enough,  the  formulary 
of  the  oath,  administerd  to  the  candidate  for  Freemasonry. 

Besides  these,  Hutchinson  in  his  "Spirit  of  Ma- 
sonry," 1775,  p.  98  speaks  of  a  Manuscript  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Bromhead  in  Yorkshire,  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH. 

The  so-called  York  Constitution  we  will  consider  in 
the  next  Paragraph. 

3.  York  and  the  Edwin  Legend. 

In  the  York  constitution  published  *)  by  Br.Krause, 
which  we  must-  enter  upon  more  fully,  it  is  said  that 
Architecture  was  brought  into  Britain  by  Italian  and 
Gallic  Architects;  King  At  heist  an  is  supposed  to  have 
delivered  over  to  his'^)  youngest  son  Edwin  a  licence 
for  the  Freemasons,  "that  they  might  have   a  freedom 


1)  Kunsturkunden.    2  Ed.  II  Vol. 

^)  Other  accounts  call  him  his  nephew  or  brother. 


and  power  ^o  regulate  themselves,  for  the  promotion  of 
art,  because  he  (Edwin)  had  takea.  upon  himself  the 
Chargies  and  had  learnt  the  customs."  —  It  is  said^ 
further  he  had  summone(f  Gtallic  Masons,  who  came  audi 
composed  a  general  Lodge;-  of  which  he  appointed  themr 
surveyors,  and  having  brought  with  them  many  writings 
and  records,  some  in  Greek,  some  in  Latin,  and  some 
in  J^rench,  including  one  from  the  holy  St.  Alban^  from 
the  contents  thereof  that  assembly  did.  frame  the  con- 
stitutions and  Charges  of  an  English  Lodge;  and  ordained 
that  hereafter  all  Fraternities  of  Masons  should  bes 
framed  according  to  this  model. 

"Behold  now  your  Protector  in  the  person  of  tiMt 
pious  Prince  Edwin,  who  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
rOyal  command,  will  animate  and  admonish  you,  not  agaim 
to  fall  into  those  errors,  which  have  been  already  com- 
mitted. For  this  purpose  all  the  Masters,  and  Grand 
Masters  of  all  the  Lodges  shall  meet  -together  once  a 
year,  to  give  him  information,  concerning  the  buildings 
in  progress  and  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  al-' 
terSltions  to  be  undertaken  in  the  workv  He  has  there- 
fore convened  you  here  in  York  (it  is  said  in  the 
year  926),  and  the  Grand  Master  must  rehearse  the  Isem 
before  you,  which  have  been  found  in  ancient  and  reli- 
able reports,  and  have  been  carefully  examined  and  pro- 
ved, for  they  are  necessary  and  good  to  be  observed"  &c. 

About  Edwin'g^  death  the  statements  are  as  varied 
as  those  concerning  his  relationship  ta  Athelstan.;.  one 
tradition  affirming  that  he  died  peacefully  in  the  year 
938,  while  according  to  another  he  met' with  a  watery 
grave.  We  consider  thisLegend^)  as  worthy  of  being 
preserved  and  therefore  communicate  it. 


1)  It  is  poetically  treated  in:   "Prince  EdwiiVs  Legend.  Three  Masonic- 
Ballads".  —  (By  Dr.  Gust.  S  ch  wets  ch  k  e.)  Halle,  1858.  4.  —  Preston 


Alfred,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Royal  house,  hated' 
the  King,  wishing  to  exaJt  himself  to  the  throne.  He 
formed  a  conspir-acy  apparently  in  IJdwin's;  favor,  whichi 
was  discovered.  After  strict  inquiry  it  was  proved) 
that  Edwin  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  was 
perfectly  innocent,  yet  the  danger  from  which  the  King 
had  with  difficulty  escaped,  made  him  suspicious.  Desig-, 
ning  men  nursed  these  suspicions,  by  all  kinds  of  reports 
^  of  what  they  pretended  to  have  noticed.  Whils-t  Ed- 
win was  devoting  hintself  heart  and.  soul  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  journeying  from  one  building  to  the  other, 
encouraging  the  workpeople  by  his  presence,  his.  proceed-, 
lugs  were  described  at  home  to  the  King,  as.  prepara- 
tions- for  a  secret  design,  his  object  being  to  win  over 
to  himself  the  strongest  power  in  the  nation,  that  he 
might  by  their  assistance,  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
offered,  seize  upon  the  throne.  With  faces  full  of  sus^ 
picion,  these  men  reported  the  daily  increasing  number  of 
the  Free-masons,  their  secret  meetings,  and  their  exces- 
sive attachment  to  their  Patron. 

Fear  at  length  induced  the  King  to  adopt  violent 
measures,  to  get  rid  of  his  dreaded  rival,  and  he  brought 
this  about,  in  such  a  way,  that  it  might  appear  as  if 
Edwin  had  met  with  an  accident. 

The  King  invited  him  in  all  love,  to  enter  a  ship 
with  him.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  he  caused 
the  unfortunate  Prince  to  be  suddenly  seized.  He  was 
taken  to  a  leaky  boat  without  any  rudder,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  It  was  in  vain  that  Edwin 
declared  his  innocence,  begged  that  a  strict  inquiry  might 
be  made,  and  conjured  the  King  by  the  sacred  name  of 


(1.  i-.  p.  132)  disputes  the  historical  worth  of  this  Legend  and  declares 
it  opposed  to  Athelstan's  character,  citing  in  evidence  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
p.  132.  133. 
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brother  to  do  him  justice;  the  waves  bore  the  boat 
farther  and  farther,  and  his  cries  of  anguish  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Despairing  of  being  rescued,  he  sprang 
overboard,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

The  York  Constitution.       Let    US      UOW     tum     tO     the    SO-Called 

York  Constitution.  —  It  was  first  pubhshed  by  Br.  Kr au  se 
in  his  valuable  work  *).  "Die  drei  dltesten  Kunsturkwnden 
der Freimaurerbriiderschaft"  bearing  the  title:  "The  ancient 
York  Constitution  accepted  in  the  year  926,  or  the  deed 
of.  the  laws  of  the  Lodges  in  England;  translated  into 
Latin  by  an  Englishman  in  1807,  from  the  original  pre- 
served in  York  Lodge,  and  again  from  Latin  into  Ger- 
man by  Br.  J.  A.  Schneider  in  Altenburg,  in  the  year 
1808,  and  accompanied  by  many  explanatory  remarks, 
by  the  author".  This  document,  as  will  be  seen  by  what 
follows,  is,  all  things  considered,  most  interesting ;  its  age, 
under  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  us  by  Krause,  as 
well  as  its  genuineness,  is  more  than  doubtful.  —  But 
more  of  this  hereafter. 

This  York  Constitution  consists  of  three  parts:  an 
introduction  like  a  prayer,  a  short  history  of  archi- 
tecture that  is  to  say  of  the  "Legend  of  the  Guild", 
from  the  most  ancient  mythic  ages,  till  the  time  of  Athel- 
stan,  and  the  peculiar  statutes,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  laws  of  the  Society  of  Architects.  The  most 
important  passages  out  of  the  second  division  bearing 
upon  the  subject  beforfe  us,  have  been  already  touched 
upon  above  ^),  the  two  other  divisions  we  will  give  more 
fully.  —  The  introduction  runs  thus: 

"The  might  of  the  Father  of  Kings,  with  the  wis- 
"dome  of  his  glorious  son,    through   the  grace  and  the 


1)  II.  Vol.  2.  Edition  p.  1  &c. 

2)  In  the  introduction   to  this  Paragraph,  and  in  "the  Legend  of  the 
Guild". 
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"goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  bene  three  persons 
''in  one  Godheade,  be  with  us  at  our  beginninge,  and 
''give  us  grace  so  to  governe  us  here  in  this  mortall 
"life  livinge,  that  wee  may  come  to  his  kingdome  that 
''never  shall  have  endinge." 

Then  follows  the  history  of  Architecture  in  two 
subdivisions,  first  that  of  foreign  countries  and  then  of 
Britain,  at  length  the  following: 

"The  laws    and  Duties    of  Prince   Edwin  which 

were  submitted  to   his  Brother  Masons, 

1)  The  first    charge  is,   That   yee  shall  be  true  men 

to  God   and    the  holy  church,    and  to   use   no    error   or 

heresie    hy    your    understanding     and    by    wise    men's 

teaching. 

2)  That  yee  shall  be  true  liege  men  to  the  King,, 
without  treason  or  any  falsehood,  and  that  yee  know  no 
treason  or  treachery,  but  yee  shall  give  knowledge  there- 
of to  the  King,  or  to  his  counsel; 

3)  Yee  shall  be  obliging  towards  all  men  and  as  far 
as  "yee  can  establish  true  friendship  with  them,  nor  mind 
when  they  are  attached  to  another  religion  or  set  of 
opinions. 

4)  AUso  yee  shall  be  true  each  one  to  other,  (that 
is  to  say)  to  every  Mason  of  the  science  of  Masonrye 
that  bene  Masons  allowed,  yee  shall  doe  to  them  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  doe  to  you;  should  any  Brot*her 
have  trespassed  against  the  craft,  or  against  one  of  the 
Brethren,  all  his  fellow  masons  must  stand  by  him,  to 
make  compensation  for  his  trespass,  that  he  may  grow 
better. 

5)  Yee  shall  keep  truly  all  the  counsells  of  Lodge 
and  Chamber,  and  all  other  counsells  that  ought  to  be 
kept  by  way  of  Masonhood,  and  to  keepe  the  signe 
from  every  man  that  is  not  a  Brother. 
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6)  And  also  that  noe  Mason  shall  be  in  thefte  or 
theevishe,  for  as  farr  forth  as  he  may  weete  or  kjjotj; 
that  yee  shall  be  true  to  the  lord  or  master  that  yea 
serve,  and  truely  to  see  and  worke  for  his  advantage 

7)  Yee  shall  truely '  pay  for  your  meat  or  drinke 
wheresoever  yee  goe,  to  table  or  bprd:  Also,  yee  shall 
doe  no  -villany  there,  whereby  the  craft  or  science  may 
be  Slandered. 

8)  That  no  mason  take  on  him  no  lord's  worke,  nor 
any  other  man's,  unlesse  he  know  himselfo  well  able  to 
perform  the  worke,  so  that  the  craft  have  no  slander; 
also  that  noe  Master  take  noe  worke,  but  that,  he  take 
it  reasonable,  soe  that  the  lorde  may  be  truly  served 
with  his  own  goode ,  and  the  Master  to  live  -honestly, 
and  to  pay  his  fellows  truely  their  paie  as  the  manner  is. 

9)  That  no  master  or  fellow  supplant  others  of  their 
worke ;  (that  is  to  say)  that  if  he  hath  taken  a  worke, 
or  else  stand  master  of  any  worke,  that  he  shall  not  put 
him  out,  unless  he  be  unable  of  cunning  to  make  an  en^ 
of  his  worke. 

10)  And  no   master  nor    fellow    shall    take    no    ap: 
'J)rentice  for  less  than  seaven  yeares.    And  that  no  master 

or  fellow  take  no  allowance    to  be  made  mason  without 
the  assent  of  his,  fellows,  at  the  least  six  or  seaven. 

11)  And  that  the  apprentice  be  free-born,  an(i  of 
limbs  whole  as  a  man  ought  to  be. 

12)  Also  that  no  fellowe  b}ame  another,  if  he  knowe 
not  himself  better  how  to  doe  it,  than  he  whom  he  blamel^. 

13)  And  also  that  noe  fellowe  withia  the  Lodge  or 
without  mis-answer  eyther  ungodly  or  reprovably  without 
reasonable  cause;  and  that  every  Mason  shall  rever^ce 
his  elder  and  put  him  to  worshippe. 

14)  Also  that  every  Mason  be  obedient  to  the  ru]gra. 
and  patrons  of  the  Order  of  Masonry,  s),nd  perfopme 
willingly,  what  they  are  bid. 
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15)  That  every  mason  receive  and  cherish  strange 
fSllow'es  ti'hen  they' come  over  the  coufairies,  arid  give  the 
sighe,  and  set  them  on  worke,  if  they  will  worke,  as  the 
manner  "is.  He  shall  help  his  needy -Brother,  when  he 
knoweth  of  his  need,  as  the  manner,  an  it  be  within 
half  a  mile  abotit  him. 

16)  Also  that  no  Master  or.'fellow  shaU  receive  into 
the  Lodge  any  other,  that  is  not  made  a  mason,  that  he 
learn  to  make  no  molde  nor  squyar  nor  rule  to  noe 
layer,  nor  set  noe  layer  within  the  lodge,  ne  without,  to 
hew  or  molde  stones. 

These  are  the  charges  which  yee  shall  keepe,  so 
belpe  you'  God,  "and  your  hdlydome,  'and  by  this  booke 
unto  your  power.  What  in  the  futiire  may  be  found 
goode  and  usefull,  shall  be  written  down  arid  by  the 
rulers  and  patrons  be  niadei  known,  that  all  the  Brethren 
may  truely  hold  and  keepe  them.\ 

Krause  considers  this  document  as  genuine.  — 
The  external    proofs    he    gives    of  its   genuineness    are: 

a)  the    testimony    of    Br.    J.    Stonehouse    of   York; 

b)  Anderson,  whose  statement  in  tbe  BboTs  of  Con- 
stitutions agrees  almost  entirely  witb  that  in  the  York 
document;  c)  Preston,  who  in  his  Illustrations  on 
Ma gtfnry  declares  that  it  still  exists;  d)  the  speech  which 
TTasheld  Dec.  27th  1726,  by  the  Junior  Grand  Warden 
'of ' the 'York  Lodge  &c.  In  reference  to  the  interior 
evidence  of  its  genuineness,  besides  the  exactness  of  the 
historical  ■  data,  he  points  to  the  contents  themselves.  — 
"With  regard  to  its  contents  and  form,  they   are  both 

'  ^biiceived  according  ■  to  the  spirit   of  those    times ;  it  is 
'e:iactly-the  larigiiage  and  modeof  expression  used  in  the 
lOth  century  (?).    The  evangelical  tone  of  its  commence- 
ihent,  ■'ihe  purity  of  its  doctrines  free   from  all  papisti- 
cal   tendencies,    and    especiially   from    all   dogmas,   and 
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the  spirit  of  oriental  Christianity  which  imbues  it,  leave 
us  without  a  doubt  concerning  the  authors,  as  we  find, 
in  the  10th  century,  under  the  name  of  the  Culdees^ 
christian  Mystics  and  teachers  of  church  doctrines,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  writings  agree 
with  the  convictions  and  sentiments  contained  in  the 
York  Constitution" 

Kloss  on  the  other  hand,  founded  his  doubts  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Krause  Document  therein:  a)  that 
in  the  speech  delivered  in  York  Dec.  27th  1726,  several 
important  points  in  the  document  are  not  once  mentioned; 
b)  that  a  document  bearing  a  much  more  ancient  date, 
has  attached  to  it  one  of  a  much  more  modern  date 
than  that  of  Krause,  viz:  the  document  produced  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  III.;  c)  that  in  it  are  wanting 
those  articles  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  other 
ancient  Manuscripts,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of 
Parliament  of  the  period,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,, 
especially  those  articles  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
marriage  vow,  and  those  warning  them  against  thieving, 
and  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods;  d)  that  in  it  alone, 
opposed  to  all  other  Manuscripts,  are  very  clear  intima- 
tions of  the  degrees  of  Apprentice  and  Master. 

"The  pains  taken"  very  justly  remarks  Kloss,  "to  reject 
so  many  articles,  because  of  their  immorality,  in  which  the 
Preston  MS.  took  the  lead,  and  the  Harleian  followed 
in  its  steps,  and  afterwards  William's,  makes  the  anti- 
quity of  the  York  Document  on  this  account  very  sus- 
picious" It  is  well  known  and  proved,  that  just  those 
passages  which  are  wanting,  show  that  it  cannot  lay  claim, 
to  such  very  great  antiquity,  for  later  when  men  of  edu- 
cation of  all  ranks  considered  it  discreditable  to  allow 
such  ancient  Guild  laws  to  be  read  aloud,  this  was' 
sufficient  motive  to  leave  them  out  entirely. 
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Kloss  supposed  that  the  Latin  translation  which 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Stonehouse  •),  was  prepared ' 
before  1806,  and  upon  this  occassion  an  ancient  Manu- 
script extant,  was  remodelled  from  Anderson's  Book  of 
Constitutions  of  the  year  1738,  for  both  refer  to  the 
"Noachides".  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Anderson's 
book  of  Constitutions  contains  features  which  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  so-called  York  Constitution ;  where- 
fore even  Kloss  himself  cannot  forbear  the  observation: 
"The  very  striking  peculiarities  to  be  met  with  alone 
in  Anderson  and  in  the  Krause  Document,  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  the  two  have  made  use,  either  of  the 
same  Manuscript,  or  at  least  of  Manuscripts  most  extra- 
'  ordinarily  similar".  Both  Anderson  and  the  York'  Con- 
stitution, mention  Carausius,  both  cite  the  circumstance 
that  he  gave  the  Masons  two  instead  of  three  pence,  both, 
like  Plot  and  Cole,  denote  Edwin  to  have  been  Athelstan's 
brother,  whilst  Preston  and  the  Harleian  Manuscript, 
describe  him  as  his  son. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  historical  portion  of  this 
constitution  is  equally  to  be  regarded  as  a  legend,  as- 
well  as  that  contained  in  all  other  documents  of  the 
kind.  To  this  may  be  added  the  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  of  the  general  masonic 
assembly  held  at  York  at  such  a  very  early  period,  for 
which  the  ancient  Masons  had  neither  time  nor  money. 
We  are  entirely  of  Kloss's  opinion  touching  the  an- 
tiquity  of  the  York  document,    when  instead  of  placing 


1)  That  Maniisciipt  which  was  composed  in  the  ancient  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  country,  written  on  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  most  venerable  Society  of  architects  of  this  town,  and 
the  contents  of  which  are  neaily  exactly  the  same  as  the  Latin  translation 
above  mentioned.  —  This  is  certified  by  me.  York,  in  the  year  1806, 
Jan.  4.     (Krause,  K.  Urk.  II.  p.  101) 

Stonehouse. 
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it  in  the  year  926,   he  brings   it  down  to  a  much  more 
modern  date. 

In  Germany  this  document  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place  even  down  to  our  times,  •  and  had  much  influence, 
while  Krause,  Schneider,  Fessler,  and  many  more, 
considered  it  as  genuine,  indeed  as  the  most  ancient 
extant. 

As  the  dispute  about  this  Document  was  carried  on 
chiefly  on  account  of  this  Latin  translation,  the  "Society 
of  German  Masons"  sent  the  author  of  this  work  to 
England  in  May  1864  to  discover  the  original.  — 
This  journey  was  but  negative  in  its  results.  The 
reasonable  objections  to  be  made  to  its  genuineness 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  1)  The' 
original  of  the  translation  of  Krause  ha s  as  yet  never 
been  found  in  England.  2)  There  is  no  mention 
made  of  any  General  Assembly  nor  of  the>  Constitution 
drawn  up  under  Edwin  (or  Athelstan)  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  of  York  Minster  published  by  the  Surtee's  Society 
(Durham.  1859).  3)  The  learned  Antiquary  and  Historian 
of  York,- Br.  Drake,  in  his  speech  in  1726  does  not 
say  a  word  of  an  original  Constitution  or  of  Krause's 
Document.  4)  In  the  Minutes  of  the  year  1761  about 
the  "re-opening  of  the  Grand  liodge ;.  of  York"  there  .is 
no  reference  made  to  it,  nor  in  the  written  Protest 
against  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London.  5)  In  the  Inventoiy 
extant  in  1777  about  the  Archives  of  the  former  Grand 
Lodge,  it  is  not  specified  either.  6)  About  ten  years 
ago,  one  of  the  Berlin  Grand  Lodges  made  diligent  in- 
quiry about  this  Document  of  Krause's.  Thereupon  the 
present  Treasurer  and  Past  Master,  Br.  Cowling,  in  vain 
made  searching  investigations  of  the  librarian  of  theMinster, 
and  of  two  most  celebrated  antiquarians,  who  most 
decidedly  doubted  its  existence.  7)  Br.  Stonehouse, 
who  supports  this  pretended  Latin  translation,  is  enth-ely 
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ixnknown  in  York.  8)  In  the  year  1806  an  "architectural' 
Sociefy"  in  York  did  not  exist.  And  if  "summa  societas 
-architectonica"  be  the  same  as  Grand  Lodge,  neither  did 
■that  exist  at  that  period.  9)  The  ancient  Constitutions 
already  known  agree  with  each  other  in  some  particulars, 
-and  are  therefore  an  indirect  testimony  against  it.  Con- 
sequently there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  Masonic  Constitution  of  the  year  926.  Should 
however  an  original  be  found  similar  to  Krause's  trans- 
lation, yet  it  could  lay  no  claim  to  be  called  a  York 
Constitution. 


D.    The  first  germ  of  a  general  con- 
federacy including  all  mankind. 

1:    Introduction. . 

Grermany  has  to  thank  Henry  the  Fowler  {"Heinrioh 
dem  VogelsteUer" )  for  the  regulating  the  just  rights  of 
the  citizens,  and  awaking  in  them  a  spirit  of  industry, 
a,nd  in  England  Edward  III.  (1327—1376)  brought  these 
things  to  still  greater  perfection.  It  did  not  escape 
his  penetration,  that  of  all  branches  of  industry  Archi- 
tecture was  the  one  that  was  pursued  with  the  greatest 
order  and  zeal,  as  likewise  an  excellent  public  spirit 
prevailed  amongst  the  architects  themselves,  who  on  all 
occasions  behaved  as  good  and  obedient  subjects. 
He  ascribed  this  perfection,  and  most  justly  so  too, 
to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  Freemasons.  Being 
a  noble  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was 
solicitous  that  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  of  the  Frater- 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry,  7 
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nity  should  be  revised  and  improved,  and  he  also  patro- 
nised the  Lodges.  In  his  reign  John  de  Spoulee,  called 
the  Master  of  "Giblim",  rebuilt  St.  George's  Chapel.  In 
1363  a  decree  was  issued,  to  compel  every  artist  and 
handicraft  to  keep  to  some  one  profession  (mystery), 
whatever  he  thought  proper  to  choose.  At  this  time, 
says  Preston,  the  Lodges  were  numerous.  He  alsa 
gives  (L.  c.)  the  following,  which  is  worthy  of  notice: 

"An  old  record  of  the  Society  runs  thus:  "In  the 
glorious  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  when  Lodges  were 
more  frequent,  the  Right  Worsh.,  the  Master  and  Fellows 
with  consent  of  the  lords  of  the  realm  (for  most  great 
men  were  then  Masons)  ordained: 

That  for  the  future,   at  the  making  or  admission  of  ' 
a    brother,   the   Constitution    and    the  Ancient    charges 
should  be  read  by  the  Master  or  Warden. 

That  such  as  were  to  be  admitted  Master-Masobs, 
or  masters  of  work,  should  be  examined  whether  they 
be  able  of  cunning  to  serve  their  respective  lords,  as 
well  the  lowest,  as  the  highest,  to  the  honour  and  worship 
of  the  aforesaid  Art,  and  to  the  profit  of  their  lords; 
for  they  be  their  lords  that  employ  and  pay  them  for 
their  'service  and  travel. 

The   following    particulars    are    also    contained  in  a 
very  old  MS.,  of  which  a  copy  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  George  Payne,  Esq.,  Grand  ^ 
Master  in  17 18: 

"That  when  the  Master  and  Wardens  meet  in  a 
Lodge,  if  ne^  be,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  or  alderman  of  the  town,  in  which  the  con- 
gregation is  held,  should  be  made  fellow  and  sociate  to 
the  Master,  in  help  of  him  against  rebels,  and  for  up- 
bearing the  rights  of  the  realm. 

That  entered  prentices,  at  their  making,  were  charged, 
not  to  be  thieves  or  thieves-maintainers ;  that  they  should 
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travel  honestly  for  their  pay,  and  love  their  fellows  as 
themselves,  and  be  true  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
to  the  realm,  and  to  the  Lodge. 

That,  at  such  congregations,  it  shall  be  inquired, 
whether  any  master  or  fellow  has  broken  any  of  the  ar- 
ticles agreed  to;  and  if  the  offender,  being  duly  cited 
to  appear,  prove  rebel,  and  will  not  attend,  then  the 
Lodge  shall  determine  against  him,  that  he  shall  for- 
swear his  Masonry,  and  shall  no  more  use  this  craft;  the 
which  if  he  presume  for  to  do,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
shall  prison  him,  and  take  all  his  goods  into  the  King's 
hands,  till  his  grace  be  granted  him  and  issued.  For  this 
cause  principally  have  these  congregations  been  ordained, 
that  as  well  the  lowest  'as  the  highest  should  be  well  and 
truly  served  in  this  Art  aforesaid,  throughout  all  the 
Elingdom  of  England.     Amen,  so  mote  it  be!" 

In  the  reign  of  Ed"ward's  successor,  Richard  IL, 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  patron  of  the  Masons  rebuilt 
Westminster  Hall.*) 

2.    The  Examinati(Hi. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (142&), 
the  Freemasons  were  forbidden  to  assemble  by  act  of 
Parliament.  2)  -li- 

lt runs  thus:  "Whereas,  by  the  yearly  congre- 
gations and  confederacies  made  by  the  masons  in  their 
general  assemblies,  the  good   course   and  effect  of  the 


1)  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Architect,  has  in  a  Statement  called  "the 
management  of  English  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (see  Free-Mag. 
1860,  vol.  II.,  page  89)  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Wykeham  were  a 
Freemason,  adding:  He  believed,  that  the  Masons  of  that  period  had 
none  other  than  such  secrets  as  pertained  to  their  art. 

2)  See  Anderson's  Const. -Book.  Cooke,  Instit.  III.  p.  19.  Mossdorf, 
p.'  154.  —  Preston,  1.  c.  p.  141, 
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statutes  of  labourers  be  openly  violated  and  broken,  in 
subversion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all 
the  commons;  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  willing  in 
this  case  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
aforesaid,  and  at  the  special  request  of  the  commons, 
hath  ordained  and  established  that  such  chapters  and 
congregations  shall  not  be  hereafter  holden ;  and  if  any 
such  be  made,  they  that  cause  such  chapters  and  con- 
gregations to  be  assembled  'and  holden,  if  they  thereof 
be  convict,  shall  be  judged  for  felons;  and  that  the 
other  masons,  that  come  to  such  chapters  or  congregations, 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies,  and  make 
fine  and  ransome  at  the  king's  will". 

It  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  rightly  understood 
why  such  a  very  strict  act  should  have  been  passed,  and 
many  an  author  was  inclined  therefore  to  charge  the 
Masons  with  political  intrigues.'  But  on  comparing  this 
law  with  other  Parliamentary  Statutes ,  as  Kl  o  s  s  has 
done  (p.  275  &c.),  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  charge 
is  manifest.  The  Statute  of  1360 — 1361  mentions  the 
prohibition  of  conffederacies  of  Freemasons,  Masons, 
and  Carpenters,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  it  shows  that 
this  referred  principally  to  the  infringement  of  the  regu- 
lations concerning  wages,  which  in  the  Statute  of  the 
.year  1425,  is  clearly  expressed  in  words.*)  Anderson 
says  notwithstanding,  that  under  this  king,  the  Masons 
had  much  encouragement,  and  that  nothing  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  this  act  of  parliament  either  at  that  time 
or  under  any  other  king  was  ever  put  in  practice,  and 
Preston  informs  us  that  in  spite  of  this  severe  law,  lodges 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Masonic 
traditions  do  not  afford  much  information  to  solve  this 
difficulty ;  it  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 


1)  Compare  also  the  statute  of  1349  (23.  Edward  III.). 
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The  Batt '  Henry  VI.  was  a  child  of  eight  months  when 
Parliament,  jjig  father  died  in  1422,  and  left  him  as  an 
inheritance  England,  together  with  France,  which  had 
been  conquered  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The  dying  king 
appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  Eegent  of  France,  and 
his  brother  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Eegent  of 
England.  The  care  of  the  young  king's  person  and  edu- 
cation *)  was  entrusted  to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Duke's  Uncle.  The  office  bestowed 
upon  him  did  not  satisfy  the  Bishop.  Haughtj^  and 
intriguing,  he  aspired  to  the  government,  and  hoped 
by  neglecting  the  education  of  the  kingj  to  keep 
the  guardianship  of  his  person  the  longer  in  his  hands. 
This  priest,  on  account  of  his  riches,  was  a  very  dangerous 
person,  for  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  bribes, 
and  wanted  not  followers  and  agents,  who  helped  him 
to  carry  out  his  schemes.  From  his  nephews  and  heirs 
presumptive  he  did  not  anticipate  much  "resistance,  but 
he  was  mistaken.  The  animosity  between  uncle  and 
nephew  daily  increased,  so  that  at  length  it  threatened 
to  lead  to  a  civil  war. 

Early  one  morning  the  bishop,  accompanied  by  his 
archers,  horsemen,  and  as  many  of  the  country  people 
as  could  be  hastily  assembled,  attempted  to  enter  the 
city  of  London  by  the  bridge,  in  order  by  a  sudden 
surprise  to  make  himself  master  of  the  government. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations  he  found  the  Regent  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  Humphrey  esteemed  and  encou- 
raged the  municipal  trade,  and  was  generally  beloved 
by  the  citizens,  therefore  he  found  in  them  powerful 
supporters,  they  watched  over  his  interests  as  if  they 
were  their  own.  The  Duke  was  made  acquainted  with 
the   proposed   attack,   the  night  before  it  occurred;  im- 


1)  See  Preston,  1    c.   page  143. 
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mediately,  the  Masons  and  citizens  of  Londoh  armed 
themselves.  The  gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  to 
prevent  any  traitor  from  warning  the  enemy.  The  city 
at  daybreak  wore  as  peaceful  an  aspect  as  if  not  a 
soul  were  stirring.  But  scarcely  had  the  Bishop's  troops 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  when  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  on  several  sides  at  once.  A  fierce 
encounter  ensued,  and  a  fearful  massacre  would  most 
likely  have  taken  place,  had  not  Chichely,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  by 
his  presence  and  eloquence,  endeavored  to  appease 
the  fury  of  the  contending  parties.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  his  mediation,  and  it  was  agreed,  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  award  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

That  very  same  day  the  Bishop  transmitted  his  case 
to  the  Duke  then  in  Paris,  seeking  to  win  him  over  to 
his  side,  hj  pretending,  that  Humphrey  designed  to  seize 
upon  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  then  assume 
the  supreme  power.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened  his 
return  and  restored  peace.  The  Bishop  thought  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  charges  laid  against  him,  by  ac- 
cusing the  Masons  of  having  attacked  him  when  he  was 
making  a  peaceful  entry  into  the  town.  The  abandoned 
rabble,  he  said,  had  long  striven  to  undermine  the  faith 
and  prejudice  the  just  rights  of  the  Church.  iThe  Masons, 
encouraged  and  patronised  by  Humphrey,  were  enabled 
to  compel  the  lords  of  the  works  to  give  them  high 
wages,  easily  permitting  themselves  to  become  in- 
struments in  Humphrey's  hands,  to  carry  out  his  schemes 
of  vengeance. 

In  their  secret  meetings  their  enterprize  was  planned, 
and  each  conspirator  had  his  part  assigned  to  him.  In 
them  Humphrey  had  an  armed  power  ever  ready  to 
overturn  the  government,   whenever  a  favorable   oppor- 
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tunity  should  offer.  The  attack  just  made  had  only 
been  undertaken  to  put  the  strength  of  the  confederation 
to  the  test,  and  the  Bishop  was  convinced  that  the  worst 
might  be  feared  from  them.  ■  ' 

By  such  cunning  and  shameless  subterfuges  did 
Beaufort  attain  his  end,  and  help  himself  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. If  his  representations  did  not  obtain  implicit 
credence,  yet  at  any  rate  they  were  calculated  to  raise 
auspicious  doubts.  A  tyrant  cannot  feel  unalloyed  •  con- 
fidence even  in  his  own  brother,  and  takes  notice  of  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  thing  like  treachery.  The 
event  which  had  just  taken  place,  evinced  most  clearly 
the  existence  of  an  agitated  party  amongst  the  people, 
by  whose  means  Humphrey  possessed  considerable  supe- 
riority whenever  he  desired  it.  Following  the  wellknown 
maxim  "divide  ef  impera"  the  Duke  of  Bedford  deter- 
mined to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  a  scape-goat  of  the  Masons. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  reinstated  his  brother  in  all 
his  rights  as  Protector  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
testifying  at  the  same  time  his  disapproval*  of  the  inde- 
pendent arming  of  the  Masons,  and  causing  the  Parlia- 
ment to  forbid  their  Meetings.  The  Bishop  on  his  part 
made  use  of  all  the  means,  which  his  influence  and  riches 
offered  him,  to  have  the  prohibition  couched  in  as  harsh 
terms  as  possible.  The  members  of  Parliament  though 
apprehending  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  large, 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  pass  these  acts.  The 
two  factions  having  but  little  confidence  in  each  other, 
they  each  took  their  servants  with  them  to  Parliament, 
who  armed  with  bats  and  clubs,  stationed  themselves 
at  all  the  entrances.  These  precautions  adopted  by 
each  one  unanimously,  as  though  agreed  on  beforehand, 
gave  occasion  to  much  ridicule;  the  Parliament  was 
called  "the  Batt  Parliament." 
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When  the  dispute  was  adjusted^  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  reassumed  the  office  of  Kegent,  he  did 
not  venture  to  overthrow  these  acts  of  Parliament,  as 
thereby  he  would  only  have  excited  the  ill-will  of  the 
constitutionahsts,  and  would  have  placed  new  weapons 
in  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  But  he  never  permitted  the 
law  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  though  it  was  not 
repealed,  yet  it  was  unnoticed. .  The  Freemasons  had  the 
less  to  fear,  because  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  men- 
tioned above,  was  their  friend  and  Patron.  One  branch 
of  the  episcopal  power  kept  the  other  in  check.  To  avoid 
giving  public  offence  the  general  meetings  were  for 
a  time  suspended,  but  the  Lodges  remained  in  full 
activity. 

We  must  leave  it  undecided,  whether  these  meetings 
for  the  increase  of  wages,  were  the  same  as  the  regular 
Lodges  held  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Bav^ 
hiitten.  Anderson,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
stitutions of  1738,  has  quoted  the  Register  of  William 
Molart  *)  Prior  of  Canterbury  (which  however  since  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  has  nowhere  met  with  con- 
firmation) whom  he  says  mentions  that  an  honorable 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  was  held  in  that  town  in  the  year 
1420  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Chichely,  Arch- 
bishop, whereat  were  presetit :  Thomas  Stapylton  Master,. 
a  Warden,  fifteen  Fellow-Crafts,  and  three  accepted  ap- 
prentices. "We  are  inclined  to  think"  says  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  "that  the  lodge,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
is  simply  the  staff  formed  to  carry  on  the  works  at 
those  cathedrals,  as  already  shown  at  York,  and  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  trade   guild  or   company  which 


1)  William  Molash,  Prior  from  1428—38  was  esteemed  for  the  rs- 
sistance  he  rendered  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral,  for  his  libe- 
rality, and  the  purify  of  his  life.     Woolnoth,  Canterbury. 
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might  have  been  in  existence  in  those  towns  at  the  same 
periods.  In  fact,  each  cathedral  had  its  own  staflf  of  per- 
manent workmen,  and  "took  on"  additional  hands  whenever 
the  edifice  was  to  be  added  to,  or  to  be  rebuilt.  In  my 
previous  paper  I  explained  that  the  household  of  the 
monarch  comprised  an  office  for  carrying  out  royal  works ; 
and  many  of  the  King's  masons  have  been  mentioned 
herein.  A  Guild  of  Masons  was  undoubtedly  in  existence 
in  London  in  1375,  49th  Edward  III.,  when  an  enact- 
ment was  passed  by  the  whole  assembled  comn^onalty  of 
the  city  of  London,  transferring  the  right  of  election  of  all 
the  city  dignitaries  and  officers,  including  members  of 
Parliament,  from  the  ward  representatives  to  the  trading 
companies;  a  few  members  of  which  were  directed  to 
be  selected  by  the  masters  or  wardens  to  attend  GuUd- 
hall  for  election  purposes.  A  list  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  several  mysteries  to  be  the  Common 
Council  the  next  year,  1376,  shows  that  the  companies 
sending  members  were  increased  from  thirty-two  to 
forty-eight;  they  sent  148  members;  the  masons  sent 
four  members  and  the  freemasons  two  members,  thus 
establishing  the  fact  of  two  societies.  It  is  stated  by  ' 
my  authority  (Herbert,  Hist,  of  the  Twelve  Gr.  Livery 
Comp.  of  London)  that  the  latter,  the  freemasons,  merged 
afterwards  into  the  former,  the  masons;  the  time  of  this 
amalgamation,  however,  is  not  named,  but  it  may' per- 
haps have  occurred  between  the  above  date  of  1376  and 
that  of  1421 — 2,  9th  Henry  V.,  for  in  a  document  in  the 
possession  of  the  Brewers'  Company,  of  that  year,  the 
masons  stand  29th  on  a  list  of  112  companies,  while 
the  freemasons  are  not  mentioned.  Halliwell  in- 
stances a  single  statement,  that  "a  company  of  Under- 
masons  was  formed  in  London,  12th  Edward  IV."  1473, 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  above-named  list.  The 
incorporation  of  the  Masons'  Company  in  London  is  some- 
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times  stated  as  having  taken  place  as  late  as  1677  or 
1678,  but  this  date  is  without  doubt  the  period  when  its 
charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  11.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Stowe  remarks,  "they  were  formerly  called  freer 
masons."  <" 

It  is  apparent  from  a  law  published  in  the  15th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1436—1437)  that  there  were 
fraternities  existing  at  that  time,  who  were  judicially 
proceeded  against.  This  law  runs  thus:  "Whereas  the 
masters,  wardens,  and  people  of  the  guilds,  fraternities, 
and  other  companies  incorporate,  dwelling  in  divers  parts 
of  the  realm,  who  make  among  themselves  many  un- 
lawful and  unreasonable  ordinances,  as  well  of  many 
such  things  whereof  the  cognizance,  punishment,,  and 
correction  all  only  pertaineth  to  the  king,  lords  of 
franchises,  and  other  persons  —  and  made  for  their 
singular  profit  and  common  damage  to  the  people."  There-  ■ 
fore  has  been  ordained:  All  such  wardens  are  to  bring 
their  letters  patent  to  the  justices  and  others,  where  such 
guilds,  fraternities,  and  companies  be,  for  their  approval. 
A  subsequent  act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1495 
(Heniy  VII.)  speaks  of:  "Ordinances  which  were  enacted 
for  the  punishment  of  rioters  and  the  unlawful  assembling 
of  corporations  and  the  like,  who  in  an  unlawful  manner 
confer  and  receive  liveries,  signes,  and  tokyns"  &c. 
Anderson's  and  Preston's  works  contain  the  un- 
authenticated  and  scarcely  credible  statement  that  king 
Henry  ^imself  (1442)  was  initiated  into  Masonry;  Preston 
even  adds,  he  presided  in  person  over  the  Lodges,,  and 
nominated  Wm.  Wane  fleet.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Grand  Master,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  at  that 
time  it  was  not  customary  to  call  any  one  by  the  name 
of  "Grand  Master." 

The  Examination.     Upon  this  pieco  of  information  and  upon 
the   Masonic   Legend   of  the   Guilds  is  based  a  certain 
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composition,  which  it  must  be  owned  is  cleverly  got  up, 
and  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant document,  but  is  now  proved  not  to  be  a  geunine 
one.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1753  in  the  Qentlemaris 
Magazine,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  printed  at  Frank- 
furt 0.  M.  in  1748;  but  of  this  printed  publication,  as  yet 
no  copy  has  been  found  any  where,  neither  is  it  very 
likely  that  a  deed  of  the  like  importance  should  reach 
England  by  way  of  Grermany.  However,  it  found  ad- 
mittance in  the  book  of  Constitutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  and  in  many  other  masonic  works.  In  Ger- 
many, Bi'others  Krause  and  Fessler  especially  made 
it  known,  by  having  it  printed  in  their  works,  with  ex- 
planations. In  Krause's  "Kunsturkunden"  (Vol.  I.)  it  is 
called :  ''The  most  ancient  catechism  (lecture)  concerning 
the  origin ,  nature ,  and  aim  of  the  Fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, being  a  copy  taken  in  1696  of  the  Manuscript 
in  the  hand-writing  of  King  Henry  VII.,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  library 'in  Oxford,  generally  named  the  Free- 
masons-Trial, or  Examination". 

The  following  is  the  history  of  this  ancient  and  fabu- 
lous Document.  This  Manuscript  in  the  King's  hand- 
writing is  .said  to  have  remained  concealed  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  some  convent  till  the  year  1536.  About  this 
period,  Henry  VIII.  appointed  the  Monasteries  to  be 
searched,  and  commissioned  John-  Leyland,  a  learned 
man,  to  examine  and  save  such  books  and  records  as 
were  valuable  among  them.  Leyland  is  said  to  have 
found  the  Manuscript  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  to 
have  copied  it,  and  then  given  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  Here  however  it  again,  lay  hidden,  till  it 
was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Locke  in  1696,  and 
a  copy  of  the  same  sent  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke with  notes  of  Locke's  own  attached  to  it.  The 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Locke,  precedes 
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the  Manuscript;  this  latter  is  thus  headed:  "Certayne 
Questions,  with  Answeres  to  the  same,  concerning  the 
Mystery  of  MaQonrye ;  writtene  by  the  hande  of  kinge 
Henrye,  the  sixthe  of  the  name,  and  faythfullye  copied 
by  me  Johan  Leylande,  Antiquarius,  by  the  commande 
of  his  Highnesse"-  ^) 

1)  We  -will  here  communicate  a  few  passages  from  this  "Examina- 
tion": 

The  second  question  in  which  it  is  asked  where  the  science  of 
Masonry  began,  is  thus  answered :  "Ttt  dyd  begynne  with  the  fyrste  memie 
in  the  este,  which  were  before  the  ffyrste  menne  of  the  weste,  and 
comynge  westlye  ytt  hathe  broughte  herwyth  alle  comfortes  to  the  wylde 
and  comfortlesse". 

To  the  fifth  question  amongst  other  things  it  is  said,  the  Masons  had 
only  ■  liept  back  such  secrets  which  "wythouten  the  techynges  to  be 
joynedde  herwythe  in  the  lodge,  oder  soche  as  do  bynde  the  freres  more 
strongelyche  togeder,  bey  the  proffytte  and  commodytye  comynge  to  the 
confrerie  herfromine". 

Question  6th :  Whatte  artes  haueth  the  mafonnes  techedde  mankynde? 

Answer:  The  artes  agricultura,  architectura ,  astronomia,  geometria, 
numeres,  musica,  poesie,  kymistrye,  governmente,  and  relygyonne. 

Question  8th:  What  dothe  the  ma^onnes  concele  and  hyde? 

Answer:  Thay  concelethe  the  arte  of  fiyndynge  neue  artes;  thay 
conselethe  the  art  of  kepynge  secrettes  &c.  and  at  last  "the  skylle  of 
becommynge  gude  and  parfyghte  wythouteg  the  holpynges  of  fere  and 
hope ;  and  the  universelle  longage  of  ma^onnes.  ' 

Question  10th:    Dothe  all  ma^onnes  kunne  mora  than  odher  menne? 

Answer:  Not  so.  Thay  onlyche  haueth  recht  and  occasyonne  more 
than  odher  menne  to  kunne,  butt  manye  doeth  fale  yn  capacity,  and 
manye  more  doth  want  industrye,  thatt  ys  per  necessarye  for  the  gaynynge 
all  kunnynge. 

Question  11th :  Are  ma9onnes  gudder  menne  than  odhers  ? 

Answer :  Some  mafonnes  are  not  so  vertuous  as  some  odher  menne; 
but,  yn  the  moste  parte,  thay  be  more  gude  than  they  woulde  be  yf 
thay  war  not  ma^onnes. 

Question  12th:  Doth  ma^onnes  love  eidther  odher  myghtylye  as 
beeth  sayde?  , 

Answer:  Tea  verylyche,  and  yt  may  not  odherwise  be:  For  gude 
menne  and  treu,  kennynge  eidher  odher  to  be  soche,  doeth  always  love 
the  more  as  thay  he  more  gude. 
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Krause  and  Fessler*)  considered  this  document 
as  a  genuine  one;  the  former  however  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  its  form  and  origin ;  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  language  was  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the  Questions  and 
Answers  were  well-weighed  and  systematic  to  a  most 
remarkable  degree.  He  got  over  these  difficulties  however, 
somehow  or  other,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  passages 
contained  in  it,  yet  for  all  that,  confesses  the  possibility, 
that  at  some  period  ov  other  this  document  may  be 
declared  as  spurious. 

The  first  who  declared  this  document  to  be  "counter- 
feit" and  "dust  and  nothing  but  dust"  was  G.E.  Lessing.^) 
The  Manuscript  itself  does  not  exist')  and  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Leland's  copy  has  in  vain  been  sought  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  Dallaway  with  great  justice 
calls  attention  to  the  facts  that  1)  it  could  scarcely  be 
possible  that  there  ever  existed  a  copy  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  Bang,  as  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  men  of 
high  rank  who  could  write  legibly;  2)  that  neither  in 
Locke's.letters  nor  in  his  works  is  there  any  mention 
of  his  initiation  into  Masonry.  In  the  Manuscript  cata- 
logues of  Leland  and  Bodley,  the  Manuscript  in  question 
is  not  mentioned,  which  also  makes  it  very  suspicious, 
i'urther,  against  the  genuineness  of  this  "Examination" 
W.  Keller  has  cited  the  following:  a)  First  the  contents. 
What  is  become  of  the  secret  knowledge,  spoken  of 
(Quest.  8)  and  what  proof  have  we  of  their  ever  having 
possessed  it?  It  looks  very  much  as  if  this'  deed  had 
been  got  up  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  High 


1)  See  FeBsIer's  complete  works;  Freiberg  1807  vol.  III.  page  127  &c. 
and  page  157  &o.,  as  also  his  „Versuch  e.  krit.  Gesch."  III.  Part.,  where- 
in is  his  controversy  with  Lessing. 

2j  See  "Ernst  u.  Palk,   Gespr.  f.  Freimaurer"  5.  Gespr. 

3)  See  Dallaway,  Discourses,  p.  429. 
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Degrees,  the  more  surely  to  ensure  their  being  accepted 
in  England.  How  well  they  succeeded  in  this  aim,  is 
proved  by  the  Royal-Arch-Degree  springing  into  life 
soon  afterwards,  having  been  prepared  by  the  so-called 
ancient  Masons.  —  b)  Had  the  Masons  possessed  secret 
knowledge  at  that  time,  the  well-known  natural  philo' 
sopher  El.  Ashmole,  a  great  friend  of  alchemy,  would 
after  his  initiation  in  1646,  have  regularly  visited  the 
meetings,  and  not  several  years  afterwards,  and  then 
only  once.  —  c)  That  it  was  just  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
whom  Shakspeare  calls  an  "effeminate  prince  like :  a 
School-boy"  that  the  strictest  laws  were  issued  against 
the  Masons  and  their  meetings,  and  these  laws  were  not 
repealed.  Finally  d)  the  Halliwell  Constitution  does 
not  agree  with  this  one,  and  the  Editor  has  in  vain  sought 
in  the  Bodleian  library  for  such  a  document. 

There  is  no  reliance  whatever,  therefore,  to  be  placed, 
on  any  assertions,  based  on  this  spurious  document; 
they  all  crumble  to  dust.  Not  even  in  England  doefe 
any  well-informed  Mason  of  the  present  day  believe  in 
the  genuineness  of  this  bungling  composition.. 

Before  pursuing  the  History  of  Freemasom-y  in  Engr 
land  further,  we  will  first  glance  at  the  position  it  oc- 
cupied in  Scotland. 

3.    Scotland  ami  the  Lcgeml  of  Kilwiuiiing.') 

The  early  history  of  this  country  is  lost  in  the  misty 
haze  of  legendary  lore.  It  is  not  till  the  fifteenth  century^ 
that  we  can  obtain  the  least  reliable  information  touching^ 


1)  We  here  transcribe  what  Kloss  says  in  his  "History  of  Free- 
masonry in  Scotland"  1150 — 1786,  who  has  especially  drawn  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Freemasonry  from  Andersoii, 
from  the  descriptions  in  the  Freem.  Pocket  Comp.,  2.  Ed.  Edinb.  176i 
and  from  Calcott's  candid  Disquisition,  London  1769. 
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the  fraternity.  From  the  statements  of  Anderson  and 
Laurie/ it  seems  evident  that  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  Masons  had  either  voluntarily  resigned,  or  had  been 
deprived  of  their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  own 
functionaries,  and  of  admimstering  justice  in  their  own 
courts  of  judicature.  At  their  head  they  had  a  Patron, 
who  though  elected  by  the  Fraternity,  yet  it  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Crown,  being  taken  from  the  nobility 
or  superior  clergy,  and  their  choice  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  the  King.  These  Patrons  were  empowered, 
to  adjust  any  differences  that  might  arise  either  among 
the  Masons,  or  between  the  Masons  and  their  employers, 
and  since  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1430)  they  had  received 
an  annual  sum  of  four  pounds  Scot,  and  likewise  a  fee  at 
the  initiation  of  every  new  Member,  in  right  of  their 
office.  Two  Charters  which  Laurie*)  publishes,  prove 
that  it  was  not  till  James  the  sixth  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  and  appeared  to  have  lost  his  interest  in 
Freemasonry  in  Scotland,  that  the  Scotch  Fraternity 
chose  William  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  be  their  Patrons  and  Judges.  In,  the  first  of 
these  deeds,  (which  bears  no  date,  but  appears  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  Union  of  the  two  Crowns), 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  appointment  of  William 
Sinclair  was  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  William 
Shaw,  surveyor  to  his  Majesty,  who  had  most  likely 
been  commissioned  to  do  so.  The  second  Deed  bears 
the  date  of  1630,  and  is  merely  a  confirmation  and 
repetition  of  the  first,  which  was  destroyed  with  other 
Documents  by  fire  in  the  Castle  of  Roslin. 

The  Pocket  Companion  and  Calcott  remark:  "William 
St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  Baron  of  Roslin, 


1)   See   Laurie's   hist,  of  F.-M.   and   the  Grand-Lodge  of  Scotland. 
2.  Edit.  1859  and  Merzdorf's  Translation.     Cassel  1861. 
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received  a  letter  of  grace  from  James  II.  (1441)  appoint- 
ing Mm  to  this  office.  By  his  presence  he  animated 
the  Lodges  to  fresh  vigor,  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
art,  and  built  that  Master-piece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  Chapel  of  Roslin.  The  Masons  then  began  to  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  throughout  the  whole  country;  and 
many  stately,  and  noble  buildings  were  erected  by  Princes 
and  Nobles,  during  the  time  Roslin  was  Grand  Master. 
Another  Document  made  this  office  hereditary  to  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  this  William  St.  Clair  in  the 
Barony  of  Roslin,  in  which  noble  family  it  has  continued 
without  interruption,  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
Barons  of  RosUn  have  ever  since  been  the  Patrons  of 
the  Masons"  &c.  "They  held  their  grand  courts,  or  in 
Masonic  language,  their  Grand  Lodge  met  at  KUwinniag 
in  the  Western  county,  where  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Masons  of  Scotland  first  held  regular  and  permanent 
Lodges;  indeed,  we  are  assured  that  in  this  place  the 
royal  art  first  made  its  appearance". 

Both  the  above-mentioned  Deeds  clearly  demonstrate 
the  decline ^  of  Masonry  in  Scotland,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Brethren  there,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  With  ingenuous  candor  they  accuse 
themselves  of  incorrigibly  bad-conduct,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Masons  commissioned  by  the  different  Lodges 
to  draw  up  the  Deeds,  were  not  even  able  to  write,  but 
were  oblige(^  to  have  them  drawn  up  and  signed  in  their 
names,  by  a  notary.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Fraternity  at  that  time,  could  have 
commanded  much  respect  in  Scotland;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  —  with  the  exception  of  the  Patrons 
nominated  by  the  King,  and  the  Judges  and  Overseers 
appointed  by  them  —  there  is  no  mention  of  any  ac- 
cepted masons,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth' 
century.     The  Masters  of  the  Lodges,  who  were  deputed 
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-to  sign  the  deeds,  before  referred  to,  were  all  Working 
Masons,  and  most  probably  all  the  Lodges  then  consisted 
■of  such  members.*)  Neither  in  the  Copland  nor  Roslin 
deeds  is  there  mention  made  of  any  others  than,  Patrons, 
Protectors,  and  operative  Masters ;  so  that  these  appoint- 
ments must  not  be  thought  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  later  institution  of  Grand  Master  and  Provincial 
Grand  Master,  as  Anderson,  Laurie  and  some  others 
consider. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the .  sixteenth  century, 
that  persons  who  were  not  Masons  by  profession,  were 
accepted  in  the  Scotch  Lodges.  For  example  in  the  year 
1641  Robert  Moray,  Quarter  Master  General  in  the 
Army,  was  elected  Master  Mason  in  the  Lodge  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Fraternity,  as  Laurie  states,  held  their  regular  an- 
nual meetings  at  Kilwinning,  or  as  Anderson  says,  in 
Stirling  and  Aberdeen  —  for  it  is-but  natural  to  suppose 
that  there  were  but  comparatively  few  masons,  who  could 
bear  the  expence  of  such  a  journey  once  a  year. 

Every  Legend  must  have  some  particular  spot  to 
point  to,  as  the  place  where  it  originated,  otherwise  being 
but  a  creature  of  the  brain,  it  quickly  vanishes ;  but  with 
regard  to  this  Legend,  there  is  no  necessity  to  enquire 
too  closely  into  its  historical  foundation. 

Kloss  remarks  that  the  inventors  of  Masonic  Le- 
gends were  so  blind  to  what  was  immediately  before 
their  eyes,  and  so  limited  in  their  ideas  that,  instead  of 
connecting  them,  with  the  period  of  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  with  the  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity, 
which  were  either  perfect  or  in  ruins  before  them,  they 
preferred  associating   the   Legends   of  their  Guilds  with 


^)  This  is  confirmed  by  Calcott  iu  an  admonitory  remark.    S.  Kloss, 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  page  263. 

Pindel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  8 
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some  tradition  or  other.  The  English  had  the  York 
Legend,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  year  926.  The 
German  Mason  answers  the  question  touching  the  origin 
of  his  Art,  by  pointing  to  the  building  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Magdeburg  (876);  and  the  Scotch  Mason  refers  only 
to  the  erection  of  Kilwinning  (1140).  That  more  recent 
Masonic  authors  give  credence  to  such  tales,  and  relate 
•them  again  with,  all,  seriousness,  is  inexcusable.  Any~ 
ancient  Scotch  Chronicler  could  have  pointed  out  edifices 
employed  for  Christian  worship  of  an  earlier  date;  as 
for  example  in  Aberdeen  1017,  in  Dunsinnan  1040  &c., 
but  Legends  are  stubborn  things,  when  they  have  once 
forced  themselves  into  a  locality.  Anderson  speaks 
very  cautiously  concerning  Kilwinning.  The  Pocket 
Companion  and  Calcott  refer  to  the  Kilwinning  Legend 
more  in  detail,  but  with  equal  circumspection,  and  behold,, 
a  whole  generation  later  Laurie  relates  it  with  great 
circumstantiality,  subjoining  to  it  many  customs  and 
regulations  which  it  can  be  proved  were  not  knowij  till 
after  the  year  1716;  and  very  recently  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  honor  Stirling  *)  with  venerable  antiquity 
and  a  Masonic  Order  of  Chivalry.  If  the  Lodge  of  Kil- 
winning had  documents  announcing  her  great  antiquity, 
she .  would  certainly  have  produced  them  in  the  year 
1743.  Laurie  says  on  this  point:  "The  minutes  of  the 
Lodge  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  which  is  the  oldest  Lodge 
in  Edinburgh,  reach  as  far  back  as  the  year  1598;  but 
as  they  record  only  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the 
Lodge,  we  cannot  derive  from  them  any  definite  in- 
formation respecting  the  customs  and  condition 
of  the  Fraternity".     And  in  another  place:  "A  letter 


1)  See  Bauliiittc,  1860  Nr.  11  auci  16  and  in  Freem.  Magfiz.  I860,, 
the  supposed  inncient  Constitution  o'  tlie  Lodge  of  Stirling,  communicated 
by  Br.  Dyson. 
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was  read  from  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  complaining 
that  they  were  only  placed  second  on  the  Roll,  while, 
being  the  Mother  Lodge  of  Scotland,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  first  place.  The  Grand  Lodge  decreed  that  as 
the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  had  produced  no  document  to 
show  that  they  were  the  oldest  Lodge  in  England,  and 
as  the  Lodge  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  had  brought  records 
bearing  the  date  of  the  year  1598,  the  latter  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  continue  first  on  the  Roll". 

"The  conduct  of  the  Grand  Loge  on  this  occasion 
in  no  way  contradicts  what  has  been  Stated  in  the  general 
history  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Kilwinning  Lodge. 
It  was  well|  known  and  universally  admitted  that  Kil- 
winning was  the  birth-place  of  Scottish  Masonry ;  but  as 
the  records  of  the  original  Lodge  were  lost,  the  present 
Lodge  at  Kilwinning  could  not  prove  that  theirs  was  the 
very  identical  Lodge,  which  had  first  practised  Free- 
masonry in  Scotland". 

After  reading  these  weighty  passages,  we  must  ask 
with  Kloss,  what  reply  is  to  be  given  to  the  Fable  of 
the  so-called  Scottish  Degrees,  and  every  thing  relating  to 
them?  In  what  direction  have  the  alleged  secrets  of  the 
original  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  wandered,  to  which  these 
Scotch  degrees  seem  to  refer?  And  in  what  did  these 
secrets  consist?  How  poor  must  "have  been  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  in  1743,  in  rightly  constituted  and  en- 
lightened Brethren,  who  it  might  be  imagined  ought  to  be 
well-acquainted  with  the  higher  degrees,  and  capable  of 
mounting  the  pulpit  and  expounding  the  source  whence 
this  supposed  Masonic  wisdom  flowed,  and  instruct  their 
untutored  brethren  in  the  Grand  Lodge  concerning  it!  And 
even  as  late  as  1804,  how  ignorant  was  Laurie  him- 
self of  the  secret  history  of  the  Order!  The  fact  is  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  recognized 
the  so-called  Scotch  degrees,  nor  the  fable  of  the  origin 

8* 
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of    Scotch    Masonry    at    Kilwinning,     and    the    secrets 
originating  therefrom;  and  both  were  perfectly  in  the  right. 

4.    England  in  the  period  of  Transition. 

(From  1600—1716.) 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  in  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  no  means  abounds 
in  important  outward  events  —  Preston,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  the  Fraternity, 
and  the  enumerating  of  certain  buildings,  knows  of  nothing 
worthy  of  being  specified  —  yet  for  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  it  was  of  the  utmos^  importance. 
The  Augustan  Style.  Until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Saxon 
(Gothic)  style  of  architecture  prevailed  in  England  and 
in  the  North  generally.  In  Italy  however  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  returned 
to  the  Augustan  style,  whence  it  afterwards  made  its 
way  to  England. 

Several  British  travellers  when  journeying  in  Italy  ad- 
mired the  recently  erected  works  of  art  there,  and  on  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  reported  concerning  them, 
as  well  as  brought  drawings  of  them.  The  then  Patron*) 
of  the  Freemasons  (up  to  the  year  1567),  Sir  Thomas 
Sackville,  devoted  'the  whole  of  his  attention  to  this 
object  and  induced  many  men  of  fortune  and  taste  to 
undertake  similar  journeys,  having  the  like  purpose.  Still 
more  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  Elizabeth  shown 
any  taste  for  architecture.. 

inigo  Jones.  She  died  unmarried  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  I.  in  1603,  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  reigned 
over  both  kingdoms.  This  King  when  in  Scotland  showed 
a  great  love  for  this  art,  and  as  his  mother  had  brought 


1)  Preston  1.  c.  page  154. 
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Architects  with  her  from  Paris,  he  became,  through  them, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  newly -revived 
Roman  style  of  Architecture. 

About  this  time  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  P  embr  ok  e 
returned  from  his  antiquarian  researches  in  Italy.  A 
very  talented  young  painter  of  London,  Inigo  Jones, 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels.  His  zeal  was  kindled 
by  the  splendid  buildings  of  the  school  of  Palladio,  he 
devoted  himself  especially  to  study  them,  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  Augustan  style  of  Architec- 
ture into  England,  which  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
Gothic  style.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
General  Surveyor  of  the  royal  buildings,  which  were  being 
constructed,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  was 
elected  Patron  of  the  Freepiasons,  over  which  he  presided, 
between  the  years  1607 — 1618.  The  Lodges  were  consti- 
tuted upon  the  model  of  the  Italian  seminaries  of  in- 
struction. He  invited  ingenious  Italian  artists  to  Eng- 
land, and  distributed  them  among  the  different  lodges. 
In  the  presence  of  the  King  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Banquetinghouse  at  Whitehall,  and  it  is  said, 
introduced  many  eminent,  wealthy,  and  learned  men  into 
the  Fraternity  as  honorary  members,  and  at  the  same 
time  formed  regular  lodges  of  instruction.*) 

The  Quarterly  The  customary,  general,  annual  Meetings, 
Meetings.  for  the  .purposo  of  ensuring  uniform  pro- 
gress in  all  the  Lodges,  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  they  were 
therefore  at  his  suggestion,  appointed  to  take  place  every 
quarter.  In  this  way  did  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Chief-Lodges  first  originate,  which  are  still  retained,  noth- 
withstanding  the  different  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Free- 


1)  This  communication  as  well  as  what  precedes  it,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contained  in  a  Manuscript  by  Nicholas  Stone,  which  was 
burnt  in  1720. 
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masonry  of  the  present  day.  The  days  fixed  upon  by 
Jones:  were  June  24th  —  Michaelmas  Day  —  Decem- 
ber 27th  —  and  the  Annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
(March  25th).  The  festivals,  including  the  Banquet,  lasted 
from  noon  to  midnight;  however  they  were  afterwards 
shortened,  being  found  inconveniently  long.  The  meetings 
were  no  longer  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Cloisters,  but  in 
Hotels. 

,  ,  The  workinff-masons  who  shewed  but 

Gonsequeuces  of  the  o 

Introduction  of  the  new  little   skill,    worc    gradually  kept    at  'a 
®'^'°'  distance  from  the  Lodges  and  sent  back 

to  their  respective  Guilds,  and  those  pupils  who  displayed 
a  more  receptive  turn  of  mind  were  greatly  encouraged; 
they  alone  were  patronised  by  the  heads  of  the  Fraternity 
and  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 
In  this  way  Inigo  Jones  and  his  successors  established  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  character  of  English  Architec- 
ture, as  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Grothic 
style  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Roman  style,  called  Renaissance.  Instead 
of  the  buttress,  plain  walls  with  pilasters  were  seen; 
instead  of  the  pyramids  ambitiously  rising  towards  heaven, 
a.  drooping  Italian  cowl  was  set  upon  the  top  of  the 
fragile  littls  tower ;  the  tall  slender  pillars,  which  supported 
the  arched  roof  of  the  church,  disappeared,  and  ornaments 
of  tasteless  scrolls  supplied  their  place. 

Thus  did  German  art,  so  honored  and  revered,  sink 
to  the  tomb,  the  Fraternity  on  this  account,  undergoing 
a  mighty  revolution ;  the  first  visible  consequence  of  this 
change,  was  that  the  ancient  Church  symbols,  which 
formed  the  principal  paJ-t  of  the  secret  instruction  im- 
parted in  the  Lodges,  lost  their  practical  worth.  Added 
to  which,  the  study  of  ancient  classic  authors  had  caused 
Philosophy  to  soar  into  new  and  unexpected  regions, 
the  investigation   of  physical  science  had  opened  a 
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wider  field  of  thought,  and  since  the  Reformation  all 
ecclesiastical  and  social  relations  generally  had  experienced 
a  complete  transformation.  Mankind  were  anticipating 
in  advance  the  silent  efforts  of  the  Stone-Masons.  The 
liberal  religious  opinions  held  by  them  concerning  the 
dogmas  and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  tyranny  of 
the  Papal  See,  and  the  immoral  lives  of  the  priests,  which 
they  had  before  only  ventured  to  express  in  those  biting 
caricatures,  the  so-called  marks,  introduced  into  their 
buildings,  they  could  now  openly  and  publicly  avow ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  secrecy.  The  consequences 
which  the  stormy  contests  between  the  religious  parties 
gave  rise  to,  the  temperate  frame  of  mind  encouraged 
by  the  Reformation,  did  not  afford  that  animation  to  the 
exercise  of  their  art,  which  they  had  formerly  possessed. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  under  such  discouragements 
the  bond  uniting  the  Brotherhood,  became  less  and  less 
binding. 

In  the  mean  while  however,  circumstances  had  in- 
tervened, which  in  their  consequences  proved  to  be  of 
immense  importance,  in  paving  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  institution,  and  opening  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Fraternity. 
Accepted  Hitherto  the  Fraternity,  with  the  exception  of 
Masons,  tijg  ecclesiastical  and  secular  Patrons  of  the 
craft,  was  composed  wholly  of  actual  workmen,  masons, 
stone-cutters,  and  carpenters.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  per- 
sons who  were  not  operatives,  began  to  be  admitted 
as  members  of  the  Freemasons'  Fraternity,  thereby 
infusing  into  it  intelligence,  fresh  life  and  vigor;  this  it 
was  alone  which  saved  the  institution  from  sinking  into 
oblivion.  The  records  of  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  acknowledged  as  the  oldest  lodge  in 
Scotland,  inform  us  that  Thomas  Bosswell,  Esquire,  of 
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Auchinleck,  was  chosen  as  Warden  of  the  Lodge  in  the 
year  1600,  and  that  Eobert  Moray,*  Quartermaster-general 
of  the  Scottish  Army,  was  made  a  Master-Mason  in  1641. 
It  also  appears  from  the  Diary  of  the  learned  antiquary 
Elias  Ashmole  that  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  a  Lodge 
at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  the  16th  October  1646,  as  is 
indicated  in  a  Manuscript  written  by  himself,*)  but  he 
did  not  there  find,  what  he  most  likely  sought ,  an  occult 
science ;  for  it  was  not  tiU  the  year  1682,  that  he  again 
attended  a  Lodge.  These  are  the  three  oldest  authentic 
names  of  non-operative  members  of  the  Fraternity.  Sub- 
sequently, according  to  Preston,  after  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Fraternity, 
many  learned,  wealthy,  and  eminent  men,  were  admitted 
to  tBe  society,  and  contributed  not  a  httle  to  give  it  an 
entirely  new  character.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  working  Masons  by  the  appellation  of  accepted 
Masons.  At  this  period  those  additional  clauses  were 
annexed  to  the  "Old  Charges",  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  working  masons. 

The  influence  of  these  additional  members  was  sen- 
sibly felt  in  various  ways;  for  though  perhaps  they  did 
not  assist  the  working  masons,  in  the  erection  of  their 
buildings,  yet  their  wealth,  education,  social  position,  and 
political  influence  were  beneficial  to  the  Institution.  They^ 
introduced  new  views,  new  necessities,  and  above  all  a 
reforming,  progressive  element  into  the  lodges,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  towards 
its  close,  became  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 


1)  In  Aahmole's  Diary  we  find  the  foUowiDg.  "I  was  made  a  Free- 
masou  at  Warrington ,  Lancashire,  with  Colonel  Henry  Manwaring  by 
Mr.  Richard  Penket,  the  Warden,  and  the  fellow-crafts,  on  16th  October 
1646.  —  Jn  the  Biographia  Britanica  he  is  alluded  to  thus:  "on 
16th  October,  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
society  of  Freemasons,  which  he  considered  as  a  mark  of  great  honor." 
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of  the  age,  and  with  the  a  meliorations  resulting  from 
more  careful  culture. 

Political  views.  In  coDsequence  of  the  Civil  wars,  which 
for  a  time  overtbrew  Royalty  and  set  the  whole  country  in 
a  state  of  ferment,  proving  particularly  unfavorable  to 
the  arts,  Freemasonry  could  not  but  suifer;  with  regard 
to  the  assertion ,  that  the  Mason's  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, took  an  active  part  in  the  political')  events  of 
the  period,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  a  declaration,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  those  creations  of  the  brain,  which  are  adopted 
without  any  proof.  It  could  have  been  no  easy  matter, 
to  substitute  all  of  a  sudden  entirely  different  motives 
of  action,  and  completely  to  transform  the  whole  in- 
stitution, without  exciting  remark  and  stirring  up  olSpo- 
sition  in  the  Fraternity}  the  members,  doubtless  differing 
in  their  political  opinions,  added  to  which,  the  Lodges 
were  far  too  few  in  number,  to  enable  them  to  engage 
in  any  very  comprehensive  or  important,  political  under- 
taking. We  must  not  suppose  that  at  that  time  the 
whole  country  was  covered  by  a  net-work  of  Lodges, 
well  organised  and  working  in  combination !  The  Meetings 


1)  It  IB  said  (and  even  Brothers  Fessler  and  Schroeder  shared 
in  this  belief,  which  they  sought  to  establish  by  the  explanation  of  the 
Scotch  degrees)  that  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  in  1649  many  of 
the  nobility  were  admitted  into  the  Fraternity,  that  they  might  there  in 
a  secure  place  of  concealment  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  re-establish- 
ment of  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  prince.  The  oath 
of  initiation  was  through  their  means  made  more  severe  and  solemn  in 
its  tone,  the  ceremony  of  admission  altered,  and  the  degrees  of  fellow- 
crafts  and  Masters  created.  All  the  symbols  adopted  by  the  latter  bore 
political  allusions.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  (1660)  Freemasonry 
received  the  name  of  "Koyal-Art"  out  of  gratitude  for  the  services  ren- 
dered, and  more  in  the  like  strain.  Others  again  are  of  opinion  that  only 
the  Scotch  Masons  were  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  but  that  the  Eng- 
lish Masons  were  made  use  of  by  Cromwell. 
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of  the  Masons  at  that  stormy  period,  took  place  less  fre- 
quently and  were  attended  by  but  few  members;  the 
fraternity  had  lost  its  attractive  power,  and  the  ancient 
ceremonies  were  to  many,  divested  of  all  their  charms. 
These  few  general  observations  confirmed  by  Masonic 
History  may  be  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  the  views 
cited  above,  we  have  however  a  still  more  decided  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  our  forefathers  remained  faithful  to  their 
vows  strictly  forbidding  all  political  discussions  in  their 
assemblies,  in  the  letter*)  of  Dr.  Knipe  of  Oxford,  to 
the  editor  of  the  biography  of  Elias  Ashmole.  It  is 
there  said:  "There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that  the 
skill  of  masons,  which  was  always  transcendently  great 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  times ;  their  wonderful  kind- 
ne^  and  attachment  to  each  other,  how  different  soever 
in  condition;  and  their  inviolable  fidelity  in  keeping 
religiously  their  secrets,  must  expose  them,  in  ignorant; 
troublesome,  and  superstitious  times ,  to  a  vast  variety 
of  adventures,  according  to  the  different  fate  of  partiesi 
and  other  alterations  in  government.  By  the  way  it 
may  be  noted,  that  the  masons  were  always  loyal,  which 
exposed  them  to  great  severities  when  power  wore  the 
appearance  of  justice,  and  those  who  committed  treason 
punished  true  men  as  traitors.  Thus,  in  the  third  year 
of  Henry  VI.  an  act  passed  to  abolish  the  society  of 
Masons,  and  to  hinder  under  grievous  penalties,  the 
holding  chapters,  lodges,  or  rather  regular  assembhes; 
yet  this  act  was  afterwards  virtually  repealed,  and  even 
before  that.  King  Henry  and  several  lords  of  his  court 
became  fellows  of  the  craft.  During  the  period  of  civil 
discord  which  succeeded,  the  Freemasons  in  this  kingdom 
bore  the  general  name    of  Yorkists,  and   as  they  had 


1)  Preston's,   Illustrations  &c.,    page  160.   —    See  Ashmole'a   life  in 
the  collection  of  the  Lives  of  remarkable  men.     IV  Vol. 
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obtained  special  favor  from  Edward  VI.  so  did  likewise 
the  sagacious  Henry  VII.  deem  it  more  advisable  to 
declare  himself  a  great  friend  of  the  Masons,  and  urge 
upon  their  acceptance  a  large  number  of  his  friends, 
than  by  ill-advised  persecution  to  make  them  his  enemies, 
as  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  ancestors,  so  that  his 
own  emissaries  were  never  wanting  in  their  Lodges.  As 
this  society  is  very  ancient,  indeed  it  even  reaches 
further  back  than  any  Documents  extant,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  in  its  history  many  Fables  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
taccording  to  my  judgment  a  cunning  author  would  have 
employed  his  time  far  better  in  throwing  light  on  the 
history  of  St.  Alban,  or  on  the  death  of  Prince  Edwin, 
as  both  subjects  would  completely  have  exercised  his 
ingenuity,  than  in  undervaluing  as  he  has  done,  the 
merits  of  a  society,  of  whose  institutions  and  adventures 
he  seems  to  have  known  little  enough,  and  with  whose 
history  and  bearing  Mr.  Ashmole  was  far  better  aquainted, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  satisfied"  &c. 

Dr.  Plot.  The  "cunning  author"  here  mentioned  is  Plot, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  in  Oxford,  a  Non-Mason  and  most  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Fraternity,  who  in  his  natural  history  of 
the  county  of  Stafford, ')  makes  the  following  interesting 
remarks  touching  the  customs  of  the  Masons  of  that 
period.  In  it  we  may  notice  that  he  attacks  the  Ancient 
Constitutions,  already  known  to  us,  consequently  his 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of 
Brother  Anderson.  Plot  writes:  "Among  the  customs 
prevalent  in  this  county  they  have  one  viz.-  the'  receiving 
of  people  into  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  which  seems 
to  be  more  frequently  the  case  in  this  moor-land  district 


1)  The  natural  History   of  Stafifordshire   by    Robert  Plot.     L.  L.  D. 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  &c.     Oxford,  1686,  page  316. 
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than  anywhere  else,  though  however  I  have  noticed  that 
the  custom  is  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  whole 
country;  for  I  met  lyith  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  thought  it  no  scorn  to  belong  to  this  society.*)  Nor 
indeed  had  they  any  cause  to  do  so,  if  the  Fraternity 
possess  the  antiquity  and  consequence  ascribed  to  it,  in 
the  large  parchment  volume  in  their  possession,  containing 
the  legend  of  the  Guild  and  the  laws  of  the  Masons. 
This  history  is  not  derived  alone  from  the  sacred  writings 
but  also  from  profane  history  especially,  having  been 
brought  to  England  by  Saint  Amphibalus,  and  firsjt  com- 
municated to  Saint  Alban,  who  made  Masonic  laws, 
and  was  appointed  paymaster  and  inspector  of  the  royal 
buildings,  giving  them  charges  and  establishing  usages 
as  he  had  been  taught  by  Amphibalus.  These  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  King  Athelstan,  whose  youngest 
son  Edwin  was  a  great  friend  to  Freemasonry,  himself 
subscribed  to  the  laws,  learned  the  ceremonies,  and 
received  a  charter  from  his  father.  He  arranged  the 
meeting  of  the  Lodges  at  York,  and  ordered  that  all 
the  ancient  books  belonging  to  their  craft  should  be 
likewise  brought,  and  from  these  he  formed  laws  and 
ceremonies,  as  seemed  to  him  adapted  to  their  then  cir- 
cumstances. These  laws  are  some  of  them  written  down 
in  the  parchment  roll  or  volume,  and  thus  was  the 
Masonic  craft  established  in  England.  Herein  is  also 
recorded  that  these  laws  and  rituals  were  afterwards  read 
by  King  Henry  VI.,  and  his  counsel,  and  approved  of  by 
them,  both  for  the  Master  and  fellows  of  this  most 
honorable  craft. 

"When    any    one   is    admitted    into   this    society  a 
meeting  or  Lodge  (as  it  is  called   in  many  places)  is 


1)  We    shall   Boon   find,    that    the    Fraternity    had    risen    materially 
since  1666. 
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convoked,  which  consists  of  at  least  five  or  six  of  the 
elders  of  the  confederapy;  they  and  their  wives  receive 
a  present  of  gloves  from  the  candidate  and  are  enter- 
tained with  a  collation  of  some  sort,  regulated  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  place  where  they  may  happen  to  be. 
At  the  close  of  the  repast,  the  ceremony  of  initiation 
begins,  which  consists  principally  in  the  communicating 
cf  certain  secret  signs ,  whereby  they  recognise  each 
other  any  where,  and  are  therefore  sure  of  protection 
wherever  they  may  travel;  for  when  any  one  appears, 
and  makes  these  signs  to  any  member  of  the  society 
who  is  an  accepted  Mason,  though  mutually  unknown  to 
each  other,  yet  is  the  latter  compelled  to  attend  the 
summons,  in  whatever  company  or  in  whatever  place  he 
may  be,  should  he  have  to  descend  from  the  top  of  a 
Church  steeple*)  to  do  so,  (whatever  disadvantage  or 
prejudice  he  may  incur)  he  must  find  out  what  his  wants 
are  and  assist  him;  for  example  if  he  is  in  want  of 
work,  he  is  bound  to  supply  him  with  some,  or  in  case 


1)  Plot  has  two  sources  "whence  he  has  derived  his  communication, 
■viz:  a  copy  of  the  old  Constitutions  and  a  Manuscript  of  the  signs  and 
usages  of  the  Freemasons.  This  latter  authority  is  most  probahly  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  volume  entitled:  "Soundry  Papers  and  Notes. on 
Natural  History",  Sloane  M.  S.  Nr.  3329,  which  originated  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  Century,  and  most  assuredly  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
-knowledge  of  the  ritual  of  the  Society  of  Free  and  Operative  Masons  of 
England  (see  Appendix  C).  As  this  volume  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  physical  science,  and  as  there  is  also  in  the  volume  a  catalogue  headed 
"Dr.  Plot's  Catalogue"  and  further  Plot  in  his  natural  history  of  Staf- 
fordshire (1686),  agreeing  with  ourmasonic  man  us  crip  t,  mentions 
lhat  five  or  six  Brethren  form  a  Lodge,  and  that  the  Freemasons  upon 
recognising  certain  signs ,  were  compelled  to  hasten  to  one  another's 
assistance,  "should  they  even  have  to  descend  from  the  top  of  a  church 
steeple",  an  expression  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  said  M.  S.  was  found  amongst  the  papers  which  Plot 
left  behind  him,  on  his  death,  and  was  one  of  the  fountains  whence  his 
Communications  on  Freemasonry  were  derivedt 
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he  cannot  do  this,  he  must  furnish  him  with  money,  or 
support  him  in  some  other  way,  until  work  is  found  for 
him.  This  is  one  of  their  articles;  and  another  is,  that 
they  should  give  to  the  Masters  the  best  advice  in  their 
power,  and  make  known  to  them  the  fitness  or  unfitness, 
of  the  materials  in  use,  or  should  they  discover  any  fault 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  as  given  in  the  place, 
they  should  modestly  point  it  out  to  them,  that  Masonry 
be  not  dishonored;  and  many  such  regulations  which  are 
generally  known,  and  which  I  have  my  reasons  for  con^ 
sidering  as  far  worse  than  these,  as  bad  perhaps,  as  the 
history  of  the  craft  itself,  for  I  know  of  no  other  so 
false  or  loose  as  is  this  one"  &c. 

Afterwards  Plot  attacks  the  Edwin  Legend,  as  well 
as  the  assertion  that  Henry  VI.  approved  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Masons ,  which  however  we  will 
omit  here. 

Before  resuming  the  thread  of  our  historical  narra- 
tive, it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  more  closely  the 
agents  which  especially  effected  the  transformation  wrought 
in  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons.  These  agents  were, 
besides  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  tendency  of  lite- 
rature in  general,  the  writings  of  Comenius,  Bacon, 
Dupuis,  and  the  pamphlets  and  meetings  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians. 
England  in  the  In  Order  Completely  to  understand  this 
17th  century,  pgpiod  of  history  WO  must  endeavor  to._ 
place  its  principal  features  clearly  before  us.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  English  nation  had  at  this  period  taken  a 
new  direction,  preparing  itself  as  it  were,  to  cast  aside 
its  ancient  superstitions,  and  to  cultivate  the  rich  fields  of 
natural  philosophy.  This  resolution  to  throw  off  every  bur- 
densome yoke,  introduced  by  Bacon  in  philosophy,  and  by 
Cr  omwellinpolitics,soonpervaded  the  entire  generation.') 

1)  See  Th.  Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in  England. 
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The  desire  of  the  people  to  submit  their  opinions  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  thorough  investigation,  spread  rapidly  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  universally  manifested 
every  wherd,  and  in  all  things.  Opinions,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  regarded  as  indisputable  truth,  were 
overthrown,  because  they  rested  on  a  wrong  foundation. 
It  had  availed  but  little,  that  Galileo  had  knelt  before 
the  Inquisition,  his  whole  soul  being  greatly  agitated, 
and  had  there  solemnly  abjured  his  inward  conviction, 
touching  the  motion  of  the  earth,  as  erroneous  and  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ;  for  the  earth,- 
together  with  Galileo  and  his  judges,  was  rolling  its 
onward  course.  Bacon's  empirical  philosophy  was  im- 
proved upon  by  Hobbes,  and  Cartesius'  idealism  founded 
on  speculation,  by  Mallebranche,  and  more  especially  by 
that  intelligent  and  acute  reasoner  B.  Spinoza.  About 
this  period  scepticism  arose,  which  afterwards  developed 
itself  into  Deism.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  sceptical 
chemist  Robert  Boyle  was  engaged  in  his  philosophical 
researches,  Charles  11.  founded  *)  the  Royal  Society  with 
the  avowed  design  of  prosecuting  effectually  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  experimental  philosophy,  and  of 
establishing  certain,  and  correcting  uncertain  theories  in 
philosophy.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  bold,  investi- 
gating, and  reformatory  spirit  which  had  thus  seized 
upon  the  three  great  domains  of  theology,  science,  and 
politics,  the  great  legislative  reforms  which  marked  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  sprung  into  life.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  was  abolished,  personal  liberty  assured,  and 
finally  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed  (1699).  The 
great  questions   referring  to  religious  and  political  free-' 


1)  Mitchell  erroneoasly  says  in  Lis  History  &c.,  vol.  I.,  pag.  212, 
that  the  Royal  edict  referring  to  this  Society  was  issued  in  favor  of  the 
Freemasons. 
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dom,  which  abroad  were  fought  out  with  weapons  of 
iron  and  steel,  were  here  being  simultaneously  battled 
for,  with  spiritual  weapons.  But  when  at  last  the  din  of 
war,  and  of  civil  discord  had  died  away,  it  became 
apparent,  that  even  in  its  very  midst  a  delicious  fruit 
had  .been  ripening,  viz:  the  longing  desire  after  the 
attainment  of  inward  peace,  from  which  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  society  of  Freemasons  is  descended. 

The  Eosicvucians.  Bcsidos  the  Current  of  events  just  pointed 
out  there  were  others,  likewise  tending  to  the  same  end, 
and  to  which  we  can  find  a  solution  by  observing  the 
characteristics  of  the  age.  Since  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, a  fondness  for  mystery  and  mystic  science,  im- 
ported from  the  East,  had  crept  into  almost  every  branch 
of  European  social  life.  In  England  too,  there  was  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Arabian 
Mysticism,  a  compound  of  Physics,  Theosophy,  and  Magic, 
Chemistry  and  Alchemy,  Astronomy  and  Astrology,  which 
had  been  taken  up  with  great  eagerness.  Had  not  astro- 
logical chimeras  found  a  support  even  in  Tycho  de 
Brahe  himself!  With  regard  to  Alchemy,  its  earhest 
adherents  were  of  opinion,  that  their  art  could  only  be 
acquired  by  supernatural  inspiration,  and  that  it  could 
be  historically  proved,  as  having  been  known  to  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  Authentic  historical  proof, 
however,  is  first  to  be  found  four  centuries  after  Christ, 
when  the  opinion  arose ,  that  from  bodies  which  con- 
tained neither  gold  nor  silver,  these  precious  metals 
might  ■  be  produced  by  art.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"several  associations  were  formed,  partly  for  religious 
purposes,  and  partly  for  the  transformation  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  for  instance  the  followers  of  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus,  the  Eosicrucians  and  other  sects.  Some 
few  individuals  were  before  their  age,   and  being  deep 
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reasoners  had  risen  above  the  superstitions  surrounding 
them,  but  the  results  of  their  superior  enlightenment 
were  by  no  means  common  property.  The  hypercritical 
investigations  of  the  Eabbis  and  of  the  New-Platonists, 
found  numerous  friends;  the  most  extravagant  superstition 
was,  even  >by  the  well  informed,  regarded  as  a  subject 
demanding  curious  inquiry;  theosophic  phantoms  of  the 
brain,  mixed  up  with  the  freest  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  religious  opinion?,  found  credence  everywhere. 

The  origin  of  the  society  of  the  Rosicrucians  may 
have  been  in  Germany  about  the  year  1600.  The  first 
written  account  concerning  it  appeared  in  1614.  Their 
principal  work  entitled:  "General  Eeformation  of  the  wide 
world,  together  with  the  Fama  Fraternitatis  of  the 
esteemed  order  of  the  Rosicrucians,  addressed  to  all  the 
learned  men  and  crowned  heads  of  Europe"  (Cassel,  1614) 
was  followed  by  a  perfect  inundation  of  writings  on  the 
Society  of  tlie  Rosicrucians  (see  Kloss,  Bibliography, 
page  176  Nr.  2430  &c.).  In  the  "EcJio"^)  pubHshed  in 
1615,  the  laws  of  the  Rosicrucians  are  communi- 
cated for  the  first  time.  In  the  "Fama  Fraternitatis" 
or  "discovery  of  the  Society",  the  fabulous  history  of  a 
certain  Christian  Rosenkreuz  is  related,  who  collect- 
ed in  the  East  a  great  treasure  of  the  deepest  mysteries, 
which  were  found  in  his  tomb  120  years  after  his  death. 


1)  Echo  of  the  esteemed  order  E.  C.  highly  favored  by  God,  i.  e. 
"Exemplary  Proof"  &c.  (Kl.  2455),  wherein  all  kind  of  ancient  mysteries 
are  treated  of,  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  imparted  to  his  disciples,  and 
these  again  to  others  We  consider  this  work  as  somewhat  important 
on  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Swedish  system.  ■Notwithstanding  the 
dash  of  the  order  of  Enights'  Templars  observable  in  it,  yet  it  is  essen- 
tially founded  on  the  order  of  the  Eosicrnclans;  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  this  order  agree  most  remarkably  with  this  one,  and  we  imagine 
that  the  founder  of  the  system,  while  working  it  out,  must  have  relied 
almost  entirely  upon  such  antecedents. 

Findel,  History  of  Freemaflonry.  9 
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Inspired  by  his  spirit,  the  fortunate  discoverers  had 
founded  the  order'  of  the  Eosicrucians ,  hoping  by  its 
means  to  spread  the  blessed  doctrine  into  every  land. 

vai.  Andreae.  A  Suabian  clergyman,  the  learned  and  in- 
tellectual ValentineAndreae,  born  1586  and  died  1654, 
wrote  a  Satire  entitled  the  "Chemical  "Wedding  of  Christian 
Rosenkreuz"  (Strasburg  1616),  directed  against  the  mad 
freaks  of  the  Alchemists  and  the  Eosicrucians,  which 
they  did  not  understand,  however,  but  took  it  all  in 
as  Gospel. 

This  book  teeming  with  Theosophy  and  Alchemy, 
had  most  unprecedented  success,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  went  through  four  editions.  The  Eosicrucian 
order  was  here  so  beautifully  embellished,  that  the  desire 
to  be  initiated  in  it,  increased  every  where,  especially 
in  the  Ebine  country,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
society,  and  the  members  did  not  then  cease  to  be 
duped,  even  when  the  author  himself  dT'ew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  declared*):  "It  was  allajoke,  people 
had  been  sufficiently  hoaxed,  and  the  farce  was  at  an 
end."  His  other  writings  "Turris  BabeT'  and  "Mythologia 
Christiana",  wherein  he  most  unmercifully  ridiculed  the 
Eosicrucians,  passed  away  without  effecting  their  object  f 
the  order  having  been  once  established,  was  not  to  be 
dissolved  by  satii-ical  writings ;  only  they  sought  to  defend 
themselves  against  similar  attacks  in  future  by  somewhat 
altering  the  name  of  the  Firm.  F.  E.  C.  instead  of 
meaning  roseae  ci-ucis  was  explained  thus:  Fratermtas 
Boris  Cocti,  i.  e.  Society  of  boiled  dew,  being  only 
another  name  for  the  Philosopher.'s  Stone.  About  the 
year  1620,  Andreae  founded  a  "christian  Fraternity",  with 

1)  The  solution  to  the  riddle,  which  the  author  reserved  to  himself, 
lay  in  the  choice  of  the  word  "Rosenkreuz" ,  which  had  reference  to  his 
family  seal  —  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross  with  'four  Roses  —  and  which  he 
chose  as  the  symbol  of  his  fictitious  mysteries. 
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a  view  to  the  impi-ovement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
^nd  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  christian  theologians  from 
the  quibbles  of  the  schools,  to  vital  religion,  that  of  the 
heart  and  of  action.  For  a  long  time  he  was  esteemed 
the  real  founder  of  the  Kosicrucian  order. 

From  Germany  this  theosophic  and  hermetic  Society 
spread  itself  rapidly  throughout  Holland,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
hjnd,  some  pointing  to  a  certain  Christian  Rose,  others 
to  C.  L.  von  Bergen,  as  their  founder.  If  the  credulous 
were  honest  followers  of  the  hermetic  sciences,  the  more 
cunning  amongst  them  in  default  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  sought  as  an  indemnification  to  rob  the  credulous. 
The  faithful  Urf  (Orvius),  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
works,  has  frankly  exposed  the  cunning  doings  of  these 
Rosicrucians.  But  the  most  melancholy  examples  .even, 
were  not  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

In  England  the  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for 
the  Rosicrucian  seed,  by  Dr.  Rob.  Fludd,  commonly 
known  as  a  Fluctibus,  a  London  Physician,  and  the  chief 
oracle  of  the  British  mystics  and  theosophists.  The 
Fama  fraternitatis  immediately  on  its  appearance,  awaken- 
ed such  enthusiasm  in  him,  that  from  that  hom*  he 
became  the  champion  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  defended 
them  in  special  apologetic  publications  (1616).  He  differed 
from  it  though  in  one  point,  he  did  not  trace  the  order 
back  to  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  but  to  a  very  ancient 
symbol  indeed :  "the  cross  of  Christ  stained  by  his  rose- 
red  blood". 

Bacon,  Dupuy  The  Writings  of  Bacon,  Dupuy,  and 
&  comeniuB.  Comcnius,  could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than  exercise  an  influence  upon  Freemasonry,  and  con- 
tribute to  its  final  transformation.  Dupuy 's  celebrated 
work,  "History  of  the  Condemnation  of  the  Temjplars", 
which  had  appeared  in  1650,  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
world,    and    was    republished  in    1685.    drawing   public 

9* 
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attention    to    the   usages    and   regulations    customary  in 
that  order  of  chivalry  which  had  once  been  so  celebra- 
ted, and  on  its  decline  so  notorious,  and  wherein  doubt- 
less was   much   that  was  congenial  and  which  could  be 
turned  to  account.     Bacon's   work    "the  NeTir- Atlantis" 
contained  unmistakable  allusions  to  Freemasonry,  so  that 
Br.  Nicolai    was   misled    to   the  adoption   of  that  now 
completely   refuted   opinion,   that  Freemasonry  owed  its 
origin  to  this  novel  *).   It  is  however  especially  remarkable 
that  the  German  scholar  Job.  Amos  Comenius  (born 
in  1592    at  Mwnitz  in  Moravia,   died  in  1671,  and  was 
in  England  in  1641)  in  his  Opera  didactica  has  passages' 
which  are  word  for  word  like  those  in  Anderson's  book 
of  Constitutions.     From  Fulneck,  the  principal  residence 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  where  Comenius  was  preacher 
and  teacher,  he  went  in  1627  to  Lissa,  whence  he  obeyed 
a  summons  inviting  him  to  England,  where  his  Prodromus 
Pansophiae   had   appeared  in  1638,  that  he  might  place 
the  schools    there  on  a  better  footing.      The  matter  was 
debated  in  Parliament;  the  civil  wars  however,  compelled 
him    to    quit    England.       His    works,    notwithstanding, 
were  much    read  at  that  time,    and   after   his  death,  his. 
philanthropic    doctrines,    and  his    cosmopolitism,    found 
entrance  everywhere.     His  Panegersia  is,   as  he  himself 
says,    "A  deliberation,  dedicated   to  mankind  in  general, 
concerning  the  improvement  of  human  affairs". 

1)  Bacon  therein  speaks  of  an  island  called  BensaUm  and  a  secret 
society.  The  island  of  Bensalem  is  described  as  a  territory  well  known 
to  mankind,  but  Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  occupation  of  the  college  of 
Ihe  six  days  of  Creation,  are  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  only  revealed  to  the  initiated.  The  members  of  the  college 
find  in  the  sea  a  sacred  chest  of  cedar-wood,  out  of  which  springs  forth 
a  green  palm-branch,  and  in  the  chest  were  found  the  books  forming  the 
Bible.  The  Elder,  King  and  Lafrgiver,  will  not  consent  that  the  secrets 
of  this  Island  be  betrayed  to  strangers.  The  Members  of  the  coUege'. 
are  called  brethren  &c. 
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Deiam.  The  last,  and  at  the  same  time  most  decisive 
agent  in  accomplishing  the  transformation  of  Masonry, 
was  that  intellectual  movement  known  under  the  name 
of  English  Deism,  which  boldly  rejected  all  Revelation 
and  all  religious  Dogmas,  and  under  the  victorious  banner 
of  reason  and  criticism,  broke  down  all  barriers  in  its 
path.  Peers  of  the  realm  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Deists,  as  well  as  the  simple  artisan.  Every  thing  that 
civilization  and  learning,  sagacity  and  fertility  of  thought 
could  offer,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  struggle 
for  and  against  Deism,  its  chief  supporters  b^ing  Toland, 
Collins  &c.  and  the  period  when  it  flourished  the  most, 
is  exactly  pointed  out  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed 
in  the  year  1689.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  to 
be  found  a  certain  spiritual  connection  between  this 
movement,,  and  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared;  this  connection  strikes  you  with  great 
force  in  Toland' s  "Paniheisticum"  when  'you  come  to 
the  description  *)  of  the  Socratical  society  and  their. feasts. 
The  liturgical  form  of  the  brethren  of  the  order  of 
Socrates,  begins  thus: 

Question :  Hare  the  uninitiated  been  removed  ? 

Answer:  The  doors  are  closed,  and  every  thing  is 
in  due  order. 

Ques. :  Under  what  auspices  do  we  open  this  Society? 

Answ. :  Under  the  auspices  of  Philosophy. 

Ques.:  To  whom  must  this  Assembly,  to  whom  must 
all  our  thoughts,  w:ords,  and  actions  be  continua;lIy 
devoted? 

Answ.:  To  the  threefold  aim  of  the  wise:  truth, 
freedom,  virtue  &c. 


1)   See  "der  englisclie  Deismits  und   die   Freimaurer-Brudersohaft" 
by  Dr.  Merzdorf,  ia  the  Bauhut{e  1860,  page  338. 
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Influence  on  the  This  intellectual  Revolution  must  ne- 
doctrine  and  costoms.  ccssarily  have  cxercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  Fraternity  of  Masons,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contributed  essentially  to  its  final  trans- 
formation from  an  operative  to  a  universal,  speculative, 
society. 

At  such  a  time,  as  this,    when    it  was  tottering  to- 
its  fall,  it  must  have  been   very  sensible  to  outward  in- 
fluences,   and    much  that  was   new,    and  foreign  to  the 
original  institution,  may  have  crept  in  unperceived.   The 
commingling  of  the  "accepted"  with  the  working  Masons, 
which  we  remarked  upon   in  a  former  paragraph,  must 
also  have  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  Frater- 
nity, on    account  of  the  superior  education,  wealth,  and 
social  position   of  the    former   class.     These   "accepted" 
brethren  now  brought  forth  from  the  ancient  gaiild-chests 
the   mouldering   records  of  the  Lodges,  and  revived  the 
old    traditions;    usages,    and    customs    of  the  fraternity, 
rejecting   what  seemed  to   them  unsuitable  for  the  age 
in    which   they    lived,    or  else  remodelling    to    make  it 
suitable.     This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  1650—1700.   At  any  rate,  the  Cate- 
chisms (rituals)   in  use  having  been  transmitted   orally, 
had  given  rise    to    several   various  readings  as  well  as 
some  alterations,  and  most  probably  too,  the  three  grades 
in  the  profession  were  incorporated,  at  that  time,  into 
the  fraternity  as  the  three  degrees.    From  the  Sloan^ 
M.S.  (Appendix  C.)  it  is  unequivocally  proved,  that  there 
already  existed  sufficient  indications  on  which  subsequently 
to    found   the   three    degrees.     But   we  will   leave  this 
question  undecided.  With  regard  to  the  actual  history  of 
the   interior  working   of  the  Lodges  themselves  at  that 
time,  we  must  rest  satisfied,  with  these  general  intimations, 
as  the  information   concerning  its   outward  forms  is  so 
exceedingly  scanty.     Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of 
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our  narrative,  as  we  have  been    somewhat    anticipating 
events. 

Laws  of  1663.  Once  morc  before  that  important  step  above 
mentioned,  of  religions  toleration  was  taken,  the  Masons 
bestirred  themselves.  On  the  27'th  December  1663,  a 
general  assembly^)  was  held,  at  which  Henry  Jermyn, 
Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  was  elected  Grand  Master,  who 
appointed  Sir  John  Denham,  knt,  his  deputy  and  Mr. 
(afterwards Sir)  Christopher  Wren*)  and  John  Webb, 
his  Wardens. 

Among  other  regulations  made  at  this  assembly  were 
the  following:^) 

1)  That  noe  person  of  what  degree  soever,  be  made 
or  accepted  a  Freemason  unless  in  a  Lodge  of  five*) 
members,  whereof  one  to  be  a  Master  or  a  Warden  in 
that  limit  or  division  where  such  Lodge  is  kept,  and 
another  to  be  a  craftsman  in  the  trade  of  Freemasonry. 

2)  That  noe  person  hereafter  shall  be  accepted  a 
Freemason,  but  such  as  are  of  able  body,  honest  paren- 


1)  Preston,  I.  c.  page  161  and  Freem.  Quarterly  Reyiew  1836, 
page  288. 

2)  Halliwell  remarks  in  the  2nd  Edition  of  his  "Early  History  &c." 
that  Wren  (according  to  an  old  Manuscript  in  the  Royal  library)  was  not 
initiated  into  Freemasonry  until  May  18.  1691.  Anderson  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  has  made  alterations,  conformable  to  the  spirit  dominant 
in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

He  was  commissioned  by  it  under  Crawford  in  1735,  to  note  down 
the  ancient  Patrons  of  the  Masons,  and  especially  the  former  and  present 
Qrand  Masters  and  wardens,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  modern  arrangements 
something  like  an  historical  basis ;  accordingly  in  his  edition  of  the  Book' 
of  Constitutions  of  the  year  1738,  he  transformed  the  foimer  Patrons  iulo 
—  Grand  Masters,  and  the  Masters  and  Superintendents  into  Grand- 
Wardens,    and  the  like,  which  were  unknown  until  the  year  1717. 

^)  We  give  these  regulations  as  they  are  found  in  the  Barleian 
Manuscript,  that  being,  according  to  Kloss,  the  most  reliable  text. 

^)  Anderson  has  here  made  use  of  the  ezpression,  "except  in  ». 
regular  lodge". 
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tage,  good  reputation ,  and  observers  of  the  laws  of  the 
Land. 

3)  That  noe  person  hereafter  who  shall  be  accepted 
a  Freemason,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  Lodge  or  assembly 
until  he  hath  brought  a  Certificate  •)  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  acceptation,  from  the  Lodge  that  accepted 
him,  unto  the  Master  of  that  Limit  or  Division,  where 
such  Lodge  was  kept;  which  sayd  Master,  shall  enrol 
the  same  in  a  roll  of  parchment  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  give  an  account  of  all  such  acceptations 
at  every  general  Assembly. 

4)  That  every  person  who  now  is  a  Freemason  shall 
bring  to  the  Master  a  note  of  the  time  of  his  acceptation, 
to  the  end  the  same  may  be  enrolled  in  such  priority  of 
place  as  the  Brother  shall  deserve,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  whole  Company  and  fellows  may  the  better  know 
each  other. 

5)  That  for  the  future,  the  sayd  Society,  Company, 
and  Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  shall  be  regulated  and 
governed  by  one  Master  2),  and  the  assembly  and  Wardens, 
as  the  said  Company  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  at  every 
yearly  general  Assembly. 

6)  That  noe  person  shall  be  accepted  a  Freemason, 
or  know  the  secrets  of  the  sayd  Society,  until  he  has  first 
taken  the  oath  of  secrecy  hereafter  following: 

"I,  A.  B.  doe,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
my  fellows  and  Brethren  here  "present,  promise  an'd 
declare,  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  any 
Act  or  Circumstance  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly 
■  I 

1)  Here  for  the  flrst  time  do  we  And  the  order  that  a  Mason  must 
he  provided  with  a  Certificate,  a  written  legitimation. 

2)  Anderson  has  instead  of  this  "Grand  Master"  and  "so  many 
Wardens"  &c.  and  instead  of  the  6th  Art.  of  the  Harleian  Manuscript: 
"No  person  shall  be  accepted  unless  he  be  above  21  ySars  of  age." 
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publish,  discover,  reveal  or  make  known,  any  of  the 
secrets,  priviledges,  or  Counsels  of  the  Fraternity  or 
fellowship  of  Freemasonry  which  at  this  time  or  any 
time  hereafter  shall  be  made  known  unto  me;  so  helpe 
mee  God  and  the  holy  contents  of  this  book." 

Sir  chr.  Wren.  In  1666,  whon  Thomas  Savage,  Earl 
of  Rivers,  was  Patron  of  the  Masons,  the  few  Lodges 
then  existing,  partially  revived,  in  consequence  of  the 
•demand  created  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  which 
destroyed  one  hundred  churches,  and  thirteen  thousand 
bouses.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings,  and  a  celebrated  architect,  not  only 
drew  up  the  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  but 
superintended  the  work  and  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  1667  to  1675.  El.  Ashmole,  who  since 
bis  initiation  had  not  visited  any  of  the  Lodges,  records 
in  his  diary  of  March  10th  1682  that  he  appeared  in  a 
Lodge  in  London.  "I  was"  he  continues  "the  senior 
fellow  among  them,  it  being  thirty-five  years  since  I  was 
admitted.  There  were  present,  beside  myself,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wise,  Master  of  the  masons'  Company,  and  seven  more 
■old  freemasons."  Anderson  says  that  Wren*)  was  made 
Grand  Master  in  1685  which  however  was  impossible 
as  it  was  not  till  1691  that  he  was  initiated.  Most 
probably,  he  was,  in  default  of  some  high  Patron,  chosen 
as  President  of  the  Society,  in  which  office  he  took  so 
little  active  share,  that  he  was  quite  passed  over  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  founded  in  1717,  which  in  consi- 
deration of  his  great  reputation  would  certainly  not  have 
been  the  case,  had  he  shewn  any  special  zeal  in  behalf 


*)  Even  in  England  those  who  are  not  Freemasons  doubt  about 
Wren's  having  been  Grand  Master,  and  consider  Halliwell's  statement  aa 
the  correct  cue.  See  Freem.  Mag.  June  1859,  page  1005,  and  "Building 
ISews"  of  May  20th. 
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of  the  Fraternity.  Wren  outlived  the  founding  of  the 
Grand  Loge;  he  died  at  the  age  of  92  in  February  1723. 
During  the  building,  the  old  Lodge  of  St.  Paul's, 
(afterwards  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity)  met  regularly, 
but  even  then  the  people  manifested  an  uneasy  spirit, 
and  a  new  party  arose  disputing  about  the  possession  of 
the  throne,  which  again  disturbed  the  social  intercourse 
existing  between  those  employed  in  erecting  the  public 
buildings.  In  1688  James  II.  fled,  and  William  of 
Orange  ascended  the  throne.  During  his  reign  social 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Lodges ;  but  after 
his  death,  in  1702,  they  again  decreased.  The  city  of 
London  arose  ane'flr  from  its  own  ashes,  St,  Paul's  Church 
was  almost  completed;  foreign  architects  by  degrees  left' 
the  town,  and  gave  up  their  connection  with  the  Lodges. 
For  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  Lodge 
at  York,  as  most  of  the  members  were  engaged  on  he  ' 
buildings  in  London. 

Extension  of  Masoury  during  the  reign  of  QueenA  nne 
the  Society,  made  no  very  considerable  progress;  which 
even  Preston  concedes;  on  the  contrary,  it  gradually 
declined.  Sij"  Christopher's  age  and  infirmities  drew  off 
his  attention  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  number 
of  the  brethren  had  become  so  much  reduced,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  total  extinction,  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  afterwards  agreed  to,  "that  the  privileges  of 
Masonry  should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  operative 
Masons,  but  extend  to  men  of  various  professions, 
profvided  they  were  regularly  approved  and  initiated  into 
the  order." 

Here  then  we  are  at  the  end  of  Ancient  Masonry. 
The  operative  Masons,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had 
been  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers,  now  acknowledged, 
by  the  above  resolution,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power^ 
as  operative  Masons,   to  continue   the  existence  of  their 
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fraternity  any  longer;  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission, 
by  carefully  preserving  their  ancient  laws,  traditions, 
and  ceremonies,  and  transmitting  them  as  an  eritage 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

'  The  long  contemplated  separation  of  the  Freemasons 
from  the  operative  guilds  was  now  speedily  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  Institution  made  rapid  strides  towards 
complete  and  perfect  transformation.  From  the  materials, 
slowly,  surely,  and  regularly  prepared,  far  back  in  the 
medieval  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  carefully  cherished 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  old  building  asso- 
ciations of  Germany  and  England  —  arose  a  new  and 
beautiful  creation.  Modern  Freemasonry  was  now  to  be 
taught  as  a  spiritualizing  art,  and  the  fraternity  of 
operative  masons,  was  exalted  to  a  Brotherhood  ofi 
symbolic  builders,  who  in  place  of  visible,  perishable  I 
temples,  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  that  one,  invisible, 
eternal  temple  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


The  History  of  Freemasonry. 

First  Period. 

(From  1717—1783.) 


A.    England. 

1)   The  Establishment  of  moderu  Freemasonry. 

The  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  "Bauhutten"  formed 
partly  of  operative  Masons,  and  partly  of  the  friends  of 
architecture  or  of  accepted  Masons,  dragged  on  a  miserable 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Stonemasons,  having  completed  the  buildings  they  had 
begun  to  erect,  were  dispersed,  some  of  them  taking  up 
any  employment  they  could  find,  and  many  of  the  „accept- 
ed"  Masons,  it  is  said,  busied  themselves  with  Rosi- 
crucian  philosophy,  i.  e.  with  Alchemy  and  Theosopliy, 
wliich  however  by  no  means  promoted  social  intercourse. 
These  too  dispersed  themselves,  whenever  they  thought 
they  had  found  a.  way  to  carry  out  theii-  schemes  for 
themselves  alone.  The  York  Lodge  and  the  Lodges  in 
the  South  of  England,  which  besides  were  by  no  means 
numerous,*)  had  scarcely  resumed  their  former  appearance, 
when  they  decreased  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were 
only  very  few  indeed  left.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  IL,  says  Preston,  Masonry  was  very  much  ne- 
glected, and  even  after  this  period  no  visible  progress 
was  made,  the  annual  festivals  seemed  entirely  to, have 
died  out. 


1)  Anderson  and  Preston  both  agree  in  this. 
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Thus  matters  stood  with  regard  to  Masonry,  when 
in  the  year  1714  king  George  I.  ascended  the  throne. 
There  were  notwithstanding  many  noble  minds  of  all 
creeds,  and  differing  in  their  religious  and  political  views,, 
who  wearied  with  the  fierce  contests  to  which  party 
spirit  had  given  rise,  were  yearning  for  a  haven  of  rest, 
where  they  might  find  that  repose  and  strength,  which 
should  fit  them  for  a  superior  sphere  of  activity.  Besides, 
the  "accepted"  Brethren  among  the  Freemasons,  would 
doubtless  feel  most  sensibly,  the  danger  threatening  the 
Institution,  which  had  been  promoted  by  them,  and  would 
cherish  the  fervent  wish  to  reform  and  reorganise  it,  in 
accordance,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Establishment  of  the  This  then  took  place  forthwith  as 
first  Grand  Lodge,  several  Brethren  united  for  this  purpose^ 
for  example  King,  Calvert,  Lumley,  Madden  &c.  At  their 
head  was  Dr.  J.  Theophilus  Desaguliers,  who  was 
a  very  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  sciences,  and  who  afterwards  became  one- 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Fraternity.  He  was 
chosen  Court  Preacher  *)  to  the  Prince-Royal  and  holder- 


1)  Desaguliers  was  a  calvinist,  whilst  Anderson  was  a  preacher  iit 
the  English  High  Church.  ' 

John  Theoph.  Desaguliers  was  the  son  of  a  French  Protestanfr' 
clergyman,  and  was  bom  atEochelle  in  1683.  After  the  Edict  ofNanteSf 
he  with  his  father  came  to  London  in  1685;  afterwards  he  finished  his- 
educatioQ  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  course  of  time  attained  considerable- 
notoriety  as  a  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher.  In  1705  he  gave 
a  course  of  public  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy.  In  1717  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  London,  where  he  carried ' 
on  his  lectures,  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  Persons  of  all  classes  of 
society  attended  his  lectures.  (Buckle  in  his  work  on  "History  of 
Civilisation"  calls  him    the    first,   who    popularized   natural    philosophy.)' 

His  fame  by  this  time  had  spread  throughout  Europe.  In  1723  he 
was  commissioned  by  Parliament  to  devise  a  plan  for  heating  and  venti- 
lating the  house  of  commo'ns,  which  he  effected  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
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of  several  benefices,  to  whom  thes  King  often  showed 
marks  of  favor,  liking  to  discourse  with  him  upon  natural 
philosophy,  and  likewise  by  the  King's  order  Desaguliers 
gave  regular  lectures  to  the  royal  house  upon  experi- 
mental philosophy.  Greo.  Payne,  a  learned  antiquarian, 
was  his  chief  supporter,  as  was  also  Dr.  James  An~ 
derson,  a  theologian. 

After  the  preliminary  tasks  assigned  to  the  committee 
had  been  settled  and  approved,  the  four  Lodges  of 
London  united,  viz:  those  which  met,  1)  At  the  Groose- 
and  Gridiron  Alehouse  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  2)  At 
the  Crown  Ale  house,  in  Parker's  lane,  near  Drury-lane; 
3)  At  the  Apple-tree  Tavern,  in  Charles  Street,  Covent 
Garden;  4)  At  the  Rummer-  and  Grapes  Tavern,  in 
Ohannel-Row,  Westminster.  In  February  1717  at  the 
said  Apple-tree  tavern  above  mentioned,  some  old  Brothers 
met    and    having   voted    the    oldest  Master-mason  then 


In  1730,  by  invitation  of  the  Dutch  mathematicians,  he  visited  the  Hague, 
«nd  there  and  at  Rotterdam  spent  a  year.     He  died  1743. 

There  are  some  occnrrences  in  the  life  of  Desagaliers,  which  merit 
particular  attention,  as  having  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
Masonry  of  his  day.  His  love  of  mechanics,  and  the  prominent  part 
which  that  science  plays  in  operative  Masonry,  no  doubt  induced  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  He  soon,  however,  found  that  the 
brethren  ceuld  teach  him  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  the  spirit  of 
toleration  which  he  found  prevailing  among  the  members  of  the  fraternity, 
peculiarly  grateful  to  one  who  bad  himself  suffered  from  religious  in- 
tolerance, inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  reconstructing  the  society  on  a 
basis  which  should  unite  together  in  harmony  those  who  were  divided 
by  religious  and  political  schisms.  In  carrying  out  his  plan,  he  was 
materially  aided  by  the  high  position  he  occupied  in  society,  and  by  the 
wide-spread  acquaintance  he  enjoyed.  As  a  French  refugee,  he  was  of 
eourse  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  this  fact  must  have  influenced  him  in 
making  alterations  in  the  ritual  of  Masonry,  in  which  several  changes 
were  made  subsequent  to  the  revival  of  1717,  for  the  purpose  of  divesting 
it  of  some  of  the  lingering  remnants  of  Romanism."  (See:  Masonic 
Eclectic,  vol.  I.  Nr.  4.) 

Findel,  History  of  FreemanOnry  10 
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present  into  the  Chair;  they  constituted  themselves  a 
Grand  Lodge,  pro  tempore  in  due  form,  and  forthwith 
revived  the  Quarterly  Communications  of  the  Officers 
of  Lodges,  resolved  to  hold  the  annual  Assembly  and 
Feast,  and  then  to  choose  a  Grand  Master  among  them- 
selves till  they  should  have  the  honor  of  a  noble  brother 
at  their  head.  Accordingly  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day, 
June  24*),  the  brethren  again  met,  and  by  a  majority 
of  hands,  elected^)  Mr.  Anthony  Sayer,  Grand  Master 
of  Masons,  who  being  forthwith  invested  with  the  badges 
of  office  and  power  by  the  said  oldest  Master,  and  in- 
stalled, was  duly  congratulated  by  the  Assembly,  who 
paid  him  homage.  Capt.  Joseph  Elliot,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Lamball,  carpenter,  he  elected  Grand  Wardens. 

The  most  important  step  had  now  been  taken  for 
the  due  conservation  of  the  Institution.  Then  it  was 
that  Freemasonry,  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day, 
dawned  into  existence.  Retaining  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Brotherhood,  their  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  their 
traditional  customs,  yet  were  all  united  in  resigning 
Architecture  and.  operative  Masonry  to  the  station  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  customary  technical  expres- 
sions, which  were  excellently  well-suited  to  the  symbohc 
architecture  of  a  temple,  were  retained,  but  figuratively, 
and  withal  bearing  a  higher  signification. 

The  fraternity  of  Freemasons  was  now  separated 
from  Architecture,  forming  an  association  having  purely 
social  aims  and  therefore  capable  of  spreading  itself  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe:  it  became  the  common  property 
of  all  mankind.   The  moral  edifice  to  be  erected,  should, 


1)  This  day  has  since  been  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  day  of 
the  anniverary  of  the  Society  of  Freemasons. 

2)  See  Anderson  and  Preston  1.  c.  as  also:  Kloss,  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  drawn  from  authentic  docu- 
ments &c.     Leipzig,  O.  Klemm. 
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like  to  the  material  edifices  of  the  Masons,  have  the 
general  good  of  all  mankind  in  view;  the  improvement 
of  the  m^embers  of  the  fraternity  sh'ould  manifest  itself 
by  their  growth  in  self-knowledge,  voluntary  activity, 
self-government,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues;  the  society  should  make  men  of  all  conditions 
better  citizens,  more  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  better  fathers,  husbands,  and  friends. 
Freedom  of  will  is  here  presupposed  as  a  necessary 
possession,,  for  being  free  from  great  vices,  passions,  and 
prejudices,  is  the  only  thing  to  make  a  man  capable  of 
receiving  superior  cultivation,  or  leading  him  gradually 
to  the  attainment  of  perfection.  ■"A  Mason,"  say  the 
Old  Charges,  "is  obliged,  by  his  tenure,  to  obey  the 
moral  law ;  and  if  he  rightly  understands  the  art,  he  will 
never  be  ""a  stupid  atheist,  nor  an  irreligions  libertine. 
But  though  in  ancient  times  masons  were  charged  in 
every  country  to  be  of  the  religion  of  that  country  or 
nation,  whatever  it  was;  yet  it  is  now  thought  more 
expedient  only  to  oblige  them  to  that  religion  in  which 
all  men  agree,  leaving  their  particular  opinions  to  them- 
selves, that  is,  to  be  good  men  and  true,  or  men  of  honor 
and  honesty,  by  whatever  denominations  or  persuasions 
they  may  be  distinguished;  whereby  masonry  becomes 
the  center  of  union,  and  the  means  of  conciliating  true 
friendship  among  persons,  that  must  otherwise  have 
remained  at  a  perpetual  distance." 

Thus  the  idea  of  Freemasonry  is  as  sublime  and 
magnificent,  as  it  is  true  to  itself,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  very  being  of  Man. 

The  Union         Such   an    Universal    association    was   most 

of  Unions,     essentially  necessary.     Amongst  all   men  of- 

generous   minds,    capable   of  practising  self-denial,  and 

wishing  to  promote    the   general  good   of  all  mankind, 

there  is  a  secret  affinity;  they  resist    all  exclusiveness, 
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and  wish  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  love  with  any  one 
having  the  like  inclination.  All  other  associations  depending 
upon  similarity  of  calling,  or  of  rank,  upon  political 
opinions,  patriotic  sentiments ,  or  religious  creeds,  suffer 
m-ore  or  less  from  exclusiveness.  Against  all  these  and 
similar  partition  walls,  is  an  association  required,  which 
shall  possess  a  code  of  laws  embracing  as  wide  a  range 
as  possible,  having  regard  alone  to  the  inward  worth  of 
the  individual;  an  association  which  shall  stand  above 
all  others,  removing  or  ameliorating  all  that  is  prejudicial, 
and  guarding  it  from  becoming  an  object  of  hatred, 
contempt,  and  persecution.  This  union  of  unions,  which 
imites  all  good  men  into  one  family,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  together  with  brotherly  love,  i.  e.  love 
of  the  human  race,  is  the  predominant  one,  and  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  its  moral  influence  on  others,  this  is  Free- 
masonry. Its  unity  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere 
binding  by  oath;  but  an  alliance  voluntarily  entered  upon 
is  one  of  pure  love  and  friendship.  A  warm  loving 
heart,  and  a  fixed  pui'pose  to  strive  after  what  is  good 
and  right,  is  the  only  sohd  possession,  upon  which  Masonry 
founds  happiness ,  the  firm  neutral  basis ,  where  every 
variety  and  difference  of  opinion  is  made  to  accommo- 
date itself,  in  the  struggle  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  practise 
of  virtue.  In  this  association,  which  unites  all  parties 
and  denominations,  and  reconciles  all  opposing  interests, 
can  man  fulfil  those  duties  imposed  by  all  religions. 
The  zealous  activity  of  the  Grand  Lodge  caused  Masonry 
to  develop  itself  rapidly  in  England,  and  it  immediately 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  in  Europe,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  World. 

Among  a  variety   of  re  gulations  which  *)  were  pro- 

1)   Preston   transfers   this    regulation   respecting   the    constructing  of 
new  lodges  to  the  first  meeting,  but  this  resolution  was  firsj  taken  some- 
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posed  and  agreed  to  at  this  meeting,  was  the  following; 
"That  the  privilege  of  assembling  as  Masons,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unlimited,  no  longer  rested  in  the  power 
of  the  Fraternity  generally,  but  that  every  lodge  to  be 
hereafter  convened,  except  the  four  old  lodges,  at  this 
time  existing,  should  be  legally  authorised  to  act  by  a 
Warrant  from  the  Grand  Master  for  the  time  being, 
granted  to  certain  individuals  by  petition,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  Grand  Lpdge  in  communication, 
and  that  without  such  Warrant  no  lodge  should  be  here- 
after deemed  regular  or  constitutional. 

In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  some  new  Lodges 
were  soon  after  convened  in  different  parts  of  London 
and  its  environs.  The  Masters  and  Wardens  of  these 
Lodges  were  commanded  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  make  a  regular  report  of  their  proceedings, 
and  transmit  to  the  Grand  Master  from  time  to  time,  a 
copy  of  any  bye-laws,  they  might  form  for  their  own 
government,  that  no  laws  established  among  them  might 
be  contrary  to,  or  subversive  of,  the  general  regulations, 
by  which  the  fraternity  had  been  long  governed. 

It  was  at  the  same  time ')  resolved  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  four  old  Lodges  should  be  continued  to 
them  for  ever.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  was  signified 
in  confidence  to  these  Brethren:  "That  every  privilege 
which  they  collectively  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  their  im- 
memorial rights,  they  should  still  continue  to  enjoy;  and 
that  no  law,  rule  or  regulation  to  be  hereafter  made, 
should  deprive  them  of  such  privilege,  or  encroach  on 
any  la"ndmark,    which    was  at  that  time  established,   as 


what  later  in  1723.  Formerly  a  sufficient  number  of  Masons  met  together 
within  a  certain  district,  had  ample  power  to  make  Masons,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  Masoui^,   without   any   warrant  or  Constitution. 

1)  See  Preston,  Illustr.  15.  Ed.  p.  183. 
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the  standard  of  masonic  government."  The  four  old 
Lodges  then  agreed  to  extend  their  patronage,  coun- 
tenance, and  protection  to  every  new  Lodge  which  should 
be  hereafter  constituted  agreeably  to  the  new  Regulations 
of  the  Society.  Matters  being  thus  amicably  adjusted, 
the  Brethren  of  the  four  old  Lodges  at  large,  considered 
their  attendance  on  the  future  communications  of  the 
Society  as  unnecessary,  thereby  giving  the  other  Lodges 
tacitly  to  understand,  that  they  trusted  implicitly  to  their 
Masters  and  Wardens,  resting  satisfied  that  no  measure 
of  importance  would  be  carried  without  their  approbation. 
The  officers  of  the  old  Lodges  however  soon  began  to 
discover,  that  the  new  Lodges  being  equally  represented 
with  them  at  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  process  of  time 
would  so  far  outnumber  the  old  ones,  as  to  have  it  in 
their  power,  on  a  future  occassion,  by  a  majority,  to 
subvert  the  privileges  of  the  original  Masons  of  Eng- 
land, therefore  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bretlu-en  at 
large,  they  very  wisely  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  tlie 
future  government  of  the  Society.  The  annexed  con- 
ditional clause  was  added,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Grand  Master  for  the  time  being ,  his  successors, 
c.nd  the  Master  of  every  Lodge  to  be  hereafter  con- 
stituted, should  engage  to  preserve  and  keep  sacred  and 
inviolable  in  all  time  coming.  Every  annual  Grand 
Lodge  has  an  inherent  power  and  authority  to  make 
new  regulations,  or  to  alter  these,  for  the  real  benefit 
of  this  ancient  fraternity;  provided  always  that  the 
old  landmarks  be  carefully  preserved;  and  that 
such  alterations  and  new  regulations  be  propo^d  and 
agreed  to  at  the  third  Quarterly  -Communication  prece- 
ding the  Annual  Grand  Feast,  and  that  they  be  offered 
also  to  the  perusal  of  all  the  Brethren  before  dinner, 
in  writing,  even  of  the  youngest  apprentice;  the 
approbation    and    consent    of  the  majority   of  all  the 
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Brethren  present  beiiJig  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
same  binding  and  obligatory." 

1718.  George' Payne,  the  second  Grand  Master,  was 
elected  June  24th  1718;  he  felt  the  importance  of  in- 
quiring into  the  history. of  the  association,  which  had 
just  stepped  forth  with  renewed  vigor  and  activity; 
therefore  he  earnestly  desired  that  the  Brethren  would 
bring  to  the  Grand  Lodge  any  old  writings  or  records 
concerning  Masons  and  Masonry,  to  shew  the  usages  of 
ancient  times;  and  in  consequence  of  this  general  inti- 
mation, as  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Constitutions  in 
this  same  year,  several  copies  of  the  Gothic  constitutions 
were  produced,  collected,  arranged,  and  digested. 

1719.  On  the  24th  of  June  1719,  another  Assembly 
and  Feast  was  held,  when  Brother  Th.  Desaguliers 
was  unanimously  elected  Grand  Master.  The  Lodges 
were  now  ')  visited  by  many  old  ^)  masons  who  had  long 
neglected  the  Craft ;  several  noblemen  were  -initiated, 
and  a  number  of  new  Lodges  were  constituted.  At  the 
feast  of  his  installation,  Th.  Desaguliers  introduced  the 
old,  regular,  and  peculiar  toasts  or  healths  of  the  Free- 
masons. 


1)  Anderson  and  Preston. 

^  2)  Such  old  Brethren,  who  had  long  neglected  the  craft,  could  not 
have  been  numerous,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Knights  Templars 
or  any  former  knights  of  Freemasonry  could  have  been  perpetuated 
amongst  them ,  especially  as  they  were  not  united  in  Lodges ,  and  the 
treacherous  nature  of  their  memory  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
"If  these  individual  remaining  brothers",  says  Kloss  "History  of  Free- 
masonry in  England,"  page  28,  "delivered  up  between  the  years  1716 — 23, 
any  very  especial  mystery,  which  however  would  have  to  be  proved  by 
original  documents;  yet  it  could  not  be  a  tradition  coming  from  the 
Mother  Lodge  of  alll  the  Freemasons  on  the  continent,  but  a  totally 
different  communication ,  founded  neither  upon  the  ancient  regulations, 
nor  the  old  charges. 
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The  general  Gcorge  Payne,  who  on  the  24th  of  June 
regulations.  1720,  amid  the  "customary  expressions  of 
mirth,  love,  and  concord",  was  re-elected,  revised,  arran- 
ged, and  digested  the  decrees  of  the  Grand  Lodge  hitherto 
issued,')  and  formed  the  groundwork  of  that  inestimable 
collection  of  the  thirty-nine  General  Regulations, 
which  in  1721  were  approved  of  by  his  successor. 
Anderson  however  was  commissioned,  "to  compare  these 
with  the  ancient  Documents  and  very  ancient  customs 
of  the  Fraternity,  to  arrange  and  digest  them,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  use  of  the  Lodges  in  and  around 
London  and  Westminster."  These  general  Eegulations, 
called  "ancient  regulations",  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  added,  were  made  to  suit  the 
organisation  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  single  Lodges 
had  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  former  independence,  Tyhich 
signified  the  less,  as  at  first  the  Grand  Lodge  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  representatives  from  the  Lodges.  These 
Regulations  are  destined  partly  for  the  better  arrangement 
of  internal  aflfairs,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  partly  also  they 
regarded  the  ancient  customs,  whose  revival  had  been 
considered  as  necessary.  We  communicate  these  Regu- 
lations in  the  Appendix,  ^l  This  year  the  fraternity 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  for  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts, (regulations,  charges,  secrets,  and  usages)  parti- 
cularly one  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone,  the  Warden 
under  Inigo  Jones,  were  too  hastily  burnt  by  some 
scrupulous  Brothers,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  threatened 
proposal  of  making  them  public. 
St.  Johns  Day  Li  Juuc  1721 J oh n,  D uk c  of  M ou tagu 6, 
"21-  was  elected  Grand  Master,  the  first  chosen 
from  the  nobility.     We  here  subjoin  from  the  Book  of 

1)  See  Book  of  Constitutions,  from  1723  and  1738. 

2)  Se'e  Appendix  E. 
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Constitutions  the  description  of  this  St.  John's  Festival^ 
because  it  is  the  first  one  communicated  by  Anderson. 
It  runs  thus:  "Grand  Master  Payne,  and  his  Wardens, 
with  the  past  Grand  Officers  and  the  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  twelve  Lodges,' met  the  Grand  Master  Elect 
at  the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
where  the  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  in  ample  form; 
having  confirmed  the  election  of  Brother  Montagu,  several 
gentlemen  were  initiated  into  Masonry,  and  among  the 
rest  Philip  Lord  Stanhope,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chester- 
field. From  the  Queen's  Arms  the  Grand  Lodge  marched 
in  procession  in  their  clothing  to  Stationers'  Hall  in 
Ludgate  street,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Brethren,  properly  clothed.  After 
grace  had  been  said,  they  sat  down  to  an  elegant  repast, 
according  to  ancient  masonic  usage,  and  regaled  them- 
selves with  all  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  heart.  When  the 
feast  was  concluded,  and  grace  had  been  said,  the  past 
Grand  Master  Payne  made  the  first  procession  round 
the  Hall,  and  having  returned  to  "his  place,  he  proclaimed 
ajoud  James  Duke  of  Montagu,  his  successor  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  having  invested  His  Grace  with  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  installed  him  in  Solomon's  Chair, 
placing  himself  at  his  right  hand,  while  the  assem- 
bly acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Duke  with  all 
due  homage,  and  joyful  congratulations  at  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Masonry  in  all  its  splendor. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Grand  Master  Montagu, 
as  if  quite  unpremeditatedly,  nominated  Dr.  John  Be al, 
■  deputy  Grand  Master,  who  was  invested  and  installed 
by  Br.  Payne  in  the  Chair  of  Hiram  Abiff  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  Grand  Master.  In  the  same  manner  His 
Grace  appointed  Jos.  Villenau,  Master  of  the  Festivals'), 


1)  There  were  at  that  time  no  Stewards. 
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and  Thomas  Morrice,  a  Stone-mason,  to  be  Grrand  War- 
dens, who  were  invested  and  installed  by  the  past  Grand 
Wardens,  and  received  the  customary  salutations  and 
congratulations." 

When  the  Grand  Master  Montagu,  with  his  Brethren 
in  Office,  had  made  a  second  procession  round  the  Hall, 
Brother  Desaguliers  made  an  elegant  oration  *)  on  the 
subject  of  Masonry.  Perfect  concord  and  harmony,  the 
eflFect  of  brotherly  love,  prevailed,  and  then  the  Grand 
Master  thanked  Br.  Villenau  for  his  able  manner  in 
which  the  Festival  had  been  arranged  by  him,  and  com- 
manded him  in  his  capacity  of  Warden ,  to  close  the 
Lodge  at  the  proper  time." 

The  Constitution.  On  the  29th  of  September  the  same  year, 
Brother  J.Anderson  was  commissioned  to  re^'ise,  arrange, 
and  digest  the  Gotliic  Constitutions, _  old  Charges,  and 
General  Regulations,  and  from  them  to  devise  a  Con- 
stitution which  should  include  what  was  contained  in 
the  ancient  Books  generally,  but  at  the  same  time  altered 
to  suit  the  different  circumstances  *)  in  which  the  Frater- 
nity now  found  itself.  Anderson  worked  so  expeditiously 
that  on  the  27th  of  December  of  that  same  year,  it  was 
concluded,  and  handed  over  to  a  Committee  of  fourteen 
learned  Brethren,  who  by  command  of  the  Grand  Master, 
were  to  make  their  report  upon  it.  On  the  25th  of 
March  1722,  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
that  they  had  perused  the  Manuscript  of  Brother  Ander- 
son, containing  the  History,  Charges,  Regulations,  and 
Master's  Anthem,  and  after  some  amendments  had  ap- 
proved thereof,  whereupon  the  Lodge  begged  the  per- 
mission  of  the   Grand  Master  to  allow  the  whole  to  be 


1)  It   is  greatly   to    be  regretted    that   this   important   speech  is  un- 
known, and  most  probably  is  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

2)  The  order  he  received  runs  thus:  "Tou  are  to  order  and  arrange 
the  ancient  Gothic  Constitutions  upon  a  new  and  better  syatem." 
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printed.  On  the  17th  of  January  1723,  it  was  delivered 
over  to  the  representatives  of  twenty  Lodges,  who  were 
connected  with  the  Grand  Lodge.  When  it  had  been 
accepted  and  approved  of  by  these,  it  appeared  in  print 
in  the  same  year  under  the  title  of  "The  Constitutions 
of  the  Freemasons  &c."     London,  1723. 

Before  entering  more  fully  into  the  contents  of  this 
book,  we  must  mention  a  division  which  arose  among 
the  Brethren,  immoderate  ambition  being  the  occasion, 
which  however  was  soon  happily  adjusted. 

In  the  b«ginning  of  January  1722,  the  Duke  of 
Montagu  was  chosen  again  as  Grand  Master,  for  the 
following  year.  The  Duke  of  Wharton  and  his  adr 
herents  were  highly  displeased  at  this,  it  having  been 
intended  to  put  up  the  latter  Duke  as  a  candidate. 
Therefore  the  Duke  of  Wharton  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Grand  Master,  in  an  assembly  which  he  had 
convoked  for  this  purpose,  a  choice  which  of  course 
was  greatly  disapproved  of  by  the  regular  Lodges,  it 
being  considered  by  them  as  contrary  to  their  constitution. 
But  to  avoid  disunion,  the  Grand  Master  Montagu  called 
together,  a  meeting  of  the  Brethren,  and  resigned  his 
office  in  favor  of  his  opponent  *),  who  however  fully 
sensible  of  4he  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  promising  in  future  a  strict  con- 
formity and  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Society. 
Then  he  was  regularly  invested  and  installed  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  twenty  five  Lodges, 
and  concord  and  harmony  again  restored.  Desaguliers 
became  his  Deputy  Grand  Master. 


1)  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  at  that  time  twenty  two  ~years  of  age,  was 
an  eccentric  person,  and  extremely  ambitious.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  his  fortune  had  become  much  impaired,  he  retired  to  Spain,  became 
a  Soman  Catholic,  and  ended  his  restless  career,  in  a  Spanish  Monastery, 
in, the  thirty  second  year  of  his  age,  March  31st  1739. 
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On  that  very  same  day,  January  17th  1723,  in  which 
law  and  order  obtained  such  a  signal  victory.  Free- 
masonry acquired  a  fresh  security  for  its  permanent 
duration,  for  Bro  J.  Timson,  Grand  Warden,  presented 
to  the  Brethren  a  printed  Copy  of  the  new  Book  of 
Constitutions,  which  was  then  approved  and  confirmed  by 
twenty  Lodges.*)  "Then  indeed,"  says  Anderson,  "did 
Freemasonry  flourish,  being  possessed  of  Union,  Concord, 
and  numerical  strength.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  first  rank,  were  desirous  of  being  admitted  into 
the  Fraternity,  together  with  many  learned  men,  mer- 
chants &c.,  who  found  that  a  Lodge  is  a  safe  and  agree- 
able resting-place  after  the  severe  discipline  of  hard  study, 
or  the  fatigues  of  business,  free  from  political  and  party 
strife.  Consequently  the  Grand  Master  saw  himself 
obliged  to  constitute  more^)  new  Lodges,  visting  them 
regularly  every  week  accompanied  by  his  Deputy  and 
Wardens." 

The  above-mentioned  Constitution  has  been  ever 
since  regarded  as  a  most  important  Document,  as  the 
legal  foundation  in  fact  of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons, 
under  the  form  it  should  retain  in  tJie  future.  That 
the  laws  and  regulations  therein  contained,  were  really 
those  which  were  found  in  the  ancient  Documents,  and 
in  use  up  to  that  period,  the  official  character  of  the 
Book  of  Constitutions  itself  is  a  sufficient  security  on 
the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the  repeated  assurances  of 
Anderson  and  Desaguliers,  that  every  thing  was  retained 
that  was  reaUy  ancient  and  authentic  in^the  old  Con- 
stitutions, and  on  the  other  hand  the  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  Kloss,  who  compared  them  with  the  old 

1)  Touching  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  Book  of  Constitutions, 
as  well  as  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  year  1723,  see  Kloss, 
History  of  Freemasonry  in  England,  page  45  &c. 

2)  He  formed  eleven  new  Lodges  in  London. 
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Constitutions  themselves,  has  established  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  fully  entitled  to  pro- 
pose the  fundamental  laws  to  the  fraternity,  for  she  was 
the  first  regularly  organised  masonic  association  on  the 
whole  terestrial  globe. 

This  iirst  edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  which 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  rarest,  contains,  on 
-little  more  than  100  pages  in  quarto,  besides  the  dedi- 
cation written  by  Br.  Desaguliers,  the  following:  1)  A 
brief  history  of  Freemasonry  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  i.  e.  a  history  of  Architecture  taken  from  the 
Legend  of  the  GuUds;  2)  The  fundamental  laws  called 
the  old  Charges;  3)  The  ancient  general  Regulations, 
compiled  by  Br.  G.  Payne,  to  which  is  annexed  4)  the 
Approbation  of  the  Book.  Lastly  come  four  masonic 
songs. 

The  well  instructed  Freemason  ought  to  know  these 
fundamental  laws  and  old  regulations,  therefore  we 
subjoin  them  complete,  in  the  Appendix  D. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton  was  followed  in  his  office 
of  Grand  Master  by  Lord  Dalkeith,  and  to  him  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1724  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  under  whose  administration  the  Committee 
of  Charity  was  instituted,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  his  predecessor  in  Office,  and  had  met  with  general 
approbation  (Nov.  21st).  —  This  Committee  of  Charity 
has  a  general  fund  at  their  disposal  for  the  support  of 
faithful  Brethren,  who  have  met  with  reverses  of  fortune 
or  become  poor  and  which  since  its  foundation  by  twenty 
seven  Lodges  on  the  25th  of  November  1729,  has  done 
an  immense   deal  of  good,  *)   and  our  English  Brethren 


1)  Several  thousand  pounds  are  distributed  annually,  and  yet  the 
funds  have,  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  considerably  increased, 
through  the  annual  contributions  of  the  Brethren.     For  a  more  complete 
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have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  institution.  It  soon 
became  of  essential  use,  in 'maintaining  legal  authority  in 
the  Grand  Lodge,  and  is  so  to  the  present  daj. 

The  resolution  passed  by  Brother  Lord  Paisley  on 
the  27th  of  November  1725,  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  of  great  assistance  in  the  propagation  of  Free- 
masonry (New  Eegulation  13) :  "The  Master  of  a  Lodge 
together  with  his  Wardens,  and  the  requisite  number  of 
Brethren,  assembled  in  due  form,  can  create  Masters  and 
Fellow-Crafts",  as  before  this,  only  the  Grand  Lodge 
had  had  the  right  to  confer  these  two  degrees.*) 

The  Brethren  were  now  in  possession  of  their  past 
History.  "Their  ancient  fundamental  laws  were  formed 
from  those  ancient  Constitutions,  which  were  then  laid 
aside,  their  old  regulations  supplied  those  deficiencies  in 
the  fundamental  laws,  which  it  was  impossible  to  have 
conceived  would  become  necessary,  and  arranged  the 
outward  intercourse  to  be  maintained  between  the  Lodges; 
the  new  regulations  prove  that  continual  progress  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  has  always  been  had  in 
view,  without  infringing  the  ancient  landmarks;  the 
newly  established  Charity  fund  was  a  means  of  uniting 
the  somewhat  separate  interests  of  individual  Lodges;, 
it  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  a  most  eflFective 
aid  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  three  chief  aims  of  the 
association,  viz:  relief  in  time  of  need.  As  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  different  Lodges  became 
more  arduous,  the  Grand  Lodge  conferred  upon  individual 
Lodges  authority  to  advance  FeUow-Crafts  and  Masters, 
as  they  might  judge  fitting  and  right.  The  passing  of 
this  resolution  was  the  same  in  effect  as  declaring  Free- 

aecount  of  this  institution    see  Preston  Illustr.  p.  194,   and  Kloss's  Hist. 
of  Freem.  in  England,  page  58. 

1)  At  that  time  only  a  very  small  number  of  Brethren  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master.     See  KIoss,  1.  c.  page  60  and  61. 
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masonry  to  be  of  age,  and  capable  of  acting  indepen- 
dently, and  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  her  of  no  longer 
confining  herself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  native 
town,  but  of  spreading  herself  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  as  a  preliminary  movement  in  this 
direction,  we  find  her  in  1725,  establishing  her  first  Lodge 
in  Paris.  Since  this  period  she  has  well  deserved  that 
adorning  epithet,  so  fittingly  bestowed  on  her,  Masonry 
universal;  for  she  became  an  association  into  which 
all  upright  and  honorable  men  and  of  good  reputation 
might  enter,  and  there  united  by  the  bonds  of  brotherly 
love,  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  constant  practise 
of  truth  and  virtue,  having  in  view  the  fulfilment  of  their 
momentous  calling,  the  uniting  of  what  was  divided."  (Kloss.) 
Ritual  and  Degrees.  With  regard  to  the  Ritual  we  know, 
that  in  the  first  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  it  was  very  short  and  simple.  Originally,  it  seems, 
there  was  but  one  degree  of  initiation  in  the  year  1717; 
the  degrees  or  grades  of  Apprentice,  Fellow,  and  Master 
were  introduced  ju^  before  the  year  1720.  Before  this 
the  Master  was  merely  a  Fellow-Craft,  chosen  from 
among  his  brothers  and  Fellows,  to  preside  over  the 
Lodge,  and  give  them  necessary  instruction  for  their 
work.*)  The  XIII.  Old  Regulation  of  the  year  1720 
states  that:  Apprentices  must  be  admitted  Fellow-Crafts 
and  Masters  only  here,  i.  e.  in  Grand  Lodge.  This 
Regulation  shows,  that  the  three  degrees  were  then  in 
existence.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Grand  Lodge  arrived 
at  full  perfection  only  by  degrees,  by  returning  to  the 
ancient  customs  and  Regulations.  It  is  therefore  not 
impossible  that  she  first  introduced  the  three  degrees  in 

1)  "And  also  he  that  were  most  of  oonying  echold  be  governor  -of 
ye  werke  and  soholde  be  callyd  maister  &c."  The  History  and  Art. 
"The  most  expert  'of  the  Fellow  Craftsmen  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed 
the  Master"  &c.     Anc.  Charge  V.  1723. 
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the  year  1720,  or  perhaps  only  improved  upon  them. 
We  must  not  however,  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  other  secrets  and  higher  degrees  were  likewise  un- 
known to  the  Freemasons  of  that  period.  The  ancient 
Masons,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  had  at  first  only  the  three  original  degrees; 
higher  degrees  were  nowhere  in  existence.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  just  possible,  that  the  three  degrees 
were  known  in  former  times,  but  as  the  Masters  and 
Fellow-Crafts  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  there- 
fore no  mention  was  made  of  them.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  ritual  of  both  degrees,  i  e.  fellow-craft  and 
master,  espepially  that  of  Master,  received  very  con- 
siderable additions  between  the  years  1720 — 23. 


The  Gormogonea.  At  the  cud  of  this  paragraph  we  will 
just  mention  a  Society  which  was^  founded  about  the  year 
1724,  from  very  equivocal  motives,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Gormogones,*)  and  against  which,  most 
probably  until  the  year  1725,  many  oT  the  laws  issued 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  were  directed.  The  names  and 
birth-places  of  the  persons  belonging  to  this  order  were 
written  in  cipher,  and  it  is  said  the  order  was  brought 
by  a  Chinese  Mandarin  (a  Jesuit  Missionary?)  to  Eng- 
land, it  being  in  great  repute  in  Cliina  (Rome),  and  had 
as  well  as  Freemasonry,  a  secret  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind.  "The  only  subject  of  conversation,  which  was 
expressly  forbidden,  was  the  politics  of  their  own  countiy." 
From  this  we  perceive  clearly,  that  this  Society  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Freemasonry,  the  latter  for- 
bidding all  political  discussions.  It  appears  that  it  still 
eiisted  in  the   year   1730,    and    held  a  chapter  at  the 

1)  See  KIoss,  1    c.  page  90. 
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Gastle-Tavem,  London,  subject  to  the  "Sub-Oecumenical- 
Volgi"  (the  supreme  chapter)  in  Rome  or  Paris;  in  the 
year  1738  however,  it  was  dissolved.  Brother  Kloss 
supposes,  and  not  wholly  without  foundation,  that  these 
Grormogones  may  have  been  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  the  help  of  the  Freemasons'  ceremonies,  to  win  the 
credulous  over  to  Catholicism,  and  to  regain  their  lost 
dominion  in  England.  Most  likely  the  noliorious  Ram- 
say, the  inventor  of  the  so-called  higher  degrees,  and 
an  adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  had  something  to  do  witli 
the  matter. 


2)  Further  dcrcloitmciit  of  Masonry  in  Eiiglaiiil. 

(1726-1763.) 

The  first  Grand  Lodge  held  after  the  accession  of 
his  Majesty  George  11.  to  the  throne,  the  first  King,  who 
in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Masons  was  honored  after  the 
manner')  usually  adopted  by  them,  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  June  1727,  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  Grand 
Master.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  Grand  Lodge  to  Past  Grand  Wardens, 
that  privilege  having  been  heretofore  restricted  to  Past 
Grand  Masters  by  a  resolution  in  1724,  and.  to  Past 
Deputies  by  another  resolution  in  1726,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  Freemasonry  beyond  the  precincts  of  London 
was  favored  by  the  installation  of  Provincial  Grand 
Masters.  In  the  year  following  (1728)  Lord  Colerane 
being  Grand  Master,  Dr.  Desaguliers  moved,  that  the 
ancient  office  of  Stewards,  whose  co-operation  had  been 
very  much  wanted  at  the  three  previous  festivals,  should 
be  revived;  their  number  was  restricted  to  twelve,  to 
be  elected  annually. 


I)  Scott,  pocket  companion. 
Fin  del,  History  of  Freomasonry. 
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Masonry,  continued  to    increase  perceptibly.     Lord 
Colerane  granted  a  Constitution  to  a  Lodge  in  Madrid, 
and  his  successor  James  King,  LordViscount  King- 
ston, nominated  Brother  George  Pomfret  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  of  Bengal  (India).     January  29th 
1730  Kingston  delivered  over  the  Hammer  to  his  successor 
the  Duke  ofNorfolk,  being  desirous  himself  to  travel 
to  Ireland,  where  in  Dublin,  April  6th  1731,  in  a  properly 
constituted  Grand  Lodge,  he  was  elected  Grand  Master, 
in  due  form.     No   Grand  Lodge   had   up   to   this  period 
existed  in  Ireland. 
Tho  Furniture       The  Grand  Master  last  mentioned  presented 
of  a  Lodge,     to    the   Grand  Lodge ,   the   veritable  ancient 
sword  of  Gustavus   Adolphus,  and   of  the    brave   Duke 
Bernhard  of  Weimar  from  Venice,  which  was  ever  after 
used  as  a  Sword  of  state,   and  thus  the  first  desire  «'as 
excited  to  possess  outward  adornment;  soon  aftei-wards, 
in  1731,  the  resolution  was  passed,  that  "No  one  except 
the  Grand  Master,  his  Deputy,  and  his  Warden,   should 
be  permitted  to  wear  their  jewels  in  Gold  fastened  roiind 
their  necks  by  a  blue  riband,  and  white   leather  aprons 
with  blue  silk"  &c.    In  this  year  there  appeared,  for  the 
first  time ,   surreptiously,  the  ritual    of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in   Prichard's    "Masonry   dissected,"   which  we  will 
hereafter  examine  more  closely. 
Privileges  of        When   Lord  Lovel,    afterwards  Earl  of 
ihe  steward.,.    Leicester,    was   installed    Grand   Master  on 
the   27th   of  March,  the   Fraternity  received   a  mark  of 
distinction,    between   the    14th    of  May,    and    the    24th 
of    Juni    1731,    which    in  its    after-effects    was   of  im- 
mense   service    in    causing    the    greater    spread    of  the 
association,    as  well  as  for  the  greater  esteem  which  in 
consequence,  was  universally   vouchsafed  to  it,  viz:  the 
initiation  of  his   Royal   Highness    Francis,    Duke  of 
Lorraine,    afterwards    Grand    Duke    of   Tuscany   and 
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Emperor  of  Germany,  which  took  place  at  the  Hague, 
by  a  deputation  £pom  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  amongst 
them  Desaguliers. 

Of  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  at  this  period, 
we  especially  note  the  following,  that  all  the  past  Grand 
Masters  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters  were  nominated  per- 
petual members  of  the  Committee  of  Charity,  that 
they  might  furnish  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  and  merits  of  the  applicants.  Again,  the 
Minutes  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  no  longer  copied 
down  in  writing,  but  engraved  in  copper  and  sent  to  the 
individual  Lodges;  on  the  2nd  of  March  1732,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  motion  of  colonel  Pitt,  a  Steward  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  that  in  future  each  Steward  should  have 
the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor  at  every  sub- 
sequent Grand  Feast,  which  unfortunately  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  aristocracy  within  the  Lodge,  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  most  melancholy  dissensions. 
The  Committee  Under  the  Grand  Master  Lord  Viscount 
of  Charity.  Montagu  (1732)  great  tranquillity  reigned, 
and  Freemasonry  was  in  such  a  flourishing  condition 
that  in  London  alone  eighteen  new-  Lodges  were,  estab- 
lished, and  seven  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  Earl  of  Strathraore  suc- 
ceeded (1733),  during  whose  administration  we  first  meet 
with  Brother  John  Ward,  amongst  the  Stewards,  who 
was  likewise  Grand  Warden,  and  whose  name  appears 
everywhere  in  the  annals  of  Masonry,  where  a  truly 
masanic  action  was  to  be  performed.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  (December  1733)  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Charity  were  so  materially  extended,  that  the 
Grand  Lodge,  to  a  certain  extent,  voluntarily  delivered 
over  to  them  the  residue  of  that  independence  which 
had  been  left  to  it,  in  the  passing  of  resolutions.  This 
innovation,  viz:  the  extension  of  the  Committee  for  the 
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administration  of  the  Charity  Fund,  into  a  Meeting  of 
Master  Masons,  on  whom  power  was  conferred  to  make 
arrangements  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  prepare 
new  resolutions,  which  not  alone  virtually  annulled  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  likewise  greatly 
endangered  the  equality  of  the  Brethren  in  the  different 
Lodges.  Under  Brother  Strathmore  the  first  regular 
Lodge  was  founded  in  Germany. 

Innovations.  In  the  courso  of  the  year  1734,  when  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  was  Grand  Master,  who  was  espe- 
cially zealous  in  the  cause  of  Masonry  and  of  the  Charity; 
Brother  James  Anderson  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  for  the  press,  mate- 
rials for  which  he  had  in  readiness.  It  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  1738,  most  likely  dekyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grievous  events  which  like  a  storm  were 
gathering  around  the  Fraternity,  threatening  to  disturb 
its  peace,  and  which  were  sought  to  be  averted  by  the 
passing  of  the  resolution  (New  Regulation  VIII.)  against 
the  illegal  conventions  of  Masons,  "who  have  lately  met 
secretly  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  Society  have  initiated 
persons  into  Masonry  on  small  and  inadequate  fees." 
Every  one  taking  part  in  those  irregular  initiations  should 
not  be  permitted  to  hold  office,  nor  participate  in  the 
Charity  Fund.  While  Crawford  was  Grand  Master  he 
appointed  three  Pjovincial  Grand  Masters,  one  for  Lan- 
cashire, a  second  for  Durham,  and  a  third  for  Northum- 
berland, which  Preston  looks  upon  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  jiu'isdiction  of  the  Lodge  of  masons  in  the  city  of 
York,  but  he  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  The  fact  is 
entirely  overlooked,  that  in  the  year  1734,  there  were 
already  five  Lodges  in  Lancashire  and  Durham,  consti- 
tuted in  1729  by  the  London  Grand  Lodge,  as  also  in 
Scarborough,  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire ,  which  might, 
long  before  this,    have  raised   the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
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York  Lodge.     We  will  hereafter  more  attentively  con- 
sider the  Lodge  of  York;  for  the  present  we  have  more 
innovations  to  take  note  of,  which  most  undeniably  were 
the  cause  of  the' dissensions,  which  afterwards  broke  out. 
We    mean  the    extraordinary  privileges,   which   in  1735; 
.under  the  Grand  Master  Viscount  Weymouth,  were 
granted   to  the  newly  created  Stewards'  Lodge,  which 
was  permitted  to  send    a  deputation  of  twelve  members 
to  the  Grrand  Lodge,   having  the  privilege   of  voting  as 
individuals,  and  wearing  distinctive  aprons  and  ribands, 
as  it  was  resolved  that  in  'future  all  the  Grand  Officers 
should  be  elected  out  of  that  body.   The  office  of  Steward, 
which  was  a  very  expensive  one,  became,  by  this  means, 
a  system  of  favoritism,  in  which  the  aristocracies  of  nobi- 
Hty  and  wealth  had  the  preference,  though  totally  opposed 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Masonry.   The  Grand  Lodge,  says 
Kloss,  ^)   first    introduced   into    Masonry    that  axiom,    so 
abundantly   practised    in   the  .so-called   higher  degrees, 
that  the  more  largely  a  brother  contributes,  the  greater 
his  weight  in  the   Lodge.     The  red  color,  adopted  by 
the  Stewards ,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  spirit,  as  this 
color  had  been  likewise  used  by  the  so  called  Scottish 
degrees    since  1740.     Before  the  year    1731    this    color 
was  unknown    amongst    the    Masons.     This   unjust   pre- 
ference shown  to  the  Stewards  excited  loud  but  righteous 
indignation  among  the  Brethren,  and  such  a  disturbance 
ensued,  that  Ward  had  to  get  up   and  make  a  speech 
calling  for  "Decency  and  moderation."     The  Fraternity, 
meanwhile,    continued  the  work  of  organisation,  and  on 
the  6th  of  April  1736  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudon, 
Grand  Master,  ''John  Ward  being   in  the  chair,  a  regu- 
lation for  the  despatch  of  business  containing  ten  articles, 
was  proposed   by  him,    and   afterwards    incorporated  in 


1)  L.  c'page  131. 
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the  Book  of  Constitutions,  as  New  Regulation  40,  and 
as  a  proof  of  its  well-tested  judiciousuess ,  Dermott  ac- 
cepted it  unaltered  in  his  Code  (Regulation  28). 

New  Edition  of  the  The  year  following  1737  the  Society 
Book  of  Constitutions,  ^^^g  greatly  honored ,  when  under  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  in  a  Lodge  held 
for  the  purpose  at  the  Palace  of  Kew  by  Brother  Desa- 
guliers.  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales  was  initiated  a  Mason. 
He  unfortunately  died  in  1751,  just  at  a  period,  when 
he  might  have  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  Fraternity. 
In  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  January 
25th  1738,  the  new  book  of  Constitutions  was  agaia 
submitted,  approved  of,  and  orders  issued  for  itsTbeing 
printed. 

But  as  its  completion  and  publication  was  delayed 
till  the  end  of  June  of  that  year,  the  Grand  Master,  the 
Marquis  ofCarnarvon,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  interim ,  was  obliged 
likewise  to  signify  his  approval,  as  Br.  Wharton  had 
done  before  -him.*)  By  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  it 
was  dedicated  to  Brother  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  names  of  Brothers  Desaguliers  and  Payne,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  in  this  edition,  there  is  but  little 
altered  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Freemasonry,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Charges  themselves 
are  conceived,  of  which  only  No.  I,  11,  IV,  2  have  under- 
gone slight  alterations.  In  Charge  IV  2.  one  passage, 
displeasing  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  respecting 
Catholicism,  which  may  also  not  have  .been  quite  agree- 
able to  some  English  brethren,  was  left  out;  Charge  11. 
was  curtailed    to  suit   the  period,  when   the  Book  was 


1)  See  the  sanction  in  the  Book  of  Constitutions  itself,  as  also  Kloss' 
Hist,  of  Engl,  page  138. 
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compiled,  and  Charge  I.  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
statute,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  so  far  altered,  that  by  appealing  to 
the  articles  of  Noah  against  every  ecclesiastical  con- 
fession of  faith  whatsoever,  it  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Freemasonry  would  engage  in  no  religious  controversy 
of  any  kind.  This  Edition  was  translated  in  1741  into 
German,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  an 
authentic  history  of  Freemasonry  was  greatly  needed,  it 
became  the  leading  star  to  guide  mankind  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  true  Masonry.  Under  Carnarvon  two 
Provincial  Grand  Masters  were  constituted,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

About  this  time  many  irregularities  are  supposed  to 
have  arisen. 

We  can  now  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the 
examination  of  these  events,  as  the  time  from  1740 — 1754 
is  wanting  in  any  occurrence  of  general  interest,  and 
every  thing  bearing  any  reference  to  the  development 
of  Masonry  in  Russia,  Germany,  America  &c.  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  history  of  the  Craft  in  these  countries 
respectively.  We  will  only  just  remark  very  briefly  a 
prohibition  issued  in  the  year  1741,  forbidding  all 
publicity  to  any  thing  relating  to  Masonry,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  caricature  appeared,  representing  a  mock 
Masonic  procession,  which  led  to  a  resolution  being 
passed,  that  public  processions  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  Committee  of  Charity  were 
collected  in  1747.  As  the  Grand  Master  W.Byron  was 
long  absent,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  for  five  years,  until 
1752,  without  a  President,  and  doubtless  during  this 
Interregnum  many  abuses  crept  in,  which  were  certainly 
not  very  conducive  to  the  proper  development  of  Masonry 
in  England.  The  numerous  new  regulations  which  were 
introduced,  caused  dissatisfaction,  as  the  rights  of  indi- 
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vidual  Lodges  were  more  and  more  encroached  upon, 
ajid  the  Grand  Lodge  was  made  gradually  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  independent  and  arbitrary  power 
A  sort  of  hierarchy  had  arisen  in  the  Lodges;  eircum-' 
stances  had  materially  altered  many  things;  the  annual 
Feast,  which  had  been  originally  a  great  day  of  recon- 
ciliation, had  degenerated  into  a  revel. 

3)     The  Lodge  of  York^  iiiiil  the  so-called  „ Ancient  Masons". 

Many  masonic  authors  tell  of  various  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  between  the  years  1739  bis  1772,  upon 
which  however  no  clear  and  satisfactory  light  can  be 
thrown.  The  year  1739  is  usually  regarded  as  the  one 
in  which  they  first  appeared,  though  this  is  not  exactly 
correct;  for  the  new  sect,  which  under  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Masons  caused  so  much  trouble,  did  not  arise 
till  a  later  period,  and  have  been  erroneously  associated 
with  events  of  an  earlier  date.  We  think  we  can  trace 
these  irregularities  to  three  different  causes,  viz:  first 
the  unauthorised  initiation  of  individual  Masons,  then 
the  critical  relations  with  the  York  Lodge,  and  finally 
the  innovations  of  the  sectarians. 

iiregniar  The    ancient    Constitutions    of  the    Masons 

initiations,  -which  had  been  drawn  up  many  centuries 
previously,  had  been  a  binding  law  to  all  Lodges,  until 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Book  of  Constitutions 
which  Anderson  had  compiled  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  year  1723,  and  introduced  in  their 
place.  Only  twenty  Lodges,  however,  ratified  them,  five 
Lodges  would  not  accede  to  or  sign  them.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  fellowship  of  Masons  had  not  at- 
tached themselves  to  any  Lodge  whatever,  and  amongst 
those  who  had,  there  were  many  Brethren  who  greatly 
desired   a  return  to   the   old   Constitutions    and   former 
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independence.  This  occasioned  many  of  the  Brethren 
who  had  retired  from  the  Lodges,  and  several  isolated 
Masons,  of  their  own  authority  and  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws,  to  undertake  the  initiation  of  Members, 
and  to  form  Lodges,  against  which  irregularities  ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
exertions  made  in  this  direction  were  successful;  by  the 
29th  of  January  1731,  the  before  mentioned  refractory 
Lodges  had  either  vanished  entirely,  or  had  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Society.  No  more-  thought  was  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  book  of  Constitutions  gave  the  assu- 
rance on  the  29th  of  January  1731,  that  the  irregular 
Lodges  had  returned  to  their  allegiance. 
The  York  Lodge.  In  the  shircs  and  counties  the  ancient 
Lodges  of  the  operative  Masons  seem  for  a  long  time 
to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London, 
perhaps  because  the  metropolis  had  not  previously 
ackno^Yledged  the  right  of  the  architectural  corporations 
to  establish  themselves  where  they  chose.  Whether 
they  continued  to  exist  long  after  the  new  organisation 
of  Freemasonry,  we  do  not  know.  The  York  Lodge  is 
the  only  one  of  whom  it  is  known:  yet  it  numbered 
but  few  Members  and  exercised  no  influence  whatever. 
From  a  document  in  the  Archive  of  the  Union-Lodge 
of  York,  still  extant,  written  on  a  narrow  strip  of  parch- 
ment with  the  superscription  „Minutes",  it  appears,  that 
from  1712—1730,  there  was  a  Lodge  at  York,  which 
between  1712 — 16  had  only  one,  or  at  most,  two  yearly 
meetings,  and  that  from  1717 — 21  there  were  no  meet- 
ings held  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  continued  to  meet  uninterruptedly  from  the 
thirteenth  century  up  to  this  date,  or  what  had  been 
their  fate  all  that  time;  Preston's  account  is  in  many 
respects  inexact.  They  permitted  the  establishment  of 
the  Grand  Lodge   of  England   without   opposition;    and 
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even  quietly  looked  on,  while  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1724 
formed  a  regular  Lodge  at  Durham.>'yet  this  circum- 
stance; as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  London  Grand 
Lodge,  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  Brethren  of  York 
to  bring  more  life  into  their  Lodge.  From  1722—23 
only  three  meetings  had  taken  place;  in  the  years  1725 
and  1726  they  suddenly  displayed  such  activity  that 
they  met  eleven  and  thirteen  times.  The  revivifying 
element  in  the  York  Lodge  was  Br.  Drake,  the  cele- 
brated antiquarian,  whose  initiation  took  place  in  1725. 

The  title  "Grand  Master"  was  at  first,  from  1712—23, 
not  applied  in  York,  the  chairman  styling  himself  "Pre- 
sident". When  Anderson's  book  of  Constitutions  became 
known,  a  change  was  made.  In  the  Minutes  of  the 
10th  of  August  1725,  William  Scourfield  is  mentioned 
as  Worshipful  Master,  and  Brothers  Mars  den  and  Rei- 
noldson  as  Wardens.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  27th  of 
December  1725  however,  Br.  Ch.  Bathurst  was  unani- 
mously chosen  Grand  Master  and  made  Brothers  Drake 
and  Pawson,  Wardens  (these  two  had  only  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  September  of  that  same  year),  Mr.  John- 
son his  Deputy,  Scourfield,  Treasurer,  and  Inigo 
Russel,  clerk,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  day,  December  the  27th,  the  Society  marched 
in  procession  to  Merchants -Hall,  where  after  a  Great 
Festival,  a  Grand  Master  was  elected.  The  speech  of 
the  Junior -Warden  *)  (of  Orand -Warden  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  Minutes)  is  not  to  be  found,  as  no  minutes 
were  taken  of  the  Festival  of  Dec.  27th  1726,  leaving 
a  rather  long  interval  unnoticed,  though  we  have  a 
notification  of  the  Festival  previous,  viz.  Dec.  22. 

1)  A  Speech  delivered  to  the  W.  and  anc.  Society  of  free  and  aco. 
Masons  at  a  Grand  Lodge,  lield  at  Me; chants-Hall  in  the  City  of  York 
on    St.  John's    Day,    Dec.  27th    1726.       By    the    Junior    Gr»nd    Warden 

London  1729  (1727). 
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Before  making  any  further  remark  upon  this  year 
1725,  so  memorable  for  the  Lodge  of  York,  we  must 
record  that  whereas,  previously,  the  Meetings  had  been 
held  in  private  houses,  in  1725  they  were  transferred 
to  hotels  (Star  Inn  and  White  Swan);  further,  that  at 
first  the  appellations  Society  and  Fraternity  (also  Com- 
pany) of  free  Masons  was  made  use  of,  in  the  Minutes 
of  July  21st  1725  we  for  the  first  time  read  the  ex- 
pression: „Society  of  free  accepted  Masons";  that  pre- 
viously it  was  the  initiation  of  Persons,  but  from  1725 
of  Gentlemen  and  that  finally  in  1722 — 23  Brethren  seem 
to  have  attended  the  Meetings  as  visitors.*)  The  fact, 
that  they  had  first  to  undergo  an  Examination  before 
they  were  admitted,  proves  that  the  usages  and  cate- 
chetical formula  of-  the  York  Lodge  must  have  been 
identical  with  the  one  used  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
London.  In  the  year  1725  the  title  "Grand  Master" 
was  adopted  in  York,  and  Brother  Drake  for  the 
first  time  delivered  a  speech,  because  he  ^)  had  heard 
that  in  most  of  the  Lodges  in  London,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  lecture  at  each  Meeting,  either  upon  Geometry  or 
Architecture.  In  consequence  of  the  great  liberality 
of  Br.  Bathurstj.a  festivity  took  place  for  the  first  time,' 
and  also  in  this  year  a  kind  of  Constitution  consisting  of 
nineteen  articles  was  sketched  out,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"Old Rules  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  1725"  still  exists 2), 


1)  Id  the  Minutes  of  Jan.  10th  1722 — 23  it  is  said:  „At  the  same 
time  the  following  Persons  were  acjjnowledged  as  Brethren  of  this  an- 
cient Society:  Ed.  Winwood"  &c.  And  of  Feb.  4th:  „At  the  same  time 
and  place  the  two  persons  whose  Names  are  underwritten  were  upon 
their  Examinations  received  as  Masons,  and  as  such  they  were  accordingly 
introduced  and  admitted  into  this  Lodge." 

1)  See  the  speech  quoted  above. 

2)  The  introduction   runs    thus :    „Articles  agreed  to  be  kept  and  ob 
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on  a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  signed  by  eighty  nine 
Brethren. 

Br.  Drake,  in  accordance  with  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  London,  in  his  speech  held  in  1726  calls  brotherly 
love,  relief  and  truth,  the  three  great  characteristics  of 
the  association. 

Relying  upon  the  Legend  of  the  Guild  he  says 
that  the  first  Grand  Lodge  ever  held  in  England  was 
held  at  York.  "This  is  sufficient  to  make  us  dispute 
the  superiority  with  the  Lodges  at  London:  but  as 
nought  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  amongst  so  amicable 
a  Fraternity,  we  are  content  that  they  enjoy  the  title 
of  Grand  Master  of  England;  but  the  Totius  Angltae 
we  claim  as  our  undoubted  right."    This  passage  proves 


seroed  by  tlie  Ancient  Society  of  Freemasons  in  the  City  of  York  and  to 
be  subscribed  by  every  member  thereof  on  their  Admittance  into  the  said 
Society." 

We  here  transcribe  some  of  these  Articles: 
1)    Inprimis  that  every   first  Wednesday  in  the  month  a  lodge  shall  be 
held  at  the  house  of  a  brother  according  as  their  turnus  shall  fall  out. 

3)  If  any  brother  appear  at  a  Lodge  that  is  not  a  Subscriber  to  these 
Articles,  he  shall  pay  one  shilling. 

4)  The  Bowl  shall  be  filled  at  the  monthly  lodges  with  Punch  once. 
All  Bread,  Cheese,  i and  Tobacco  in,  common  &c; 

7)  Timely  Notice  shall  be  given  to  all  the  Subscribers,  when  a  brother 

or  brothers  are  to  be  made. 

8)  Any  brother  or  brothers  presuming  to  call  a  lodge  with  a  design 
to  make  a  Mason  or  Masons  without  the  Master  or  Deputy  &o.  for 
every  such  offence  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

9)  An  hour  shall  be  set  apart  at  each  Lodge  to  talk  Masonry. 

14)  No  Person  shall  be  admitted  as  Brother  of  the  Lodge,  but.  after 
having  been  strictly  examined. 

15)  No  more  persons  shall  be  admitted  as  brothers  of  this  Society,  that 
shall  keep  a  public  house. 

16)  These  articles  must  be  laid  on  the  t;ible  at  the  meeting  of  every 
Lodge,  that  the  Members  may  make  use  of  the  Siime,  and  the  clerk 
shajl  read  them  aloud,  when  any  new  Brother  is  made, 
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that  in  1726  the  York  Lodge  lived  in  peaceful 
nnion  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London;  as  does 
another,  that  at  that  time  persons  were  present  who 
were  not  employed  in  building  but  yet  were  accepted 
Masons,  viz:  where  the  speaker  turns  to  the  working 
Masons,  and  recommends  them  to  read  through  the 
Constitutions,  and  then  to  those,  "that  are  of  other 
trades  and  occupations,  and  have  the  honor  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  Society",  and  last  of  all  to  the  "Oent- 
lemen",  who  are  recommended  to  attain  to  '^SQme  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  Sciences".  Here  not  alone  the 
enemies  outside  the  Lodge  are  intimated,  but  also  false 
Brethren  within.  It  most  manifestly  points  to  Br.  Scour- 
field  and  the  schismatical  Lodge  formed  by  him,  con- 
cerning which  the  Minutes  of  July  6th  .  1726  communi- 
cate the  following:  "Whereas  it  has  been  certified  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wm.  Scourfield  has  presumed  to  call  a 
Lodge  and  make  Masons  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Master  or  Deputy,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
8th  Article  of  the  Constitutions,  I  do  with  the  consent 
of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
Lodge  declare  him  to  be  disqualified  from  being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  and  he  is  hereby  for  ever  banished 
from  the  same." 

"Such  members  as  were  assisting  in  constituting 
and  forming  Mr.  Scourfield's  Schismatical  Lodge  on  the 
21th  of  the  last  month,  whose  names  are  John  Carpen- 
ter, W.  Musgreve,  Th.  Albanson,  and  Th.  Preston,  are 
by  t^ie  same  authority  liable  to  the  same  sentence,  yet 
upon  their  acknowledging  their  error,  in  being  deluded 
and  making  such  submission  as  shall  be  judged  requisite 
by  the  Grand  Master  and  Lodge  at  the  next  monthly 
Meeting  shall  be  received  into  the  favor  of  the  brother- 
hood, otherwise  to  be  banished  as  Mr.  Scourfield,  and 
their  names  to  be  erased  out  of  the  Roll  and  Articles." 
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We  will  here  observe  that  Scourfield  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Lodge,  but  at  the  last  election  was 
chosen  only  Treasurer. 

Dec.  13th  1726  a  Lord,  Viscount  Irwin,  was  sworn 
(not  initiated)  into  the  Fraternity.  After  the  minutes 
of  Dec.  22nd  of  the  same  year,  a  considerable  space  is 
left  in  the  page,  and  then  follow  the  minutes  of  June  21st 

1729,  wherein  it  is  said,  two  Gentlemen  were  received 
into  the  St.  John's  Lodge,  and  their  election  confirmed 
by  vote:  Edw.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Grand  Master,  John 
Willmers,  deputy  Grand  Master,  G.  Rhodes  and  Rey- 
noldson,  Grand  Wardens.  The  Grand  Master  on  his 
part  appointed  a  Committee  of  seven  brothers,  amongst 
whom  was  Drake,  to  assist  him  in  the  management  of 
the  Lodge  and  every  now  and  then  support  his  authority 
in  removing  any  abuses  which  might  have  crept  in. 
The  Lodge  however  was  at  its  last  gasp,  therefore  the 
Committee  seem  to  have  effected  but  little ;  for  May  4th 

1730,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exact  the  payment  of 
a  shilling  for  all  officers  of  the  Lodge,  who  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  and  with  this  announcement  the 
Minutes  close.  The  "Mother  Lodge"  as  Drake  calls  it, 
—  at  this  period  she  was  a  childless  mother,  i.  e.  having 
no  daughter  Lodges  — ,  which  in  1726,  "was  sufficiently 
awakened  and  animated  by  the  consoling  presence  of 
many  a  worthy  son",  but  now,  as  the  officials  must  actually 
be  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  to  compell  them 
to  appear,  the  York  Lodge  ceased  to  hold  any  Meetings. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  activity 
of  the  Freemasons  in  York  was  put  a  stop  to,  on  this 
account;  for  even  in  the  year  1734  many  Brethren  at 
their  own  request,  received  in  London  a  chai'ter  for 
the  institution  of  a  Lodge  at  York  (Crawford,  Grand 
Master  in  the  South).  Another  Lodge  was  constituted 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  by  the  London  Grand 
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Lodge  in  1738.*)  "Since  that  circumstance"  says  Pre- 
ston, "all  cori'espondence  between  the  two  Grand  Lodges 
has  ceased,"  an  assertion  which  lacks  foundation;  and 
most  likely  he  has  been  mistaken  in  the  period  of  time, 
for  we  find  in  the  year  1767  a  most  friendly  correspon- 
dence going  on  between  the  two  Grand  Lodges. 

After  the  ancient  York  Lodge  had  remained  a 
certain  time  inactive,  it  was  reopened  March  17th  1761 
by  six  of  its  former  surviving  Members  under  the  name 
of  Grand  Lodge.  How  far  they  were  entitled  to  assume 
this  designation,  is,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  foregoing 
history,  more  than  doubtful,  and  was  entirely  founded 
upon  the  legendary  and  improbable  tale  that  a  "general 
assembly"  had  taken  place  formerly  in  York.  A  Grand 
Lodge  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  had 
never  taken  place  at  York,  and  the  isolated  or  Mother 
Lodge,  which  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  had 
until  the  year  1730  neither  made  nor  constituted  any 
other  Lodge,  and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
the  London  Book  of  Constitutions  in  1723,  that  it  laid 
any  claim  whatever  to  the  appellation  Grand  Lodge  of 
all  England.  Even  then  the  name  Grand  Lodge  was 
previously  only  an  empty  title. 

The  remark  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Union  Lodge  begins  thus:  "The  Ancient 
Independent  Constitution  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
belonging  to  the  City  of  York,  was  this  day  revived 
by  six  surviving  Members  of  the  'Fraternity,  who 
opened  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Howard  in  Lendall:  when  it  was  further  agreed  that 
it  should  continue    to  be  held    for  the  future  there  only, 


1)  The  publishers  of  the  London  Book  of  Constitutions  of  the  year 
1738,  Ward  and  Chandler,  had  also  a  business  in  York.  (See.  the  title 
of  the  Const.  Book.) 
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the  second  and  last  Monday  in  every  month."  Grand 
Master  Br.  Francis  Drake;  Deput.  Grand  Master  Br. 
George  Reynoldson;  Grand  Warden  Br.  G.  Coates  and 
Thomas  Mason,  and  Brothers  Chr.  Coulton  and  Martin 
Crofts.  Eleven  Brethren,  visitors,  assisted  at  this  Meet- 
ing, of  whom  Br.  Tasker  was  made  a  Member  of  the 
Lodge,  and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  same.  Br.  Howard 
too  joined,  and  five  candidates  were  proposed.  These 
were  initiated  May  23rd ,  and  advanced  into  the  "second 
degree,  May  11th.  Br.' Mayer  was  raised  Master  Mason. 
(Before  this  no  mention  is  made  of  second  -and  third 
degrees  in  the  York  Minutes.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  Lodge  there  were  made  cer- 
tain Rules  and  Orders  to  be  inviolably  observed.  These 
Minutes  do  not  offer  much  worth  communicating.  June 
8th  a  Br.  Preston  was  present,  June  13th  a  Br.  Calcott. 
In  the  year  1762  a  Br.  Morrit  was  Grand  Master; 
after  a  banquet  partaken  of  by  all  present  the  Lodge 
was  opened.  Jan.  31st  1764  Freemason  Glees  and 
Songs  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge.  In 
the  years  1765—  67  Br.  Palmes-  Grand  Master,  Fr.  Agar, 
Deputy  Grand  Master;   Br.  Drake  is  seldom  mentioned. 

A  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
in  London  in  the  year  1767,  proves  that  the  York  Lodge 
was  then  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  former.  Br. 
Lambert,  Grand  Secretary  at  York,  wrote  to  Br.  Spen- 
cer, Grand  Secretary  in  London,  that  the  Lodge  No.  259 
in  Stonegate,  York,  which  was  established  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London  has  been 
discontinued,  and  that  the  most  ancient  Grand  Lodge 
of  all  England,  which  has  been  a  working  Lodge  in  , 
this  town  from  time  immemorial,  is  now  the  only 
Lodge  there.  Br.  Lambert  further  stated:  "This  Lodge 
acknowledges  no  superiors  and  owes  subjection  to 
none;    she  exists   in  her  own  right,    giving  Constitutions 
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and  Certificate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  in  London  has  asserted  her  claims  there 
from  time  immemorial.  Her  Charity  Fund  she  distri- 
butes herself  according  to  true  Masonic  rules.  The  seal 
of  the  Lodge  is  three  royal  Crowns,  with  the  !super- 
scription  "Sigillum  Edwmi"  &c.  Doubtless  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  London  will  pay  all  due  respect  to  all  the 
Brethren  made  by  this  Lodge)  who  has  alwiays  shown 
all  due  respect  to  the  Brethren  who  work  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  London  Lodge.  It  will  always  be 
the  endeavor  of  this  Grand  Lodge  to  promote  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  Masonry  in  general,  for  she  is  most 
cautious  whom  she  admits  as  Members,  and  never  ini- 
tiates a  Mason,  but  on  true  and  worthy  motives.  In  all 
that  appertains  to  the  general  good,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Fraternity  at  large,  this  Grand  Lodge  is  ever 
ready  to  work  in  concert  with  the  one  in  London,  and 
demonstrate  all  proper  respect  for  any  inforination  or 
advice  she  may  impart.  The  Grand  Master  &c.  send 
brotherly  greeting." 

From  December  1767  the  Minutes  were  more  regular 
and  complete,  the  Secretary  Br.  Lambert  received  for 
his  careful  assiduity  in  the  dutjes  of  his  office  the  sum 
of  five  guineas. 

July  31st  1769  Br.  Atkinson,  a  visitor  from 
Ripon,  requests  a  Constitution  and  perinission  to  open 
a  Royal  Oak  Lodge  in  Ripon,  which  was  unanimously 
granted.  Br.  Atkinson  was  appointed  Chairman,  Br. 
G.  Dawson  senior  Warden. 

Another  Constitution  was  granted  Oct.  30th  1769  to 
Brothers  Cateson,  Revell,  and  Ketar  for  the  Lodge 
''Crown"  at  Knaresborough ,  after  these  Brethren  had 
been  advanced  to  the  degree  of  Master  at  that  same 
Meeting. 

In  December  1770  a  procession  to  the    Church  of 
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St,  Jdiu  tobk  placej  where  a  Brother  preached  frxjm; 
the  iext /?God -is  love"-;  Br.  Sir  Th.  Gascoigne  wasiap-/ 
pointed  Grand  Master.  Many  Brethren  from  York  as 
Tsrell  as  the  Daughter  I»odges  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  esta- 
blished at)Eijion,  Knaresborough,  and  Inniskilling  were 
present  at -this  Pestival.  Charitable -gifts  were  bestowed, 
upon  Institutions  and  upon  individual  brothers. 

In  1774 -Br.  Preston  became  a  Member  pro  tempore; 
Brl  Stapilton  Grand  Master.  At,  the  end  of  the  Minutes,; 
which  are  brought  do\yn  to  Dec.  .12tL  1774,-  there  is  a 
Gatalogae  of  Effecta  &e.  of  Jan.  1776.  A  list  of  Mem- 
bers.: reachiiig  to  the  year  1773,  contains  the  names  of 
124  Brethreii;  another  list  is  brought  down  to  the  yflar 
1778. 

:  .  The  Lodge  appears  to  have  existed  up  to  this 
period,  but  .only  vegetated,;  not  flourished;  at  any  rate, 
we  mustsay^  the  fact,  that  in  1777,  in -York,  the  newly: 
established.  Union  Lodge,  which  still -exists,  being  con- 
stituted by.  the  Grand  Lodge  of -England,  and  not  by 
her,  casts  an  unfavorable  light  upon  her.  Nevertheless 
she  opened  a  comnmnication  with*  the  Lodge  of  Anti- 
quity, and  was  .upon  the  point  of  granting,  or  perhaps  did 
actually  grant  her  a  Constitution.  The.  roughdraught  is 
still  existing  and  is  of  the  year  1778;  the  petition  is 
signed  by  sixteen  brethren  from  London,  amongst  whom 
is  Br.  W.  Preston. 

Of  the.jyear  1779  there  exists.  th&.i roughdraught 
of  a  very  remarkable  manifesto,  throughout  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  so-called  York  Brethren,  in  London, 
is  confounded ;  nKth  the  regular  Grand.  Lodge.  This 
Manifesto  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  after  having 
been  brought.,  under  the"  consideration  of  a  committee 
of  Brethren  j(Smith,  Lakeland,  Parker,  Woley),  Among 
other  things  we  find  therein:  "And  whereas  not  only 
all  the;  printed  Histories  of  Masonry,   but  also  the  Old 
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Eecords,  testify  that  the  Masonic  government  of  this 
kingdom  was  established  at  the  City  of  York/'  Then 
follow  extracts  from  Preston,  and  the  incident,  which 
occurred  in  Queeii  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  regular  Grand 
Lodge,  which  was  formed  in  London  out  of  the  four 
ancient  Lodges,  was  called  Nominal  Grand  Lodge,  and 
erronneously  stated  of  her,  that  she  bo/e  the  name  of 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons.  The  Manifesto 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Constitution  Book  of  North- 
ouck  published  in  1784  (probably  in  an  earlier  edition), 
which  says:  "The  ancient  Masons  of  York  had  only 
one  Lodge  which  still  exists;  there  are  however  but 
very  few  Masons  in  it,  and  it  will  most  probably  soon 
be  dissolved."  This  dissolution,  as  likely  soon  to  take 
place,  is  called  in  question,  though  it  subsequently'  actu- 
ally -occurred.  From  the  whole  contents  of  the  Manifesto 
it  is  very  apparent,  that  the  authors  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  former  fraternal  alliance  between  the  York 
Lodge  and  the  regularly  constituted  London  Grand  Lodge, 
which  friendship  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  Br.  Drake's 
speech  in  1726,  and  in  the  letter  of  1767,  nor  did  he 
know  anything  of  masonic  affairs  in  London  altogether. 
In  another  place  it  is  said :  "York,  where  the  original 
laws  and  the  true  Tenets  of  the  Masonic  System  have 
been  h  and  are  inviolably  maintained,"  whilst  in  London, 
"they  have  adopted  measures  altogether  arbitrary  and 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Masonic  Institution, 
whereby  the  true  spirit  of  free  Masonry  in  the  South 
of  England  has  been  subverted."  The  Lodge  of  Anti- 
quity is  therein  pointed  out  as  the  "only  regular  Lodge 
in  London",  and  then  follows :  "We  .  have  authorized 
and  empowered  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Members  of 
the  said  Right  Worsh.  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  to  assemble 
and  act  as  a  Grand  Lodge  of  free  and  accepted  Masons, 
for  all  that  part  of  England  situated   south  of  the  river 
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Trent."  This  would  be  the  first  example  of  the  installa- 
tion of  one  Grand  Lodge  by  another!  The  confusion 
of  ideas  the  author  of  this  Manifesto  displays,  which 
however  never  seems  to  have  been  published,  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  brought  an  action  against  the 
regularly  constituted  Grand  Lodge  of  England  {moderns), 
and  the  York  Lodge  on  their  part  having  heard,  that 
there  was  in  London  a  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  called 
the  Ancient  York  Masons,  declared  it  to  be  an  unlaw- 
ful usurpation.  That  the  Lodge  of  York  never  stood 
in  any  alliance  or  connection  whatever  with  the  so-called 
ancient  Masons,  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  Br.  Kloss's 
expositions ')  on  this  point,  are  proved  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 

The  Eoyal-Arch  degree  was  introduced  into  York 
in  1768,  but  the  order  of  Knights -Templars  in  1780. 
Br.  Woodford  says,  that  the  latter  most  likely  existed 
somewhat  before  this  date,  though  not  long  before;  the 
copy  of  an  original  Constitution  for  "a  Lodge  of  Knights 
of  the  holy  tabernacle  of  Jerusalem"  with  alterations 
and  proposed  improvements,  still  exists. 


The  ao-caUed  An  examination  into  the  first  beginning 
Aadent  Masons,  ^nd  development  of  a  Society  of  Freemasons 
in  England,  bestowing  upon  themselves  the  title  of 
Ancient  Masons,  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  London,  established  in  1717,  and  the  Masons 
supporting  it,  who  were  contemptuously  called  Mo- 
dern Masons  by  these  pretended  Ancient  Masons, 
presents    one    of  the    most    difficult   problems    to   solve,, 

1)    KlosB,    History    of   England.     Treatise    on    the    Ancient    Masons. 
Page  321. 
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which  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Freemasonry 
during  the  laat  century,  has  to  offer;  and  yet  it  must 
not  be  passed  over,  firstly  because  the  history  of  the 
fraternity  would  not  be  complete  without  it,  and  secondly, 
because  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
this  question  was  made  a  matter  of  searching  inquiry  by 
many  honorable  and  sagacious  Brethren  in  Germany, 
and  has  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
subject  of  Freemasonry  in  general. 

We  will  begin  our  recital  with  an  account,  furnished 
by  Preston,  adding  thereto"  the  result  of  Kloss's 
researches.  The  former  says:  "A  number  of  dissatisfied 
Brethren,  having  separated  themselves  from  the  regular 
Lodges,  held  meetings  in  different  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  initiating  persons  into  Masonry, -contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  These  Seceding  Brethren, 
taking  advantage  of  the  breach,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  London  and  York,  on  being  censured  for  their  conduct, 
immediately  assumed  at  their  irregular  meetings,  convened 
without  authority,  the  character  of  York  Masons.  Mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  check  them,  which  stopped  their 
progress  for  some  time,  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  murmur  spread .  abroad  on  account  of  some 
innovations  that  had  been  introduced,  and  which  seemed 
to  sanction  an  omission  of,  and  a*  variation  in,  the 
ancient  ceremonies,  they  rose  again  into  notice.  This 
imprudent  measure  of  the  regular  Lodges,  offended  many 
old  Masons;  but  through  the  mediation  of  John  Ward, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Vise.  Dudley  and  Ward,  matters 
were  accommodated,  and  the  Brethren  ^eemiiigly  recon- 
ciled. This,  however,  proved  only  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities;  for  the  flame  soon  broke  out  anew, 
and  gave  rise  to  commotions,  which  afterwards  mate- 
rially interrupted  the  peace  of  the  Society." 
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"Lord  Raymond  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Carnarvon  in  May  1739;  and  under  his  brdship's  auspi- 
ces the  Lodges  were  numerous  and  respectable.  Not- 
withstanding the  flourishing  state  of  the  Society,  however, 
irregularities  continued  to  prevail,  and  several  worthy 
Brethren,  still  adverse  to  the  encroachments  on  the 
established  system  of  the  institution,  seemed  to  be  highly 
disgusted  at  the  proceedings  of  the  regular  Lodges. 
Complaints  were  preferred  at  every  succeeding  Com- 
mittee, and  their  conferences  were  fully  employed  in 
adjusting  differences  and  reconciling  animosities.  More 
secessions  taking  place,  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
votes  of  censure  on  the  most  refractory,  and  enact 
laws  to  discourage  irregular  associations  of  the  Frater- 
nity. This  brought  the  power  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
question ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which  had  been 
established  in  that  assembly,  Lodges  were  formed  without 
any  legal  warrant,  and  persons  initiated  into  Masonry 
for  small  and  unworthy  considerations.  To  disappoint 
the  views  of  these  deluded  Brethren,  and  to  distinguish 
the  persons  initiated  by  them,  the  Grand  Lodge  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  imprudent  measures  which  the  regular 
Masons  had  adopted,  measures  which  even  the  urgency 
of  the  case  could  not  warrant.  Though  this  had  the 
intended  effect,  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  subterfuge.  The 
Brethren  who  had  seceded  from  the  regular  Lodges 
immediately  announced  their  independence,  and  assumed 
"the  appellation  of  Ancient  Masons.  They  propagated  an 
opinion,  that  the  ancient  tenets  and  practices  of  Masonry 
were  preserved  by  them:  and  that  the  regular  Lodges, 
being  composed  of  Modern  Masons,  had  adopted  new 
•plans,  and  were  not  to  be  considered  as  acting  under 
the  old  establishment.  To  counteract  the  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  they  instituted  a  new  Grand 
Lodge  in  London,  professedly  on  the  ancient  system 
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■  and, ;  Contrary  to  .their  duty  as  Masbus,.  uBder  tHat 
iassijiined  banner  constituted  several  new  Lodges,  in  op- 
position to  the:  regular  established'  anthbrity.;  These  ir- 
regular proceedings  they  pretend  i to:,  justify  under  the 
feigned  sanction  .of  ih&  Ancient: Yvrh  'Constitution;  ..and 
many  gentlemen  of  reputation,  being  deceived  by  this 
artifice,,  were  introduced  aiaong  i  them,  so  that  their 
[Lodges  daily  increased.  Without  .avthoritt/  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  York,  or  from  any  other  established 
power  in  Masonry,  these  refractory  Brethren  persevered 
in  the  measures  they  had  adopted,  formed  committees, 
held  communications,^  and^  even  app'oihted  annual  feasts. 
;Under  the  false  appellation  of  the  York' Banner,  they 
gained  the.  countenance  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Masons, 
who^  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  representations 
made  to  them,  heartily  joined  in  condemning  the  mea- 
sures of  the  regular.  Lodges  in  London,  as  tendings  in 
their  opinion,  to  introduce  novelties  into  the  Society, 
and  to  subvert  the  original  plan  of  the  institution.  The 
.'irregular  Masons  in  London  having  thus  acquired  a  no- 
minal establishment,  noblemen  of  both  kingdoms,  unac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  the  separation,  honored  them 
with  their  patronage,  and  some  respectable  names  arid 
Lodges  were  added  to  their  list." 

Thus  far  Preston.  Br.  G.  Kloss  in  the  treatise 
,"0n  the  ancient  Masons"  mentioned  above,  has  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  the  result 
of  his  researches.  First  of  all,  it  seems  contrary  to  all 
:known  historical  precedent,  that  any  subject  which  from 
the  years  1739 — 42  was  a  controverted  point,  should 
have  been  identical  with  the  Ancient  Masons,  who 
.appeared  ten  years  later.  Those  changes  and  alterations 
in  the  ancient  customs,  of  which  the  Grand  Lodge. of 
England  was  accused,  were:  1)  The  introduction  of 
various  colors  in  the  dress  of  the  Masons   (March  17th 
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1731);  —  2)  the  establishment  of  the  Stewards'  Lodge 
and  the  privileges  accorded  to  them,  viz :  that  the  Grand 
Officers  were  elected  out  of  that  body;  —  it  must  be 
owned  innovations  totally  opposed  to  the  Masonic  spirit 
of  Equality,  but  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for 
causing  disunion  in  the  Fraternity.  On  the  28th  of  June 
1739,  there  were  no  particular  changes  made  in  Free- 
masonry, neither  was  there  at  that  time  any  other  Grand 
Lodge,  nor  any  other  regular  Lodge  in  London.  The 
book  of  Constitutions  assures  us,  that  Dec.  12th  1729, 
the  refractory  Masons .  had  submitted  themselves.  The 
English  Grand  Lodge  was  in  1751  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  had  in  1740  given  no  cause 
for  dissatisfaction,  in  masonic  matters,  for  in  this  year, 
she  proposed  to  the  English  Grand  Lodge  mutual 
correspondence.  When  Ward  was  Grand  Master,  from 
1742—44,  there  reigned  complete  peace  in  the  frater- 
nity; the  English  Grand  Master  Keith  (1740)  and 
Strathmore  (1744),  both  natives  of  Scotland,  had 
been  previously  Grand  Masters  in  Scotland,  and  had 
seen  no  cause  to  refuse  to  fill  the  same  office  in  Lon- 
don. The  separation  was  however  near  at  hand;  Fie- 
field  d'Assigny  wrote  a  book  *)  in  1743,  which  is  now 
not  known,  wherein  he  very  much  recommends  to  the 
English  a  higher  degree  which  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Scotch  degrees  known  on  the  Continent;  the  war 
in  Flanders,  from  1741—48,  brought  the  English  and 
French  Masons  into  closer  proximity,  who  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted-  with  the  newly 
devised,  so-called  high  degrees;  and  with  the  invasion 
of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward  Stuart,   1745—46,   an 


1)    I    have,    in    vain,    sought    the    book    in    the    British    Museum. 

J.  G.  F. 
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oflPshoot  ■was  probably  transplanted  into  Scotland.    The 
seeds  thus   disseminated,   had  the  more  time  to  thriv^, 
as  the  Grand  Master  Byron,  from  1747 — 52,  was  con- 
stantly  absent  from  the  country,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
became   completely  powerless,   as  no  regularity  in  the 
business  was  observed.    The  Grand  Lodge  of  1747  made 
some  alterations  in  the  outward  forms,  and  though  they 
were   but   trifling,    they    caused   the  publication    of  the 
"Thinker   upon    Freemasonry"    and   other    controversial 
treatises  in  1752,   and  in  1755  the  war-cry  of  the   dis- 
sentients,  was  sounded  "Universal  Masonry",  and  Equa- 
lity of  all  Brethren  in  the  Lodge,    exciting  to   revolt, 
.  and   pointing   to    the  Royal-Arch-Degree    in   the   back- 
ground  as   the   reward.     In    the    year    1756   Dermot 
wrote  the  Book  of  Laws  Ahiman  Reson,  for  these  sece- 
ders,  and  in  1762  they  had  their  own  ritual,  which  was 
made  known  and  circulated,   as  well  as  the  degree  of 
"Pastmaster",  which  had  been  created.     They  had,  how- 
ever,  no  Grand  Master  of  noble  birth,   and  the  number 
of  their  Lodges  scarcely  amounted  to  five;  at  length  in 
1772  the  Duke   of  Athol  became  their  Grand  Master. 
This    put    the    finishing  stroke   to  their  apostasy;    and 
the    Grand   Lodge    of  the    so-called    "Ancient  Masons" 
received  a  formal  recognition  from  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Br.  Jethro  Inwood,  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain 
for  Kent,  in  a  curious  composition,*)  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  mentions  the  subject,  and  most  deci- 
dedly pronounces  against  the  so-called  York  Masons,  by 
describing  their  origin  as  "of  yesterday". 
•The  ancient  and      This   disuniou   in  the  English   Fraternitv, 

the  new  English       ,  .    ,     ,  i      -n    -loio  i  i   /v 

system.        which  Jastcd  till  1813,    caused  two  diiierent 


1)    Masonic   ITiiioD,    an    address    to    his   Grace    the   Duke    of  Atfaol. 
London  1804. 
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.systems  to,  arise,  the  so-called  old  English  or  York 
system,  and  the  new  English  or  London  system.  One 
.benefit  accrued  to  the  Fraternity  from  these  dissensions, 
tiiat  much  valuable  light  was  thrown  upon  the  History 
and  Constitution  of  the  English  Brotherhood,  which 
without  these  migfit  probably  have  long  remained  hidden 
to  us. 

The  two  systems  differed  in  their  rituals  or  initia- 
tory customs.  The  Apprentice's  Catechism  by  Prichard 
.contains  the  work  of  the  English  system,  and  therefore 
the  most  ancient  masonic  ceremonial  in  use.  Prichard 
testifies  to  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  more  an- 
cient Liturgy,  when  he  says:  "In  our  times  Masoniy  is 
not  composed  of  Artificers,  as  was  the  case  tmder  the 
original  system,  when  there  were  only  a  few  cateche- 
tical questions  necessary,  to  enable  any  one  to  judge 
if  a  man  had  sufficient  skill  as  an  operative  mason. 
_The  expression  "free  and  accepted  Masons"  (as  it  is  at 
present) ,  was  first  heard  within  the  last  few  years"  &c. 
Until  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  "ancient  Masons", 
the  customs  contained  in  Prichard's  Masonry  dissected, 
were  the  only  ones  practised  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
her  daughter  Lodges,  which  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
hints  and  allusions  in  English  writings  and  speeches.    _ 

The  more  modern  Ritual,  i.  e.  that  of  the  so-caUfid 
Ancients,  is  to  be  found  in  three  works  not  published 
before  1762,  viz:  in  "Jachin  and  Boas"  &c.i),  "The 
Three  distinct  Knocks"  &c.*),  and  "Hiram  or  the  Grand 
.Master-Key"  &c.,  which  all  agree  together.  We  repeat, 
that  the  simpler  one,  catechism  of  the  Moderns,  is  the 
more  ancient,  but  that  of  the  Ancients  is  the  more  re- 
cent ;  the  former  contains  only  92  Questions,  and  to  most 


1)  See  Kloss,  Biblgr.  No.  1887. 

2)  L.  c.  No.  1888. 
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of  them  quite  short  Answers,  the  latter,  on.  the  contrary, 
has  108  Questions)  and  the  Answers  much  more  in  detail. 

4)    The  further  deTelopmcnt  of  Freemasonry. 

(1754—1783.) 

We  have  been  somewhat  anticipating  events  in  our 
former  section,  therefore  we  must  now  retrace  our  steps. 
In  1754  we  see  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Fraternity,  with  Br.  Thorn.  Manning- 
ham  as  Dep.  Grand  Master,  who  clearly  saw  the  threa- 
tening danger,  and  took  precautions  accordingly.  As 
many'  Lodges  in  the  Land  had  their  name  on  the  matri- 
culation book,  though  they  had  long  ceased  to,  work  as 
Lodges,  and  others,  having  the  patents  of  Constitution 
received  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  might  easily  pass. over 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  a  resolution  was  passed 
June  27,  1754,'Manjiingham  in  the  chair,  "that  every 
Brother  was  according  to  his  ability  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  country  Lodges,,  and 
hand  in  their  statements  at  every  Quarterly  Meeting ;  and 
that  all  such  Lodges,  concerning  which  no  satisfactory  re- 
port could  be  made,  should  have  their  names  erased  from 
the  list."  This  resolution  was  in  many  places  carried  out. 
-Further,  it  was  determined  at  the  instigation  of  Br.  J.  Scott, 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  should 
be  prepj^red,  i.  e.  Anderson's  book  should  be  revised,  and 
supplied  with  the  necessary  changes  and  additions;  the 
officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  other  Brethren  well- 
informed,  upon  the  subject,  formed  a  Conimittee  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  new  edition,  conducted  by  Br.  Entick 
(1756)  which  like  the  former  one,  immediately  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  return  was  made  to 
the  "old  Charges"  contained  in  the  Constitution  book  of 
1723,  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient,  genuine 
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Freemasons,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  alterations  which 
had  been  adopted  since  the  last  publication  in  1738. 
Previously  in  1754,  Scott  had  these  "ancient  Rules"  of 
1723,  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  "Pocket  Companion." 
The  schiBm.  Carnarvon  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  under  his  direction  several  resolutions 
were  taken,  to  avert  the  threatening  storm,  or  to  render 
it  ineffectual,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  Manningham,  brought  an  accusation  against  "cer- 
tain Brethren,  who  had  formed  and  assembled  themselves 
into  a  Lodge,  denominating  themselves  ancient  Masons, 
wishing  thereby  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings".  The 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  until 
the  next  Meeting,  with  the  hope  that  the  refractory 
brethren  would  voluntarily  submit  themselves,  but  as  these 
persisted  in  their  disobedience  against  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  their  Lodge  No.  94  in  Ben  Jonson's  Head, 
was  erased  from  the  Lodge  books,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  none  of  the  members  could  be  admitted  as  visitors 
in  any  regular  lodge,  and  further,  that  from  henceforth 
all  certificates  should  be  sealed  with  the  masonic  seal, 
and  signed  by  the  Grand  Secretary.  Thereupon  ensued 
the  disputes  with  the  so-called  ancient  Masons. 

During  the  three  years  that  Carnarvon  was  Grand 
Master,  forty  lodges  were  constituted,  and  nine*)  Pro- 
vincial-Grand Masters,  whilst  during  the  five  years'  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Abe r dour  from  1758 — 62  no  less 
than  thirteen  Provincial  Grand  Masters  were  created. 
His  successor.  Lord  Ferrer  in  1762,  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  so  that  under 
his  auspices  the  fraternity  lost  some  of  its  credit.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Laurie  remarks,  that  in  this  year 


1)   For  South-Carolina,    South-Wales,   Antigua,  North-America,  Bar- 
badoes,  Cuba,   Sicily,  Germany  (J.  A,  Hiniiber),  Chester. 
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1762,  a  writiiig  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was 
addressed  from  some  Brethren  in  London  desiring  from 
her  the  patent  of  a  Constitution.  It  was  determined  to 
refuse  this  request,  "lest  by  complying  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge."  The  so- 
called  ancient  or  York  Masons  received  then,  at  that 
time  no  support  from  Scotland. 

Lord  Blaney  was  chosen  Grand  Master,  May  8, 
1764,  and  filled  the  office  three  years.  During  this  peniod 
seventy-one  new  lodges  were  established,  and  twelve 
Prov.- Grand  Masters  *)  nominated;  a  new  Edition  of  the 
book  of  Constitutions  was  undertaken  in  1767,  and  the 
Brotherhood  honored  by  the  initiation  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
likewise  made  a  Mason  in  Berlip  in  1765.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  raise  a  subscription  to  supply  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  furniture,  but  without  success. 

The  plan  of  The  Dukc  of  Beaufort  succeeded  Lord 
Incorporation.  Blaney,  April  27,  1767,  and  Preston  remarks 
that  Masonry  flourished  under  his  Grace's  patronage.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  France  seemed  desirous  of  opening  a  correspondence, 
which  met  with  a  favorable  hearing,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  plan  was  brought  forward  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons  by  Eoyal 
charter.  Br.  Dillon,  deputy  Grand  Master,  gave  notice, 
that  the  Grand  Master  Beaufort  wished  it  should  it  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  he  showed 
the  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  measure,  and  a 
plan  for  that  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 


1)  Amongst  the  number  was  Thorn.  Dunkei-ley  for"H''mpshire.  He 
is  often  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  Annals  of  English  Masonry, 
being  one  of  the  chief  supporters  and  promoters  of  the  higher  degrees 
in  England. 
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of  the  Brethren,  who  cheerfully  agreed  to  it.  He  like- 
wise informed  them,  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Charity  a  plan  for  raising  a  fund  to  build  a 
hall  and  purchase  jewels,  furniture  etc.  for  the  Grand 
Lodge,  independent  of  the  General  Fund  of  Charity ;  the 
carrying  of  which  into  execution  would  be  a  proper  pre- 
lu'de  to  an  incorporation.  His  motion,  consisting  of  seven 
articles,  was  accepted,  and  his  plan  for  the  "raising  of  a 
funi  to  build  a  hall"  was  printed,  and  transmitted  to  all 
the  Lodges  on  record.  From  the  return  of  the  different 
Lodges  it  appeared ,  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
had  voted  for  the  incorporation,  and  only  forty-three 
against  it,  and  the  majority  carried  the  day.  In  1771,  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  deputy  Grand 
Master  Charles  Dillon,  for  incorporating  the  Society  by 
act  of  Parliament ;  but  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
it  being  opposed  by  Mr.  Onslow,  at  the  desire  of  several 
of  the  Brethren  themselves,  who  had  petitioned  the  House 
against  it,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  it  sine  die-;  and  thus  the  grand  design  of  an 
incorporation  fell  to  the  ground.  Br.  E.  G.  Miiller,  Master 
of  the  Caledonian  Lodge,  a  contemporary  of  Dillon's, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms.  He  is  writing  to 
Br.  Gogel  in  Frankfort:  "We  are  wofully  plagued  with 
Jesuits.  Dillon,  who  abjured  his  religion  a  short. time 
ago,  that  he  might  get  elected  into  Parliament,  and  his 
father  confessor  de  Vignole^,  have  unlimited  power  in 
the  Grand  Lodge,  which  they  maintain  by  innumerable 
intrigues,  and  an  excessive  abuse  of  the  influence  which 
Dillon's  position  of  Dep.  Grand  Master  affords  him."  — 
"He  wearies  the  patience  of  many  upright  Masons,  who 
oppose  him,  disgusts  others,  employs  force  to  expel  those 
who  wUl  not  suffer  themselves  either  to  be  wearied  out, 
or  disgusted,  when  the  welfare  of  Masonry  is  at  stake 
and  blinds  the  rest"  etc. 
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Freemason's      Lord  Petre  was   chosen    Grand  Master  in- 
Hail.       1772j  when  several  regulations  were  made  for 
the    better    security    of  the   property  belonging    to  the 
Society,   and  a  committee  appointed   for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  hall.     Preston  received  the  sanction    of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  for  the  publication  of  his  book,  "Illustra- 
tions of  Freemasonry"j  which  favor  had  only  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  book  of  Constitutions.  >  It  was  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  that  a  correspondence  should  be  opened  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  at  Berlin  (1773) ;  the  book, 
of  Constitutions  had  the  new  laws  and  regulations  added 
to  it  in   an  Appendix  (1775),   and    the  publication  of  a 
Freemasons'  Calendar  determined  op  in  J  776.     Previous 
to  this  in  1774  that  spurious  degree  of  Masonry,  called 
Royal- Arch,   had  found  its  way  into  England.     In  the 
mean  while   the   foundation   stone   of  the  Hall  was  laid 
in  solemn   form,    May  1,  1775.     The    building  went  on 
rapidly,  so  that  May  23,  1776,  the  Hall    was  dedicated 
in  masonic  form  to  Masonry,  Virtue,  and  Universal  Charity) 
and  Benevolence,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master 
Petre  :and  a  brilliant  assembly  of  Masons.     "It  is  to  be 
regretted",  remarks   Preston,   "that  the   finances  of  the 
Society  will  not   admit  of  its  being  solely  restricted  to 
masonic  purposes." 

The  Lodge  of  The  activity  of  the  so-called  Ancient  Masons, 
Antieinity.  ^}jq  assembled  under  the  patronage  of  the- 
Duke  of  Athol,  a^ain  drew  upon  themselves  the  attention 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  April  7,  1777,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  "they  were  not  to  be  countenanced,  or 
acknowledged  by  any  regular  Lodge  or  Mason,/  working 
under  the  sanction  of  our  authority".  G.  Montagu,  Duke 
of  Manchester,  soon  became  Grand  Master,  during  whose 
administration,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Society  was  much 
interrupted  by  private  animosities  and  disscusions,-  arising 
among  the  members  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  (No.  1), 
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on  account, of  some  of  the  proceedings,  of. the  Brethren 
of  that  Lodge,  wishing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  authority  to  whom  they,  owed 
allegiance ;  for  without  previous  permission  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  ,\they  marched  in  full  masonic  costume  to  St. 
Dunstan's  ,phurch,  and  back  again  to  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
which  was  Justly  regarded  by  the  Committee  of  Charity 
as  a  violation\if  the  regulations  passed  in  1754.  The 
Lodge  of  Antiquity,  which  had  now  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  been  a  participator  in  the  resolutions  passed  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  like  the  four  ancient  Lodges  had 
renounced  all  claim  to  former  privileges,  suddenly  appealed 
to  these  immemorial  privileges,  setting  them  in  opposition, 
"to  the  supposed  uncontrollable  authority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge."  The  spirit  of  party  became  so  \4olent,  that  the 
original  cause  of  dispute fVas  totally  forgotten,  and  a 
new  subject  of  controversy.'  was  only  too  gladly  seized 
upon.  Namely,  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  had  expelled  some 
of  its  members  for  irregular  proceedings,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  ordered  them  te  be  again  received  into  the  Lodge, 
which  the  Brethren  most  determinately  refused  to  do, 
declaring  every  Lodge  to  be  competent,  to  direct  its 
own  members,  and  to  punish  for  the  infringement  of 
its  laws. 

After  matters  had  been  agitated  to  the  extreme,  the 
Lodge  decided  that  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  an  encroachment  had  been  made  on  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  this  Lodge,  and  it  was  determined,  to 
withdraw  its  sanction  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  to 
discontinue  the  attendance  of  its  Master  and  Wardens  as, 
representatives  at  the  Committees  of  Charity  and  Quar- 
terly Communications.  The  Lodge  then  assumed  that 
authority,  which  in  the  course  of  time,  it  had  voluntarily 
resigned,  published  a  Manifest  in  its  own  vindication, 
and  avowed  an  alliance  with  the  Lodge  of  Yorkt    This 
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«tate  of  things  coatinued,  till  the  Grand  Festival  in  1790, 
■'Vhen  unity  was  restored,  effected  by  means  of  our  well- 
known  principles,  and  by  a  real  friend  of  genuine  Ma- 
sonry, the  past  master  William  Birch."  The  Lodge  of 
Antiquity  had  never  been  very  closely  allied  vS'ith  the 
•so-called  "ancient  Masons." 

The  Royal-  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was 
Ardi-Degree.  nominated  Grand  Master,  May  1,  1782,  but 
in  his  absence,  the  Earl  of  Effingham  was  appointed 
acting  Grand  Master.  During  his  administration  a  new 
Edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  was  prepared  for 
the  press  (1784),  and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  (most 
likely  private  motives  were  the  cause),  when  Br.  <3r. 
Smith  applied  for  sanction  to  publish  his  work  on  the 
•"Uses  and  abuses  of  Masonry"  it  was  refused  him,  though, 
as  has  been  already  mentione(^  Preston,  and  Hutchinson 
i;oo,  for  his  book  the  "Spirit  of  Masonry",  had  both  had 
it  accorded  to  them.  The  latter,  it 'is  true,  owed  this 
favor  to  his  having  disseminated  amongst  the  English 
Masons,  those  mystical  tendencies,  introduced  by  means 
of  the  Koyal- Arch-Degree.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
degree  in  England,  (for  example  in  the  ponstitution  book 
of  Northouck)  the  expression  "Order"  became  generally 
used,  instead  of  the  former  customary  ones  of  "Society" 
or  "Brotherhood." 

The  Royal- Arch-Degree,  now  the  fourth  degree  in 
England,  is  in  its  essential  elements  decidedly  French  in 
its  origin,  receiving  a  somewhat  different  form  in  Eng- 
land, with  additions  from  the  higher  degrees,  then  flour- 
ishing on  the  continent,  (Knights  of  the  Burning  Buah, 
Red  Cross  etc )  and  adopted  by  the  schismatic  "Ancient 
Masons",  adherents  of  Dermott,  who  himself  testifies, 
that  this  degree  was  first  introduced  into  Jingland  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Masons.  Ramsay  calls 
the  French  BoyaU  Arche  the  Non  plus  ultra  of  Masonry, 
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and  these  "Ancient  Masons"  boasted  of  their  bungling 
composition,  as  the  "summit  and  perfection  of  ancient 
Masonry",  But  they  are  quite  in  the  wrong;  for  in  truth 
this  degree  of  the  Royal  Arch,  having  but  little  genius 
in  it,  and  still  less  good  taste,  was  fabricated  from  a 
confused  medley  of  passages  from  the  Bible,  drawn  both 
from  the  old  and  new  Testament,  from  history  and  fable^ 
from  religious  dogmas,  and  masonic  tradition;  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  cannot  here  discover  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  freemasonry  either  in  their  primitive  purity, 
or  comprehensive  fulness,  nor  is  there  any  improvement 
in  the  outward  form  or  ceremonial,  but  only  a  falling 
off  from  the  substantial  groundwork  of  Masonry,  as  it 
once  stood. 

Br.  G.  Kloss  fixes  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  RoyaJ  Arch  into  England,  in  the  year  1744,  though 
more  probably  it  was  not  untU  1752,  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  English  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  during 
the  Austrian  war  of  Succession,  between  the  years  1741 
to  1742.  In  the  year  1766  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Provincial  Lodge  of  Frankfurt  o.  M.  dated  June  7,  calls 
the  floyal  Arch,  "a  Society,  which  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge, and  which  we  regard  as  an  invention j  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  infroducing  innovations  amongst  the 
Brotherhood,  and  diverting  them  from  the  fundamental 
rules  which  our  ancestors  laid  down  for  us."  However, 
it  appears  to  have  made  its  way  into-  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  between  1772 — 74  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  election  of  a  Grand  Master  from  the  nobility,  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  by  the  so-styled  Ancient  Masons  in  1772, 
and  this  Royal-Arch  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
balance against  their  power,  a  means  of  retaining 
their  own  Brethren,  and  of  attracting  others  to  join; 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
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members  who  had  left  the  Gr.  Lodge  of  ancient  Masons. 
When  the  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  took  plac^ 
in  1813,  the  original  Grand  Lodge  made  the  concession 
to  the  other,  to  recognise .  the  Eoyal-Arch-Degree.  Since 
then  it  has  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  united  Grand 
Lodge,  yet  in  such  a  way,  that  all  Royal  Arch-Chapters 
work  under  a  Grand  Conclave  separate  from  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

It  is  perfectly  certain,  that  the  Royal- Arch-Degree 
was  not  known  and  practised  in  England  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  there  does  not  exist  any 
earlier  Warrant  of  a  Royal- Arch-Chapter ,  bearing  a 
reliable  date. 

The  Royal- Arch  color  is  red,  as  that  of  the  St.  John's 
degrees  is  blue,  and  as  the  red  color  was  first  introduced 
into  Masonry  in  1730,  when  the  Stewards  of  the  English 
Grand  Lodge  were  permitted  to  wear  red  ribands,  and 
aprons  lined  with  red,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  we  may 
conclude  that  before  this,  a  Royal-Arch  Chapter  nowhere 
existed.  The  red  riband  adopted  by  the  Ancient 
Masons,  in  their  new  degree,  was  an  imitation  of  the 
stewards  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  self-styled  Ancient  Masons,  had,  in  those  previous 
events  which  had  occurred  in  London,  influenced  the 
Griand  Lodge  of  Scotland  to  espouse  their  cause,  there- 
fore it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Royal-Arch-Degree 
soon  found  a  footing  there  likewise.  Br.  Laurie,  who 
does  not  consider  the  R.-A.  to  be  older  than  the  year 
1729,  says  in  "his  history,  page  429:  "Beyond  a  mere 
assertion,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  of  its  existence 
in  this  country  previous  ■  to  1743.  The  Minute-book  of ' 
the  Stirling  Royal- Arch-Chapter  commences  at  that  date." 
If  this  date  be  really  correct,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt,  then  it  is  clear,  that  this  degree  was  known 
in  Scotland,  before  it  reached  England.   The  denomination 

13* 
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Eoyal-Arch  for  the  Lodges  No.  77  in  Glasgow,  and 
No.  93  in  Stirling  was  for  the  first  time  printed  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  Freem.  Pocket  Companion  in  1763. 
"The  Stirling  Royal-Arch-Chapter,"  says  Laurie,  (L.  c), 
"is  certainly  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  none  of  the  others 
having  evidence  of  their  being  instituted  until  some 
years  afterwards,  —  some  holding  Charters  from  Ire- 
land, and  others  without  any  authority. 

The  Royal  Arch  did  not  certainly  make  its  way  to 
Ireland  before  1751,  perhaps  even  later;  in  America 
we  first  find  it  in  1758,  and  in  Germany  about  1780 
for  a  short  time. 

There  are  many  disclosures  concerning  this  apocry- 
phal degree  in  a  pamphlet  entitled:  "Abstract  of  the 
laws  of  the  society  of  Royal  Arch  Freemasonry,"  pro^ 
bably  of  the  year  1787.  On  the  Title  page  is  this  in- 
scription round  an  ark:  '"Nulla  solus  extra!'  which  Br. 
Bode,  who  was  always  haunted  by  the  ^host  of  a 
Jesuit,  supposes  referred  to  some  church,  "beyond  whose 
pale  there  was.  no  salvation",  and  therefore  imagined 
that  this  degree  must  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Jesuits.  —  The  first  paragraphs  of  these  old  laws 
of  1782  of  this  degree,  have  the  following: 

I.  "That  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  full  Chapter 
of  this  highest  degree  of  Masonry  must  consist  of  the 
following  persons,  viz :  three  principals,  who  in  assembled 
chapter  are  to  be  all  three  regarded  as  its  head,  two 
secretaries,  two .  sojourners,  and  seventy-two  members  of 
the  council.*)  No  legally  constituted  chapter  of  this 
supreme  degree,  can  be  composed  of  more  officials,  the 
attendants  forming  no  exception  to  this  rule  &c." 


1)  The  order  of  Asiatic  Brethren  is  likewise  regulated  by  a  Sanhe- 
drim of  serenty-two  initiated.  —  Both  orders  are  very  similar  in  their 
tendency. 
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n.  "None  shall  bfe  admitted  into  this  degree,  but, 
men  of  superior  minds  and  highly  cultivated,  sincere, 
generous,  noble-minded,  and  true  friends  of  mankind, 
and  who  have  passed  through  the  three  probationary 
degrees  of  Masonry,*)  having  presided  at  some  Lodge. 
These  must,  according  to  the  rules,  be  proposed  and 
recommended  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  chapter, 
elected  by  ballot,  and  the  choice  confirmed  by  the  ge- 
neral sanction.  No  Brother  admitted  under  twenty  three 
years  of  age,  unless  he  be  the  son  of  a  member  of  a 
chapter  &c." 

III.  "The  three  Principals,  and  all  who  have  ever 
held  this  office  are  addressed  as  "Most  excellent"  and 
the  other  officials  as  "excellent"." 

IV.  "The  officers  must  appear  at  the  Chapter 
clothed  in  their  jewels,  and  the  rest  of  the  Brethren 
must  wear  the  staff,  the  badges  of  their  orders,  and 
every  thing  appertaining  thereto  &c.  —  Z  (Zerubabel) 
having  his  robe  of  scarlet  turned  up  with  purple,  and 
black  fur;  H.  (Haggai)  &c.  —  the  secretaries  white 
surplices  with  red  scarfs  &c."  *) 

The  Legend  of  the  Order  is  in  the  time  of  the 
second  building  of  the  Temple. 

In  1782  a  "supreme  Eoyal  chapter  of  Jerusalem" 
announced  itself  in  London,  by  a  pompous  adress,, 
"wherein,"  as  Fessler  remarks,  "there  are  every  where 
indications  of  the  cabbalistic,  theosophical  wisdom  of  the 
"Brethren  and  Knights  Initiated  from  Asia",  together 
with  the  scientific  leanings  displayed  by  the  "Philalethes". 


1)  Tlie  three  degrees  of  Masonry  are  perfectly  independent  of  any- 
other,  and  include  within  theihselves  the  whole  of  Masonry;  therefore 
they  cannot  be  probationary  degrees  or  gradations,  but  rather  every  thing^ 
superadded  or  appended  thereto,  is  contraband  and  illegal. 

^)  Similar  vestments  are  prescribed  to  be  worn  by  the  Asiatic  brethren. 
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B.  Ireland. 

1730—1751. 

The  sources  whence  we  derive  the  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  Ireland,  are  so  scantily  supplied,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  do  more  than  furnish  a  few  particulars. 

Before  the  year  1730  its  history  is  enveloped  in 
complete  darkness;  but  from  accounts  handed  down  to 
us  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  in  that  year  Freemasonry 
began  to  struggle  into  existence. 

Anderson  and  Mitchell  refer  to  certain  edifices  and 
their  artificers,  constructed  in  by-gone  centuries,  proving 
however  nothing  more  than  that  there  were  iu  this 
country  a  few  active  operative  Masons,  the  fraternity 
being  introduced  by  Scotch  emigrants  from  the  north 
and  conquering  English  from  the  South.  The  founding 
in  the  year  1726  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Mun- 
ster  by  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  mentioned  by  Mitchell, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  as  we  find  no  official 
documents  to  confirm  the  report.  We  know  however, 
most  assuredly,  that  those  brethren  living  in  Ireland  .in 
the  year  1730,  most  probably  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  St.  George,  established  a  Grand  Lodge  of  their 
own,  in  Dublin,  and  elected  a  nobleman  as  Grand  Master, 
Lord  Viscount  Kingston,  "just  one  year  after  his 
Lordship  had  been  chosen  Grand  Master  in  England." 
^'He  has,"  continues  Anderson,  "introduced  the  same 
constitutions  and  ancient  customs.  Brethren  of  noble 
birth  have  annually  succeeded  to  his  place  in  Solomon's 
chair;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  is  firmly  resolved, 
to  persevere  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  noble 
science  of  Geometric  and  the  Royal  Art  of  Masonry." 
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The  saiue  year  there  appeared*)  in  Dublin  the 
Constitution  book  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  merely 
a  revisal  of  Anderson's  work  of  1723.  The  Old  Charges 
are  the  same  as  in  the  English  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charge  VI.  2,  where  the  passage  unpalatable  to 
Roman  Catholic  prejudices  has  been  omitted. 

Lord  Kingston  was  also  Grand  Master  the  following 
year.  In  1732  Br.  John  Pennell  was  chosen  Grand  Secre- 
tary, and  Br.  Nettervill,  who  had  been  hitherto  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  was  made  Grand  Master,  choosing  Br. 
Lord  Vise.  Kingsland  to  be  his  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
the  Grand  Lodge  itself  nominating  the  two  Wardens. 
During  the  administration  of  the  Grand  Master  Lord 
Viscount  Mountjoy  (1738)  a  committee  of  charity  was 
formed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  At  the  election  in  1740 
Mountjoy  announced  to  the  Brethren,  that  he  had  in- 
structed his  Deputy  Grand  Master  Callaghan,  to  nominate 
a  Grand  Master. 

Of  the  three  candidates  whom  Callaghan  proposed, 
Arthur  St.  Leger,  Lord  Viscount  Donneraile  was 
«lected,  who  however,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
took  but  little  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  so  that  the  real  direction  of  the  aiFairs 
■of  the  Irish  brethren  was  entrusted  to  the  Deputy  Grand 
Maste.r.  The  nominated  Grand  Master,  upon  vacating 
tis  office,  proposed  Baron  Tullamore  as  his  successor, 
June  3rd  1741,  who  was  accordingly  duly  installed 
June  24th,  in  the  presence  of  Mountjoy,  several  Brethren 
of  rank  and  standing,  and  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of 
thirty  regular  Lodges.  In  1744  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  was  offered  to  Lord  Viscount  Allen,  which 
he  accepted,   and  promised  the  Grand  Lodge  "that  he 


1)    The    Constitations    of    the    Freemasons,    contaiuing    the   History, 
Charges,  Regulations  etc.     Dablin.  J.  Watts,  1730.     Edited  by  J.  Pennell. 
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would  make  it  his  chief  ohgecft  to  promote  their  prospe- 
rity, unity,  ani  harmony.  After  Allan's  death  in  1745, 
the  Brethren  solicited  several  former  Grand  Masters  and 
Others  of  the  nobility  to  take  the  chair ;  but  were  every 
^here  met  by  a  refusal,  some  alleging  their  official  en- 
gagements as  a  reason,  and  others  their  constant  absence 
in  foreign  countries,  but  very  likely  the  real  objection 
was,  that  the  nobility  found  but  few  men  of  their  own 
I'ank  amongst  the  Brethren,  or  that  these  latter  were 
too  little  educated  to  attract  them.  At  length  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  founder  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
-^ho  could  not  possibly  allow  the  work  of  his  own  hands 
to  be  left  uncared  for;  and  he  being  a  kind  and  loving 
brother,  aWays  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth, 
charity,  and  virtue,  promptly  expressed  his  willingness 
to  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  He  was 
elected  October  15th  1745,  though  absent,  and  never 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

As'  the  number  of  Lodges  and  their  consequent 
distance  from  one  another  increased,  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  conference  was  felt,  wherein  the  heads  of  the 
different  Lodges  could  deliberate.  The  late  Grand  Master 
Wyvill,  the  then  Grand  Master  Lord  Eingsborougb^ 
and  his  Deputy,  with  the  Grand  Wardens,  and  other 
Brethren  of  distinction,  therefore  assembled  in  a  regular 
L6dge  in  1749,  wete  joyfully  received  by  the  discou- 
raged Grtad  Lodge,  and  had  the  name  of  Grand 
Master's  Lodge  beStoWed  upon  them,  receiving  from  the 
other  Lodges  and  their  representatives,  equally  important 
privileges  as  those  conceded  to  the  Stewards'  Lodge  in 
London.  In  1750  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  building 
for  their  Meetitigs.  In  1751,  a  new  book  of  Constitutions 
for  Ireland  *)  appeared,  from  which  the  preceding  state- 

1)  The  Book  of  Constitutions,  for  the  Use  of  the  Lodges  in  Irelaud, 
hy  Ed.  Spratt.     Dublin  1751. 
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ments  have  mostly  been  extracted.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Grand  Master  KingsbbroUgh,  and  Spratt  remarks 
therein,  among  olfher  things:  "The  unceasing  -nsits 
paid,  and  frequent  lectures  on  Truth,  Justice,  and  Mora- 
lity, delivered  by  your  Ldrdshijj's  Worthy  and  noble- 
minded  predecessor,  reanimated  the  drooping  spirit  of 
the  Lodges  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  he,  who  encouraged 
the  Brethren  to  make  a  collection  for  our  pool"  and  dis- 
tressed members;  and  your  Lordship,  like  another  sun, 
beaming  with  humanity,  benevolence  and  love  folloV?^- 
ing  in  his  footsteps,  is  laying  the  foundation  of  such 
a  superstructure,  as  in  all  human  probability  will  not 
only  aid  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  Fraternity, 
but  likewise  confer  honor  on  the  promoters  and  design- 
ers of  the  same.  After  having  remarked  that  "he  is 
only  the  conscientious  editor  and  faithful  transcriber" 
of  Anderson's  work,  and  that  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  "to  compare  the  customs  and  regulations 
in  use  amongst  ourselves,  with  those  of  the  Brethren  in 
England";  he  continues  further:  "But  as  no  essential 
difference  was  discoverable,  but  such  directions  as  were 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  a  Stewards'  Lodge  (such 
Lodge  being  unknown  with  us),  therefore  these  directions 
were  left  out  &e." 

"It  may  be  justly  afBymed,"  remarks  Spratt  in  ano- 
ther place,  with  which  observation,  as  we  are  unable  to 
procure  any  further  information  *),  we  will  close  this 
recital,  "that  Freemasonry  has  in  the  last  three  years 
up  to  1751,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
yet  arrived  at  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  return 


1)  An  application  and  entreaty  made  by  tbe  author  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  concerning  any  particulars  which  might  be  furnished  respect- 
ing Ireland,  was  completely  disregarded. 
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of  many  Brethren  of  long  standing,  who  had  absented 
themselves  from  the  Lodges,  and  had  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  taken  no  active  share  in  the  proceedings, 
yet  now  unanimously  lend  their  support  to  the  streng- 
thening of  the  Institution.  Lodges  which  have  become 
too  numerous  for  special  meetings,  have,  like  the  in- 
dustrious bees,  formed  themselves  into  new  and  regular 
lodges,  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  their  designs; 
many  worthy  Brethren,  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, have  applied  to  the  Grand  Master,  to  obtain  his 
sanction  to  their  meetings." 


C.  Scotland. 

(From  1736-1783.) 

When  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
cannot  be  stated  with  any  certainty;  it  flourished  there 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  is  evident,  from  the  remains 
of  numerous  immense  edifices,  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Laurie  ascribes  its  introduction  to  the  wandering  frater- 
nity, who  erected  the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning.  As  before 
stated  •),  this  assertion  depends  solely  upon  a  Scottich 
Legend  of  the  Fraternity,  deserving  no  more  credit 
than  the  Legends  of  other  English  or  German  Fraternities. 
The  Establishment  of    There  is   no   doubt  that   at   the  time 

the  Grand-Lodge.     ^f  tljg   ^^J^j^   ^f  ^^^   fo^  Loudon  LodgeS 

into  one  Grand  Lodge,  some  lodges  still  existed  in  Scot- 
land. The  flourishing  condition  and  rapid  development 
of  the   English   Grand  Lodge,  under  the    direction  of  a 


')  See  Scotland  and  the  Legend  of  Kilwinning.     Page  110. 
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Grand  Master,  awakened  in  the  Scotch  Masons  the 
desire  to  introduce  a  similar  constitution,  and,  so  avert 
the  threatened  decline  of  their  order.  The  office  of 
Patron  being  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Sinclair  of 
Eoslin,  was  an  obstacle  to  this  design,  which  was 
however  soon  removed,  by  William  Sinclair  hipaself,  a 
genuine  Mason,  who  inherited  the  virtues,  but  not  the 
riches  of  his  ancestors;  for  being  compelled  to  dispose 
of  his  estate  *),  and  liaving  no  children,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  office  of  Grand  Master  should  not  be  vacant 
at  his  death ;  therefore  he  assembled  the  Lodges  in  Edin- 
burg  and  the  neighborhood,  October  15,  1736,  and  re- 
presented to  them  the  utility  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Order,  by  having  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  their 
own  choice  as  Grand  Master,  and  intimated  his  intention 
to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  Brethren  every  title  to 
that  office  which  he  at  present  possessed.  In  consequence 
of  this  representation,  circular  letters  were  despatched 
to  all  the  Lodges  in  Scotland,  inviting  them  to  appear, 
to  concur  and  assist  in  the  election  of:  a  Grand  Master. 
On  St.  Andrew's  Day  November  30,  1736,  thirty -two 
Lodges  appeared,  —  at  their  head  St.  Mary's  Chapel- 
Lodge,  then  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinbing,  and  amongst  others 
one  of  the  Journeymen-Masons  in  Edinburgh,  and  having 
heard  the  deed  of  resignation '')  of  William  St.  Clair,  Esq., 


i)  Pocket  Companion  and  Calcott's  cand.  disq. 

2j  I,  William  St.  Clair  of  Roalin,  Esq.,  taliing  to  my  consideration 
that  tlie  Masons  of  Scotland  did,  by  several  deeds,  constitute  and  appoint 
William  and  Sir  William  St.  Clair  of  Rosiin,  my  ancestors  and  their 
heirs,  to  be  their  patrons,  protectors,  judges,  or  masters;  and  that  my 
holding  or  claiming  any  such  jurisdiction,  right,  or  privilege,  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Craft  and  vocation  of  Masonry,  whereof  I  am  a  member 
—  do  therefore  hereby,  for  me  and  my  heirs,  renounce  etc.  Written  at 
Edinburgh  November  24,  1736.  (This  deed  of  resignation  does  not  con- 
tain a  word  about  a  Grand  Master!)  It  may  be  found  printed  in  full 
in  Laurie's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 
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read,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  Grand  Master; 
when,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  William  St.  Clair, 
Ecq.,  of  Roslin,  had  always  shown  for  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  the  order,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to- 
that  high  office,  and  proclaimed  Grand  Master  of  all 
Scotland.  Captain  John  Young  was  made  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  who  filled  this  office  till  1752,  and  John  Macdour- 
gall  Grand  Secretary,  till  1754. 

At  the  first  Quarterly  Communication,  which  wafr 
held  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Jan.  12,  1737,  all  Lodges 
which  were  not  regularly  constituted  *),  were  enjoined 
to  apply  for  new  Warrants,  and  those  which  had  been 
properly  constituted,  were  required  to  exhibit  their 
patents  to  have  them  confirmed.  Almost  all  the  Lodges 
applied  for  new  Warrants,  and  by  this  ready  and  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  their  former  rights*),  they 
evinced  their  steady  adherence  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  and  acknowledged  their  willing  submission  to 
its  jurisdiction  and  power.  The  Grand  Lodge  had  or- 
dained that  a  fee  should  be  exacted  from  every  person, 
who  had  been  already  initiated  into  the  order,  or  might 
hereafter  be  initiated,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Fund,  for  the  relief  of  indigent  or  distressed  Brethren; 


1)  Laurie,  History  of  Freemasonry  and  the  6.  L.  of  Scotland,  2.  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1859,  p.  100  etc. 

2)  The  regularly  constituted  lodges,  and  all  other  subsequently  con- 
stituted ones,  did  by  this  act,  voluntarily  renounce  any  pre-supposed 
former  rights,  and  none  of  them  presuming  upon  ancient  constitutions, 
reserved  any  especial  priviliges  to  themselves,  not  even  the  so  frequently 
mentioned  Lodge  of  Kilwinning.  Kloss  remarks  "Should  this  last  have 
divulged  her  pretended  secrets,  and  disseminated  them  in  Europe,  un- 
known to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  such  a  proceeding  would  only 
have  merited  contempt ,  and  she  could  not  exonerate  herself  from  the 
imputation  of  treachery  against  the  new  Fraternity,  which  in  such  a  case 
might  be  justly  laid  to  her  charge".  But  this  did  not  occur ;  for  still  in 
1817  she  recognised  no  higher  degree.    See  Freem.  Mag.  1865.  Nr.  294. 
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the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  petitioned  that  this  fee  should 
not  be  required  of  the  operative  Masons,  as  many  of 
"them  ediperieneed  difficulty  in  raising  their  share  of  the 
contributions  demanded  by  their  respective  lodges.  This 
application  of  the  Masons  of  Ealwinning  was  however 
rejected,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  decreed,  that  all  who 
refused  to  pay  their  entr3,nce-fee,  should  receive  no  aid 
from  the  Charity  Fund. 

It  had  long  been  customary  among  the  Freemasons 
to  hold  their  principal  assemblies,  June  24,  St.  John 
Baptist's  Day ;  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
for  many  reasons,  that  the  annual  election  should  no 
longer  be  held  on  that  day,  but  November  30,  the  birth- 
day of  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Scotland.  This 
was  carried  out  the  following  year,  when  George,  Earl 
of  Cromarty,  was  chosen  Grand  Master  (1737).  In  the 
'■course  .of  the  year,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  those  Lodges, 
holding  their  Warrants  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  should 
be  enrolled  according  to  seniority,  which  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  dates  inscribed  on  their  patents.  From 
this,  it  is  apparent,  that  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  were  Lodges,  independent  of  the  Grand 
Xiodge. 

In  the  preceding  year,  it  had  been  determined,  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  should  out  of  the  funds  at  her  disposal, 
pay  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  then  employed  in 
building  an  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  if  the  Committee 
would,  on  their  part,  engage  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
edifice,  for  the  reception  of  a  few  infirm  Masons,  who 
should  be  recommended  by  the  Grand  Master.  Circular 
letters  were  in  consequence  addressed  to  all  the  Scotch 
Lodges,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  this  benevolent 
and  necessary  work.  Liberal  donations  were  received; 
and  Aug.  2,  1738,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  was  laid,  at  which  the  Lodges  in  Edinburgh, 
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and  its  neighborhood,  together  with  their  Grand  Master,, 
were  invited  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
to  be  present.  Laurie  (p.  102)  gives  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  procession,  at  which  the  Brethren  appeared 
in  full  masonic  costume;  the  festivities  were  closed  by 
a  splendid  Banquet,  in  the  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Institution,  which  was  numerously  attended.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  reported  to  the  (irand 
Lodge,  by  the  Managers,  that  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
Society  of  Freemasons,  for  their  countenance  and  aid  m. 
the  erection  of  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  it  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  that  distressed  and 
infirm  Freemasons  should  aways  find  r^ady  admittance 
into  any  of  the  dormitories  of  the  Hospital;  in  1745  one 
room  was  appropriated  to  their  especial  use. 

That  the  junior  Grand  Lodge  saw  no  cause  to  bear» 
any  ill-will  towards  her  elder  sister,  is  evident,  from  her 
resolving  in  1740  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  her; 
likewise  two  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  Scotland,  John,, 
Earl  ofKintore,  1738,  and  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  1739,. 
were  a  few  years  later,  both  chosen  to  fill  the  same  office 
in  England.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Lodgey 
the  principles  of  the  Craft  had  been  so  rapidly  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  in  1738  it  was 
found  expedient  to  appoint  Provincial  Grand  Masters 
over  particular  districts,  who  were  empowered  to  con- 
vene general  meetings,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  Masonry,  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Alexander  Drummond,  Master  of  Greenock-Kil- 
winning, was  therefore  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
over  the  western  counties  of  Scotland.  Earl  Kintore 
presented  £  10  to  the  Charity  Fund;  succeeding  Grand 
Masters  subscribed  the.  same  sum,  as  had  done  their 
predecessors,  Cromarty  and  Morton. 
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The  oldest  Lodge.  Nothing  of  any  especial  importance  took 
place  during  the  administration  of  Alex.  Earl  of  Leven 
(1741),  nor  during  that  of  his  successor  William,  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  in  1746,  for  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  various  sums  were-subscribed 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  numerous  widows,  and  in- 
digent Brethren  were  relieved  out  of  the  Charity  Fund. 
In  the  year  1743,  James,  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Grand  Master, 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  registered  the  second  in  the  list, 
and  being  the  Mother-Lodge  of  Scotland,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  first  place.  The  Grand  Lodge  decreed, 
that,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  produce  any  docu- 
ments, to  prove  that  they  were  the  oldest  Lodge  in 
Scotland  *),  and  as  the  Lodge  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  could 
shew  records  bearing  the  date  1598,  the  latter  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  continue  first  on  the  roU.  The  next 
few  years  wei"e  particularly  barren  in  events,  although 
the  invasion  of  the  Pretender  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  Masonry ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  surprising  that  for 
thp  space  of  three  years,  no  nobleman  was  elected  Grand 
Master^).  Alexander  Drummond,  mentioned  above,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Alexandretta  in  Turkey;  in 
1747  he  obtained  full  power  for  himself,  and  any  whom 
he  might  nominate  to  establish  Lodges  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  or  Asia,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
superintend  the  same,  and  transmit  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  Drummond  was  the 
first  Provincial  Grand  Master  nominated  abroad. 


1)  The  documents  belonging  to  the  original  Lodge  have  been  lost. 

2)  Grand  Masters:  1746  William  Nisbeth,  Esq.  —  1747  Francis 
Charteris,  Esq.  —  1748  Hugh  Seton,  Esq.  —  1749  Thomas  Lord  Erskine. 
—  1750  Alex.  Earl  of  Eglinton.  —  1751  James  Lord  Boyd.  —  1752 
George  Drummond. 
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The  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  were  in  1749  much 
impoyerished ,  by  numerous  payments  made  to  indigent 
Brethren,  but  her  power  was  greatly  extended  by  the 
erection  of  new  Lodges,  and  by  the  confirming  of  old 
Warrants  •).  Another  important  step  was  the  return  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  the  ancient  custom  of  choosing  her 
own  Grand  Master,  for  until  1751  she  had  always  nomi- 
nated a  successor.  Lord  Boyd  (1751)  had  neglected 
doing  so,  therefore  a  committee  was  appointed,  whose 
judicious  choice  gave  general  satisfaction. 

While  George  Drummond  was  in  office,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Edinburgh, 
was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master  and  many 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  neighboring  Lodges ,  at  which 
ceremony  the  officers  wore  their  badges  of  office,  and 
all  Masons  were  in  full  masonic  costume.  Three  medals 
were  inserted  into  the  stone,  which  was  gradually  lowered, 
with  the  inscription  underneath,  three  regular  pauses,  or 
intervals,  being  observed;  the  Grand  Master  deposited 
the  Masoruc  implements  one  after  the  other  upon  the 
stone,  pouring  on  wine  and  oil,  and  corn  '^),  uttering  with 
each  deposit  appropriate  sentences.  A  banquet  in  the 
evening  closed  the  festivities  of  the  day,  convincing  those 
who  assisted  at  it,  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Fraternity. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years,  as  they  offer  nothing  of  importance  or  of 
general  interest. 

Persecntions.  After  the  Grand  Election  in  1754,  when  James 
Forbes,  Esq.,    was   Grand  Master,   and  D.  Dalrymple, 

1)  Probably  those  Lodges  which  had  remained  separate  from  the 
Orand  Lodge,  sine6  1736. 

2)  This  ceremony  was  then  practised  for  the  first  time,  but  after- 
wards it  became  a  custom.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  first  observed 
it  in  1775. 
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deputy  Grand  Master,  upwards  of  four  hundred  Brethren 
walked  in  procession  1)^  torch-light,  from  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  to  the  High  School;  it  was  ordained  also  in  this 
jear>  that  the  Quarterly  Gommunlcatioiis  should  take 
place  on  the  first  Mondays  in  Febi^uary,  May,  August, 
and  November.  The  Associate  Synod, .  which  in  1745 
had  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Fraternity, 
^nd  were  especially  suspicious  about  the  oath  admi- 
nistered to  Masons,  recommenced  hostilities  in  1755,  by 
•drawing  up  a  list  of  foolish  questions,  decreeing  that 
"those  who  I'efused  to  answer  them,  should  be  debarred 
irom  participating  in  religious  ordinances.  This  decree 
was  printed  in  the  August  number  of  the  "Scots  Maga-^ 
zine"  1757,  a  reply  to  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  of  October,  entitled  an  "Impartial  Examination 
of  the  Act  of-  the  Associate  Synod",  in  which  the  cause 
of  Masonry  is  worthily  and  forcibly  advocated;  and  thus 
the  matter  ended. 

In  1762,  when  ChaJrles,  Earl  of  Elgin,  was  Grand 
Master*),  a  petition  was  presented  by  several  London 
Brethren,  applying  for  a  warraiit,  which  Was,  however, 
refused,  as  "the  Grand  Lodge ,  of  Scotland  did  not  wish, 
by  a  grant  of  the  kind,  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England".  In  1755,  she 
likewise   declined  to   mix  herself  up   in  the  diflferences, 

1)  Grand  Masters:  1753  Charles  Hamilton  Gordon,  Esq.  1754 
■Sir  James  Forbes.  1755  and  56  Sholto  Charles,  Lord  Aberdour.  1757 
and  58  Alexander,  Earl  of  Galloway.  1759  and  60  David,  Earl  of  Leven. 
1761  and  62  Charles,  Earl  of  Elgin.  1763  and  64  John,  Earl  of  Kellie. 
1765  and  66  James  Stewart,  Lord  Provost.  1767  and  68  George,  farl 
of  Dalhousie  (the  practice  of  granting  diplomas  was  introduced  into  the 
•Grand  Lodge,  in  his  time).  1769  and  70  General  J.  Adolphus  Oughton. 
1771  and  72  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dumfries.  1773  the  Duke  of  Athol.  1774 
and  75  David  Dalrymple,  Esq.  1776  and  77  Sir  William  Forbes  Bart. 
1778  and  79  the  Duke  of  Athol.  1780  and  81  Alex.,  Earl  of  Baloarras. 
1782  and  83  David,  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Fiudel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  14 
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then  a^tating  the  London  Grand  Lodge,  although  the 
so^styled, "Ancient  Masons"  in  their  disputes  with  the 
regularly  constituted  (Jra,nd  Lodge,  had  submitted  the 
matter  to  her  for  arbitration.  While  Sir  W.  Forbes  was 
Grand  Master  in  1778,  there  was  a  Grand  Funeral  Lodge 
held  Feb.  14,  in  cionsequence  of  the,  death  of  William 
St.  Clair,  in  which  Sir  W.  Forbes  in  a  Funeral  Oration 
of  some  -length,  enumerated  the  virtues  :aad  merits  of  the 
deceased.  Above  four  hundred  of  the  Brethren  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion.  The  constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  Scotland  differs  but  very  slightly  from 
the  constitution  of  the  modern  English  Grand  Lodge; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "Charges"  which  are,  in  a 
few  points,  somewhat  more  stringent.  As  for  example 
in  E^'fiburgt  ^^^  its  suburbs,  twenty-one  Brethren 
were  necessary  to  form  a  Lodge,  and  in  the  country, 
seven.  , 

Calcott  particularly  notices  the  energy,  .dignity,^ 
and  decorum,  which  characterised  the  proceedings  of 
the  Fraternity  in  Scotland,  and  it  certainly  redounds  to 
the  credit  of  the  Brethren  in  that  land,  that  even  at 
that  time,  they  had,  what  in  England  down  to  the 
present  day  was  a  rarity,  buildings  especially  appro- 
priated to  masonic  meetings,  or  else  spacious  rooms  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  in  private  houses. 
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D.  France. 

From  1725—1783. 

1)    The  Introduction  and  de?elopnient  of  Freemasonry  in 
France. 

It  is  iiMpossitle  to  (ietermine  with  any  certainty, 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into 
France,  as  the  accounts  handed  down  to.  us,  are  very 
contradictory,  varying  -from  the  years  1721,  1725,  ,1727,') 
and  1732.  In  an  historical  notice  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  France,  addressed  to  her  subordinate  Lodges,  there 
is  a  statement)  specifying,  that  Lord  Derwentwaters, 
squire  Maskielyne,  a  lord  of  Heguerty,  and  some  other 
English  npblemen,  established  a  lodge  in  Paris  in  1725, 
at  Hurre's  tavern-  Lord  Derwentwaters  is  .supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  Grand  Master,  and  this  Lodge, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  which  received  a  Warrant 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  It  is  recorded  that 
other  Lodges  were  established,  by,  these  same  authorities, 
and  amongst  others  the  Lodge  d'Aumont  (au  Louis 
d! Argent)  in  1729,  in  la  Rue  Bussy  ats  Landelle's  tavern, 
the  documents  bearing  the  date  of  1732,  as  that  of  their 
foundation.  Anderson  in  his  book  of  Constitutions  makes 
no  mention  of  the  former  Jodge,  but  only  of  the  latter. 
The  Lodge   VAnglaise   at  Bordeaux   (No.  204)'  had   an 

1)    See    Sceau    rompu,    1745,    and   Eebold,    histoire    de    la  Franc- 
magonnerie.    Paris,  1851. 

^  2)  Thory,  histoire  de  la  fondation  du  Gr.  Or.  de  Paris,  1812,  p.  10. 
Thory  and  the  TJrand  Lodge  copy  one  account,  viz:  that  of  the  cele- 
brated astronomer.  Brother  de  Lalande,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  (1773). 

14* 
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English  constitution  granted  *)  it,  either  in  1732,  or  in 
1746,  and  in  1735  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
obtained  permission  to  assemble  a  Lodge  in  his  castle 
d'Aubigny  in  France,  at  least  so  says  Anderson's  Book 
of  Constitutions. 

The  laws  against  The  introduction  and  first  development  of 
Freemasonry.  JVIasonry  in  France,  was  very  silently  carried 
on,  as  nothing  was  heard  of  it,  till  the  year  1736.^) 
Lalande  says  that  in  this  year  Lord  Harnouester 
was  chosen  Grand  Master  of  the  French  Masons,  by  the 
four  Lodges  at  that  time  existing,  and  Lalande  calls 
him  the  first  regurlarly  chosen  Grrand  Master.  At  first 
only  the  nobles  solicited  and  obtained  admittance  into 
the  Lodges,  and  as  long  as  this  was  the  case.  Free- 
masonry remained  unmolested;  Ijut  when  the  middle 
classes  began  to. take  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  Lodges 
were  gradually  formed  of  less  immaculate  materials,  the 
expediency  of  suppressing  them  altogether,  began  to  be 
debated.  Louis  XV,,  —  urged  thereto,  as  it  is  alleged, 
by  his  Father  Confessor  and  his  mistress,  —  published 
an  Edict  in  1737,  in  which  he  declared  that,  as  the 
inviolable  secrets  of  the  Masons,  might  cover  some 
dreadful  design,  he  prohibited ')  all  his  loyal  subjects 
from  holding  any  intercourse  with  them.  All  Free- 
masons belonging  to  the  nobility  were  forbidden  to 
appear  at  court.  But  instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
this  prohibition,   curiosity  was  only  the  more  awakened. 


1)  This,  is  according  to  the  register  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge  in 
Loudon;  see  also  Calendrier  mac.  of  the  year  1851,  iind  KIoss,  History 
of  Freemasonry  in  France,  I,  p.  21,  and  with  regard  to  the  improbability 
of  the  date  1688  (a  secret  sign  of  the  order),  p.  23  &e. 

2)  The  "Grundlichm  Nachrichten"  published  between  1738—40  tell 
us  this,  as  does  also,  ^^Der  sich  seWst  vertheidigende  Freimaurer",  1744. 

3)  See  the  "GruiidLichen  Nachrichten"  cited  abovcf  as  well  as  the 
other  pamphlet. 
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Lodges  were  assembled  in  secret,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  for  initiation  increased  daily.  The  wealthy 
Englishmen,  resident  in  Paris,  warmly  defended  the 
cause,  nor  could  they  be  easily  intimidated.  One  of 
them  had  the  temerity,  boldly  to  announce  publicly, 
that  a  Lodge  would  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Grand  Master. 

This  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  Police,  who  Sept- 
10,  1727,  surprised  some  Brethren,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  Wine-merchant  Chapelot,  who  had  had  the 
usual  erltrance  to  the  Meeting  room  walled  up,  and  had 
caused  a  concealed  door  to  be  made.  He  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  Herault, 
published  the  Ritual,  which  was  found  amongst  the  con- 
fiscated papers.  NotwithstancHng  this,  the  Lodges  con- 
tinued to  be  held,  as  many  tavern-keepers  were  made 
Masters  of  Lodges  (unfortunately  the  Warrants  could  be 
purchased!),  and  for  a  small  indemnification,  were  will- 
ing to  run  all  risks. 

Such  Masters  of  Lodges  as  these  of  the  French 
Masons,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  introduce  an  ele- 
ment into  Freemasonry,  somewhat  derogatory  to  its 
dignity,  as  their  chief  care  was  to  provide  good  cheer. 
We  will  not  stop  to  determine  whether  the  masonic 
appellations  for  the  diflferent  things  used  at  table  origi- 
nated at  this  period,  and  were  then  perfected  according 
to  the  rules  of  art;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  who- 
assumed  the  lead,  at  these  Lodges,  were  not  of  much 
account,  and  that  the  masonic  meetings  degenerated 
into  assemblies,  wherein  excess  was  frequently  practised, 
for  the  number  of  the  initiated  was  more  considered 
than  their  personal  worth,  and  any  candidate  was 
accepted  if  he  could  only  pay  the  admission  fees.  The 
educated  Mason  kept  himself  aloof,  and  Freemasonry 
became  the  object  of  public  reprobation.   An  opera  dan- 
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cer,  named  Sal^^.  invented  a  dance,  called  the  Free- 
mason's dance,  performed  by  3X3  persons  in  the  garb 
of  shepherds. 

The  royal  prohibition  did  not  produce  any  very 
great  effect,  for  we  find  it  announced  in  a  Newspaper 
of  Feb.  12,  1738,  that  the  Freemasons  gave  a  Grand 
Festival  at  Luneville,  June  24,  at  which  Harnouester 
resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Master,  and  the  Duke  of 
An  tin  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Anderson's  Book  of 
Constitution,  ]7;3-*,  tells  us  that  the  laws,  duties,  and 
regulations  of  the  French  Brethren,  were  in  all  impor- 
tant particulars  similar  to  those  of  the  English.  The 
brethren  worked  then,  as  in  1740,  and  even  later  in 
the  three  St.  John's  Degrees  alone. 
The  papal  bull.  The  flame  of  persecution,  which  was  kindled 
in  France,  was  not  confined  to  the  country,  where  it 
originated,  as  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  further  jn 
our  history.  It  was  the  Papal  See  especially,  which 
threatened  its  very  existence,  June  25,  1737,  the  Pope 
and  his  Cardinals  Ottobone,  Spinola,  and  Zondedari 
held  a  conference  at  Rome,  to  which  the  Inquisitor  of 
the  holy  office  at  Florence  was  summoned,  and  April  28, 
1738,  a  formidable  Bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Clemens  XII., 
beginning  with  the  words  "In  eminenti'  apostolatus  spe- 
culfi'  wherein  the  authorities,  both  secular  and  ecclesia- 
stic were  forbidden  on  pain  of  excommunication  to  enter 
the  society  of  Freemasons,  or  to  propagate  or  favor 
their  cause,  either  in  their  houses  or  palaces.  In  France, 
where,  probably  in  consequence  of  several  public  mani- 
festations of  the  protection  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  &c.,  a  less  determined  opposition  had  been 
shown  to  Freemasonry  among  the  upper  classes,  this 
Bull  1)  was  not  registered,  nor  passed  into  a  law,  where- 


1)  Eitiacts   from   this  Bull   are   to    be   met   with  in, several  masonic 
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fore  the  French  Fraternity  did  not  eonsidar   either  this 
one,  or  the  one  issued  some  years  later  by  Benedict  XIV, 
a,s  binding  in  their  country. 
The  association      One  of  the  rcsults   of .  this  Ball>    was  the 

oftheMopaes.  institution  of  a  new  association  called  the 
Mopses,  which  was  followed  by  many  other  similar 
attempts  of  the  kind..  The  customs  of  this  society  are 
contained  in  a  "work  entitled  "L'ordre  des  Francmagons 
trdhi  &c.";  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Grermany 
{Cologne)^  in  order  to  taste  those  delights:  of  Free- 
masonry, which  had  been  threatened  ;by  the  pope. 
All  the  members  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic :  persua- 
ision ;  instead  of  an  oatli,  their  word  of  honor  was  taken, 
and  several  of  the  Princes  of  the  German  ^Empii-e  were 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  into  which  women  were 
admitted  as  members. 
Eamaay  and  the      Thory  asscrts  that  in   1742    similar  signs 

High  Degrees,  of  degeneracy  appeared  in  Paris,  where  de 
Chambonnet  originated  the  Order  of  "h,  FihcitS",  into 
which  men  and  women  were  admitted^  and  to  judge 
from  the  documents  piieserved,  good  order  and  decency 
were  not  very  carefully  maintained.  A  branch  of  this 
order  went  under  the  name  of  "TAncr^',  but  like  its 
predecessor  it  soon  died  out.  The  Police  attempted, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  divert  attention  from  the  Free- 
masons, by  establishing  the  "venerable  order  of  the  pa- 
triarch Noah"  in  1735 — 42,  a  purely  Romanist  institution, 
which  did  not  by  one  single  allusion  intiniate  that  the 
Masons  derived  their  origin  from  the  Crusades,  but 
which  bore  the  stamp  impressed  upon  more  recent  orders 
of  chivalry.  *)     The   soil  in  which   this  mass   of  vanity 


works ;  but  the  whole  of  it  we  only  found  in  Ehrhardt's  brief  history  &c., 
■(Latin)  and  in  "Notuma  nicht  Exjesuit". 

1)  Further  particulars  to  be  found  in  Kloss,  France,  page  43,  44. 
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ajad  presumptioBf  was  prodaced,  was  a  consequence  of 
the  overburdening  the  Lodge  Mn^  incompetent  members^ 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  apprentices  could  be  ad- 
vanced, to  the  degree  of  Mastar,  as  wefl  as  the  fact 
that  warranta  were  sold  to  undeserving  masters  of 
Lodges  &c.  The  Frenefa  Masons  soon  had  had  enough 
of  masooic  ceremonial,  but  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Masonry 
itself  they  had  not  an  idea  of;  for  they  were,  because 
gf  their  vanity  and  partiality  for  ceremonies,  ribands,, 
and  the  like  outward  marks  of  distinction,  only  capti- 
vated with  the  mere  husk  of  Masonry.  Innovaticms 
found  ready  admittance.  Michael  Andr.  Ramsay, 
a  Scotchman,  in  a  speech  *)  delivered  by  him  in  the 
year  1740,  encouraged  these  alterations,  in  every  way 
prejudieioli  to  Masonry.  He  opened  the  door  to  the 
so-called  high  grades,  of  which  the  injurious  effects  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertions  of  genuine  Free- 
masons, are  felt  to  this  very  day.  We  have  to  thank 
him  for  introducing  the  I^egend  of  the  Crusades  into- 
Masonry,  for  he  endeavored  to  prove  its  connection, 
with  the  Orders  of  St.  John  of  Malta.     The  Hospitallers 


1)  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  de  R.,  Grand  Orator  of  the  Order,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Freemasons,  see  Almanack  des- 
Coats,  1741,  and  Lenning's  Encyclopedia,  III.  -viol.,  p.  195  &c.,  where  the- 
speech  is  printf^d  ia  fall. 

M»  At  Jtareaay,  a  Scotch  Baronet,  born  in  1686,  died  in  1743  at 
St.  6frn«iin-ep-Layp ;  he  resided  chjefly  in  Prance,  where  he  was  known- 
as  an  historian,  a;id  obtained  some  reputation  for  his  "Travels  of  Cyrus"^ 
In  1709,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Finelon,  converted  him  to  the  Boman' 
Cathoiie  faith,  and  in  the  year  1724  he  was  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  th& 
Pretender  Ghaplea  Edward,  accompanying  them  to  Bomp,  where  he  pro- 
bably conceived  the  idea  of  enriching  Freemasonry  with  his  new  system^ 
of  "lis  hauls-  grades".  It  has  been  stated  more  than  once,  that  he  was- 
in  London  in  1728,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  new  masonic  system,, 
but  KloBS  contradicts  this;  he  was  only  once  in  England,  and  that  in 
1730,  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  law. 
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or  Templars  are  not  here  noticed,  though  in  his  "Rela- 
tion apologue",  EaiBBay  often  speaks  of  them  dispa- 
ragingly. The  necessary  qualifications  for  admittance 
into  the  Order,  he  says,  are  —  "enlstrged  views  of  the 
human  race,  strict  morality,  inviolable  secrecy,  and 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts."  He  adds:  "It  is  necessary 
to  revive  and  disseminate  the  ancient  maxims,  which 
adapted  to  man's  nature  human  and  divine,  have  formed 
the  basis  of  our  institution" ; .—  "our  forefathers  (!),  the 
Crusaders,  assembled  in  the  Holy  Land,  fi-om  all  Chri-' 
stendom,  wished  to  unite  in  a  Fraternity  embracing  all 
nations,  that  when  bound  together  heart  and  soul  for 
mutual  improvement,  they  might,  im  the  course  of  time, 
represent  one  single  intellectual  people."  To  compass 
this  end,  this  order  joined  itself  to  that  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  "We  have,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  "three  divisions  in  our  order,  novices  or  appren- 
tices, fellows  or  brethren  of  the  order  (praj-^),  and  pre- 
ceptors or  perfect  masters  [parfaifs)." 

Eamsay's  corrupt  seed,  which  was  sown  broadcast, 
without  any  proof  to  support  it,  soon  met  with  enthu- 
siastic supporters.  A  few  years  after  this  speech  had 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  the  Soeau  rompu  1745  in  answer 
to  a  catechetical  question,  the  following  was  surrepti- 
tiously inserted;  "that  therefore  the  Lodges  were  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  because  the  Knights  (!)  Masons,  had 
in  the  holy  wars  in  Palastine,  joined  the  Knights  of 
St.  John."  The  historical  blunder  contained  in  Ramsay's 
speech,  would  soon  have  been  rectified  by  the  Maltese 
order,  and  no  more  would  have  been  heard  of  it ;  but 
the  names  which  were  found  in  the  Knight  of  the  East, 
in  the  Scotch  degree  &c.,  gave  occasion  to  the  elaborat- 
ing from  them  the  High  Degrees.  Ramsay  pronounces 
the  famous  word  Kilwinning  in  Scotland,  and  the  promise 
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which  it  held  out  of  reviving  the  order,  was  in  the  then 
state  of  things,  only  too  alluring.  From  his  speech, 
and  from  his  conferences  with  Mr.  de  &eusau,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  Ramsay  had  in  view  the  collectT 
ing  of  money  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  as  well  as  the 
forming  a  more  select  body  among  the  Brethren. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  we  have  the 
source  of  the  high  grades. 

Abbd  Pdrau's  book,  which  appeared  in  1742, 
called  "Le  Secret  des  Fr-Ms.",  knows  no  higher  degree 
than  that  of.  Master  Mason,  neither  does  Travenol's 
catechism  (1744).  Yet  even  then  mention  was  made  of 
a  reducing  the  number  of  Lodges,  of  a  great  work  of 
"reformation,  which  had  been  long  contemplated,"  and 
of  the  adoption  of  new  signs.  Nov.  30,  1744,  the  Lodge 
"of  the  Three  Globes"  in  Berlin,  made  positive  proposals 
for  an  alteration  in  the  signs  of  recognition.  Thus  the 
initiative  was  given  to  a  change  in  existing  forms,  and 
this  paved  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  high 
Degrees. 

Count  of  cier-  The  Dukc  of  Autiu,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  9, 
MMter.  1736,  aged  36.  He  left  behind  him  a  con- 
federacy without  any  reliable  centre,  nor  any  intimate 
alliance  existing  among  its  brethren.  Duke  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  Clermont,  succeeded  him  as  Grand  Master. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  Masters  of  sixteen  lodges,  and 
was  installed  Dec.  27,  at  the  same  time  that  a  new 
lodge  was  formed,  "La  Goncorde". 

The  new  Grand  Master,  upon  whom  all  the  hopes 
of  a  reformation  in  the  fraternity  were  set,  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform.  He  *)  was  required  to  cause  a 
more  strict  examination  of  the  candidates: ,  for  initiation, 


1)  Vide  Franc-Mafonne,    1744,    Par/ait  Mapon,    and  Thory,    hist, 
as  well  as  Kloss,  France.  Page  54  &c,  ■    " 
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to  do  away  with  the  iniquitous  sale  of  Warrants,  and 
the  extravagant  expenditure  at  the  festivities,  to  put 
a  stop  to  ignorance,  regulate  the  administration  of  th& 
funds,  in  short,  put  an  end  to  all  prevailing  abuses,  and 
restore  the  royal  art  to  its  former  condition  of  splendor* 
and  renown.  A  picture  of  the  then  condition  of  the 
Lodges  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  there  were 
no  minutes  taken  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodges, 
that  the  Masters  of  the  same  (mostly  fixtures),  disposed 
and  regulated  every  thing  just  as  they  chose,  without 
acknowledging  any  authority,  and  enipowered  any  and 
every  body,  to  preside  at  the  lodges.  Before  the  year 
1744,  it  had  "become  a  common  practise  to  prepare 
false  documents,  and  to  distribute  Warrants  bearing 
erroneous  ■  dates,  attributing  to  themselves  an  origin,  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1500,  —  an  employment  which  in 
after  years,  was  most  successfully  pursued  elsewhere. 
The  superior  authorities,  it  would  seem,  did  not  exert 
their  power  and  influence,  and  at  first  count  Clermont 
was  prevented  by  the  court  from  actively  exerting  him- 
self in  behalf  of  the  fraternity.  The  re-establishment 
of  some  degree  of  order,  was  sought  to  be  effected  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  France  assuming  the  name  of 
Grand  Loge  anglaise  de  France,  and  publishing^  a  book 
of  masonic  laws,  the  first  *)  edited  in  France.  It  con- 
siated  of  twenty  articles,  nineteen  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  English  Book  of  Constitutions  of  1723  &  1738, 
accommodated  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
French    Lodges;     the    twentieth    Article    contains    this 


1)  "General  regulfttionj,  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Lodges,  for 
the  use  of  the  French  Lodges,  together  with  the  alterations,  adopted  at 
the  General  assembly  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Dec.  11,  1743,  to  serve  as 
a  ruler  of  action  for  the  said  Kingdom."  —  This  important  document 
translated  into  German,  may  be  found  with  annotations  in  the  "Zeitschr. 
f.  Freimaurer" ,  Altenburg,  1836. 
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singulai-  and  important  regulation :  "Whereas,  for  some 
time  past,  several  brethren,  calling  themselves  "Scotch 
•Mastiers",  declare  and  lay  claim  in  especial  Lodges,  to 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be 
'found  in  the  ancient  archives  and  usages  practised  by 
lodges,  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  therefore  the  Grand  Lodge,  for  the  preserving 
of  that  peace  and  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail' 
amongst  Freemasons,  does  hereby  declare,  that  such 
Brethren,  unless  filling  special  offices  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  or  other  Lodges,  shall  not  be  more  highly 
esteemed  thian  other  apprentices  and  fellow-cl^afts,  and 
shall  be  distinguished  by  no  other  particular  marks  or 
badges  than  these  latter."  These  regulations  have  been 
compared  by  us,  the  Dep.  Grand  Master  of  the  Lodge 
in  France,  with  the  original.  La  Cour,  dep.  Grand 
Master. 

This  official  communication  is  a  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  the  so-styled  Scotch  Freemasonry 
originated  about  this  time,  and  further  inquiry  sufficiently 
proves,  that  no  genuine  documents  can  be  produced,  to 
certify  that  before  Ramsay's  mischievous  speech  in  1740, 
there  existed  any  so-called  high  degree  on  any  spot  of 
the  earth  whatever.  A  passage  in  the  "Parfait  M(iqmi\ 
published  in  1744,  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  have 
just  quoted.  It  says :  "Those  Masons,  calling  themselves 
Scotch  Masters,  affirm  that  they  form  a  fourth  degree. 
As  this  form,  diflfering  from  Masonry,  in  many  particulars, 
begins  to  meet  with  approval  in  France,  it  -will  not  be 
distasteful  to  the  public"  etc.  This  book  contains  the 
first  elements  of  the  degree  of  "Knights  of  the  East", 
though  under  another  name. 

The  beginning  of  So  far  cvcry  thing  is  perfectly  clear ;, 
the  High  degrees.  ^^^  ^^  g^act  details  of  the  origin  and 
introduction   of  the  high  degrees,  have  not  yet  had  suf- 
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ficient  light  thrown  upon  them,  probably  because  there 
-are  no  records  existing.  Ever  since  the  banishment  of 
the  Stuarts  from  England  in  1688,  secret  alliances  had 
been  kept  up  between  Rome  and  Scotland,  for  to  the 
former  place  the  Pretender  James  Stuart  had  retired  in 
1719,  and  his  son  Charles  Edward  was  born  there  in 
17.20.;  and  these  communications  became  the  more  inti- 
mate, the  higher  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  rose ').  The 
Jesuits  played  a  very  important  part  in  these  confe- 
rences; regarding  the  reinstatement  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  identical,  they  sought  at  that  time  to  make  the  Society 
of  Freemasons  subservient  to  their  ends.  But  to  make 
use  of  the  Fraternity,  to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the 
throne,  could  not  possibly  have  been  comtCmplated,  as 
Freemasonry  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Scotland 
then.  Perhaps  in  1724,  when  Ramsay  was  a  year  in 
Rome,  or  in  1728,  when  the  Pretender  in  Parma  *)  kept 
up  an  intercourse  with  the  restless  Duke  of  Wharton, 
a  Past  Grand  Master,  this  idea  was  first  entertained, 
and  then,  when  it  was  apparent,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  fealty  of  Freemasonry  in 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1736,  this 
scheme  was  set  on  foot,  of  assembling  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  the  banished  Royal  family  in  the  high  degrees ! 
The  soil,  which  was  best  adogted  for  this  innovation,  was 
France,  where  the  low  ebb  to  which  Masonry  had  sunk 


1)  Vide  A.  von  EeumoDt,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  2  Vol.  Berlin, 
1860,  Decker.     1.  Vol.  page  61. 

2)  L.  c.  Vol.  I.  page  67  it  is  said:  "The  intrigues  and  journeyings 
between  Paris,  England,  and  Rome,  still  continued:.  Statesmen,  noblemen, 
negotiators,  and  adventurers  travelled  backwards  and  forwards;  we  find 
the  Pretender  at  Parma  in  an  interview  with  the  extravagant  duke  of 
"Wharton  etc." 
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had  paved  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  new-fangled  notions^, 
and  where  the  Lodges  were  composed  of  Scotch  con- 
spirators and  accomplices  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the 
path  had  thus  been  smoothed  by  the  agency  of  these 
secret  propagandists,  Ramsay,  at  that  time  Grand  Orator, 
(an  office  unknown  in  England)  by  his  speech  completed 
the  preliminaries  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the 
high  degrees;  their  further  development  was  left  to  the 
instrumentality  of  others,  whose  influence  produced  a 
result  somewhat  different  from  that  originally  intended. 
Their  course  we  can  now  pursue,  assisted  by  authentic, 
historical  informations.  In  1752,  Scotch  Masonry,  as  it 
was  denominated,  penetrated  into  Germany  (Berlin) 
prepared  from  a  ritual  very  similar  to  one  used  in  Lille 
in  1749  and  1750;  in  1743,  Thory  tells  us,  the  Masons 
in  Lyon  under  the  name  of  the  "Petit  Elu"  invented  the 
degree  of  Kadosch,  which  represents  the  revenge  of  the 
Templars.  The  order  of  Knights  Templars  had  been 
abolished  in  1311,  and  to  that  epoch  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  when  after  the  banishment  of  several 
Knights  from  Malta  in  1740,  because  they  were  Free- 
masons, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  up  a  connec- 
tion with  the  order  of  St.  John  or  Knights  of  Malta, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  under  the  sover- 
eignity of  the  Pope.  A  pamphlet  entitled,  "Freemasonry 
divested  of  all  its  secrets"  published  in  Strasburg  in  1745, 
contains  the  first  glimpse  of  the  strict  Observance  *),  and 
demonstrates  how  much  they  expected  the  Brotherhood 
to    contribute    towards    the   expedition    in   favor  of  the 


1)  Point  6  of  these  Charges  Bays :  "Whereas  you  have  promised  to 
manifest  all  due  submission  and  obedience  to  the  Order  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  if  needs  be,  shed  your  blood  in  her  behalf,  so  likewise  are 
yon  bound  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Order, 
to  contribute  the  tenth  part  of  your  yearly  income  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Society." 
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Pretender.  Another  important  document  *),  which  Kloss 
read  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript,  and  which  must  have 
been  written  before  1751',  does  not  only,  trace  back 
Masonry  to  Palestine  and  the  Crusades,  i but  likewise 
mentions  several  high  degrees:  "It  is  weM  known  that 
the  Order  was  at  first  known  only  in  the  three  first 
degrees.  There  are  indeed  Lodges,  such  as  that  of  the 
Lodge  Barnabal  at  Montpellier,  for  example,  which  would 
acknowledge  no  other  degree  than  these  three ;  but  for 
those  very  reasons,  which  I  wish  to  allege  in  the  Scotch 
degree,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  order  has  at  all  (? !) 
times  consisted  of  nine  degrees,  which  however  have 
only  come  down  to  us  gradually,  and  that  we  might 
receive  this  inheritance,  some  zealous.  Brethren  have 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  island  of  Albion, 
the  sanctuary  of  these  sacred  degrees.  They  are: 
apprentice,  fellow-craft,  master,  perfect  master  or  L-ish 
architect,  master  elect,  Scotch  apprentice,  fellow-craft, 
and  master,  and  knight  of  the  East."  In  Schroeder's 
"Materialien",  and  in  Fessler's  "critical  history  of  Masonry" 
this  composition  is  to  be  found  remodelled,  most  certainly 
after  the  year  1751;  but  in  both  editions  nqt  a  word  is 
said  about  the  knights  Bosecroix  (Chevalier  de,  Rosecroix). 
But  the  Scotch-Jacobite  Ghapitre  primordial  of  Rosecroix 
at  Arras,  pretends  to  have  received  its  constitution  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year  1745, 
from  the  hands  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  himself^  be- 
fore his  expedition  into  Scotland ,  "as  a  tribute  due  to 
the  Masons  of  Arras,  for  their  many  proofs  of  charitable 
sympathy,  manifested  during  the  six  months  he  was 
resident  amongst  them."    If  there  were  reliance  2)  at  all 

1)  Historical  tieatise  upon  Freemasonry,  for  the  use  of  the  St.  John's 

Lodge,  at  Metz.    Origin  of  the  Order  etc.    See  Kloss,  France  I.  p.  72 — 74. 

.2)   Reumont    does   not   mention    that   Charles  Edward   was   in-  Arras 

at  that  period ;  he  seems  to  say  that  he  resided  in  the  strictest  incognito. 
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to  be  placed  in  this  Constitution,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  it  is  worthy  of  any,  yet  the  very  word 
primordial  would  render  it  extremely  improbable 
that  there  might  have  been  a  former  constitution  of  this 
chapter  in  France. 


sometimes  in  Paris,   and  sometimes   at  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
Fitzjames.  L.  c.  1.  Page  85. 

Prince  Charlfes  Edward's  expedition,  undertaken  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  Aug.  2,  1745,  which  terminated  fatally  at  the  Battle  of 
CuUoden  in  April  1746,  and  the  Prince's  consequent  flight,  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  every  one  towards  him.  He  was  then  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  a  really  chivalric  prince,  and  as  the  inventors  of  this 
fable,  were  looking  about  for  an  historical  person  upon  whom  to  bestow 
the  title  of  Grand  M«ster  of  Freemasonry  or  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  reported  that  he  bore  these 
titles.  He  himself,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  Beumont  states  (L.  c.  I.  vol. 
Page  239)  did  really  consider  himself  as  hereditary  Grand  Master  in 
1783,  although  it  is  well  known  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  Sin- 
«lairs,  who  had  resigned  it  in  1736,  and^hat  King  Gustavus  Adol- 
phu«  of  Sweden  iu  a  meeting  held  Dec.  1,  1783,  was  by  him  (!  !) 
appointed  as  bis  "coadjutor  and  successor  in  the  Grand  Mastership,  not 
alone,  as  he  himself  expresses ,  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  political  plans,  but 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lodges,  something  might  be  done  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  then  Grand  Master  (Charles  Edward)." 
Previous  to  this,  as  early  as  Sept.  25,  1780,  the  King's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Siidermanland,  had  recourse  to  him  and  had  received  from  him 
an  official  public  reply:  "That  the  complete  obscurity  in  which  I  am 
relating  your  mysteries,  prevent  me  from  replyingmore  fully,  until  I 
myself  am  further  enlightened."  Though  he  perhaps  did  not  seek  for 
enlightenment  in  these  things,  yet  did  he  endeavor  to  illuminate  his  under- 
standing in  another  way;  Mahon  tells  us  in  his  history  vol  III,  he  had 
£ince  1766  become  addicted  to  drinking,  and  did  not  even  visit  the  opera 
without  a  small  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine  in  his  pocket.  (Beumont  L.  c. 
I.  vol,  page  189.)  In  1772  this  hero  of  the  strict  Observance  and  of 
the  fable  of  the  Order,  soon  became  both  bodily  and  mentally  little  more 
than  a  ruin.  His  love  of  drink  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
intoxicated  in  the  morning,  and  an  old  servant  of  his  brother  relates 
that  no  street  porter  could  have  been  worse  than  he  was.  (Compare 
Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond.) 
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The  "System  of  the  faithful  Scotch"  in  Toulouse 
pretends  to  have  derived  its  Constitution  from  the  same 
source,  in  1747,  in  which  year,  it  is  said,  Chevalier 
Beauchaine  founded  his  order  of  "Wood- cleavers" 
(des  Fendeurs)  which  was  still  in  activity  in  1809. 

In  this  manner  did  these  tares  grow  and  flourish, 
and  the  high  Degrees  were  the  luckless  result!  The 
vivacious  Frenchman  gave  but  too  willing  an  ear  to 
such  fantastic  suggestions,  introducing  them  into  the 
consecrated  dominion  of  Freemasonry.  The  original 
three  degrees,  the  nature  of  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, no  longer  sufficed  them;  they  advanced  from 
3X3,  to  33  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  folly,  they 
moimted  as  high  as  3X30.  There  were  abundance  of 
ribands,  signs,  customs,  and  offices;  this  flattered  their 
vanity,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  there 
€xist  persons  weak  enough  and  foolish  enough,  to  allow 
their  money  to  be  abstracted  from  their  pockets. 

French  Freemasonry  assuming  the  position  we  have 
just  described,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  police,  who,  June  5,  1744,  renewed 
a  prohibition,  which  had  been  formerly  issued  against 
the  landlords,  and  soon  afterwards  dispersed  a  meeting 
of  forty  Brethren.  But  this  was  all  the  persecution 
«ndured  by  the  Society  in  Paris.  As  early  as  1746 
Prince  de  Conty  was  a  zealous  Mason,  and  in  1747 
Count  Clermont  received  the  King's  permission  to  assume 
the  title  of  Grand  Master.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  book  of  laws,  there  were  also  Deputy  Grand  Masters, 
for  the  banker  Baure,  Dach^,  and  La  Cour  filled  the 
office  respectively ;  but  they  had  not  sufficient  authority 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuses,  which  were  gaining  ground. 

Among  the  pamphlets,  which  appeared  between  the 
years  1744  and  47,  some  of  which  praised,  while  others 
blamed  the  institution,   was  that  of  the  Abb^  Larudan, 

Pindel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  15 
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entitled  the  " Franc- Magon  icrasi,"  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  priests,  in  their  attempts  to  impute  to  the 
Fraternity  the  intermeddling  with  political  and  religious 
intrigues,  and  which  pamphlet  has  since  become  the 
chief  point,  upon  which  the  perpetual  enemies  of  enlight- 
enment have  founded  their  attacks  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  years  1750 — 54    offers    nothing 
worth  mentioning. 


2)     From  the   institution   of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France,   to 
the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  as  Grand  lHaster. 

(1755— 73.") 

The  disorder  reigning  in  the  Lodges  in  France, 
only  offered  greater  facility  for  the  establishment  of 
new  Lodges,  Chapters,  Colleges  &c.  Nov.  24,  1754 
Chevalier  de  Bonneville  had  founded  a  chapter  of 
the  High  Degrees,  composed  of  "distinguished  persons  of 
the  court  and  of  the  town,"  in  which  some  elements  of  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars  *)  were  introduced,  and  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Chapter  of  Clermont", 
because  the  assemblies  were  held  in  the  Jesuit  college 
of  Clermont.  The  Jesuits  too,  —  those  pious  fathers, 
who  are  always  to  be  found  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
—  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  working  out 
of  this  system.  The  fabulous  history,  on  which  the  sixth 
degree  is  founded,  asserts  that  seven  Templars,  one  of 
whom  was  Aumont,  took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Mull 
in  Scotland,   after  the  death   of  the  last  Grand  Master 


1)  After  the  three  masonic  degrees,  and  the  ancient  German  Scotch 
Degree,  introduced  since  the  year  1742,  there  came  in  the  rite  of  Cler- 
mont the  three  French  high  Degrees :  Chevalier  de  I'Aigle  Elu,  le  Cliev. 
lUustre  ow  Templier  ct  le  Sublime  Chev.  Illustre.  Vide  Kloss,  Fr.  I, 
page  85. 
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Molay,  who  was  burned  in  Paris,'  and  had  found  on  that 
island  Harris,  a  Knight  Templar,  who  had  escaped  there 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  persecution.  To  save  them- 
selves from  starving,  they  had  worked  as  Masons,  and 
revived  the  Order,*)  The  members  of  this  Clermont 
Chapter  were  mostly  adherents  of  the  Pretender. 

The  Grand  Lodge  In  the  year  1755,  what  had  hitherto  been 
of  Prance,  ^jjg  Qrand  LoQC  Anglttise,  named  itself  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  France,  most  probably  the  same  day, 
viz :  July.  4,  as  that  on  which  a  Lodge,  regularly  and 
expressly  assembled  for  the  purpose,  signified  in  the 
presence  of  sixty  Brethren,  Masters,  and  Wardens,  their 
acceptance  of  the  new  book  of  laws.  In  this  book,  con- 
taining 44  Articles,^)  there  is  mention  made  of  the  Scotch 
Degrees ;  ^)  from  many  articles  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  were  devised  for  Catholics,  and  in  Art.  11  —  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  —  it 
is  required  that  the  candidate  shall  be  baptised.  The 
statutes  are  provided  with  the  mysterious  seal  of  the 
Scotch  Lodge,  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this 
degree  was  acknowledged  then.  New  systems  accumu- 
lated everywhere.  The  following  year  even,  1756,  the 
first,  regular,  high  Degree  Chapter  for  France,  that  of 


1)  Concerning  this  order  of  Templars,  and  its  supposed  propagation. 
See  Appendix, 

2)  Statuts  dressis  par  la  Res-p.  L.  St.  Jean  de  Jerusalem  de  I'Or. 
de  Paris  gouverne  par  etc.  Louie  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Clermont,  Gr.  M. 
etc.  pour  servir  de  reglement  A,  toutes  celles  du  Soyaume, .  Kloss,  L,  c. 
cites  several  articles  verbatim;  in  France  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  copy  of  it  extant. 

3)  See  Art.  23  and  42.  "The  Scotch  Masters  shall  have  the  su- 
preme direction  of  all  the  works;  they  alone  can  reprove  for  the  mis- 
takes, which  may  occur ;  they  are  always  permitted  to  speak,  may  appear 
armed,  and  with  their  heads  covered,  and  should  they  be  guilty  of  a 
fault,  can  only  be  called  to  order  by  a  Scotch  mason." 
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the  "Knight  of  the  East",  was  organised,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Article  7  of  their  statutes),  declared  themselves 
to  be  "Sovereign  and  born  princes  of  the  whole  Order", 
•  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1758,  a  new  System  arose, 
consisting  of  25  degrees,*)  which  arrogantly  styled  itself 
"Conseils  des  Emperewrs  d' Orient  et  dJOcddent"  and  its 
members  were  "sovereign  masonic  Princes".  It  bestowed 
Warrants  of  constitution  for  Lodges  of  the  higher  degrees, 
nominated  Grand  Inspectors  ^)  and  Deputies  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  so-styled  "perfect  and  sublime  ma- 
sonry" throughout  Europe,  and  organised  in  the  interior 
of  France  several  special  councils,  as  for  instance  that 
of  "Gonseil  des  Princes  du  Royal  Secret'  at  Bordeaux. 
In  1763  Pincemaille,  Master  of  the  Lodge  la  Gandeur 
at  Metz,  began  to  publish  the  degrees^)  of  this  system 
in  numbers,  which  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  the  payment 
of  300  francs,  in  vain  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to. 
Amongst  these  degrees  is  the  "Royal  Arch  Degree", 
jind  also  that  of  Rosecroix,  invented  at  this  period,  which, 
according  to  Tschudy  in  his  disc,  hist,  is  nothing  else 
than  "the  Koman  Catholic  religion  incorpoi-ated  into  a 
degree." 

Division  into  two    Between  1760 — 65    these  Emperors  of  the 

Grand  Lodges,  jjast  and  West  and  sovereign  masonic  princes, 

began  to  be   divided  amongst  themselves,   and  as  both 

parties   had  long  made  the  Grand  Lodge   their  field  of 


i)  Kloss  gives  us  the  names  of  the  degrees  in  French.  L.  c.  I,  page 
88  and  in  Lenning's  Encyclopaedia  they  are  in  German,  I,  page  79.  — 
The  degree  of  the  "Knight  of  the  East  and  West"  still  exists,  and  Is 
the  6th  degree  of  the  French  system,  the  15th  degree  of  the  anc.  and 
accepted  rite,  and  the  6th  and  7th  degree  of  the  Swedish  system  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin. 

2)  Brother  Stephen  Morin  received  a  warrant  in  1761.  See  Kloss 
and  Thory,  hist. 

3)  See  Kloss,  Bibliogr.  No.  1893. 
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battle,  it  gave  rise  to  divisions.  Jn  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  this,  the  Grand  Lodge  issued  a  decree,  Aug.  24,  1766> 
opposing  the  high  degrees,  and  prohibiting  all  symbolical 
Lodges  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Chapters.*)  A  great  number  of  Lodges  had  not  adopted 
these  new-fangled  notions.  The  decree  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  views  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
France,  entered  into  a  regulay  correspondence  with  her  in 
1767,  making  an  agreement  together,  not  to  confer  any 
masonic  constitution  in  each  others'  dominions.  But  this 
decree  made  its  appearance  too  late  to  be  of  any  use; 
the  hostilities  had  already  led  to  a  separation,  and  to  the 
founding  of  a  second  Grand  Lodge;  both  paijes  abused 
each  other  in  their  publications,  until  the  government 
interfered,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1767  commanded 
their  meetings  to  be  discontinued.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  expelled  members  from  working  in  secret, 
so  that  between  the  years  1767 — 71,  many  new  consti- 
tutions were  granted,  either  by  them,  or  by  the  assist- 
ants of  the  Grand  Master,  Chaillou  de  JoinAalle,  or  by 
the  masters  of  Lodges.  Thirteen  Lodges  were  established 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  per- 
ceive, that  many  of  the  brethren  in  France,  had  by  no 
means  forgotten  their  rela  ions  with  England,  but  seemed 
to  regard  the  ancient  English  masonic  charge's  as  still 
binding  upon  them. 

The  Grand  Master,  count  Clermont,  died  June  15, 
1771,  having  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  fraternity.  Before  his  dissolution  the  ancient  breth- 
ren, of  the  nobility  and  of  the  parliament  {Empereurs 
d'Orient)    had    made    several    unsuccessful    attempts    to 


1)  See  Thory,    hist,   de   la  fondation  du   Gr.  Cr.     (KeprJnted    in    the 
Monde  Mafonnique,  edited  hj  Dlbach  and  Favre.     N"    7. 
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reorganise  the  Grand.  Lodge.  The  expelled  brethren, 
the  citizens  {Chevaliers  d' Orient)  were  not  idle  either; 
they  gave  out,  that  reforms  were  about  to  be  set  on  foot, 
and  managed*)  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  declaring  themselves  to  be  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  the  ancient  Grand  Lodge,  commissioned  to 
secure  through  him  the  consent  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Chartres,  afterwards  Philippe  Egalit^,  to  his  (Louis 
Philippe's)  being  chosen  Grand  Master  of  France,  who 
accepted  the  office,  and  nominated  Luxemburg  as  his 
substitute.  A  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  took  place 
June  21,  1771 ;  three  of  the  eldest  masters,  Puisieux, 
I'EveiUe  and  Le  Lorrain  presided,  to  which  several  of 
the  exiled  Brethren  were  admitted.  It  was  determined 
that  the  decrees  of  banishment  issued  in  1766,  should 
be  repealed  ^)  and  declared  invalid,  and  that  proper  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Officers  were  chosen  Aug.  14.  of  that  same 
year,  and  a  new  constitution  comprised  in  53  and  41 
Articles,  was  proposed,  accepted,  and  signed  by  the 
Deputy-general.  These  articles  differed  from  the  former 
ones,  in  that  the  representative  system  was  adopted, 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  lodges  for  the  settlement 
of  general  questions,  was  established  by  law.  At  the 
«nd  of  this  most  eventful  year  (Dec.  17.),  it  was  resolved, 
that  22  Provincial  Grand  Inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
whose  office  should  continue  for  three  yeai-s,  and  their 
duty  be,  to  visit  the  Lodges,  to  watch  over  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  regulate  the  purport  and  value  of 
the  works,   and  to  submit  to  the  Grand  Lodge    at  their 


1)  Memoire  juslif.  du   Ven.  Fr.  de  la  Chaussee,  1772. 

2)  The  restoration  of  the  excluded  members,  was  DOt  definitively 
pronounced  until  Oct.  17,  consequently  the  minutes  mentioned  abore  of 
June  21,  are  misdated. 
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■quarterly  meetings,  a  written  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings. April  5,  1772,  the  newly-elected  Grand  Master, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  "out  of  love  to  the  royal  art" 
accepted  the  office,  in  ordei',  as  is  stated  in  the  formula 
of  installation,  "to  concentrate  all  masonic  energy  under 
one  single  constituted  authority".  These  documents  did 
not  refer  entirely  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  likewise 
embraced  the  high  degrees  of  the  system  of  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  East  and  West,  and  by  this  means  was  the 
way  paved  for  the  "Souverain  Conseil"  of  the  high 
degrees,  to  unite  itself  with  the  Grand  Lodge.  This 
actually  took  place  Aug.  9,  and  thus  the  party  of  the 
Knights  of  the  East  was  completely  ignored. 
The  Grand  Orient  The  General- Administrator,  the  Duke  of 
of  France.  Luxemburg,  it  is  true,  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lodge  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  but 
declared  at  once,  that  he  did  not  on  that  account  im- 
pute any  special  jurisdiction,  precedence,  or  superiority 
to  this  body  above  that  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  resolution  of  Aug.  9.  was  passed,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  take  some  reforms  into  con- 
sideration, which  should  obviate  the  evils,  caused  by 
certain  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  a  circular  *)  was 
issued  Sept.  17.  to  all  Lodges,  ascribing  the  divisions 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  claimed  by  the  high  degrees. 
This  sealed  the  fate,  of  the  Masters,  chosen  for  lifetime. 
Several  articles  of  the  new  statutes,  which  should  restore 
to  the  fraternity  their  original  prerogatives,  were  dis- 
cussed in  their  meetings,  held  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1773,  and  March  9,  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Chair, 


1)  See  the  words  of  this  manifesto,  of  which  Thory  takes  no  notice, 
hut  given  by  Kloss  L.  c.  page  139.  The  committee  was  formed  of  Brs. 
Bruneteau,  Gaillard,  de  Boulainvillers,  Lacan,  Labady,  Daubertain,  de 
Toussainct  and  Lalande. 
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it  was  agreed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  it  should  be 
called  Grand  Loge  Nationale,  afterwprds  Chand  Orient 
de  France.  The  Masters  in  Paris  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  immediately,  that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Lodges  in  the  Provinces,  were  opposed  to  their 
pretensions.  They  seem  however  soon  to  have  been 
enlightened  by  Br.  Lab  a  dy,*)  an  active  and  intriguing 
man,  whereupon  a  general  meeting  of  the  ancient 
Grand  Lodge  was  convened,  June  17,  at  which  several 
members  of  the  before  mentioned  committee  were  pre- 
sent, and  a  formula  was  drawn  up,  protesting  against 
the  reforms  which  had  just  been  prepared.  In  a  second 
generel  assembly,*)  June  20,  1773,  every  thing  was 
declared  to  be  of  no  force  and  voic.  "which  had  p^ready 
passed  in  the  National  Assembly,  or  might  hereafter  be 
passed,"  and  it  was  determined  to  call  upon  aU  Masons, 
to  unite  themselves  to  this  community,  and  to  beseech 
the  most  Worsh.,  the  General  Administrator,  to  take  the 
chair  in  person,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  and  "in 
every  particular  to  preserve  to  the  Grand  Lodge  all  its 
rights  and  privileges." 

The  new  National  Grand  Lodge  (Gr.  Or.)  in  the 
mean  while  continued  to  work  uninterruptedly,  the 
chapters  of  bye-laws  and  regulations,  which  had  been 
approved  of,  were  printed,  and  a  circular  published, 
addressed  to  all  the  Lodges  in  the  kingdom,  giving 
a  summary  of  their  proceedings  hither  ;o.  It  therein 
states :  "The  masters  of  the  Lodges  in  Paris,  had  already 
acquainted  you  with  the  nomination  of  his  Highness  the 
Duke   of  Chartres  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master,   and 


1)  Labady,  Secretary  of  the  Provinces,  was  suspended;  he  had  a 
dispute  with  de  la  Chaussee.  For  further  particulars  see  Kloss  L.  c. 
page  169  &c. 

2)  This  document  is  to  be  found  in  Kloss,  L.   i-.   I,  page  159  &c. 
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the  most  illustrious  Brother,  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,, 
to  that  of  General  Administrator  of  the  Order  in  France. 
As  circumstances  required  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  order,  eight  commissaries  had  been  deputed  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Masters  at  Paris,  specially  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  upon  which  work  they  had  been 
engaged  during  six  months.  The  circular  invitation^ 
which  you  had  already  received,  to  co-operate  in  the 
installation  of  a  Grand  Master,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
your  sanction  to  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, had  occasioned  your  deputation  to  come  to  the 
capital;  they  have  made  themselves  known,  and  have 
convened  a  meeting,  March  5,  1773.  In  a  second 
assembly,  March  8,  they  had  accepted  and  by  acclama- 
tion confirmed  their  choice  of  his  Highness,  the  Grand 
Master,  as  also  of  the  General-Administrator,  and  had 
concluded  in  conjunction  with  the'r  Par'i'ian  Brethren, 
to  exert  t\emselves  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Order. 
March  9,  the  body  of  depuiies  from  the  provinces,  the 
Genera)  Administrator  presiding,  had  assembled  and  con- 
ferred with  the  commissaries  chosen  by  the  Masters  of 
the  Lodges  in  Paris."  Seven  brethren  with  the  General 
A'dministrator  at  their  head,  were  sent  to  the  Grand 
Master,  to  obtain  his  approbation,  in  which  they  were 
successfal.  "Whereupon  the  bye-laws  projected  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Masters  ^rom  Paris  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  and  a  committee  of  nine  Brethren 
appointed  to  examine  them.  The  Masters  from  Paris, 
zealously  desirous  to  work  for  the  general  benefit,, 
assembled  in  five  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing fourteen  deputies,  to  be  their  representatives  in  the 
general  assembly.  These,  with  the  deputies  from  the 
provinces,  and  those  also  from  Paris,  who  together 
in  fact  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Masons 
in   France,    under   the    denomination    of  "Orande   Log& 
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Nationale"  have  come  to  the  fixed  determination,  to 
pass  such  laws,  and  to  confer  upon  the  Order  such  a 
system,  as  shall  most  effectually  tend  to  suppress  those 
abuses,  which  it  was  believed  had  become  incorporated 
in  the  ancient  administration.  Their  chief  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  establish  equality,  and  therefore  have  they 
summoned  the  provinces  to  exercise  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  common  with  the  administration."  Atten- 
tion is  then  drawn  to  the  four  first  chapters  of  the 
Statutes. 

As  the  requisite  nomination  of  new  officers  might 
disturb  the  harmony,  their  appointment  is  left  to  the 
■Chief- Administrator,  "who  takes  the  precedence  in  all 
meetings,"  and  thus  becomes  acquainted-  with  each 
member  personally.  Information  is  then  accorded  touch- 
ing money  transactions,  which  are  to  be  collected  and 
discharged  by  means  of  the  constitutions,  certificates, 
and  principally  by  the  contributions  of  individual  Lodges, 
under  the  appellation  don  gratuit,  to  the  now  generally 
accepted  authority  called  "Gratid  Ofient!' 

The  list  of  the  officers  forming  the  Qrand  Orient, 
is  composed  of  many  brilliant  names;  it  contains  the 
following :  Grand  Master,  Duke  of  Chartres ;  General 
Administrator,  Duke  of  Montmorency-Luxemburg;  Grand- 
Oonservator,  Count  of  Buzen9ois;  the  representative  of 
the  Grand  Master,  Prince  de  Rohan;  Grand  Orator, 
Baron  de  la  Chevalerie;  Grand  Expert,  Prince  de  Pig- 
natelly,  who  in  1770  received  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  London  the  patent  of  a  Grand  Master  for  Naples 
and  Sicily  &c. 

The  old  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  other  hand,  renewed 
her  former  protest,  and  on  the  30th  of  Aug.  declared 
the  National  Grand  Lodge,  as  unlawful,  surreptitious, 
and  irregular,  and  all  Masters  presiding,  taking  part  in 
their  decrees,  were  to  be  displaced  from  office,   and  on 
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the  following  day,  the  publication  of  a  history  of  Free- 
masonry was  announced  in  these  words:  "The  results 
of  the  closest  investigation,  which  will  greatly  contribute 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  which  has  been  introduced, 
and  to  undeceive  such  Masons,  as  imagine  that  Free- 
masonry is  derived  solely  from.  England."  Whether  this 
history  ever  appeared,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  same 
year  1773  there  was  published  the  "MSmoire  sur  I'Msfotre 
de  la  Franc-Magonnene,"  by  Br.  Lalande,  who  sup- 
ported the  views  of  the  Grand  Orient.  This  opposition 
of  the  ancient  Grand  Lodge  threw  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  Grand  Orient,  especially  as  regards  the 
correspondence,  as  they  themselves  scarcely  knew  their 
new  disciples.  All  the  documents,  registers,  deeds,  and 
all  authentic  memorials,  had  remained  in  the  Secretary's 
Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge ;  therefore  the  new  commu- 
nity could  not  answer  any  questions,  put  to  them  by 
lodges,  touching  their  antecedents.  The  members  of  the 
ancient  Grand  Lodge  were  neither  to  be  moved  by 
kindness,  nor  by  the  most  thundering  decrees  of  the 
Grand  0<:ient,  to  deliver  up  their  memorials.  The  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  went  *)  so  far,  as  to  procure  a  warrant 
from  the  lieutenant  of  police,  to  throw  the  keeper 
of  the  seal,  and  several  other  members  of  the  ancient 
Grand  Lodge,  into  prison.  But  this  violent  proceeding 
did  not  have  any  other  result,  than  increasing  the 
enmity  between  them,  and  causing  the  defection  of 
many  Lodges;  the  prisoners  were  soon  discharged  by 
the  police  and  the  delivering  up  of  the  memorials  was 
only  refused  with  the  greater  pertinacity. 

This  was  the  position  assumed  by  Freemasonry  in 
France,    in  1773,    the  same  year    as    that    in   which   in 


1)  Thory,  hist,  de  la  fond.,  p.  45 
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England  innovations  and  errors  had  crept  in,  through 
the  so-called  ancient  Masons,  and  in  Germany  through 
the  "strict  observance". 


3)     From  the  Installation  of  the  Grand  Kaster,  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  high  Degrees  of  the  Grand  Orient. 

(1773—1783.) 

The  new  constitution,  as  did  also  all  the  resolutions 
passed  since  March  5,  only  awaited  the  approval  and 
acceptance  of  the  Grrand  Master,  to  give  them  legal 
force.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  (Aug.  30,. 
1773),  to  depute  four  Grand  Officers  to  go  to  him,  and 
to  request  his  ratification  of  the  same.  The  DukCj. 
however,  would  not  receive  the  deputation,  not  so  much 
because  of  his  anger  excited  at  the  derisive  remarks 
concerning  his  new  dignity,  as  beca"use  he  ardently 
wished  to  receive  permission  again  to  appear  at  court. 
A  second  attempt  met  with  the  like  success,  and  not 
before  Oct.  14,  was  the  deputation  admitted  to  an 
audience,  which  congratulated  him  first  on  the  birth  of 
a  son,  and  then  besought  him  to  name  a  day  for  his 
installation.  This  took  place  *)  Oct.  22,  1773.  The  offi- 
cers took  an  oath,  and  the  Grand  Master  confirmed  the 
choice  of  Grand  Officers,  as  well  as  the  new  bye-laws 
and  regulations,  sealing  them  with  his  own  seal.  After 
this  had  taken  place,  he  superintfended  the  labors  of  the 
single  divisions,  the  Chamhre  d' Administration,  the  Gham- 
bre  des  Provinces  et  de  Paris,  in  which  latter,  the  orator 
Br.  Louis  le  Roi^)    said:    "The   national  body  has  con- 


1)  According  to  more  ancient  statements  22,  but  according  to  Thory, 
Oct.  28. 

2)  Kloss,  L.  0.  I,  page  190. 
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iided  to  us  the  management  of  the  capital  city;  masonry 
is  therein  represented  by  a  vast  number  of  Lodges  arid 
Masons  in  strange  chaos  and  confusion:  she  confides 
herself  to  our  care,  to  free  her  from  all  impurities ;  we 
remove  from  her  every  thing  that  is  unbecoming,  we 
reinstate  honorable  and  worthy  Masons  j  we  inflame 
her  zeal,  we  endeavor  to  introduce  regularity  in  all 
things  &o." 

From  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  the  Grande  Loge  Nationale  relinquished  this 
appellation,  and  adopted  that  of  Grand  Orient  de  France. 
Those  only  were  accounted  regular  lodges,  which  were 
provided  with  certificates  from  the  Grand  Orient,  and 
the  lodges  had  consequently  to  procure  new  warrants; 
a  revision  of  the  high  degrees  was  determined  upon, 
and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
lodges  were  strictly  enjoined  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  chief  community,  and  to  carry  on  their  business 
only  in  the  three  symbolical  degrees.  It  is 
however  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  this  admoni- 
tion, the  Grr.  Or.,  June  10,  1774,  entertained  the  very 
anomalous  idea  of  lodges  of  a,doption  for  women. 

Provincial  lodges.  As  the  holding  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Gr.  Or.  in  private  houses,  was  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, an'  appropriate  edifice  was  hired,  one 
which  had  formerly  been  the  Jesuit  College,  which  they 
moved  into  Aug.  12,  1774.  Br.  de  Lalande  made  the 
■opening  speech,  and  the  Gr.  Or.  infornaed  its  subordinate 
lodges,  of  this  event.  For  the  purpose  of  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  enormous  correspdndeitce,  on  Oct.  22,  1774, 
hey  again  referred  to  the  plan  before  conceived,  of 
establishing  provincial  lodges. 

France,  in  accordance  with  one  of  these  proposed 
plans,  was  to  be  divided  into  32  generalities ;  the  capital 
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city  of  each  should  form  the  chief  seat  of  a  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge,  which  should  consist  of  the  presiding 
Masters,  the  past  Masters,  and  certain  deputies.  The 
provincial  lodge  was  to  be  permitted  the  appointment 
of  a.  deputy  to  the  Gr.  Or.,  and  the  business  department 
of  the  new  society  would  be :  to  superintend  the  general 
condition  of  the  institution,  its  labors,  reforms,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  instructions  received  &c.;  to  be  the 
arbiters  of  all  disputes,  which  might  arise  between 
Brethren  and  Lodges,  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
officers  at  the  appointed  time,  and  for  the  proper  trans- 
mission of  the  memorials  &c.  This  plan  was  approved 
of,  it  is  true,  but  met  with  but  little  support,  so  that 
only  from  4 — 5  provincial  lodges  were  established,  of 
which  the  oldest  was  that  of  Lyons.  This  institution 
began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Gr.  Orient, 
therefore  Dec.  29,  1810,  it  was  entirely  done  away  with. 
In  the  winter,  St.  John's  Day,  Dec.  27,  a  most  im- 
portant resolution  was  taken,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  The  General  Administrator,  the  General  Conser- 
vator, and  the  fifteen  Grand  Officers  had  received  their 
offices  for  life  from  the  Grand  Master.  Luxemburg 
now  proposed,  and  was  seconded  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  proceeding,  that  their  offices  should  be  held  for 
three  years,  and  the  nomination  left  to  the  Grand  Orient. 
The  Grand  Master  himself  professed  his  readiness  to 
have  a  similar  change  made  in  his  office,  but  it  was 
not  accepted.  This  festival  was  rendered  worthy  of 
being  remembered  by  an  act  of  masonic  beneficence. 
Thirty-five  persons,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  not 
paying  the  money  for  their  children's  board  and  lodg- 
ing, were  set  free,  and  many  who  for  the  same  cause 
had  been  threatened  with  imprisonment,  were  by  the 
settlement  of  the  arrears  due,  delivered  from  the  im- 
pending danger. 
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The  Lodge  In  the  year  1775,  as  many  as  132  Lodges 
la  candenr.  }jad  joined  the  Grand  Orient,  but  only  one 
single  provincial  lodge  had  been  established.  At  the  end 
of  this  year,  Dec.  25,  the  Lodge  de  la  Gandeur,  at 
Paris,  in  which  the  Marquis  de  F^nelon  had  been 
initiated,  was  consecrated  by  the  Grand  Master  in  per- 
son. Among  the  brethren  who  attended,  one  hundred 
of  whom  are  expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  were  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  Washington's  companion  in  arms,  two  princes 
of  Hesse  &c.  Deeds  of  beneficence  marked  every  meet- 
ing of  this  lodge;  likewise  thanks  are  due  to  it,  that 
through  its  influence  the  "persecution  against  the  Free- 
masons, which  had  broken  out  in  Naplfes,  was  pijt  a 
stop  to. 
The  strict  obaervance  Brother  von  Wciler  had,  Feb.  27, 
u.  France.  ^774^  received  from  Br.  von  Hund,. 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  "strict  observance",  the  war- 
rant as  Gommissarius  generates  perpetuus  Visitatioms,. 
and  authority  to  re-establish  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
province  of  the  "strict  observance",  Auvergne,  Occitania^ 
and  Burgundy.  Thereupon  Weiler,  having  Prof.  H.  Ber- 
nard's ritual  of  the  high  degrees  with  him,  translated 
into  French,  undertook  a  sort  of  missionary  journey 
into  France,  where  the  system  had  taken  its  rise,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  succeeded  in 
winning  over  these  provinces  to  adopt  the  system  once 
more.  The  Grand  Orient,  whose  chief  officers  secretly 
belonged  to  the  "strict  observance",  resolved  May  5, 
1755,  to  unite  themselves  to  these  directories,  and  May 
31  of  the  following  year,  the  treaty  of  union  *)  was 
approved   of  by  a  very  large   majority.     As  this  treaty 


1)  It    consists    of    12    articles,    and    is    printed    in    KIoss,    France, 
page  210. 
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however,   had  been  contracted  by  masonic  communities, 
whose  ritual  had  been  drawn  up  according  to  a  foreign 
form,   the   Rite  rSforme  de  Dresde,   a  system,   the   real 
purpose   and  aim   of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Grand 
Orient,   and  which  traced  its  origin  to  a  foreign  source, 
the  French  national  feeling  was  unpleasantly  affected,  and 
it  was  deemed  by  the  Grand  Orient  a  sufficient  reason 
for  inditing  a  circular  epistle,   stating   their  motives  for 
so  doing.      Many  lodges  had  before   this    uttered  their 
opinions    concerning   this    deed    of  union,    at   the   \'Tery 
outset;    the  lodge  at  Eennes   called  it  an  unrighteous 
act,  and  demanded  its  abandonment,  "as  the  Grand  Orient 
was  not  invested  with  power'  sufficient  to  do  so,"   and 
by   degi-ees    the   dissatisfaction  of  the   French  brethren 
continued  to   spread.     The  provincial   Grand  Lodge   of 
Lyons  especially,  most  decidedly  opposed  it,  in  a  series 
of  pamphlets.     During   the   negotiations   in   the    Grand 
Orient  touching  the  acceptance  of  the  Scotch  directories, 
{of  the    strict   observance)    the    Grand   Master,    accom- 
panied by  his  wife,   made  an  imposing  journey  through 
France,    which  was   of  great  benefit  in  confirming  and 
increasing    the    authority    of    the    Grand    Orient.      This 
proved  to  be  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  ancient 
Grand  Lodge  was  by  no  means  its  only  opponent. 
New  superior       Shortly  after  this,    in  opposition  to  the  for- 
communities.  g^g^  (Q-erman)  system  of  Masonry,  a  national 
Scotch    system    was    established;    for   the  Lodge   of  St 
Lazarus,   instituted    by  L.   Th.   Bruneteau,    declared 
herself  in  1776  as  the  mother  lodge  du  Rite  Ecossais 
phihsophique  and  assumed,  the  name  "du  Gontrat  socwT. 
The  aims  of  this  system  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  German  Rosicrucians.     At  Metz   was   founded  the 
chapter    of    "St.    Theodor",     which    acknowledged    the 
revised  ritual   of  Saint  Martin;    at  Arras   there  was  a 
Scotch-Jacobite  chapter ;  at  Paris  the  Lodge  {A.  R.  i.  e. 
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Amis  reunis)  had  practised  since  1773  the  ritual  of  the 
Philaletheans  or  seekers  after  truth,  to  whose  secret 
-chapters  no  officer  of  the  Orand  Orient  was  admitted; 
^t  Montpellier,  in  1778,  in  the  Lodge  "de  la  SinciriU  des 
Coeurs",  a  Rosicrucian  chapter  was  instituted,  and 
the  Lodge  of  Philadelphians  at  Narbonne,  practised  the 
so-styled  Rite  jmmitif.  At  Rennes,  Masons  had  united 
under  the  title  "Sublimes  Slus  de  la  viriti"  &c.*)  Belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  high  degrees  was  so  firmly  rooted 
in  the  French  Masons,  that  if  dimmed  the  vision  of  the 
most  clear-sighted;  so  that  when  the  idea  of  knights 
Lad  been  exhausted,  they  easily  fell  into  other  absur- 
dities, such  as  second-sight,  theosophy  &c. 

cagiiostro.  All  thesc  exaggerations  and  profanations, 
which  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ancient  landmarks  and  principles  of 
Freemasonry,  were  far  exceeded  by  the  notorious 
dagliostro.^) 

This  bold,  unscrupulous  adventurer,  whose  real 
name  was  Joseph  Balsamo,  was  born  at  Palermo 
in  1743.  To  impetuous  eloquence  he  united  the  most 
consummate  impudence.  Having  acquired  a  certain 
■degree  of  medical  and  chemical  knowledge,  after  having 
married  the  beautiful  Lorenza  Feliciani  in  Rome,  he 
travelled  about,  from  Lisbon  to  Petersburg,  under  as- 
sumed names,  such  as  the  Marquis  de  Bellegrini,  Count 
^elix,  but  chiefly  that  of  Count  Cagliostro,  plundering  all 
the  credulous,  sometimes  calling  himself  a  maker  of 
gold,  sometimes  a  conjurer,   or   a  dealer  in  miraculous 


1)  See  Thory,  liist.  de  la  fondation  du  Gr.  Or.  (Monde  Mac. 
III.  vol.  page  553.) 

2)  Vide  amongBt  others  the  "Life  and  deeds  of  Jos.  Balsamo  &c." 
From  the  law-suit  carried  on  against  him  in  Rome  in  1790  &c.  Franken- 
thal  1790.  Also  the  article  "Cagliostro"  by  the  Latomia-Society  in  New 
Tork  in  the  Masonic  Eclectic,  vol.  I,  No.  3.  (1860)  New  York. 

Find  el,  History  of  Freemasonry.  16 
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cures,  to  restore  youth,  to  prolong  life,  and  re-awaken 
passions,  which  had  long  died  out.  His  disciples  attained 
to  a  physical  new-birth  and  lived  5557  years,  if  accord- 
ing to  the  directions,  they  had  received,  they  made  use 
once  every  fifty  years  of  a  cure  in  the  country,  which 
lasted  forty  days,  and  were  bled,  during  ftdl  moon  in 
the  month  of  May,  taking  three  grains  of  Materia  -prima 
at  several  times,  drinking  distilled  water,  and  eating 
very  little  solid  food. 

What  he  gained  elsewhere,  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  that,  which  he  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
Freemasons.  Having  in  1770  been  initiated  into  a  Lodge- 
in  London,  into  which  he  was  admitted  with  the  hope 
of  learning  something  from  him  of  the  Rosicrucian  tenets, 
he  passed  through  the  three  degrees  in  one  day,  ini- 
tiating his  wife  at  the  same  time,  that  she  might  here- 
after be  of  use  to  him,  he  then  went  to  Grermany,. 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  strict  observance, 
and  received  instruction  fi-om  Christ.  Nic.  von  Schroeder 
in  Theosophy  and  the  secret  sciences.  Armed  with  all 
this  information,  and  having  in  his  possession  a  manu- 
script, he  had  bought  in  England,  written  by  a  certain 
George  Cofton,  he  set  about  founding  a  new  system  of 
masonry,  which  was  called  by  him  the  Egyptian  *) 
masonry,  and  was  afterwards  celebrated,  especially  in 
France.  He  was  the  head,  under  the  title  of  Qrani 
Cophta^)  (Grandkopt)  and  his  wife  Grandkophtin.  The 
members  were  styled,  simply,  Kopten  and  Kopfinnen', 
for  the  order  was  for  both  sexes,  he  initiating  the  men, 
she  the  women.     In  the  Woman's  Lodge,    the  presiding 


1)  This  extravagant  order  continued  to  exist  from  about  the  year 
1782—88.  —  The  Jlisraimic  system  in  France  (99  degrees)  likewisfc 
styles  its  ritual,  Egyptian. 

2)  See  the  Grandlsophta.     Comedy  in  five  acts.     By  Goethe. 
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female  was  called  the  "Queen  of  Sheba".  The  advan- 
tages held  out  to  the  initiated  were,  the  prolongation 
of  life,  a  new-birth  both  physically  and  morally  (the 
latter  consisting  in  the  attainment  of  original  purity), 
dominion  over  the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  possession 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Longevity  was  secured  by 
the  use  of  strengthening  medicines,  and  by  drinking 
Egyptian  wines,  into  which  stimulants  had  been  pre- 
viously infused  by  him,  and  by  ointments  for  the  skin 
for  the  "Koptinnen".  The  science  of  Theurgy  was  prac- 
tically exemplified  on  children,  who  having  been  properly 
trained  for  the  purpose,  were  introduced  into  the  assem- 
blies, and  there  after  innumerable  incantations  were 
favored  with  visions.  The  philosopher's  stone  he  kindly 
prepared  for  his  friends,  charging  them  ten  times  more, 
than  the  gold,  which  he  had  put  in  it,  was  worth.  In 
1779,  Cagliostro  introduced  his  ritual  into  Mitau  in 
Courland,  founding  several  Lodges  there,  and  so  far 
ingratiating  himself  into  -  the  favor  of  Countess  E 1  i  s  e 
von  der  Recke,  that  she  recommended  him  to  the 
Empress  Katharine  of  Russia.  However  when  she  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  impostor,  she  unmasked  him  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  was  translated  into  the  Russian  lan- 
guage: "Information  concerning  the  sojourn  of  the 
notorious  Cagliostro  in  Mitau  in  1779,  and  of  the  magic 
arts  practised  by  him.  Berlin  1787."  He  then  wandered 
to  France,  where  he  for  the  first  time,  felt  himself  com- 
pletely at  home.  He  became  there  the  hero  of  the  day;, 
he  was  designated  the  great  or  the  "divine"  Cagliostro, 
Persons  of  rank  wore  his  portrait,  and  that  of  his  wife 
in  rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  fans  The  nobility  pointed  to- 
his  bust  of  marble  or  bronze,  which  adorned  their  state 
rooms. 

In  1782,  he  appeared  in  Lyons,  where  he  established 
a    "Mother  lodge   of  the  Egyptian  rite",   under  the  title 

1(5* 
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*'the  triumph  of  wisdom"  From  this  one,  a  numerous 
family  of  daughter  lodges,  were  rapidly  developed.  He 
gained  very  considerable  sums  by  conferring  constitu- 
tions on  these  lodges,  besides  being  well  paid  by  all 
those,  who  were  admitted  members.  The  Parisians 
burned  with  impatience  to  receive  the  hero  within  their 
walls.  At  length  he  made  his  appearance,  and  every 
one  was  filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  After  such  a 
reception,  he  presumed,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  lodges.  But  in  this 
he  deceived  himself.  By  degrees  his  fraud  became 
manifest;  in  the  affair  of  the  necklace,  the  police  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  so  that  he  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  quit  France  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  He  went  to  London,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  new  field  for  his  operations. 
But  the  Inquisition  put  a  stop  to  his  career;  Dec.  27, 
1789  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  a  trial,  which 
lasted  many  years,  the  Inquisition  condemned  him  to 
death,  which  the  Pope  changed  into  imprisonment  for 
life.     He  died  in  1795. 

The  Mot  Of  the    further   proceedings    of  the  Grand 

de  semestre.  Orient  WO  will  mention :  a)  the  resolution  of 
Feb.  21,  1777,  which  forbids  the  Lodges  and  Masons 
"to  have  anything  printed  until  they  have  produced  their 
Manuscript;  b)  that  the  lawful  age  for  the  initiation  of 
an  apprentice  was  21,  of  a  Fellow  23,  and  of  a  Master 
25.  July  3,  1777,  the  Grand  Master  appeared  for  the 
first  time  since  his  installation,  in  the  solemnly  adorned 
ball  of  the  Grand  Orient,  and  for  the  last  time  too,  as 
it  would  seem.  "Convinced,  by  long  experience,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  to  keep 
away  spurious  masons,  we  do  not  think  we  can  do 
-wrong,  to  ask  the  Grand  Master  to  communicate  to  the 
regular  masons  a  word  once  in  six  months,   which  will 
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make  them  known  as  such,  to  the  lodges,  which  they 
may.  respectively  visit."  This  the  Grand  Master*)  im- 
mediately did,  and  since  then  this  Mot  de  Semestre  ha» 
been  communicated  every  half  year. 

Voltaire's  In  the  following  year  1778  the  Lodge  of 
imti!i,tion.  "Nine  Sisters",  which  had  been  established, 
by  Lalande,  and  had  been  quickly  joined  by  members^ 
of  superior  intellectual  attainmen.ts,  was  distinguished 
by  the  initiation  of  Voltaire  among  their  number^ 
Franklin  and  Count  de  Gebelin  introduced  him  into  the- 
Temple;  the  examination  related  to  mere  moral  que- 
stions, and  the  usual  forms  were  dispensed  with.  "His^ 
initiation  was  a  triumph  for  himself,  and  of  incalculable- 
benefit  to  those  present."  Immediately  after  his  initia- 
tion he  was  transferred  to  the  Orient,  where  the  presid- 
ing master,  Lalande,  welcomed  him.  Many  persons  of 
distinction,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  George^ 
Forster,  adorned  this  lodge,  each  in  his  sphere,  actively 
endeavoring  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  No  meeting  was  held,  without  some  exposition 
taking  place,  either  on  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  or 
art,  nor  any  in  which  considerable  sums  were  not  col- 
lected for  benevolent  purposes,  and  reports  made  con- 
cerning the  appropriation  of  these  sums.  At  that  time 
lodges  of  adoption  or  Women's  lodges  were  convened^ 
dependent  upon  this  and  other  lodges,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 

In  this  year  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  again  made 
a,  move:  Jan.  18,  1788,  she  had  published  a  list  of  her 
officers,  and  continued  to  do  so  uniijterruptedly  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  A  copy  of  their 
-Statutes,  accompanie/i  by  a  circular  epistle,  was  likewise 


1)  Thory   erroneously   fixes   the   date   of  the   communication    of  tliia 
Parole  to  Oct.  22,  1773. 
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published,  which  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as 
from  it  we  learn,  that  since  1773,  none  of  their  doings 
had  been  made  public.  In  a  simple  and  moderate  tone, 
which  contrasts  pleasingly  with  that  assumed  by  the 
Grand  Orient,  they  therein  strive,  to  establish  their 
rights.  Kloss  gives  this  singular  document  in  its  en- 
ti  rety. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  the  Scotch 
•directories  in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy  invited  to  a  Con- 
vent  National  des  Gaules  in  Lyons,  which  assembly  was 
actually  convened  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  The  name  of 
^'Templars"  was  exchanged  for  that  of  "■Chevalier  bien- 
Jaisant  de  la  sainte  citS",  and  some  unimportant  changes 
in  the  ritual  of  the  "strict  observance"  were  made, 
without  however  causing  any  breach  with  this  latter. 
-The  Martinists.  The  Centre  from  whence  these  ''■Chevaliers 
hienfaisants"  dealt  out  their  sublime  wisdom  was  from 
"the  Lodge  "des  Amis  rSunis"  in  Paris,  mentioned  above, 
they  on  their  part  being  enlightened  by  a  small  number 
of  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  formerly 
attached  to  the  degree  of  the  "Philosophes  inconnus" 
but  afterwards  to  the  "Philalethes",  calling  their  union 
a  "divine  order".  The  symbolic  books,  in  which  this 
■order  vouchsafed  to  manifest  the  only  true  light,  to 
4he  masonic  world,  were  the  celebrated  work:  "Error 
«nd  Truth''  {Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  VSritS),  translated  by 
■Olaudius  into  German,  and  "The  true  pictm-e  of  the 
relations  between  God,  Man,  and  the  Universe"  (Tableau 
naturel  etc.  entre  Di'eUjl'hom.me  etl'univers).  The  most  con- 
spicuous disseminators  of  this  light  were  the  Brothers 
"Villermoz,  St.  Amand,  Count  de  Lerney,  Saint  Martin  &c. 
^rom  this  latter,  the  adherents  of  this"  mystical-theo- 
sophic  system  received  the  name  of  Martinists. 

L.  C.  de  Saint  Martin,  born  at  Amboise  in  1743, 
died  at  Paris  in  1803,  was  a  French  officer,   who  made 
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himself  known  as  a  disciple  of  Martin  Paschalis  and  of 
rJacob  Boehnie,  some  of  whose  writings  he  translated, 
obtaining  for  the  extravagant  notions  of  his  master  a 
favorable  hearings  on  account  of  his  general  knowledge 
and  pleasing  exterior.  He  transferred  some  of  his  ideas 
to  Masonry,  which  he  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
the  deity,  forming  a  new  system  of  ten  degrees  in  two 
Temples.  The  first  Temple  consisted  of:  1)  Apprentice 
^^  2)  Fellow  ^  3)  Master  —  4)  Ancient  Master  — 
-5)  Elected  one  —  6)  Grand  Architect  —  7)  Mason  of 
the  Mystery.—  The  second  temple  embraced:  8)  Prince 
^f  Jerusalem  —  9)  Knight  of  Palestine  —  10)  Kadosch 
^r  Saint.  —  This  system  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
seven  degrees,  and  bore  the  name  of  "Eccossisme  rSformS 
de  St.  Martin".  In  1778^  in  the  convent  of  Lyons,  it 
became  united  to  that  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
-"strict  observance".  1) 

All  these  different  chapters  and  lodges  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  Grand  Orient ;  they  refused  all  connection 
with  it,  and  frustrated  every  attempt  that  was  made  to 
comprehend  them  within  its  jurisdiction. 

All  these  impediments  made  the  Grand  Orient  less 
presumptuous  in  her  tone,  or  at  least  ca,used  her  to 
rchange  her  line  of  policy.  She  declared  to  the  various 
.masonic  directories,  independent  of  her,  that  it  wa,s  not 
.her  intention,  nor  did  it  lie  in  her  power,  to  declare 
herself  the  supreme  authority  of  all  the  masonic  frater- 
nities in  France;  that  she  accorded  to  every  one  free 
leave,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  light,  which  she  could 
jiot  herself  bestow.  Her  jurisdiction  extended  solely 
over  those  Lodges  having  the  French  ritual,  and  her 
.dominion  was  based  simply  upon  the  free  will  of  her 


1)  For   further   particulars    of  St.  Martin,    see    "Handbl£.    of  Frce- 
dcnaaonry",  I,  282: 
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adherents  &c.  With  these  and  similar  declarations  did 
she  seek  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Directories  of  the- 
other  systems.  But  in  secret  she  was  more  than  ever 
active  in  carrying  out  her  former  plan. 
Trinmpii  of  the  The  mania  for  higher  degrees,  continued 
higi  Degrees,  ^o  be  in  the  asccndant,  and  the  respect 
shewn  to  such  as  adopted  them,  became  every  day  more 
positive.  -To  counteract  this,  the  Grand  Orient  deter- 
Tnined  to  abate  some  of  her  masonic  strictness,  audi 
likewise  accept  the  high  Degrees.  A  revision  of  her 
system  was  debated  on,  but  again  abandoned,  as  the 
committees  were  not  inclined  to  incorporate  the  high 
degrees,  in  their  system.  In  1782  however  a  commission 
was  appointed  under  the  title  "Ghamhre  des  Grades" ,- 
which  after  having  been  occupied  five  years  with  these 
degrees,  submitted  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  Grand 
Orient.  Four  high  degrees  were  proposed,  viz:  Elw, 
'  C'kevalter  d' Orient,  Eccossais,  and  Chevalier  Rose- Croix j 
which  being  compiled  from  all  the  other  degrees,  were- 
supposed  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  masonic  science. 
The  Grand  Orient  approved  of  the  proposition,  submitted 
by  the  commission,  and  immediately  declared  that  these 
were  the  only  high  degrees,  which  could  be  accepted 
by  the  lodges  under  her  jurisdiction.  The  introduction 
of  these  four  high  degrees  into  French  Masonry  was 
attended  with  most  prejudicial  consequences.  Most  of 
the  St.  John's  Lodges  regarded  these  regulations  as  an 
absurd  innovation,  and  the  directors  and  members  of 
the  high  degrees,  saw  in  it  a  profanation  of  their 
mysteries.  Consequently  the  new  system  was  every- 
where rejected,  and  even  in  France  very  few  Lodges 
accepted  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Grand  Orient 
carried  on  her  scheme  uninterruptedly,  and  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  induce  the  Directors  of  some  other 
systems,  so  far  to  unite  with  them,   as  to   acknowledge^ 
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■the  Grand  Orient,  the  chief  of  all  the  Lodges  of  sym- 
bolic Masonry  in. France,  for  which  concession  the 
Gt.  Or.  guaranteed,,  neither  to  disturb  them  in  the 
practise  of  their  ritual,  nor  to  hinder  their  distributing 
letters  of  affiliation  for  the  higher  degrees  of  their- 
system.*)  Associations  of  this  kind  were,  it  is  true, 
nothing  more  than  mere  peace  compacts,  but  at  any 
rate,  they  secured  to  the  Gr.  Orient  this  advantage, 
that,  diminishing  the  number  of  her  enomies,  and  being 
supported  by  the  appeased  directories,  she  was  placed 
upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  Grand  Lodge,^ 
which  in  1781  had  again  given  tokens  of  existence, 
and  in  1783  had  issued  to  her  subordinate  lodges  her 
long  promised  report  of  her  doings,  in  the  publication 
^'Instruction  Historique".  Thus  stood  the  two  chief  lodges 
in  continued  mutual  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to- 
single  lodges  of  direction,  till  at  length  the  French 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  but  at  the  same 
time  snapped  the  bands  of  the  fraternity  in  twain. 


E.    Germany, 

(1736-1783). 

1)  Indroduction  and  first  propagation  of  Freemasonry. 

The  German  fraternity  of  Stonemasons,  was  not  itt 
a  condition  to  develop  new  vigor,  nor  promote  th& 
•interests  of  Freemasonry  to  any  very  considerable 
degree;  it  vegetated  in  secret  under  the  pressure  of 
prohibitory  laws,  and  the  yoke  of  party  spirit.    But  the; 


1)  Etat  dn  Grand  Or.  de  France.     T.  IV.  2.  p.  19. 
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iroad  and  comprehcDsive  signification  which  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  imparted  to  the  fraternity,  interested 
-every  one  in  its  favor,  fulfiUing  the  desires  of  all  those 
in  Germany,  who  were  longing  for  the  uniting  of  all 
right  minded  people,  to  practise  what  was  right,  and  to 
carry  out  the  ideal  of  earthly  perfection.  Among  the 
Hasons  initiated  in  England,  were  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  Grermans  of  good  family,  who  were  all  more 
or  less  zealously  engaged  in  producing  an  entrance  of 
the  brotherhood  into  Germany,  which  became  so  much 
the  easier  after  the  election  of  the  king  of  Hanover  to 
the  English  throne,  and  the  active  commercial  inter- 
-course  kept  up  between  the  Ijsro  nations.  Even  as  early 
■as  1730,  we  find  everywhere  in  North,  West,  and  Cen- 
tral Germany ')  members  of  the  society,  wherever  they 
met,  whether  in  their  travels  or  in  watering  places, 
uniting  together,  and  forming  temporary  lodges,  which 
-only  required  hastily  improvised  arrangements  and  equip- 
ments.*) Their  work  consisted  in  the  communication 
of  mutual,  masonic  intelligence,  in  reading  aloud  the 
Book  of  constitutions,  and  in  catechising.  In  1733  the 
■Grand  Master,  Brother  Count  Strathmore,  granted  per- 
mission to  "eleven  German  gentlemen  and  good  breth- 
ren" in  Hamburg,  to  found  a  permanent  lodge,  con- 
cerning which  however  we  possess  no  further  informa- 
tion ;  it  being  not  till  1737  that  a  lodge  without  a  name 
:first  came  into  active  operation  in  that  town.  In  1741 
it  assumed  the  title  of  "Absalom",  after  Brother  Liitt- 
mann  had  in  1740,  received  his  patent  of  Provincial 
<3rrand  Master,  from  England;  this  name  it  still  bears; 
in  the   same  year  (1741)   the  proceedings   of  the  Prov. 


1)  See  W.  Keller,  Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Germany. 

2)  See    "Freemasonry  in  the  O.  of  Hannorer.    1860."     P.  1.     Hist, 
•of  Fr.  Voigts. 
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Or.  Lodge    of  Hamburg   and   of  Lower   Saxony    were 
opened.    It  was  the  most  ancient  masonic  Mother  Lodge 
in  Germany.    Brother  H.  W.  von  Marschall,  who  in 
1737  had  been  nominated  by  the  Grand  Master  Darnley, 
Provincial   Grand  Master   in    Upper   Saxony,    does   not 
•  -appear  to  have  displayed  especial  zeal  in  the  cause. 
Frederick  the      Freemasoury  first  enjoyed  consideration  and 
Great.       ^  firm  footing  in  Germany,   when  the  highly- 
lifted  Crown-prince,    afterwards  King  Frederick  II.   of 
Prussia,   was  initiated.     Without  his  influence,   Masonry 
in  Germany   would,  have  hardly  met  with  support,    nor 
have   been  very  extensively  disseminated;  this  example 
soon  induced   many  other  German  princes  to  do  as   he 
had  done.   These  persuaded  the  nobility  around  them  to 
join,    and  thus  it   happened,    that    at    the   close   of  the 
Seven  years'  War,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  noble 
iirth  or  of  high  breeding,  to  belong  to  the  Fraternity. 

Upon  occasion  of  a  visit  *),  which  Frederick  Wil- 
iiam,  accompanied  by  the  Crown-prince,  paid  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Loo,  in  Geldern,  the  conversation 
-during  dinner,  turned  upon  Freemasonry.  The  king, 
who  had  already  heard  of  it  as  an  English  invention, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  orthodox  views  on  religion, 
-and  of  the  distrust  excited  in  his  mind  towards  it,  by 
the  clergy,  could  not  tolerate  it,  spoke  of  it  slightingly 
-and  harshly;  while  Count  von  Lippe-Buckeburg,  who 
w^as  present,  defended  it  with  such  ingenuous  ardour, 
that  the  Crown-prince  soon  expressed  a  wish,  to  be 
received  into  a  fraternity,  which  owned  amongst  its 
jnembers,  men  who  were  such  sincere  lovers  of  truth. 
The  Count   raised   difficulties,    and  represented  to   him 


1)  See  "Freemasons  Library.  Berlin,  1792.  3rd  Edition.  I.  Piece." 
Page  57;  —  "2?er  Ziegeldecker  im  0.  von  Altenburg,  Von  LiUzelborger." 
1836.    9.  Piece. 
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the  danger  to  which  such  a  step  might  expose  him^ 
But  nothing  daunted  Frederick,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  on  his  return  his  initiation  should  take- 
place  at  Brunswick,  and  a  Deputation  of  the  Hamburg 
Lodge  "Absalom"  was  ordered  to  be  there  in  readiness. 
Brunswick  was  the  place  chosen,  as  it  was  hoped  that, 
as  many  strangers  were  present,  it  being  the  annual 
fair,  the  initiation  might  the  more  easily  be  concealei 
from  the  cognisance  of  his  suspicious  father.  The  less 
his  parent  durst  know  of  the  matter,  the  better  pleased. 
did  the  son  become  with  the  inauguration,  which  was 
consummated  on  the  night  of  Aug.  14,  with  closed 
doors,  in  the  presence  of  Brothers  von  Bielefeld,  von 
Oberg,  von  Lowen,  von  Kielmannsegge,  von  Lippe- 
Btickeburg  &c.,  according  to  the  ancient  usages.*)  The 
initiation  of  his  companion,  Count  von  Wartensleben,. 
took  place  immediately  afterwards.  About  four  o'cioek- 
in  the  morning,  this  memorable  deed  was  concluded. 
Very  soon  after  his  return  home,  a  lodge  was  secretly 
organised  in  the  castle  of  Rheinsberg,  and  the  number 
of  members  made  privy  to  the  transaction  was  aug- 
mented, and  when,  in  1740,  Frederick  ascended  the 
throne,  he  himself  wielded  the  hammer,  and  conducted 
the  first  work  with  his  own  hand  at  the  castle  in  Char- 
lottenburg,  June  20.  In  that  same  year  Sept.  13,  at  his 
instigation,  a  new  Lodge  was  established  in  Berlin, 
which  was  called  "zu  den  drei  WeUkugeln"  (the  three 
Globes),  and  in  1744  it  was  advanced  to  be  the  Grand. 
Mother  Lodge.  The  King  assumed  the  office  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  continued  to  bear  the  title,  even  though 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  cares  that  govern- 
ment entailed  on  him,  he  was  prevented  from  attending- 


1)  Frederick  had  begged   to  be  treated  like  any  other  person.     See: 
Keller,  Deutschl.,  page  182. 
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"to  his  masonic  duties;  but  in  1747,  for  the  actual  trans- 
action of  business,  a  vice-Grand  Master  was  nominated> 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Beck,  when  the  statutes  were 
revised,  a  suitable  place  for  their  meetings  engaged, 
«,nd  the  finances  regulated. 

Francis  I.  What  the  protection  of  Frederick  the  Great 
had  been  for  Freemasonry  in  Prussia,  was  in  like 
manner  secured  in  Austria  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  Born  Dec.  8,  1708,  he  was  in  1731,  when 
Duke  of  Lothringen,  first  made  an  apprentice  and  then 
■a  fellow,  at  the  Hague,  the  Duke  of  Chesterfield  in  the 
dhair,  and  afterwards  became  Master,  in  London,  under 
■the  name  of  "Brother  Lothringen.^^ 

His  wife  Maria  Theresa  looked  with  disfavor 
on  the  Fraternity,  but  it  throve  notwithstanding,  and 
many  Lodges  were  silently  formed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  as  also  in  Prague,  and  other  towns. 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  times,  it  is  true,  that 
Prancis  shewed  but  little  taste  for  the  homely  simplicity 
■of  Freemasonry,  being  far  more  inclined  to  the  absur- 
-dities  of  Alchemy;  still  however  we  do  not  find  him 
■only  at  his  crucible,  but  wherever  he  could  be  active  in 
Freemasonry.  He  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
1;he  fine  arts,  shewed  toleration  in  religion,  relieved  the 
poor,  and  more  than  once  placed  his  own  life  in  peril, 
when  he  endeavored  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  ones 
from  perishing,  at  the  conflagration  in  Vienna,  and  at 
the  inundation  of  the  Danube.  To  the  tutor  of  Iris 
iighly  gifted  son  he  wrote:  "My  son  shall  be  instructed 
in  history  in  such  a  way  that  the  faults  and  evil  deeds 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  shall  no  more  be  con- 
cealed from  him,  than  their  virtues."  When  in  1737 
he  assumed  the  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  he 
aiot  merely  put  a.  stop  to  all  persecution  of  the  Freemasons 
in  his  dominions,  but  took  their  part  against  the  clergy. 
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New  Lodges.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  the  Institutioa 
advanced  much  more  rapidly.  The  Margrave  of  Bay- 
reuth,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Berlin,  founded,  in  1741^ 
the  Grand  Mother  Lodge  of  "The  Sun"  {Zur  Sonney 
at  Bayreuth,  whence  proceeded,  in  the  same  year,  the- 
St.  John's  Lodge  "Eleusis  zur  V erschwiegenh.eii''  \  Brother 
G.  L.  Mehmet  von  Konigtreu,  who  had  been  initiated 
in  Hamburg,  established  1744—46  the  Lodge  "Frederick" 
in  Hanover,  which  is  still  in  operation;  Brother  von 
Rutowsky,  Lieut.  General,  and  subsequently  Provincial 
Grand  Master  in  Upper  Saxony,  had  formed  several 
lodges  in  Dresden  in  1738  and  39,  whence,  in  1741,. 
proceeded  the  present  Lodge  of  "Minerva  of  the  three- 
Palm  trees"  in  Leipzig.  In  the  year  1742  at  Frankfurt  o.M. 
the  Lodge  of  "Unity"  appeared,  and  there  shot  up 
around  many  spurious  lodges,  which  was  the  more  easily 
effected,  as  many  Warrants  of  lodges  were  handed  over 
to  individuals,  and  a  solid  controlling  central  point  was 
wanting. 

All  the  German  lodges,  at  first  only  knew  the  thi-ee 
St.  John's  degrees;  the  Constitution  book  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  was  the  base  of  their  operations,, 
and  was  considered  as  their  only  Statute-book,  though,, 
most  assuredly,  there  soon  arose  the  necessity  of  having 
by-laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  certain 
localities.  The  Ritual,  which  Prichard  had  published  in 
his  work  "Freemasonry  dissected",  was  taken  as  a  rule 
of  guidance,  and  was  joined  by  way  of  appendix  to 
the  translation  of  the  English  book  of  constitutions,, 
which  had  appeared  at  Frankfurt  o.  M.  in  1741  and  42. 
As  at  first,  in  many  places,  only  Masons  were  made,  the 
initiation  into  the  Fraternity  did  not  immediately  confer 
the  right  of  being  admitted  members  of  a  lodge;  this 
often  took  place  only  when  they  had  received  the 
Master's   degree   and  after  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote. 
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The  single  lodges  being  very  independent,  it  was  most 
natural,  that  they  should  dispose  their  affairs  as  seemed 
best  in  their  own  eyes,  which  much  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  The  various  rituals  in  use  are  thus, 
easily  explained.*)  Greater  intellectual  activity  in.  the 
lodges,  could  not  be  looked  for,  while  these  general 
initiations  and  advancements  continued,  though  the  Lodge- 
in  Naumburg  required  from  its  members  the  acqidsition 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  handing  in  of  at  least  one 
written  lecture  during  the  year,  while  in  Brunswick  in 
1763,  masonic  meetings  were  convened  weekly,  for  the- 
purpose  of  learning  and  advancing  the  royal  art.  That 
in  this  earlier  period,  persons  from  the  upper  ranks 
more  especially  joined  the  society,  is  manifest  from 
what  has  been  already  stated ;  unfortunately  it  was  only 
the  opulent,  who  could  share  in  the  business  of  the 
lodges,  as  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  members,, 
the  frequent  and  even  magnificent  donations  demanded 
and  bestowed,  and  the  really  splendid  banquets  which 
took  place,  it  was  altogether  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking. It  seems  too  that  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
lodges  themselves  preferred  looking  to  the  higher  classes 
and  rich  merchants  for  support,  rather  than  to  the 
people  and  the  citizens ;  as  for  example,  in  Brunswick  ^) 
it  happened  that  a  tradesman  wishing  to  be  made  a 
Mason,  was  supported  by  the  nobility  among  the  mem- 
bers, but  rejected  by  the  citizens. 

As  the  Brotherhood  were  bound  to  pay  more  regard- 
to  the  disposition  and  worthiness  of  the  applicant,  than 
to  his  high  birth,  this   exclusiveness  was  unpardonable,. 


1)  See  Eckstein,  Hist,  of  the  Freemasons  lodge  in  Halle;  Merzdorf,, 
Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Oldenburg;  Lachmann,  Hist,  of  Freennasonry 
in  Brunswick ;  Polick,  Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Mecklenburg  &c. 

2)  See  Lachmann,  L.  c.  page  15. 
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and  moreover,  the  healthy  practical  good  sense  of 
people  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life  would  have  pre- 
served the  lodges  from  many  errors,  into  which  in  the 
succeeding  years  they  fell. 

2)    Further  spread  and  derelopinent  of  German  Hasonry. 

Scarcely  had  the  high  degrees  taken  root  in  France, 
^when,  with  all  their  attendant  evils,  they  were  surrepti: 
tiously  transmitted  to  Grermany.  But  before  examining 
further  into  its  introduction  and  advancement,  we  will 
first  dwell  upon  the  propagation  in  Germany,  of  Masonry 
in  general. 

Berlin.  The    Grand   royal   Mother  Lodge    "zu   den 

^rei  Welthugeln"  (of  the  three  Globes)  in  Berlin,  imitat- 
ing the  example  set  them  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  organised  a  Stewards'  Lodge,  to  manage  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  society.  This  occasioned  great 
luxury  to  be  displayed  at  their  festivals,  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  was  an  inducement  to  members  join- 
ing, who  did  not  prove  a  desirable  acquisition.  To 
prevent  persons  unlawfully  constituted,  from  sharing  in 
the  business  of  the  lodges,  a  new  sign  was  adopted, 
and  communicated  to  the  other  lodges.  Hamburg  and 
Frankfurt  agreed  to  do  the  same,  and  the  latter,  as  an 
extra  precautionary  means  *),  gave  to  its  members  in 
the  way  of  certificate,  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  names  of 
ihe  Master  and  Wardens  were  recorded.  But  neither 
this  arrangement,  nor  another  proposition  made  by 
Brother  von  Heinitz  in  Brunswick  in  1762,  that  all 
Tegularly  constituted  lodges  should  enter  into  correspon- 
dence, ever  met  with  general  approbation.   As  the  King 


1)  See  Keller,  L.  c.  page  102. 
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could  not,  for  want  of  time,  pay  much  atisentioh  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Lodges,  and  the  Vice  Grand  Master 
Holstein-Beck  was  dead,  the  Great  Mother  Lodge  had 
in  1755  no  superintendent;  although  the  revised  statutes 
prohibited  any  fresh  election  of  officers  before  Michael- 
mas, yet  the  senior  master  Brother  Sarry  made  pre- 
parations in  May  for  nominating  a  Vice  Grand  Master, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Brother  von  Rammelsberg. 
This  conduct  caused  a  rupture:  many  of  the  Brethren 
protested  against  the  proceeding,  and  the  Lodge  "la 
petite  Concorde"  constituted  in  1754,  by  the  Mother  lodge, 
declared  the  election  unlawful,  renounced  all  fellowship 
with  the  others,  celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  John  in 
Charlottenburg,  and  all  the  solicitations  of  the  Mother 
Lodge  proved  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean  time,  Brother 
von  Rammelsberg  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 
A  Lodge  of  French  brethren  formed  in  Berlin,  in  J  760, 
obtained  permission  in  the  following  year  to  include 
Germans  among  its  members;  they  changed  their  name 
to  that  of  "de  l'Amiti6  aux  trots  Colombes",  and  at  a 
proposal,  made  by  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Grand 
Mother  Lodge,  Brother  von  Printzen,  they  declared 
themselves  willing  to  unite  with  the  two  other  Lodges 
in  Berlin.  The  Lodge  "la  Coricorde"  likewise  expressed 
her  readiness  to  do  the  same,  provided  a  less  circum- 
scribed constitution  were  accorded  her,  that  she  should 
be  considered  as  the  eldest  daughter  Lodge,  and  that 
the  Lodge  "la  Filidt^'  ^)  founded  by  her  in  Magdeburg, 
should  be  recognised  as  regularly  constituted.  Therefore 
May  20,  a  general  lodge  of  officers  was  held;  the  plan 
submitted  to  their  consideration  by  Brother  von  Printzen, 
(highly   esteemed   both   as    a    man    and  a  Mason),    was 


1)  Now  called  "Ferdinand  zur  Gluckseligkeit" . 
Fiudel,  History  of  Freemasonry. 
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accepted,  and  a  superior  masonic  tribunate,  composed 
of  one  Grand  Master  and  two  Grand  Wardens,  was 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  any  disputed  ques- 
tions, which  might  arise.  This  institution  did  not  long 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  endeavors  of  the  Mother 
Lodge,  to  draw  her  daughter  lodges  into  closer  union 
with  herself,  were  also  fruitless.  However,  from  1763 — 64 
several  new  lodges  were  formed,  in  Aschersleben, 
Hirschberg,  Danzig,  Stettin  &c. 

Hanover.  The   lodge    „Frederick"    in    Hanover    did 

not  make  immediate  use  of  the  Warrant,  granted  her 
in  1744,  but  it  first  came  into  active  operation  in  1746, 
for  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  that  town  had  instituted 
an  inquiry*)  against  the  Theologian  Kirchmann,  who 
had  been  initiated  in  Harburg,  and  it  had  forbidden  all 
clergymen  to  belong  to  any  fraternity  whatever,  which 
proceeding  raised  considerable  distrust  in  the  mind  of 
the  public.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  existence  of  a 
lodge  was  at  first  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  In  the 
year  1747,  the  lodge  „Frederick",  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Prov.  Grand  Master  Liittmann,  established  a  so- 
called  deputation  lodge  ^)  in  Gottingen,  bearing  the 
same  name,  but  which  however')  in  1753  was  dissolved;, 
the  very  active  new  Master  in  the  chair,  Br.  Hiniiber 
conferred  a  warrant  on  Brother  J.  F.  R.  von  Sporcke, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  deputation  lodge  in  Vienna, 
May  22,  1753,  which  likewise  remained  in  operation 
only  for  a  few  months.  In  the  year  1755,  the  lodge 
broke   ofi^  its  relations  with  the   one  in  Hamburg,    and 


1)  See  „Freemasonry  in  Or.  Hannover.     Page  3. 

2)  The  members  did  not  compose  a  separate  lodge,  and  had  to 
transmit  their  entrance  fees  to  the  Mother  lodge,  but  had  the  right  to 
make  Masons. 

3)  See  Spangenberg,  Hist,  notice  of  the  Lodge  "Augusta"  in  Got- 
tingen, 1860.     Page  3. 
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Br.  Hiniiber  received  from  London  full  power  to  open 
a  Provincial  lodge,  with  the  right  of  electing  its  own 
Grrand  Master.    It  was  opened  Aug.  18,  1762. 

The  business  of  the  lodges,  if  a  very  short  period 
of  time  is  excepted,  was  carried  on  in  the  German 
language,  and  only  in  the  three  symbolic  degrees; 
although  between  1750 — 53,  even  these  were  seldom 
pr9,ctised,  yet  the  Brethren  occupied  themselves  in  a 
most  praise-worthy  manner,  in  the  performance  of  deeds 
of  benevolence.  The  war,  which  had  broken  out, .  and 
had  overrun  the  streets  with  the  enemy's  troops,  com- 
pletely put  a  stop  to  work,  until  1758,  as  all  masonic 
meetings,  "with  the  enemies  of  their  country"  were  to 
be  strictly  avoided. 

Frankfurt  o.  M.  By  the  Frankfurt  o.  M.  lodge,  one  was 
formed  at  Marburg,  as  well  as  one  in  Niirnberg,  in 
1761,  called  '^Joseph  zur  Einigheif ;  but  of  the  inward 
working  of  these  lodges  here  and  elsewhere,  not  much 
can  be  communicated.  In  1763  the  lodge  "Zur  Einig- 
keit"  revised  its  laws,  and  it  was  determined  that  from 
henceforth  work  should  be  carried  on  alternately  in  the 
German  and  French  languages,  and  tliat  in  future  the 
Secretary  should,  as  often  as  time  permitted,  read  aloud 
some  portion  of  the  laws,  that  the  Brethren  might 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  act  upon  them. 
Germany  in  the  The  fact  that  the  first  German  lodges 
isth  century,  chiefly  bore  French  names,  and  carried  on 
their  business  in  the  French  language,  i's  not  difficult 
of  explanation,  when  the  public,  and  especially  literary 
circumstances  of  the  age  are  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century,  Latin  was  the  universal 
language  of  the  learned,  while  French  was  the  collo- 
quial tongue  in  general  use  among  the  higher  classes, 
of  which  the  Fraternity  was  chiefly  composed.  The 
German  language  and  literature,   still  succumbed  to  the 

17* 
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overweening  influence  of  foreigii  nations,  and  had  scarce- 
ly  begun    to    aspire   to    a   more    advanced   cultivation, 
or  to  aim  at  national  self-reliance.     The  general  culture 
of  the  people  was  unsatisfactory;   intellectual  life  every- 
where was  struggling   and  seeking  new  paths,   nor  did 
public  ■  life  oflfer  any  thing  especially  attractive.    In  the 
field  of  politics,  the   rotten   and   decayed  machinery  of 
the  constitution   seemed  only   to  be  waiting  for  a  shock 
from  without,  which  was  not  long  in  coming,  to  fall  to 
pieces    entirely;    in   the    single   states,   the   governments 
were   all-powerful,    with  hardly    any  limit   set  to  their 
encroachments;   of  a  healthy  tone   of  mind,   or  of  any 
self-dependence,  there  was   scarcely  a  trace   to  be  met 
with;  in  the  mercantile  department  it  is  true,  some  sub- 
stantial efforts  were  being  made,  but  there  were  innu- 
merable difficulties  to  fight  against,   and  but  very  equi- 
vocal, partial,  and  self-interested  support,  vouchsafed  on 
the   part   of  the    governments;   in  social  life,    there  was 
more  solicitude   and  good  will  displayed  to  ameliorate 
the  industrial   and  agricultural  interests,   and  to  remove 
other  serious  evils,   than  judgment  manifested  in  choos- 
ing means  to  effect  this;    in  the  lower  classes,   dulness, 
coarseness,    and    incompetency   were    almost   universal; 
the   separation  between    the   upper    and  middle  classes 
was    most    strictly    marked;    there    was   corruption    and 
depravity    at    the   courts,    and  a  well   educated  middle 
class  only  just  springing  into  being.     The  state  of  civi- 
lisation in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was  bar- 
barism, smeared  over  with  a  little  French  varnish,  from 
which    not  even   the  learned  scholar  was   wholly  free. 
Leibnitz,   one  of  the  founders  of  modern  philosophy, 
who  was  desirous   of  making  science  more   available  in 
every-day  life,   and  not  confined  to  the  studio,  had  as 
little  power  to  pierce  through  all  this,  as  had  Thomasius, 
who  declared  war  against  the  superstition  prevalent  in 
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his  day.  In  two  departments  however,  religion  and 
music,  a  better  spirit  held  sway,  and  by  degrees  the 
germs  of  a  more  vigorous  life  were  discernible  in  other 
things.  Lessing  appeared,  suggesting  and  transforming 
in  every  direction,  a  beacon  light  in  the  literary  atmo- 
sphere; Kant  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  epoch  in 
philosophy;  when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  oppressed  state  of  Germany  suddenly  received 
fresh  material  for  complete  reconstruction.  This  great 
King,  both  military  chief  and  philosopher,  saw  and 
understood  the  calamities  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  century,  and  sought  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  bring  suitable  remedies  to  ameliorate  them;  like  a 
sublime  meteor,  he  arose  in  the  political  horizon,  dis- 
persing light  and  elasticity  throughout  the  world,  the 
real  hero  of  enlightenment.  He  gave  Ms  people  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  doctrine,  animated  the  industrial 
^.rts,  advanced  science,  won  the  esteem  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  inspired  his  own  people,  and  finally  all  Ger- 
many, with  confidence  and  proper  national  pride.  He 
was  likewise  the  main  pillar  of  German  Freemasonry; 
to  his  protection  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  that  it  struck 
root  and  throve  on  German  soil. 

of^s^eem*'""  Though  Frcemasonry  in  Germainy  found 
in  Gemany.  much  Sympathy  and  approval  from  some, 
yet  there  were  others  again,  in  whose  minds  it  raised 
only  suspicion  and  mistrust,  invective  and  persecution. 
The  Church  and  state  above  all  looked  upon  this  new 
and  mysterious  institution  with  envious  jealousy,  and 
sought  its  annihilation.  Catholics  were  suspicious  of  it, 
because  it  came  from  hated  protestant  England,  the 
protestant  clergy "  deemed  it  redolent  of  Deism  and 
hostile  to  Christianity  and  religion  in  general,  and  the 
popular  superstition  found  delight  in  inventing  and  pro- 
pagating stories  of  its  dealing  in  magic  and  witchcraft,  i&c 
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The  veil  of  secrecy  which  was  thrown  over  their 
meetings,  and  the  close  reserve,  observed  by  its  mem- 
bers concerning  their  proceedings,  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  was  something  suspicious  and  criminal 
in  their  designs,  while  the  first  of  the  old  charges, 
expressly  stating  that  no  particular  profession  of  faith 
was  required  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  initiation, 
drew  upon  them  the  reproach  of  coldhearted  in- 
diflference.  Although,  at  that  period,  but  few  pas- 
sages were  known  out  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions, 
or  of  the  Freemasons'  songs,  and  these  few  were  but 
partially  understood,  it  was  foretold  from  them,  "the 
unspeakable  troubles  which  would  assail  the  orthodox 
believer,  the  beginning  of  which  tribulation  was  now 
before  the  door."  It  was  boldly  asserted  in  1742:  "But 
this  will  I  maintain,  that  the  Freemasons  are  really 
naturalists,  who  in  public  shew  only  a  lukewarm  regard 
for  religion,  and  in  private  mock  and  despise  it,  who 
deny,  that  the  commandments  of  Grod  are  binding  on 
man,  yoking  themselves  with  unbelievers,  erecting  an 
altar  of  their  own,  and  casting  off  their  allegiance  to 
Grod."  Other  writers  called  all  Freemasons  "Indepen- 
dents, Deists,  and  Libertines",  and  such  like  names. 
There  were  however  some  amongst  the  Non-masons, 
who  were  well-meaning  and  impartial  judges.  Thus  for 
example,  in  1754,  Ehrhardt  L.  c.  p.  105,  pronounced  it 
as  his  opinion  of  the  first  §  of  the  ancient  charges: 
"These  words  clearly  prove,  that  in  this  society,  religion 
is  not  at  all  discussed.  If  from  this  fact,  we  are  -led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  because  able  men  were  initiated 
without  regard  to  their  religious  opinions,  that  there- 
fore no  notice  was  taken  of  religion,  I  apprehend  we 
should  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  real  fact  of  the 
case  seems  to  be,  that  they  wish  to  accord  to  every 
man  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion; 
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Not,  because  they  regard  all  doctrinal  points  iwith 
supreme  indifference,  but  because  they  wish  every 
accepted  form  of  worship  whatever,  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  And  can  any  thing  be  more  just ;  than  this  ? 
They  only  insist  on  the  command  "Love  thy  neigbbur 
as  thyself,  and  this  must  be  an  active  love,  the  chief 
attribute  of  which  is  to  be  patient  with  the  erring. 
Even  supposing  some  persons  should  be  admitted  into 
the  order,  who  honor  and  worship  the  Almighty  in  an 
erroneous  manner,  yet  does  the  society  bear  patiently 
with  their  errors,  without  in  the  least  approving  of 
them." 

3)    German  Freemasonry  in  its  deepest  humiliation. 

As  in  England,  so  likewise  in  Germany,  the  simple 
yet  comprehensive  symbols  used  in  Freemasonry,  at 
first  played  a  very  subordinate  part;  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  explain  their  meaning,  but  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  confine  the  work  of  the  lodge  to  reading 
aloud  the  Constitution  book  and  the  catechism.  Amongst 
the  German  Masons,  there  were  most  likely  many,  who/, 
rightly  comprehending  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
institution,  only  regarded  the  emblems  and  hieroglyphics, 
either  as  very  secondary  adjuncts,,  or  as  an  agreeable 
method  of  separating  the  more  select  circle  of  the  Fra- 
ternity from  the  great  whole,  and  as  a  means  of  uniting 
them  more  closely  together,  or  enabling  reflective  minds 
to  penetrate  into  deeper  truths,  and  of  stirring  up  eacb 
individually  to  the  performance  of  worthy  deeds.  Many 
however  were  not  satisfied  with  these  bare  hints,  and 
the, origin  of  the  Fraternity  and  its  conne;xion  with  the 
working  Masons,  of  which  circumstance  thc'  brethren  of 
rank  were  ashamed,  having  fallen  into  oblivion,  the 
symbols    begun   to   have  a  meaning  attached  to   them. 
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which  however  could  not  be  dooie,  without  lapsing  into 
many  errors.  The  very  simplicity  and  homeliness  of 
these  fundamental  rules,  gave  occasion  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  a  great  secret  must  be  involved  in  iheta, 
which  was  only  revealed  to  a  very  selciCt  few,  amongst 
the  initiated.  This  supposition  was  greailj  strengthened: 
by  Ramsay's  well  known  ^eech  and  its  reference  to 
the  Crusades,  and  it  was  farther  heighteaed  by  tha 
close  intimacy  kept  up  between  Grermany  and  France, 
especially  by  means  of  the  apostles  and  masonic  emis- 
saries, who  accompanied  the  French  troops  and  diplo-' 
matists  to  Germany  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  our  Lodges.  This  mania 
for  superior  enlightenment  caused  investigations  to  be 
made  in  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  answers,  which 
were  received  &om  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  denying  the 
existence  of  the  high  degrees,  did  not  have  a  tran- 
quillising  effect.  Every  one  was  absorbed  in  ancient 
Manuscripts,  inscriptioDs,  and  such  like  trash,  and  each 
for  himself,  in  his  own  way,  saw  in  them  just  what 
he  sought:  the  Alchemist  found  his  universal  remedy 
and  solvent;  the  visionary,  caba^t,  or  professor  of  the 
mysteries  of  Jewish  traditions,  and  Ae  theosophist  descried 
the  threefold  curse  of  hell,  the  unveiling  of  the  secreta 
of  the  universe,  of  prophecy,  and  the  revelations  in  the> 
Apocalypse;  the  hypercritical  historical  investigator  — 
the  continuation  of  the  ancient  heathen  mysfcerieB,  of 
the  Gnostics,  the  Knights  Tempbire,  and  the  order  of 
the  Sosicrucians.  Cunning  deceivers  employed  this 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  desire  for  occidt  wiadomy 
for  their  own  purposes,  manufactured  systems  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  for  all  wants  and  necessities,,  and 
in  every  possible  direction,  offering  their  wares  for 
sale,  and  obtaiwbg  of  the  credulous  .Frenchman  and 
the  unauspeetiag  German,  and  subsequently  in  Sweden, 
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England,  and  America,  a  good  price  for  such  goods; 
Everf  braggadiocio  had  his  adherents  in  the  last 
century,  and  every  apostle  his  disciples.  As  distinct, 
historical  information,  touching  the  origin  of  Free- 
masonry, was  not  to  be  had,  the  illusive  prospect  of 
discovering  in  Scotland  the  source  of  the  "high" 
degrees,  gained  almost  universal  credence.  In  order 
fully  to  comprehend  the  entanglements,  in  which  the 
masonic  brotherhood  were  now  involved,  we  have  only 
to  figure  to  ourselves,  that  besides  the  struggle  for 
greater  enlightenment,  freedom,  and  knowledge,  alchemy 
and  mystic  philosophy,  blossomed  with  unchecked  luxu- 
riance. Whilst  unsparing  critics  were  endeavoring  to 
demolish  all  the  stronghold*  of  romantic  delusions,  yet 
a*  the  same  time  a  long  succession  of  eccentric  pheno- 
mena, and  romantic  events,  marked  the  whole  course 
of  the  18th  centuiy.  Great  and  noble  characters,  poets, 
philosophic  reasoners,  and  artists,  meet  us  side  by  side 
wifh  adventurers  and  charlatans  of  every  description; 
in  the  midst  of  deeds  reflecting  honor  on  humanity,  we 
descry  monstrbus  excrescences  of  frivolity,  mysticism, 
artifice,  and  low  cunning.  We  must  not  therefore  be 
srarprreed,  when  we  find  all  these  elements  in  the  lodges, 
amd  the^  more  so,  because  a  society,  which  does  not 
kaow  its  owft  bi8tory>  is  never  safe  from  abuse.  Besides 
the  modem  Knights  Templars,  w'«  see  the  Jesuits,  the 
EoeicrtieiaBB,  and  the  Illuminati  &c.  disfiguring  the  fair 
fac©  of  Freemasonry. 

ThajoBidts.        Many   masonic    authors,    who    were    fully 
cognizant  *)   of   the   events    of   the    period    and    knew 


')  Knigge  in  bis  excellent  work:  "Contribution  to  the  history  of 
modern  masonry  in  nine  discourses."  Berlin,  1786.  P.  53  &c. ;  Nico- 
ai  &c. ;  Bode,  who  saw  Jesuitism  in  every  thing,  is  not  even  here 
referred  to.     In  the  French  lodges,   in  the  decenniums  before  the  break- 
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exactly  all  the  incidents  occurring,  positively  assert 
tliat  then  and  still  later  the  Jesuits  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  do  so,  upon 
the  fraternity.  These  assertions  are  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  for  the  pious  fathers  love  to  interfere  with 
every  thing ;  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  many .  of 
the  systems  and  new  emblems  then  bursting  into  life, 
most  unmistakably  point  to  the  priests,  as  well  as  the 
certainty,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Order  of  the  lUu- 
minati  was  originated,  they  really  did  succeed  in  pene- 
trating into  the  Bavarian  lodges  —  yet  for  aU  this,  we 
must  receive  such  reports  very  cautiously,  and  seek  for 
proof  for  whatever  we  find  asserted.  Jesuits  were  not 
always  active,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  traces  of  their 
handiwork  were  visible,  and  in  most  cases,  where  proofs 
of  their  interference  were  undeniably  apparent,  it  was 
not  the  Order  in  general,  which  had  been  at  work,  but 
only  individual  members  of  it,  and  friends  of  the 
society.  If  Jesuits  could  obtain  the  good-will  of  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons,  they  would  doubtless  not  care 
to  place  obstacles  in  its  way,  as  the  former  could  never 
know,  whether  in  the  future  they  might  not  make  some 
use  of  the  latter.  Fessler,  who  knew  the  Jesuits  inti- 
mately, expresses  his  opinion  pretty  freely  in  many 
places,  of  how  wrong  it  is  always  to  be  suspecting 
Jesuitism,  and  laughs  at  such  for  their  suspicious. 
scqtch  lodges.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  French  influence 
on  German  masonry,  we  find  in  Dresden,  where  masonic 
names  were  very  early  given  to  members.  The  first 
Scotch  Lodge  (V  Union)  originated  in  Berhn,  in  1742, 
from  members  of  the  Lodge  "the  three  Globes";  then 
followed  one  in  1744,  in  Hamburg,  which  Brother  Count 


ing   out   of  the  Revolution,   there   were    a   great    number   of  clergymen, 
and  in  England  the  Crormogones. 
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Schmettau  established,  and  soon  afterwards  a  second 
was  formed  "Judica" ;  and  at  length  one  at  Leipzig  in 
1747  (Apollo),  and  in  1753  at  Frankfurt  o.  M.  (la  8m- 
ciriti).  All  these  Scotch  Lodges  seem  to  have  been 
but  little  visited,  and  not  to  have  exercised  any  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  St.  John's  Lodges;  but 
from  this  period  *)  we  may  date  the  use  of  the  appel- 
lation "hochwurdig  (right  worshipful)"  in  >  the  rough 
minutes  of  the  lodges,  instead  of  the  more  simple  one 
of  "ehrvmr^g  (venerable)".  St,  Andrew  being  the  patron 
Saint-  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Lodges,  the  new  degrees 
manufactured  in  France  were  called  not  alone  Scotch, 
Jbut  St.  Andrew's  degrees.  '  .  . 

While  the  German  lodges  on  the  whole  remained 
attached  to  ancient  and  genuine  Freemasonry,  some 
few  brothers  longed  ardently  for  new  resolutions,  for 
reports  from  Scotland,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
higher  and  secret  knowledge.  With  these,  adven- 
turers such  as  Rosa  and  Johnson  found  a  ready 
reception. 

Ph.  Sam.  Eo8a.  Bcforc  the  War  Baron  H.  W.  von  Mar- 
schall  had  been  initiated  into  Freemasonry  in  London, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  France,  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  adherents,  of  the  Pretender,  in 
the  masonic  order  of  the  Temple,  and  it  was  this  Brother, 
who  transplanted  this  order  to  Germany. '  After  an 
adventurous  life,  chiefly  passed  in  foreign  countries 
(France,  England,  and  Denmark)  he  in  1749,  established 
in  Naumburg  the  Lodge  of  "the  three  Hammers"  to 
which  he  imparted  the  high  degrees,  as  he  had  received 
them.  When  however  he  penetrated  more  cloflely  into 
their  pui-port,  he  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with  them, 
transferred   the    Lodge    to    Br.    von    Hund,    withdrew 


1)  Keller,  L.  c.     P.  118. 
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entirely  from  any  participation  in  Masonry,  and  died  in 
1762  or  1759.  This  first  attempt  met  with  but  little 
success.  That  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Lerney,  who 
went  to  Berlin  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  taking  with  him 
documents  from  the  Chapter  of  Clermont,  succeeded 
better,  for  he,  in  conjunction  with  Br.  von  Printzen, 
established  a  chapter  of  his  own.  Phil.  Samuel 
Rosa,  who  was  first  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory  and 
superintendent*)  in  Anhalt-Cothen,  but  since  March  20, 
1737,  had  been  created  rector  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  James,  and  had  been  initiated  in  the  Lodge  of  "the 
three  Globes",  was  made  use  of  by  this  chapter,  as  a 
messenger  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Masonry,  and 
being  a  most  engaging,  captivating  and  crafty  man,  he 
partly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Br.  von  Printzen  made 
him  perpetual  General  Legate  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
Jerusalem^),   and  armed  with  the  right  of  esitabliahing 

'1)  Fb.  S.  Bosa,  born  at  Ysenburg,  was  on  account  of  an  intiigae 
with  Widow  Hanlsewitz  in  1743,  displaced  from  office,  upon  which  he 
took  to  the  making  of  gold  in  Jena,  Vienna,  Halle,  and  Potsdam.  He 
sojourned  some  time  in  Halle,  and  was  chosen  deputy  Master,  and 
W.  M.  of  the  lodge  there.  In  the  year  1754,  he  cheated  the  privy 
chamberlain,  Fredersdorf,  in  Potsdam,  of  pretty  considerable  sums,  by 
pretending,  that  be  could  transform  metals  without  the  aid  of  fire  or 
coals;  for  that  the  prima  materia  of  gold,  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
sun-beam  &c.  When  Fredersdorf  discovered  the  fraud,  and  would  not 
draw  forth  any  more  money,  Bosa,  being  in  debt,  had  to  take  to  flight. 
The  conferring  of  the  high  degrees,  he  made  use  of  as  a  lucrative  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  is  said  to  have  assured  his  brethren  in 
Rostock  &c.  that  St.  Christopher  would  bring  them  the  sum  of  199,000 
ducats  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  —  See  Lenning's  Encycl.  Ill, 
p.  239  &c.;  Br.  F.  A.  Eckstein's,  Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Halle.  1844. 
P.  36  &c. ;  Br.  Folick,  Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Mecklenburg,  I,  p.  25. 
Hist,  of  the  Lodge  Charles  of  the  three  Griffins,  in  Greifswald,  by  Trep- 
tow  &  Loose.     1863.     P.  11  &c. 

2)  Bosa  called  himself  Eques  hierosolymitanus,  magister  Prior  capi- 
tuH  Halmsis,  legatus  capituli  Bierosolymitani  Berolinnsis  supremi  et 
primi  nationis  Germanicae. 
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subordinate  institutions,  he  travelled  through  a  part  of 
Germany,  went  to  Stettin,  Riga,  Eostock,  Greifswald, 
Konigsberg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Brunswick,  Ham- 
burg, Dresden,  Bayreuth  &c.,  and  made  himself  at 
home,  wherever  he  came.  Wherever  it  was  possible, 
he  gave  instructions  in  his  arts,  of  compounding  and 
preparing  abortive  medicines,  and  the  like,  and  practised 
them  himself  too  pretty  freely,  and  when  he  was  found 
out,  he  absconded.  Over  the  chapter  of  Zion,  in  Jena, 
founded  by  him  in  1744,  he  exercised  great  influence. 
In  Halle'  he  remained  till  1765,  even  after  the  affair 
with  Johnson.  What  ultimately  became  of  him  is  un- 
known. —  A  new  ignis  fatuus  began  to  shew  its  Hght. 

Johnson.  In  September  of  the  year  1763,  a  quite 
unknown  person  made  his  appearance  in  Jena  under 
the  false  name  of  Johnson,  who  by  sheer  impudence 
obtained  immense  sway  over  men's  minds.  Who  this 
man  originally  was,  long  remained  problematical,  until 
Br.  Dr.  Eckstein  in  Halle  (L.  c.  p.  48)  proved  that  he 
was  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Leuchte,  who  had 
been  a  long  while  employed  at  the  Mint  in  Bernburg, 
practising  alchemy  besides,  but  had  afterwards  entered 
a  Wiirttemberg  Volunteer  corps,  had  been  made  priso- 
ner, and  conveyed  to  Berlin,  and  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  had  gone  to  Jena.  In  his  wanderings  he  pro- 
bably acquired  the  information  necessary  to  play  his  part. 
He  passed  himself  off  for  a  Grand  Prior,  sent  by  the 
heads  of  Freemasonry  in  Scotland,  to  institute  reforms 
in  the  German  lodges,  and  asserted  that  the  fraternity 
was  nothing  else  than  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
propagated  in  secret.  In  Jena,  to  "the  sound  of  militaiy 
music"  he  caused  the  Berlin  warrant  of  the  hierosoly- 
mitan  Grand  chapter  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  the  seal  cut 
off  and  burned,  then  he  commanded  Rosa  to  be  brought 
before  him,   humiliated  him,   and  even  blinded  the  eyes 
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of  Hund,  who  began  to  doubt  of  his  mission  as  Grand 
Master.  In  a  Grand  Chapter  in  Naumburg,  Nov..  11, 
1763,  these  proceedings  were  communicated  to  all  the 
lodges,  and  a  general  meeting  proposed  in  Altenberge, 
near  Jena,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  Johnson, 
May  15,  1764.  Many  lodges  sent  in  their  constitutions,! 
several  members  came,  and  were  received  with  revel 
and  riot,  proselytes  were  admitted,  and  as  Johnson 
pretended  that  Prussian  emissaries  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
brethren,  fully  accoutred,  were  appointed  as  sentinels,, 
and  the  rest  ordered  to  assemble  on  preconcerted  signals. 
Johnson  having  delayed  to  impart  that  higher  knowledge,- 
to  which  he  had  pledged  himself,  a  general  mistrust 
was  excited.  When  von  Hund,  at  length,  became  con- 
vinced that  Johnson  had  nothing  to  communicate  and  that 
he  had  cheated  several  brethren  of  large  sums  of  money, 
he  accused  him  in  round  terms.  Johnson  was  completely 
at  a  loss,  he  begged  for  a  delay  of  24  hours,  to  free 
himself  from  the  charges  laid  against  him,  which  were 
granted,  and  which  he  wisely  employed  in  securing  a 
hasty  flight.  Feb.  24,  1765,  he  was  seized  in  Alsleben; 
some  brethren  in  Weimar  had  him  confined  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  where  his  maintenance  and  his  sentinels  were  paid 
for  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Order;  he  died  in  1775.*) 

The  well-meaning  brethren,  who  in  AUenberge  had 
recommended  blind  obedience,  were  not  only  deceived, 
but  likewise  plundered  of  their  money;  they  sighed  in 
secret,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Woo  g  in  Leipzig, 
who  gave  a  circumstantial^)  account  of  the  extortion. 

Of  Johnson's  declarations  we  will  communicate  the 


1)  See  the  articles  Johnson  and  Convent  of  Altenberge  in  Handb, 
der  Freimaurerei. 

2)  See   the  paper  written   by  Prof.  Woog   in  the   Journal  fur  Frei- 
maurer.     Vienna;  5786.     Ill  Year.     3  Quarter.     P.  147. 
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following,  taken  from  Woog's  account,  which  will  amply 
suffice.  "The  Grand  Prior  had  said,  that  the  Grand 
Master  von  Hund  commanded  26,000  men,  for  he  had 
from  the  Order  several  thousand  louisd'ors  yearly;  round 
about  the  convent  a  high  wall  was  erected,  which  was 
guarded  day  and  night ;  the  English  navy  was  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Order,  which  like- 
wise possessed  manuscripts  written  by  Hugo  de  Paga- 
nis;  their  treasury  was  only  in  three  places  in  the  world, 
in  Ballenstadt,  in  the  icy  mountains  of  Savoy^  and  in 
China;  whoever  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
the  Order,  perished  body  and  soul."  But  enough  of  this ! 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Rosi  crucians.    . 

The  new  or  German  order         The     EosicrUCiaU     Order      of     the      17th 

of  Golden  Eosicmcians.  ccutury  ^)  differs  essentially  from  the 
more  modern  one  of  the  18th  century.  The  aim,  at 
first,  of  this  latter  was  nothing  less,  than  the  support 
and  advancement  of  Catholicism;  when  this  religion- 
manifested  a  determination,  entirely  to  repress  liberty 
©f  thought,  and  the  healthy  development  of 
man's  reasoning  faculties,  by  a  systemati- 
cally planned,  and  obstinate  opposition  to 
the  march  of  intellect,  the  Rosicrucians  soon  en- 
larged their  designs  likewise  to  check  if  possible,  the 
progress  of  this  widely  spreading  enlightenment.  In  the 
year  1714,  S.  Richter  published  a  book  in  Berlin, 
under  the  name  of  Smcerus  Senatus  (the  truly  recon- 
verted) :  "A  true  and  matured  preparation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  by  the  order  of  the  Golden  Rosicrucians", 
wherein  laws  were  communicated,  which  bear  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  Jesuitical  intervention.  For  instance 
the  2nd  article  says,  that  Papists  can  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  the  order.     In  the  25th  Article,  all  newly 


1)  See  p.  128. 
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admitted  members,  shall  have  seven  tufts  ef  ha^ir  tjut 
oflF  their  heade,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same  <}aaa~ 
tity  as  that  of  which  the  Romanist  clergy  w«re  shorn, 
to  produce  the  Tonsure.  Further,  each  member  shall 
practise  inviolable  secrecy,  and  be  obedient  to  "a  sacred 
assembly".  But  the  Order  was  not  fully  perfected,  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  (after  1756),  and  that 
in  the  South  of  Germany.  Dr.  Schleiss  of  Lowenfeld, 
at  Sulzbach  in  Bavaria,  called  Phobron  in  the  order, 
and  Dr.  Doppelmayer  of  Hof,  were  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  this  new  order;  besides  these  two,  we  may 
mention:  Schrepfer  in  Leipzig,  Keller  in  Satisbon,  and 
F.  J.  W.  Schroder  in  Marburg,  but  above  all  WoUner 
in  Berlin. 

J.  G.  Schrepfer.  The  first  who  bocamc  publicly  an  apostle 
of  the  new  Golden  Rosicrucian  order ,  was  John 
George  Schrepfer,  a  native  of  Niimberg.  In  176i5> 
he  opened  a  Caf^  in  Leipzig,  and  established  there  a 
so-called  "Scotch"  lodge,  in  which,  by  his  ghosts  and 
apparitions,  he  deceived  many  of  the  credulous,  and 
even  some  men  not  entirely  devoid  of  understanding. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  many 
more  important  secrets  *),  than  any  German  lodge  had, 
which  nation  he  abused  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  superior 
masonic  authorities,  to  destroy  the  system  of  the  strict 
observance.  His  chief  art  consisted  in  the  exorcising 
of  departed  spirits.  One  of  Schrepfer's  most  zealous 
disciples  was  Job.  Rud.  von  Bischofswerder,  who  first 
served  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  then  became  lord 
chamberlain  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Courland,  a  most  enthu- 
siastic Freemason.     The  Duke  sent  him  May  31,  1773, 


1)  See    Schlegel's   Journal   and   Supplement   of  his   intercourse   with 
Schrepfer.     Berlin  and  Leipzig,  5806. 
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with  a  power  of  attorney,  to  Schrepfer,  to  inquire  into 
■the  new  secrets  *).  Brother  von,  Bischofawerder  was 
not  a  visionary  enthusiast,  but  fond  of  good-Uving;  he 
had  studied  in  Halle,  and  most  likely  saw  through 
Schrepfer's  designs,  but  wished  to  learn  from  him  bow 
to  call  up  spirits,  to  make  gold,  and  to  prepare  an 
ointment,  which  should  ensure  youth  and  strength. 

Happily  Schrepfer's  juggling  tricks  were  not  long 
played  off  upon  the  credulous;  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  and  in  dread  of  being  unmasked  and.  pu- 
nished, so  he  shot  himself  Oct.  8,  1774,  in  the  Rosen- 
thal, near  Leipzig. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Schrepfer  himself  in  1774, 
to  a  Prussian  clergyman,  we  learn,  that  he  was  an 
emissary  of  that  power  which  worketh  in  darkness 
(the  Jesuits!).  This  letter  was  published  in  1786,  in 
the  July  number  of  a  Berlin  monthly  publication, 
Schrepfer  was  only  35  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Schroeder  had,  in  a  very  mysterious^)  manner, 
through  some  unknown  alchemist,  become  acquainted 
with  the  order  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  the  three  *)  first 
■degrees  in  it,  and  strove  zealously  to  promote  its  pro- 
pagation, until  he  lost  his  teacher,  or  rather  the  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  to  write.  Of  Keller 
in  Ratisbon,  Fessler  had  received  accounts,  "from  very 
rehable  sources,"  out  of  which  we  cull  the  following, 
Keller,  it  is  said,  knows  Schrepfer's  doings  most  minute- 
ly;   but  in  his  opinion,   they  are  all  evil  and  objection- 


1)  From  communications  received  in  writing  from  Br.  Pahlmann. 
M.  D.,  W.  Master  of  the  Lodge  "Teiitonia"  in  Potsdam,  who  has  in  hia 
possessession  the  will,  the  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  same,  and 
several  original  documents  in  writing,  referring  to  the  same  subject. 

2)  See  Lenning,  Encycl,  III,  page  345. 

3)  The  order  had  nine  degrees,  like  the  Swedish  system. 
Findel,  Hiatory  of  Freemasonry.  18 
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able  in  the  highest  degree.  In  Naples  and  especially 
in  Padua,  there  were  people  who  carried  on  the  good 
work";  France  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  Cyprus 
was  well-disposed  towards  it,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Sweden;  what  Gugomos  says  of  it,  is  false,  and 
the  man  was  a  great  deceiver.  Real  science  consisted 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  how  we  could  be 
brought  nearer  to  its  Creator.  The  Urim  and  Thumim 
was  the  acquaintance  with  the  threefold  supernatural 
light,  whereby  one  could  investigate  the  origin  of  aU 
things,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  order,  is  besides  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  universal  association  of 
all   nations. 

woiiner.  The  cxcrtions  of  the  heads  of  the  high 
order  of  the  Brotherhood  in  southern  Germany,  caused 
it  to  take  root  in  Lower  Germany,  especially  in  Ham- 
burgh. In  1773  it  appeared  in  Silesia,  in  1777  in 
Berlin,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Potsdam,  which  it  made 
its  head-quarters.  The  high  order  regarded  the  three 
degrees  of  Freemasonry  only  as  conferring  a  right 
of  entrance,  and  the  members  boasted  *)  in  their  writ- 
ings, of  being  immediately  descended  from  the  more 
ancient  Rosicrucians,  of  possessing  all  their  secrets,  and 
of  preserving  amongst  them  the  only  solution  to  the 
symbols  in  Freemasonry*);  consequently  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  legitimate  heads  of  the  order. 


1)  See  Lenning,  Encycl.  Ill,  p.  260  etc.  and  Knigge,  Contribution 
to  modern  history.     P.  119. 

2)  The  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  three  masonic  degrees, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  "highly  enlightened"  Brotherhood, 
is  to  be  found  completely  and  edifyingly  stated  in  the  secret  history 
of  a  Rosicrucian,  p.  245  etc.;  the  fictitious  history  of  Freemasonry 
invented  by  this  order,  may  be  read  in  the  "Compass  of  the  Wise". 
Berlin,  1782.     Page  23  of  the  preface. 
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During  the  war,  von  Bischofswerder  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William, 
and  gained  his  confidence.  By  his  influence  in  1782, 
Wo  liner  was  appointed  professor  of  political  science 
to  Frederick  William,  and  initiated  into  the  order  of 
the  Rosicrucians.  As  Bischofswerder  shunned  placing 
himself  too  prominently  forward,  'the  very  able  Wollner 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  order,  and  bore  in 
the  three  different  degrees  the  three  several  names  of 
Chrysophiron,  Heliconus,  and  Ophiron.  He  entered  *) 
into  correspondence  with  the  members  at  a  distance, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  extension  of  the  order.  He 
was  especially  fortunate  in  winning  over  Frederick 
William,  and  entrapping  him  to  become  a  member. 

He  was  initiated  in  1782  under  the  name  of  Or- 
mesus  magnus,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  event  was 
communicated  to  all  the  brethren,  with  a  command  to 
offer  up  solemn  prayers  and  intercessions,  for  "a  most 
useful  member,  who  under  the  name  Ormesus  had  shortly 
before  become  actually  attached  to  the  order". 

As  soon  as  this  important  acquisition  was  known 
in  Berlin,  open  war  was  waged  against  the  pernicious 
doings  of  the  Rosicrucian  obscurants:  In  the  "BerUner 
Monatsschriff  edited  by  Biester  and  Gedicke,  the  order 
was  declared  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Jesuits ;  in  it 
was  collected  together  all  the  evidence  of  the  attempts, 
which  had  been  made  at  proselytising  from  1783—86, 
and  others  were  encouraged  to  contribute  what  they 
knew  on  the  subject,  so  that  similar  information  poured 
in  from  all  sides.  The  supremely  enlightened  fraternity 
were  so  imprudent,  as  to  publish  a  refutation,  written 
by   Wollner,    under    the    name   T— y.      A    discontented 


1)  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ivriltcn  manuscripts  communicated    by 
Br.  Puhlmann,  M.  D. 
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brother,  a  Herr  von  Reibnitz,  took  the  opportunity, 
in  the  August  of  1785,  in  the  same  monthly  publication, 
to  lay  bare  the  efirontery  of  the  order,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  played  the  fool  with  their  followers,  and  so 
effectually,  that  if  we  except  the  remarks  about  the 
Jesuits,  nothing  could  be  said  in  reply. 

The  Crown  Prince  was.  attached  heai't  and  soul  to 
the  institution;  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  1786, 
W o liner  *)  obtained  great  influence  in  state-affairs. 
The  Order  was  not  only  exposed  to  attacks  from  with- 
out, but  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  It  looked  gloomy  and  dubious  enough,  even 
in  its  chosen  place  of  residence,  and  when  it  became 
incontrovertibly  evident,  that  the  order  would  never 
succeed  in  subjugating  the  German  Lodges  to  its  yoke, 
a  command,  in  1787,  came  from  Southern  Germany, 
enjoining  a  cessation  of  all  its  active  proceedings,  just 
at  a  time,   when  the   credulous   were   anticipitating  the 


1)  Job.  Christ.  WoUner,  born  May  19,  1732,  studied  theology, 
was  appointed  in  1759  preacher  on  an  estate  near  Berlin,  and  after- 
wards a  canon  in  Halberstadt.  In  1786  he  received  from  King  Wil- 
liam III.  of  Prussia  the  situation  of  privy  conselior  of  finance,  and  was 
raised  to  the  aristocracy,  for  the  King  wishing  to  oblige  the  unknown 
chiefs  of  the  order,  thought  he  could  not  do  this  better  than  by  bestow- 
ing marks  of  distinction  upon  their  superior  director.  In  1788  he 
became  minister  of  state,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  conducted  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  order,  while 
von  Bischofswerder  did  the  same  for  the  Eosicrucian  Lodge  in  Pots- 
dam. Wollner  assumed  the  name  of  "Eques  a  Cuba"  in  the  order  of 
"the  strict  observance.  Self-interested,  and  with  inordinate  ambition,  yet 
was  his  social  life  blameless.  He  was  u  conscientious  follower  of  the 
orthodox  church,  though  its  discipline  did  not  satisfy  him.  The  noto- 
rious religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788,  w.is  cunningly  introduced  by  the 
unknown  chief  i.  e.  by  Wollner.  Br.  Puhlmann,  M.  D.,  says  of  it:  "I 
can  point  out  exactly  how  it  originated ;  it  belongs  to  the  Rosicrucian 
order.  —  After  the  King's  demise  Wollner  received  his  dismissal;  he 
withdrew  to  his  estate  Gross-Riez.  where  he  died  Sept.  11,  1800. 
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last  and  most  important  disclosures  of  that  new  and 
general  plan,  which  had  been  promised  them.  In  the 
North,  the  Eosicrucians  held  up  their  heads  a  short 
time  longer,  till  at  length,  after  the  Prussian  rrown 
had  changed  hands,  it  died  out  there  too,  in  1797 — 98. 
Tte  consecrated  Knigiits  Before  bringing  this  paragi'aph  to  a 
ana  Brethien  from  Aaia.  closo,  we  must  notice  One  other  branch 
of  the  Eosicrucians,  which  likewise  threatened  to  cor- 
rupt the  Lodges,  for  like  the  stem  of  which  it  was  an 
offshoot,  it  was  mystic  and  alchemistic  in  its  tendency, 
viz:  the  Asiatic  brethren,  or  Knights  and  Brethren  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  from  Asia.  The  founder  or 
rather  propagator  and  chief  apostle  of  this  sect  was  the 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  counsellor  of  the 
Duke  of  Coburg-Saalfeld,  Baron  Hans  Heinrieh  von 
Ecker  and  Eckhofen,  who  was  assisted  by  an  Israelite, 
named  Hirschmann,  in  the  remodelling  of  the  ritual. 
This  latter,  in  the  Asiatic  order  called  Ben  Bina,  intro- 
duced the  cabalistic  and  talmudic  elements,  which  the 
ritual  contains.  Ecker  had  been  made  a  Freemason 
and  Eosicrucian  before  this,  and  for  the  latter  order 
had  in  1779  written,  "A  collection  of  the  masonic 
speeches  of  the  ancient  system  of  the  Golden  Eosi- 
crucians;" which  body  had  however  expelled  him  for 
failing  in  obedience,  trust,  and  peaceful  behaviour.  In 
revenge  he  founded  the  Asiatic  Order,  and  published 
the  pamphlet:  "The  Eosicrucians  unmasked,  by  Master 
Pianco.     Amsterdam  (i.  e.  Nurnberg),  1782." 

The  entire  system  of  this  order,  which  was  in  no 
degree  better  than  that  of  the  Eosicrucians,  was  made 
up  of  the  two  probationary  degrees,  of  the  seeking  and 
suffering,  and  then  the  higher  degrees  1)  the  consecrated 
Knight  and  brother,  2)  the  wise  Master,  and  3)  the 
royal  priest,  or  the  perfect  Eosicrucian,  or  the  degree 
of  Melchisedek;    from    these    latter    were    selected    the 
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secret  heads  of  the  fraternity.  The  synod  or  sanhedrin 
had  to  pass  sentence  according  to  the  code  of  laws  to 
which  it  had  vowed  obedience;  at  its  head  were  the 
chief  of  the  order,  the  Grand  Master  {Ghacham  hakchem, 
i.  e.  wise  priest),  the  chief- vicar  of  the  synod,  and  the 
chief  chancellor  of  the  order.  The  organisation  of  the 
whole  was  exceedingly  complicated.  The  order  pro- 
posed to  itself  to  further  the  unity,  well-being,  and 
happiness  of  mankind  throughout  Europe,  which  was 
the  reason,  that  the  religious  creed  of  the  candidates 
Avas  not  enquii-ed  into.  The  youthful  Knight,  and  brother 
to  be  initiated,  according  to  the  deed  of  subordination 
drawn  up  by  the  most  learned  directors  of  the  seven 
invisible  churches  in  Asia,  had  to  vow  perfect  sub- 
mission and  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to 
remain  faithful  to  them  all  his  life,  not  to  inquire,  by 
whom  the  secrets  were  conveyed,  whence  they  came 
now,  or  might  come  in  the  future.  The  book  "des  Er- 
reurs  et  de  la  v4rite"  was  held  in  much  honor,  and 
warmly  recommended  by  the  order. 

Before  the  convention  of  Wilhelmsbad,  Ecker  had 
established  several  Asiatic  colonies,  and  many  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  won  over  to  the  system, 
Duke  Charles  of  Hesse  too;  in  Hamburg,  he  appeared, 
as  if  sent  by  a  National  Congress  in  Griinstadt,  as  a 
regularly  constituted  deputy  Grand  Master,  and  esta- 
blished there  a  Melchisedeck  Lodge,  into  which  persons 
were  admitted,  who  were  not  Christians.  Amongst 
other  places,  he  did  the  same  in  Berlin;  in  spite  of  all 
his  endeavors,  to  induce  a  larger  number  of  Lodges,  to 
join  the  association,  but  very  few  were  anxious  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  him  for  the  promised  revelation 
of  the  meaning  of  all  the  masonic  hieroglyphics.  Gra- 
dually , there  arose  from  different  sides,  many  voices 
against  the   Asiatic   system    and  its   founder;    even   its 
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joint-founder  Hirscbmann  complained,  because  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  him,  were  not  fulfilled; 
After  the  death  of  its  author  (1790)  his  work  crumbled 
to  pieces.  —  Further  information  respecting  this  subject 
may  be  found  in :  "Hunter's  authentic  history  of  the 
knights"  &c.  (1787),  in  "<^er  Asiate  in  seiner  Blosse"  etc; 
(Bremen,  1790),  and  especially  in  „die  Bruder  St.  Jo- 
Jiannes  des  Evangelisten  von  Asien"  &c.  (Berlin,  1803.) 

4)     The  llluminati. 

German  Freemasonry  had  indeed  a  difficult  school 
of  experience  to  pass  through,  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century:  not  merely  from  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  it,  but  from  the  dangers,  which  threatened  it 
from  without.  Against  their  will,  as  had  been  the  case 
-with  the  Rosicrucians,  they  were  drawn  into  associat- 
ing themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  way  with 
the  order  of  the  llluminati. 

Origin  of  mn-  IHuminism  (i.  e.  the  secret  society  of  the 
miniam.  Enlightened,  at  first  called  also  Perfectionists), 
was  first  originated  in  the  year  1776  by  Adam  Weis- 
haupt,  Professor  of  canon  and  natural  right  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt  in  Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  moral  depravity,  civilising  the  members,  and 
securing  the  general  improvement  of  mankind.  Weis- 
haupt  was  born  in  Ingolstadt,  in  1758,  and  educated 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  an  enlightened  man,  who  had 
the  general  interests  of  all  mankind  at  heart,  and  there- 
fore an  eye-sore  to  the  Jesuits,  who  after  the  dispersion 
of  their  order  in  1773,  endeavored  to  insinuate  their 
emissaries  into  every  seminary  of  education,  and  to 
supplant  other  teachers.  He  knew  exactly,  what  was 
going  on,  and  being  well  aware  of  the  principles  and 
proceedings    of  these  followers   of  Ignatius  Loyola,    he 
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oould  not  do  otherwise  than  entertain  many  just  mis- 
givings. He  therefore  employed  his  professorship,  and 
the  geaieral  good-feeling  shown  towards  him,  to  form  an 
opposition  party,  in  1775.  That  this  could  not  be  done 
publicly,  was  very  natural.  Whereupon  he  assembled 
hi*  auditors  in  private,  as  if  to  a  repetitorinm,  contrived 
to  enter  with  them  into  a  free  discussion  of  philosophical 
subjects,  recommended  them  to  read  Bayle  and  others, 
and  accustomed  them  to  consider  the  public  events  of 
the  day,  with  a  critical  eye.  He  enjoined  on  them  cir- 
cumspection and  secrecy,  promised  them  still  higher 
information,  and  styled  them  the  Enlightened,  or  the 
Hluminati.  This  club  of  Students  received  an  addition 
to  its  numbers,  by  the  accession  of  some  new  members 
Abroad,  and  by  the  establishment  of  branch  Schools  in 
£iichstadt  and  Munich,  and  A,  regular  organisation  was 
imparted  to  it  by  the  adaptation  of  masonic  rites  and 
Jesuitical  rules.  A  secret  community  was  thus  consti- 
tuted, the  purpose  *)  of  which  was  "to  make  the  per- 
fecting of  the  reasoning  powers  interesting  to  mankind,, 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  sentiments  both  humane 
and  social,  to  check  wicked  inclinations,  to  stand  up 
for  suffering  and  oppressed  virtue  against  all  wrong,  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  men  of  merit,  and  in  every 
way  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and. 
science."  In  another  place  Weishaupt  declared,  that  the 
order  wished  to  institute  important  discoveries  in  every 
branch  of  science,  to  ennoble  the  members,  to  form 
great  men,  and  then  to  secure  to  them  the  reward  of 
this  growth  in  perfection,  even  in  this  world.  Among 
other  things,  a  peculiar  reckoning  of  time  (the  Persian), 


1)  See  Original  manuscripts  of  the  Hluminati,  discovered  by  coun- 
sellor Zwackh  and  printed  by  particular  desire.  2  vol.  Munich.  Vol.  I. 
l>age  27. 
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was  introduced,  towns  and  members  had  feigned  names- 
assigned  them,  selected  from  ancient  geography  and 
history.  For  example:  Bavaria  was  called  Achaia; 
Austria  —  Egypt;  Tyrol  —  Peloponesus;  Munich  — 
Athens;  Vienna  —  Rome;  Ingolstadt  —  Eleusis,  also 
Ephesus  &c. ;  Weishaupt  was  named  Spartacus,  Zwackh 
—  Cato,  Hertal  —  Marius,  Costanzo  —  Diomede  &c. 
Knigge  and  At  first  the  Order  had  no  connection  what- 
Fieemaaoniy.  eyQ^,  with  the  Freemasons.  Neither  Weis- 
haupt  himself,  nor  the  earlier  members  of  his  society, 
were  Freemasons.  Weishaupt  was,  in  1777,  in  the  Lodg^ 
'Theodor  of  good  counsel"  in  Munich,  first  made  a  Free- 
mason, Zwackh  in  the  year  following,  at  Augsburg. 
From  that  tim«  forward,  a  union  was  sought  to  be 
effected  with  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  Illuminati.  In  Munich 
and  Eichstadt,  regularly  constituted  lodges  were  esta- 
blished to  be  seminaries  of  the  new  order. 

In  1780,  Diomede,  the  Marquis  de  Costanzo,  was 
despatched  to  Northern  Germany  to  create  ^)  societies 
of  Illuminati.  The  Marquis  made  there  the  acquaintance 
of  Baron  von  Knigge,  who  when  a  young  man,  had 
been  initiated  in  a  lodge  of  the  strict  observance  in 
Caasel,  but  had  been  far  from  satisfied  ^)  with  it. 
Knigge  was  gained  as  a  disciple,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  it,  and  confiding  in  Weishaupf  s  assurances^ 


1)  See  Fessler's  critical  history  (M.  S.),  Vol.  IV,  Division  12th, 
which  almost  entirely  coincides  with  Kranae's  treatise  in  Lenning's  End. 
Vol.  Ill,  page  84  &c.,  as  also  Schmieder,  Hist,  of  the  lUimiinati  in 
"Jeder,  AUotria''. 

2)  He  called  the  Freemasonry  of  that  period  (1779)  "absurd  juggliog^ 
tricks"  and  already  some  time  before  joining  the  Illuminati,  meditated 
reforms.  —  See  Knigge's  correspondence  with  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse, 
communicated  by  Fr.  Voigts  in  the  "Astraa",  1860,  page  160  &c. ;  1851, 
page  176  &c.,  and  1853—54. 
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lie  deemed  it  ancient  and  fully  developed,  without  in 
the  least  surmising,  that  through  him  it  was  to  receive 
light,  form,  and  stability.  In  Nov.  1780,  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Weishaupt,  and  each  letter 
received,  augmented  Knigge's  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for 
the  lUuminati.  In  the  most  considerable  towns,  in  the 
five  circles  of  Germany,  which  were  apportioned  him, 
many  men  of  repute,  learned,  and  of  known  probity 
were  admitted  as  "Minervals",  and  received  the  right 
to  initiate.  Soon  he  was  beset  by  se^weral  hundreds  of 
men,  all  demanding  to  be  taught  of  him,  to  have  their 
inquiiies  satisfied,  and  to  be  advanced  by  his  means. 
The  degree  of  lUuminatus  minor,  which  had  been  work- 
ed out  by  Weishaupt,  did  not  long  suffice  the  wants  of 
these  inquirers.  Knigge  then  requested  of  Weishaupt, 
a  full  statement  t)f  the  whole  system,  and  received  for 
answer,  the  avowal  that  the  order  as  yet  existed  only 
in  his  brain;  that  merely  the  lower  classes,  the  semi- 
naries had  been  set  up,  in  a  few  catholic  provinces; 
but  that  he  had  collected  the  most  magnificent  materials, 
for  the  formation  of  the  high  degrees;  that  Knigge 
being  the  most  able  man  for  the  purpose,  whom  he  had 
yet  met  with,  he  would  impart  to  him  all  the  contents 
of  his  papers  &c.  and  besought  him  to  come  to  Bavaria 
that  they  might  take  counsel  together,  on  all  these  im- 
portant points. 

When  Knigge  was  29  years  old,  in  Nov.  1781,  he 
commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  Bavaria,  and  became  on 
his  journey  thither,  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  disciples,  attached  to  the  order.  *)  When  the  two 
met,  it  was  settled,  that  Knigge  should  elaborate  the 
whole  system,    even  to  the  highest  mysteries,   that  they 


1)  See   Philo'a  (Knigge's)  ehdliche  Erklarung  und  Antwort.     Hanno- 
Ter,  1778.     The  best  and  most  credible  account,    written  on  the  subject. 
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should  enter  into  connexion  with  the  masonic  lodges, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  for  the 
lUuminati,  an  ascendancy  in  all  lodges,  whatever  their 
systems.  In  the  Wilhelmsbad  convention,  about  to  be 
opened,  Knigge  likewise  received  authority  to  communi- 
cate his  discoveries  to  upright  men  well-informed  on 
the  subject,  whose  accession  to  the  order  might  be 
reasonably  expected  &c.  Yet  not  many  joined,  ,  as 
before  admission,  the  necessary  papers  were  required 
of  him,  to  legalise  his  proceedings.  Almost  all  the 
deputies  from  the  lodges  however  came,  desiring  to  be 
initiated.  To  their  request,  he  did  not  accede  imme- 
diately, but  made  them  sign  a  declaration,  binding  them 
to  secrecy.  Amongst  those  who  thus  came  was  Bode, 
who  was  present  at  the  Convention  in  the  capacity  of 
deputy  from  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  who  was 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  new  Lodge-system,  which 
had  just  been  devised.  It  was  Knigge's  most  ardent 
wish,  to  win  over  this  man  for  the  lUuminati,  and  he 
succeeded.  After  the  close  of  the  Convention,  he  was 
initiated  under  the  name  of  Amelius,  as  far  as  lllumi- 
natus  minor,  and  Bode  was  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his 
power,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  order. 

J.  J.  Bode.  John  Joach.  Christ.  Bode,  was  born 
Jan.  16,  1730,  in  Brunswick,  became  a  counsellor  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  celebrated  for  his  translations  of 
English  humoristic  writings;  for  a  long  time  under  the 
name  of  Eques  a  lilio  convalium,,  he  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter, but  afterwards  an  active  assistant  in  causing  the 
downfall,  of  the  strict  observance. ')  Knigge  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  fine  understanding,  and  of  an  inquiring 


1)  He  was  first  a  shepherd's  boy:  then  a  musician,  a  printer,  and 
a  bookseller.  He  died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  13,  1793.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  him  see:  Handbuch  der  Freimaurerei,  Vol.  I,  page  115. 
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turn  of  mind;  and  adds,  a  great  deal  of  the  goo Aj  that 
was  in  the  strict  observance,  may  be  attributed  to  his 
influence;  he  was  sincere  and  upright,  without  disaiiBti- 
lation,  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  with  the  exceptioH  of 
the  one  point,  that  he  saw  signs  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuiti- 
cal influence  everywhere,  free  from  visionary  enthusiasm. 
He  liked  to  play  a  prominent  part,  and  was  stormy  and 
violent.  After  having  convinced  him  that  no  "priest- 
craft, or  idiotic  influence  of  the  kind",  lay  concealed  in 
lUuminatism,  Knigge  communicated  to  him  his  associa- 
tions, plans,  opinions,  and  designs,  as  well  as  his  know- 
ledge of  the  History  of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons. 
Bode  was  then  made  lllwminatus  major  and  1.  dirigenSy 
and  in  a  formal  agreement  promised  to  work  faithfully 
and  earnestly  for  the  well-being  of  the  order,  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  new  system 
in  the  Freemasons'  lodges,  and  to  impart  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  lUuminati,  all  he  knew  touching  the  origin  and 
history  of  Freemasonry  and  the  Rosicrucians,  a  promise,^ 
which  he  most  assuredly  would  have  fulfilled,  if  the 
order,  bearing  within  it,  as  it  did,  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion, had  not  foundered. 

The  first  cause  for  this,  was  the  rupture  between 
Weishaupt  and  Knigge.  The  latter  had  worked  out  the 
whole  system,  and  submitted  it  to  the  approval  of  the 
Areopagites,  and  after  long  delay  and  deliberation,  had 
at  length  introduced  it  into  his  district.  He  then  indeed 
set  to  work  earnestly  and  successfully,  trusting  most 
implicitily  to  the  other  Areopagites  acting  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  maintaining  the  covenant  in  all  points. 
But  Weishaupt  singly  and  alone  made  alterations  and 
additions,  and  sent  them  to  the  Provincial  Directors 
commanding  their  insertion.  On  this  account,  as  well 
as  because  of  their  different  opinions  on  religion,  on 
the  ritual   arrangements,   and  on  the  government  of  the 
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order,  Weishaupt  and  Knigge  were  so  at  variance,  that 
the  latter  withdrew  from  all  further  participation  in  tiie 
matter. 

The  BjBtem  of  Bcforc  investigating  the  causes  which  led 
the  ninminati.  ^.q  ^j^^  f^u  of  the  Order,  let  us  examine  its 
whole  system  more  closely.  The  order  was  divided 
into  three  chief  divisions,  each  having  many  different 
sub -divisions: 

A)  Seminaries:        1)  Probationary;  —  2)  Novitiate; 

—  3)  Minerval;  —  4)  lUumwatus 
minor;  ■ —  5)  Magistrate. 

B)  Freemasonry:    1)  Symbolic:  a)  apprentice,  b)  fel- 

low-craft, c)  Master;  • —  2)  Scotch: 

a)  lUuminatus  major  or  Scotch 
Novice,  b)  Hlwminatus  dirigens  or 
Scotch  knights.  (Both  have  ap- 
peared in  print.) 

C)  Mysteries:  1)  Inferior :  a)  Presbyter,  or  Priest 

degree,  b)  Ptinceps,  or  Regent 
degree ;  —  2)  Superior :  a)  Magibs, 

b)  Rex,  (These  two  degrees  have 
never  been  worked  out. 

In  the  Novitiate,  the  candidate  did  not  become  im- 
mediately acquainted  with  the  whole  community,  but 
with  only  one  single  member  of  the  same,  a  director, 
who  superintended  his  studies,  and  exacted  implicit 
obedience.  This  director  assisted  his  pupil,  when  he 
required  help,  and  promised  him  a  good  appointment 
in  the  state,  in  the  future.  No  dangerous  maxims  were 
divulged,  but  rather  many  were  supplied  with  fresh 
motives  for  diligent  study.  After  the  probationary 
degrees,  came  the  masonic  degrees,  in  which  all  useless 
members  were  detained,  and  only  such  as  showed  espe- 
cial aptitude  were  advanced  in  due  time. 
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The  seeds  of  its  ruin  lay  in  the  constitution  of  the 
order,  which  Weishaupt  had  modelled  from  the  social 
forms  of  the  Jesuits.  The  maxim,  that  the  end  sancti- 
fies the  means,  had  been  adopted  by  him,  only  he 
wished  to  employ  for  good  those  same  means,  which 
the  Jesuits  applied  for  evil.  This  despotic  constitution 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  real  intention  of  its  foun- 
der, but  likewise  practically  unattainable,  in  the  position 
the  members  assumed  to  the  association.  A  kind  of 
auricular  confession  was  introduced  (account  given  of 
the  progress  made  in  morals  and  enlightenment)  and  a 
perpetual  espionnage,  and  communication  of  the  result 
of  these  observations  made  to  the  invisible  superiors,, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  prying,  inquisitorial  spirit,  to 
distriist  and  hypocrisy.  No  money  was  required  on 
admittance,  and  on  reaching  the  Regent  degree,  alt 
former  promises  and  oaths  were  cancelled  and  remitted» 
which  as  Knigge  remarks  *),  was  a  proof  of  the  upright- 
ness of  their  intentions,  but  cannot  justify  nor  undo,  all 
the  moral  evil,  which  the  previous  ill-treatment,  they 
had  to  endure,  was  calculated  to  produce  on  them  men- 
tally. Under  this  ritual,  good  and  equitable  men  could 
not  long  remain  united;  if  unassailed  by  persecution 
from  without,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  order 
must  have .  died  out  of  itself. 

Another  principal  cause  of  the  inward  decay  of  the 
order,  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  disseminated  j 
contrary  to   the   wish   of  its   founder  ^),    incapable    and 


1)  Philo's  endliclie  Erkldrung  etc.     Page  117  etc. 

2)  Weishaupt's  instructioDS  respectiog  the  Initiations  were: 
"Whoever  does  not  close  his  ear  to  the  lamentations  of  the  miser- 
able, nor  his  heart  to  gentle  pity,  whoever  is  the  friend  and  brother  of 
the  unfortunate;  whoever  has  a  heart  capable  of  love  and  friendship; 
whoever  is  stedfast  in  adversity,  unwearied  in  the  carrying  out  of  what- 
ever  has   been    once   engaged    in,   undaunted   in  the  overcoming   of  diffi- 
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unworthy  men  were  chosen,  who  entertained  either 
selfish  or  exaggerated  expectations  of  the  association, 
and  brought  disgrace  upon  it.  Some  of  them  even 
inclined  to  what  was  positively  evil  and  wrong,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  examination  reports.  These  vici- 
ous members,  most  assuredly  would  have  in  time  poi- 
soned the  institution,  founded  upon  so  much  nobler 
motives,  and  with  far  superior  aims,  and  have  rendered 
it  prejudicial  to  all  mankind,  unless  a  stop  had  been 
put  to  it  in  some  other  way. 

Ai)oiition  of  the  This  was  however  soon  brought  about.  The 
Order.  Jesuits  having  remarked,  that  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  directed  against  them,  did  all  in  their  power, 
to  find  out  what  they  could  about  it,  and  then  opposed 
it.  They  made  use  of  a  very  simple  method  to  do  this, 
causing  some  of  their  number  to  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Illuminati,  and  that  confidence  might  be 
reposed  in  them,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuits,  the 
more  quickly  to  penetrate  as  high  as  the  Regent  degree. 
As  soon  as  this  was  attained,  they  showed  themselves 
in  their  true  colors.  In  1783  the  bookseller  Strobl, 
Canon  Danzer,  and  Prof.  Westenrieder,  were  the  first 
to  denounce  the  Illuminati  and  Freemasons,  whereupon 
June  22,  1784,  all  secret  associations  whatever,  were 
prohibited  by  royal  edict.     The  Freemasons  and  Ulumi- 


culties;  whoever  does  not  mock  and  despise  the  weak;  whose  soul  is 
susceptible  of  conceiving  great  designs,  desirous  of  rising  superior  to 
all  base  motives,  and  of  distinguishing  itself  by  deeds  of  benevolence; 
whoever  shuns  idleness;  whoever  considers  no  knowledge  as  unessential, 
which  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  regarding  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  as  his  chief  study;  whoever,  when  truth  and  virtue 
are  in  question,  despising  the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  is  sufficiently 
courageous  to  follow  the  dictates  of  bis  own  heart,  —  such  a  one  is 
a  proper  candidate."  See  the  selection  from  the  statutes  in  the  '■'■Hand- 
buch  der  Freimamerei"  under  "Illuminati" 
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nati  obeyed,  and  closed  their  Lodges.  Soon  afterwards 
secret  deuunciations  were  issued,  called  warnings  and 
prohibitions  (by  Father  Frank  and  Kreitmayr),  smd 
Weisliaupt  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  banished,  and 
forbidden  to  attempt  any  defence.  Utzschneider,  Cos- 
sandey,  and  Grunberger,  who  had  retired  from  the 
order,  but  had  long  manifested  a  personal  spite  towards 
several  of  the  lUuminati,  and  had  secretly  informed 
against  it,  were  summoned  as  witnesses  before  a  secret 
tribunal.  The  most  violent  persecution  was  the  conse- 
quence, in  which  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  right  or 
justice  could  be  descried.  Many  most  estimable  men, 
who  had  not  high  rank  and  family,  influence  to  fall 
back  upon,  were  either  summarily  dismissed  without  a 
legal  hearing,  or  banished  the  country,  or  imprisoned. 
Weishaupt  fled,  and  found  an  asylum  with  the  generous 
minded  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Jesuits  and  the 
Gold-  and  Ilosicrucians  in  Bavaria,  who  hated  the  lUu- 
minati, triumphed  at  the  successfalness  of  their  machi- 
nations, at  the  fall  of  the  order  *),  and  at  the  persecu- 
tion, its  members  had  to  undergo. 

The  order  was  composed  of  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  members;  about  20U0,  amongst  whom  were 
many  clever,  learned,  and  highly  esteemed  men. 

5)     The  strict  observance  and  Stark's  spiritual  order  of 
Knights  Templars. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative, 
which  we  have  been  somewhat  anticipating. 

1)  After  its  dispersion  many  writings  about  tlie  order,  were  pub- 
lished, which  in  "Kloss,  Bibliography"  No.  3211—3275  (page  211  etc.) 
are  mentioned  by  name.  See  also  "Catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Lodge 
"Pythagoras"   in  Brooklyn".     New-York,  1850.     Page  110. 
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von  Hun4.  Botoii  vou  Hnnd>  boon  in  1722,  was  im-, 
^isptttahly  the  moat  aetire  instuumfint  in  spreading  the 
jnaaonie  order  of  the  fcoaghits  itemplars  in  Gfcermaay. 
He  was  a  rich  nobleman  from  Ae  Xiausitz,  an  upright 
Hind  well-meaning  man,  of  moderate  iHmderstaadiiig,  vain, 
and  fond  of  adventure,,  who  at  ,20,  was  admitted  into 
the  Erateraity,  probably  by  Erench  brethren  *),  in  1741, 
and  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  EmgliBh  irefugeea 
Hving  in  France.  Whjist  residing  in  Paris,  he  received 
intimations  of  the  existence  'of  the  order  of  Ktuights 
Templars  in  the  Scottish  islands,  and  firmly  believing 
in  their  genuineness,  permitted  himself  to  be  nominated 
■Grand  Master  of  the  7th  (province.  After  his  second 
j^eeidence  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  estates^  and  there, 
in  J  743,  with  several  of  the  .Brethisen,  who  were  well* 
Jinown  to  him,  he  began  4o  work,  and  June  24,  1751, 
he  established  the  Lodge  "of  the  three  Pillars"  in  Kitt- 
jitz,  which  forthwith  became  associated  with  the  Naum- 
burg  Lodge. 

Mjaay  brethren  of  rank  -were  made  Knights,  under 
the  vow  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  :and  were  addressed  in 
ihe  'Order  by  their  noms  de  guerre.  According  to  the 
plan  of  operation,  accepted  by  the  convention  in  tJn- 
Tvurde  in  1755,  and  obeyed  by  the  new  Grand  Master, 
the  number  of  the  Templars  was  sought  to  be  multi- 
plied, hy  inducing  the  then  existing  lodges  to  join  them, 
and  from  these  choosing  the  beat  members  to  be  made 
Knights,  and  means  were  at  the  same  time  reflected 
upon,  how  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  order. 

In  the  mean  while,  Johnson  had  appeared,  and 
had  given  the  affair  a  new  turn.     Von  Hund  declared 


1)  See  Keller,  L.  fe.,  p,  120.     (Maurerhalle,  1840,  I.  44.)     We  will 
here  remark  that  von  Hund's  visionary  fancies    and   his  love  of  display, 
led  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  19 
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Johnson's  history  of  the  continuation  of  the  order  of 
Bjiights  Templajrs  and  of  the  real  aim  of  Freemasonry 
perfectly  correct,  but  that  Johnson  had  not  been  sent 
from  Scotland,  and  no  one,  excepting  himself  (von  Hund), 
the  actual  Grand  Master  of  the  order  in  Germany,  had 
the  right  to  bestow  the  high  degrees.  "He  *)  had  as 
yet  kept  in  the  back  ground,  but  now  considered  it 
his  vocation  to  appear  publicly  in  Freemasonry,  and 
invite  the  Brethren,  to  fulfil  their  duty,  by  listening  to 
his  instructions."  This  occurred  in  1764,  and  his  coming 
forward  thus,  excited  as  much  surprise  as  joy  and  hope. 
Steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment 
of  the  7th  province  (the  order  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces); knights  were  dubbed,  chapters  formed,  and 
von  Hund  under  the  name  of  knight  of  the  sword 
{Eqties  db  Ense)  was  acknowledged  Grand  Master.  As 
the  members  of  this  new  system  had  to  render  un- 
qualified obedience,  it  was  called  the  strict  observance, 
whilst  the  lodges  which  remained  faithful  to  the  English 
Eite,  were  called  the  late  observance.  The  followers 
of  the  former  styled  themselves  "great"  Masons,  whilst 
the  latter  were  scarcely  recognised  as  Freemasons,  until 
they  had  their  initiation  confirmed  by  joining  the  strict 
observance. 

The  ritual,  which  underwent  many  changes,  was 
a  compound  selected  from  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  the  initiations  were  consummated  by  the 
Knight  of  the  sword  (von  Hund).  To  the  three  masonic 
degrees  were  added,  4)  the  Scottish  Master,  5)  the 
Novices,  6)  the  Templars,  who  were  again  subdivided 
into  the  three  classes  of  the  Eques  (knight),  armiger 
(armour-bearer)  and  socius  (confederate).  As  the  new 
system  satisfied  the  requirements   of  both  the  ambitious 


1)  Knigge,  L.  c,  p.  65. 
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and  the  lovers  of  mystery,  or  £is  Br.  Bode  obserVeiy^ 
accommodated  itself  to  •  "the  weakness  of  h^iman  nature", 
and  as  besides  seven  young  princes  were  induced  to- 
become  members,  the  strict  observance  was  soon  the 
predominating  system  in  Germany.  This  was  the  easier 
of  accomplishment,  because  at  that  time  Johnson  was-- 
irritating  men's  minds,  and  the  Clermont-Rosa  chapter 
creating  great  dissatisfaction.  Many  persons,  otherwise- 
sound  in  judgment,  seem  to  have  taken  up  with  these 
extravagant  notions;  each  contaminated  the  other,  and' 
real  masonry,  i.  e.  the  simple  "Old  Charges"  thereof,, 
appeared  to  be  forgotten.  The  lodges  were  invited  to 
join,  and  most  of  them  did  so,  won'  over  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  the  clever,  eloquent,  and  worldly-wise  Br^ 
Schubart  von  Kleefeld  {eques  a  struthione) ,  putting 
their  signatures  to  an  "act  of  obedience",*)  which  made 
them  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  unknown  superiors.. 
Division.  The    whole   jurisdiction    of   the    order    ex- 

tended over  nine  provinces:  Aragonia,  Auvergne,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Leon,  Burgundy,  Britain,  Lower  Germany  (in- 
cluding Poland,  Liefland,  and  Kurland),  Italy,  and 
Greece.  As  most  of  these  provinces  showed  themselves 
in  a  short  time,  unwilling  to  accept  the  Rite,  it  was 
determined  to  make  another  division.  Thus:  1)  Lower 
Germany  with  Poland  and  Prussia,  2)  Auvergne,  3)  Oc- 
citania  (?LaDguedoc),  4)  Italy  and  Greece,  5)  Burgundy- 
and  Switzerland,  6)  Upper  Germany,  7)  Austria  and 
Lombardy,  8)  Russia,  9)  Sweden.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  direction   was   at  Brunswick,   presided  over  by   the 


1)  See  this  act  in  G,  F.  Menge,  Geschichte  der  Loge  „Pforie  z.  T. 
d.  L."  in  Hildesheim.  1863.  P.  81.  —  They  bound  themselves  to 
show  ready  and  implicit  obedience,  the  most  abject  submission,  and  to 
the  renunciation    of  their  allegiance    to    the    duties    and   customs    of  the 

late  observance. 

19* 
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G^raad  Master  Duke  Ferdiaand  of  Brans wict»  fraaa 
1782^—1793,  said  to  him  succeeded  Prince  Charles  of 
Hesse.  Each  proviaice  had  its  Grand  Master,  a  pro- 
viiicial  ch^ter,  and  maijy  priors,  ^ihefeGtuf es^  and  com- 
manderies  &g.  Secret  superiors  (high  or  unknown  su- 
periors), were  said  .to  guide  the  order,  their  designs 
bei^ag'kept  as  secret  as  were  their  names  and  persons 
from  the  Brethren  of  lower  degrees.  *) 
Consequences  "jhe  sad  consequenccs  caused  by  the  in- 
o*ser«»kcB.  trodu'cti'On  or  the  strict  observance  were  soon 
visible  in  the  G-erman  lodges  j  the  knights  looked  down 
haughtily  upon  the  brethren  of  lower  degrees,  and  the 
Lodgefs,  which  declined  to  accept  Ihe  innovations,  and 
would  not  join,  as  for  instance  those  in  Frankfurt  o.  M. 
and  Anspach,  were  pronounced  as  spurious;  indeed^ 
disuniotis  and  petty  jealousies  were  apparent  amongst 
their  owii.  brethren. 

The  Lodge  "of  Unity"  in  Frankfurt,  even  after 
some  few  breliu-en  of  that  place  had  associated  them- 
selves to  Schubart,  behaved  in  «uch  an  exemplary  maur 
ner,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  bestow  upon  them 
our  especial  regard.  They  remained  stedfast  to  their 
forjner  way  of  working,  and  the  more  effectually  to 
ward  off  all  attacks,  they  imparted  to  their  Lodge  the 
official  character  of  a  Mother  Lo^ge.  Br.  Gogel  suc- 
ceeded after  much  trouble,  in  having  it  patepted  by 
the  London  Grand  Lodge  as  the  Provincial  Lo<^e  of 
the  upper  and  lower  Ehine  and  Franconia.  The  greater 
to  increase  the  confiision,  other  new  systems  arose.  For 
example  many  disappointed  brethren  in  1767,  separated 
themselves  and,  with  Br.  Koppen  at  their  head,  formed 


1)  The  S.  I.,  i.  e.  Superiores  Incogniti  (untoowu  superiors)  has  been 
translated  by  many  masonic  authors  —  who  auapeoted  Jesuitism  erery- 
where  in  Societas  Jesu  (Society  of  Jesus). 


the  syatem  of  the  "African  Builders  {AjWeanfsehe  B<m- 
kerren)'\  *)  which  found  adtoittanoe  in  Silesia ,  but 
was  as  short^ive^,  as  the  order  of  the  ^^Asiatic  Brejh- 
renT-  KSppen's  example  was  afterwards  fbllowed  by 
ZinDendbrf,  who  brought  the  Swedish  Rite  into 
©ermany. 
ne  flnmciai  In  BiaBy  pjftces,  as  for  example,  in  Ham- 
scheme.  burg  and  Mecklenburg,  the  strict  observance 
met  with  easy  admittance,  while  in  others^  as  in  Bruns- 
wick and  Hamover,  many  objections  were  raise*^  which 
the  indefatigable  and  energetic  emissary,  Br.  Schufeart, 
successfully  removed.  Having  beert  nominated  subprior, 
which  brought   him  in  considerable  profit,    he  empleyed 


1)  The  system  of-  the  **African  BuiMers"  wa&  faunded  on  a  fictntlous 
tale  ef  an  order,  and  proposed  ajs  its  aim  the  study  of  the  hietor}r 
and  different  degrees  in  Freemasonry,  and  at)!:;^  Sifcrel  or4$ra,  Thflt 
this  system  could  not  sprea.d  further,  was  on  accquqt  gf  its  l^arqed 
tentlency.  Only  Scholars  anji  artists  could  become  members,  and  th& 
transactions  in  the  chapters  were  carried  on  in  the  Latin  language.  It& 
regulations  were  similar  to  tho^e  used  in  the  Academy  of  Paris;  it* 
symbols  were  cumbersome  and  sensel£9S.  Its  chief  defender  and  aup? 
porter  was  Charles  Prederiok  Koppen,  born  in  Berlin  in  l'^34,  anij  royal 
Prussian  Paymaster  and  Canon  in  that  tpwn ;  he  died  Ju}y  11,  1-798- 
He  it  was,  who  Tfrote  the  fabulous  ''Grata  Sepoa"  or  consecration,  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Berlin,  1770.  One  of  the  most  important  secrets 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "Hiiram"  when  spelt  backward: 
M{olaiy},  A{trocissimo),  R(aptu3),  Kgue),  I(ntaotus),  H{ugo  die  Paganu). 
FesBler  says,  fthe  system  consisted  of  seven  degrees,  wjiieh  he  names 
different^  to  Lenniug  in  his  Enqyclopedia,  which  lattj^r  we  have  adopted. 
According  to  Lenning  tbere  were  five  degrp^s  or  courses  of  study,  pre- 
ceding the  initiation  into  the  interior  of  the  order,  viz:  1)  Menes  MUsae 
or  apprentice  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  —  2)  the  consecrated,  — 
8)  the  Cosmopolite  or  citizen  of  flie  world,  — ^  4)  the  Bossonian  or 
Christian  pljilogopher,  -r^  5)  the  Iovei=  of  truthr  Thq  interipr  of  the 
order  1)  Armiger,  2)  Miles,  3)  -EqUfti?  -^  is  said  never  to  have  b.eep 
organised.  In  1787  this  association  ceased  to  exist.  For  a  further 
account  see  "the  order  of  the  African  Builders  revealed.  Constantinople 
(Berlin)  1806," 
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his  activity  and  persuasive  eloquence  to  such  good 
purpose,,  that  he  everywhere  secured  alherents.  One 
important  element  at  work  in  effecting  this,  was  the 
financial  scheme,  which  was  to  make  the  poor  knights 
rich.  It  was  proposed,  that  out  of  the  money  levied  on 
initiation  and  promotion  &c.  together  with  the  sum  of 
500  Thalers,  deposited  by  every  knight,  a  fund  should 
be  formed  to  increase  a  thousandfold  by  investing  it 
in  commercial  speculations,  and  by  laying  it  out  in 
mortgages.  This  should  be  expended  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  higher  officials,  and  conferring  on  each 
Templar  dividends  or  life-rent  annuities.  This  financial 
plan,  however,  was  never  realised. 
The  spiritnai         Whilst    von    Hund,    in    coniunction    with 

Order  of  Knights  ^ii  it         t  •  i    ,        ■  i 

Templars,  bchubart  and  Jacobi,  was  debating  the  pos- 
sibility of  retaining  the  cosmopolitan  or  chivalric  branch 
of  the  order,  a  new  branch  (nominally  spiritual)  arose 
quite  imexpectedly  in  1767,  asserting  that .  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  true  secret.  Br.  Stark,  then  rector 
in  Wismar,  afterwards  chief  preacher  at  the  court  in 
Darmstadt,  wrote  to  Hund,  who  had  been  everywhere 
soliciting  for  new  disclosures,  because  helpless  and 
lacking  ingredients,  had  eagerly  stretched  out  his 
hand,  to  grasp  the  offered  assistance,  and  entered  into 
connection  with  the  so-called  clergy,  their  plan  being 
far  from  developed,  as  at  present  it  was  merely  an 
idea  in  Stark's  brain. 

John  Aug.  von  Stark,  born  at  Schwerin,  Oct.  29, 
1741,  had  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  been  made  a  Free- 
mason in  a  French  military  lodge.  In  1763  he  became 
Professor  in  Petersburg,  where  the  Melesino  Rite 
(system)  flourished,  in  which  possibly  he  was  inaugu- 
rated a  member.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  the  strict  observance  •) ;  perceiving  its  weak- 

t)  See  Fischer,  Masonry  in  Russia,  under  Empress  Catharine  II. 
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ness  and  being  a  clever  man,  possessing  much  general 
information  and  great  ambition,  he  was  easily  led  to  eli- 
minate from  it,  the  idea  of  reviving  the  spiritual  branch 
of  the  order.  By  means  of  this  new  invention,  he  anti- 
cipated not  only  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  order, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "personally  exercising  an 
influence,  and  enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the  knights 
and  commanders,"  but  likewise  surreptitiously  intro- 
•ducing  Catholicism  into  the  masonic  association,  to  which 
religion  he  had  been  secretly  converted  in  Paris.  He 
thought  to  find  among  the  brethren  in  Petersburg  some, 
to  aid  him  in  his  scheme,  for  which  reason  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  relations  with  them,  even  after  his 
•departure  for  England,  and  his  residence  in  Paris, 
1765 — 66.  In  Wismar  he  joined  the  lodge  of  the  "three 
iiions",  which  had  been  established  by  the  Rostock 
Lodge;  he  filled  the  office  of  junior  warden,  and  won 
•over  Brothers  von  Vegesack  (Worsh.  Master)  and 
von  Bohnen  to  listen  to  his  scheme.  His  system  is 
far  more  reasonable  and  possesses  greater  intrinsic  worth, 
ihan  the  one  of  the  Grand  Master  von  Hund.  Besides 
the  three  masonic  degrees,  it  had  four  higher  gradesy 
viz:  1)  the  junior  Scot,  2)  the  Scotch  Master,  or  St. 
Andrew's  knight,  3)  the  Provincial  Capitular  of  the  red 
■cross,  4)  the  Magus,  or  knight  of  purity  and  light,  which 
had  again  five  subdivisions,  ending  in  Levites  and 
f)riests.  Stark  called  himself  Archimedes  ab  aquila  j^ulva, 
^nd  chancellor  of  the  clergy,  and  spread  the  intelligence, 
that  the  clerical  brethren,  having  remarked  with  delight 
the  happy  success  which  had  attended  the  secular  branch 
■of  the  order,  felt  desirous  of  uniting  themselves  with  it, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive  system  practised 
by  the   superiors.     Hund   first    communicated    with   the 


1)  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  secret  Catholicism.     Berlin,  1787. 
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provinces,  to  secure  l^eir  a.|^obatiDQ;  but  as  they  were 
long  in  affording  this,  he  sent  Br.  von  Prangen,  who 
was  enthusiaraticadly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  olergjr, 
at  his  own  expense  to  Wismar,  in  1768>  in  ovder  as  i& 
stated  in  his  official  despatch,  "to  treat  ni  detail  with.  1h& 
sq^rirituai  knights  as  our  plenipatentiary,  about  alt  and  eveey 
titing  relating  to  ike  system,  in  our  province  and  theira 
lifaewisa"  Prangen,  and  his  secretary  Jtuiobiy  went  by 
w*y  of  Giistrow  to  Wismar,  where  they  haid  a  meetiiKg 
with  Br.  von  Raven  (Prefect  of  the  strict  observance)^ 
who  had  already  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  hy 
Stark,  and  the  Conference  was  opened  Mardi  8.  Both,, 
Pirangen  and  Jacobi,  were  initiated  into  the  spiritual 
seieo«e,  which  it  is  true  was  not  perfectly  satisfiictoryv 
bat  was  temporarily  received,  in  the  hope  of  further 
revelations,  and  on  the  22nd  upon  condition  of  the 
inture  approbation  of  the  Grand  Master,  the  formal  union 
of  the  two  branches  was  peoncKmced.  In  that  same  year 
Stark  jiemrB^ed  to  Petersburg  for  the  second  time. 
The  Convention  It  was  overywhcrc  felt,  that  the  strict 
ofKohio.  observance  required  better  regulations,  andJ 
these  were  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Grand  Master^ 
therefore  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  system  was 
agreed  on,  which  took  place  in  June  1772,  in  Count 
Briihl's  castle,  at  Kohlo,  in  the  Lausitz.  To  the  surprise 
of  many,  Br.  von  Raven  from.  Mecklenburg,  whom  Sttok 
had  induced  to  join,  was  one  of  the  number,  and  hadi 
brought  with  him  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  clergy 
and  the  strict  observance,  and,  ttwigh  neither  Staark 
nor  Kaven  vouchsafed  any  revelations,  this  treaty  was 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  The  Duke  Ferdinand  of  BrunS' 
"*ick,  who  had  joined  the  association,  was  nominated 
M<ynMS  Superior  ordinis  and  Graind  Master  of  aU  the 
united  Scotch  Lodges,  while  von  Hund,  after  having 
been  once  more  made  to   swear  on  his  word  of  honor 
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aaad  his  sword,  th?iit-  he  was  a  legitimate  si>rperior> 
remained  only  Gramd  Master  of  the  lodges^  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony,  Denmark,  and  CourfaHdV,  The 
afipearanoe  of  power,  at  least,  was  willingly  accorded 
liie  Grand  Master,  especially  the  disposition  of  the  cere- 
monies  and  titlesj  as  the  resoluitioiiff  determined  on  were 
brat  little  to  his<  taste  *).  A  complete  severing'  of  them- 
selves from  the  secret  siasperiors  was  much  desired,  aad 
in  the  ftrture  only  superiors  of  their  own  choosing 
were  to '  be  acknowledged,,  and  laws  were  to  he  passed 
by  vote.   . 

Although  Br  von  Hund  only  possessed  the  shadow 
of  power,  and  his  authority  was  everywhere  disputed, 
yet  he  was  persuaded  to  disseminate  the  strict  obser- 
vance, even  beyond  Germany.  For  this  pupposey  Feb.  27,, 
1774y  he  bestowed  upon  Br.  von  Weiler  (-Ef.  a.  Spiea 
aurea)  a  warrant  as  General  commiissary,  with  authority, 
tO!  re-establish  the  system  in  the  2d,  3d>  and  5th  Pro- 
vinces (France),  which  was  aaoom'plis'hed  in.  a  short, 
space  of  tinaie.  In  the  convention  of  Brunswick  (1775} 
he  met  with  a  check  in  his  career^  but  this  did  not 
intimidate  him  from  eontinuing  his  journey  to  Italy  and' 
establishing  a  chapter  in  Turin. 

Tie  Branswack  In  the  conventiou'  of  Brunswick  which 
tovention.  lag^g^  ^f^^.  jf^y  22nd  to  Jufy  6*h>  1T75, 
ajud  was  assembled  for  the  accommodating  of  several 
matters,  espeeially  for  the  uniting  of  the  different  par- 
ties, Br.  von  Hund  found  an  opportunity  of  indiilging^ 
in  his  love  of  outward  pomp  and  show.  With  their 
Gmnd  Master  at  their  head,  the  deputies  *of  23  lodges- 
walked  in  full  procession,  from  the  hall  of  the  order, 
which  as  26  German  princes  belonged  to  the  masonic 
fraternity^  was  most  brilliantly  adorned  for  the  ooeasion. 

1)  See   (Bode)    „Some  queetions   and  considerations,'  laid   before   all 
German  brethren"  and  „/4llig-em.  Handh.  der  Freimanrerei",  I,  p.  194. 
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All  the  Prefects  had  most  urgently  required  from  Br. 
von  Hund  some  satisfactory  proof  of  being  sent  by  some 
lawfully  constituted  authority,  that  they  might  come  to 
a  correct  understanding  as  to  who  the  unknown  supe- 
riors were.  He  declared,  that  in  1743  he  had  taken 
the  chair  in  a  foreign  lodge  in  Paris,  and  had  there 
become  acquainted  with  several  Scotch  brethren,  and 
adherents  of  the  Pretender;  from  them  he  had  received 
his  first  idea  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Freemasonry.' 
Lord  Kilmarnock  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Clifford,  had 
made  him  a  Templar,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Pre- 
tender. This  latter  was  not  expressly  pointed  out  to 
him  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  but  he  was 
given  to  understand  as  much.  He  had  afterwards 
received  a  Warrant  bearing  the  signature  George,  and 
had  corresponded  with  well-known  and  also  secret  supe- 
riors; the  chief  of  his  letters  had  been  addressed  to 
Old  Aberdeen.  After  his  nomination  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  7th  Province,  he  had,  on  the  death  of 
Brother  Marschall,  received  his  matriculation  book  of 
the  order,  which  he  produced.  This  however  contained 
nothing  but  the  division  of  the  order  into  nine  provinces. 
Two  letters  which  he  showed  as  the  latest  intelligence 
from  the  Grand  Chapter,  contained  in  incomprehensible, 
ambiguous  terms,  almost  the  opposite  of  what  they  were 
intended  to  confirm.  He  asserted  moreover,  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  vouchsafe  all  these  explanations  to 
the  Masons,  neither  would  his  oath  allow  of  his  saying 
any  thing  further. 

This  inftrmation  and  his  insufficient  warrant,  did 
not  tend .  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent brethren;  confidence  in  him  was  completely  lost, 
he  had  played  his  part.*)     To  restore  greater  unity  to 


1)  Hund  died  Nov.  8,  1776  in  Meiningen. 
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the  wholfl,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  order  was 
removed  to  Brunswick,  and  it  was  resolved  that  two 
Orand  Lodges  should  be  held  annually,  which  should 
consist  of  the  ancient  Scotch  chief  master,  and  deputies 
froin  the  single  lodges.  The  lodges  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance called  themselves  thenceforward,  "the  united 
■German   lodges." 

Gugomos.  The  spiritual  Knights  Templars  had  pro- 
inised  in  Brunswick  to  be  more  explicit  in  their  com- 
munications. While  men  were  anticipating  these  most 
eagerly,  a  new  impostor  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  von  Gugomos.  'This 
fellow  —  he  was  a  member  of  the  high  degrees  of  the 
strict  observance  under  the  name  of  Eques  a  Gygno 
tnumpharvte  —  had  the  effrontery,  to  invite  the  directory 
•of  the  order,  in  a  circular  epistle  *),  to  a  convention  at 
"Wiesbaden,  to  receive  from  him  the  commands  and 
instructions  bf  the  most  honorable  and  esteemed  supe- 
riors. He  promised  to  administer  a  complete  new  order 
of  Knights  Templars,  and  that  those  incorporated  in 'it, 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  sciences.  Expectation  was  again  at 
its  highest  pitch.  Although  Br.  Bode  had  warned  every 
-one  against  him,  as  a  "coxcomb  and  boaster,  in  whom 
no  reliance  could  be  placed,"  yet  many  brethren  appeared 
at  the  summons,  among  whom  were  the  Rosicrucians, 
Wollner,  Bischofswerder  &c.,  also  the  "Prince  of  Hesse 
and  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  Gugomos  called  himself  Dux, 
high  Priest  of  the  holy  altar  of  Cyprus,  and  delegate 
of  the  high  superiors,  and  promised  the  brethren  moun- 
tains of  gold;  but  he  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
delivery  of  such  a  pack  of  nonsense,  that  any  unpreju- 
diced person   must  have   seen  through  it  all.     Notwith- 


1)  See  "Sigtiatstern"      3  Part.     Berlin,  1804. 
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standing-  he  found  some  who  believed  in  Hm.  Those 
present  had  to  bind  themselves  by  new  conditions,  and 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  an  ex-tremefy  striijgebt 
©o-veqant;  they  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  locked  vp^ 
fast  fbp  many  hours,  and  then  answer  the  most  dreadful 
queetions.  The  more  reasonable  among  the  brethren^ 
perceived  the  imposition,  and  therefore  insisted  on  his 
producing,  without  further  delay,  the  necessary  evidence- 
o#  the  truth  of  his  mission.  Gugomos  had  recourse  to 
aU  sorts  of  subterluges,  and  escaped,  as  secretly  as  he 
could,  out  of  Wiesbaden.  In  1781,  he  eonffessed  that 
all  his  propositions  had  been  the  invention  of  the  devi^ 
and  acknowledged  that  h&had  been  employed  by  wicked 
men,  to  carry  out  their  evil  designs.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Gugomos  owned,  that  Jesuits  bad  worked  upon  him  till 
he  had  played  this  comedy,  that  Preemasoniy  might  be 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

End  of  the  As  the  Spiritual  Kiiights  Templars  would; 
spiritual  BTanch.  jjQt  divulge  their  secrets,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  declarations  and  intimations  agreed  with  those 
made  by  many  others,  it  was  resoh'sd,  that  the  desired 
Bght  should  be  attained  without  their  aid:  the  Grand 
Master,  Duke  Ferdinand,  commissioned  Br.  von  Waehter 
to  go  to  Florence  to  the  Pretender,  and  there  make 
diligent  search  for  the  invisible  superiors.  He  was  said 
to  have  returned  thence,  laden  with  treasure,  it  is  true^ 
but  without  the  longed-for  revelations;  he  was  obliged 
to  own,  that  the  IVetender  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
Order  of  Knights  Templars,  nor  was  he  a  Freemason.') 
The  spiritual  branch  had  lost  all  hope  after  Hund's 
death,  of  being  believed  in  any  longer,  and  the  more 
s©>.  because  the  Swedish  system,  which  was  just  becomii*^ 
known,    placed    many   obstructions   in   their   path,   and 


1)  See  page  224,  Note. 
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because  their  founder  Stark  was  suspected  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Catholics  *),  and.  many  brethren  be- 
came convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  iuveation 
■of  Stark's.  From  Mitau,  where  Stark  had  been  from 
Easter  '1777 — 1781,  he  k%pt  up  a  connection  with  Prince 
George  A^gustus  of  Mecklenburg  ='),  as  also  with  the 
Hessian  prinees,  which  latter  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  chiief-chiapiain  in  ordinary  in  Dafmstadt,  where 
be  remained  till  his  death,  March  1816. 
Aasociation         While  the   helpless   strict  observance   was 

■with  Sweden,     n  i  •  ,i  p  ,    .  i 

OBnventioii  "^^  ^^^J"  Seeking  the  pure  fountam,  whence 
•of  woifeniuttei.  issuod  their  system,  the  Swedish  brethren 
most  unexpectedly  announced  themselves  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  siu-e  and  reliable  information,  which  under 
certain  conditions,  they  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate to  their  German  brethren.  One  of  these  condi- 
tions was,  that  the  jDuke  of  Sudermanland,  who  in 
Sweden  had  the  highest  rank,  which  the  order  had  to 
bestow,  that  of  Vicarius  Balemionia,  and  was  likewise 
longing  to  obtain  complete  control  over  all  the  German 
lodges,  should  be  chosen  Grand  Master  of  the  seventh 
province.  A  union  was  sought  to  be  brought  about, 
-and  the  deputies  on  both  sides,  in  Hamburg,  paved  the 
way  for  it,  but  confirmation  from  the  prefects  was 
wanting,  as  a  clear  explanation  of  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  was  considered  as  in^ejatively  necessary,  first 
of  all.  The  Grand  Master,  Duke  Ferdinand  notwith- 
standing, carried  his  point,  in  the  Convention  in  Wolfea- 
biittel  in  1788,  and  the  union  appeared  to  fee  effected,  j 
yet  such  extremely    stringent  measures   were   taken   by 


1)  This  suspicion  ■was  well-founded,  as  is  proved  by  documents  in 
tte  possession  of  Br.  Dr.  Eckstein  in  Leipzig.  StarTi's  funeral  service 
■was  'CoDdiicted  accBrding  to  -the  Roman  Catholic  j'itual. 

^;  See  his  letter  t-o  him:  Fessler,  crft.  ibfat.  LV.  —  Sigoatstern, 
lU  Vel. 
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the  Germans  to  preseQt  the  introduction  of  any  ar- 
bitrary power,  that  this  proving  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  the  proud  and  headstrong  Duke  of  Sudermanland^ 
occasioned  another  plan  to  be  devised.  Some  prefects 
protested  against  this,  Berlin  and  Silesia  deserted,  and 
others  maintained  a  complete  reserve,  but  yet  the  union 
took  place  in  September  1779.  It  was.  of  no  long  du- 
ration, for  in  Germany  it  was  regarded  with  the  great- 
est mistrust,  especially  as  Duke  Ferdinand  after  having 
himself  been  to  Sweden  to  obtain  farther  information,, 
came  back  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  seen  and. 
heard  nothing,  but  a  few  unimportant  additions  and 
changes  in  the  history  of-  the  order,  and  some  empty 
ceremonies,  but  no  genuine  documents,  nor  a  word  of' 
all  that  had  been  so  freely  promised. 

The  strict  observance  was  upon  the  point  of  giving- 
up  the  ghost.  Before  hearing  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced by  her  own  mouth  at  the  Wilhelmsbad  con- 
vention, we  will  after  a  short  retrospective  survey,  turn 
our  attention  to  a  new  system,  that-  of  the  Grand  Lodge- 
of  Germany,  practising  the  Swedish  Rite,  which  was- 
introduced  into  Germany  between  1770 — 1775,  and  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  German  Freemasonry. 

Let  us  survey  the  events  we  have  just  related  onc& 
more,  and  we  shall  be  aware,  that  the  predominant 
feeling  is  one  of  deep  regret ;  particularly  if  we  direct  our 
chief  attention  to  the  outward  form  these  errors  assumed,, 
we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  turn  from  them  with. 
aversion.  The  Lodges  in  many  places  were  but  scantily 
•visited  by  their  members,  as  of  course  the  brethren 
could  not  get  accustomed  to  the  new  regulations;  the 
work  of  the  Lodge  was  spiritless,  lacking  life  and  ani- 
mation; expositions  or  lectures  delivered  by  individual, 
brethren,  were  mostly  confined  to  festive  occasions;  the 
necessary  discipline  was  not  maintained  at  the  initiations,. 
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for  position  and  fortune  unfortunalety  guided  the  choice; 
vote  by  ballot  (at  least  in  the  strict  observance)  was 
not  the  custom,  but  questions  were  simply  put  to  the 
vote.  If  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consi- 
deration, and  dive  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  that 
period,  which  was  one  of  gradual  progress,  we  shall  see 
everywhere  an  earnest  striving  after  improvement,  a 
burning  desire  after  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  a  pro- 
found, positive,  active  movement  in  the  Fraternity,  to 
comprehend  the  actual  design  and  purport  of  Freemasonry, 
and  of  the  sources  whence  its  history  was  derived;  we 
shall  see  with  what  zeal  most  of  them  were  inspired, 
and  with  what  devotion  and  perseverance  they  served 
the  Brotherhood.  We  know  what  sums  of  money  were 
expended  and  time  sacrificed  by  the  Brethren,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Lodges  in  every  possible 
way;  not  only  were  brethren  in  distress  relieved,  to- 
gether with  their  widows  and  orphans,  but  to  other  needy 
individuals,  assistance  was  extended.  Duke  Ferdinand 
especially  dispersed  large  sums  with  a  liberal  hand, 
partly  for  benevolent  purposes,  partly  on  impostors  for 
the  revelation  of  their  pretended  secrets.  Many  brethren 
took  journeys  at  their  own  expense,  for  masonic  pur- 
poses. The  Lodge  in  Brunswick  of  "Charles  with  the 
crowned  pillar",  established  a  school  in  1770  in  which 
the  pupils  were  instructed  free  of  expense  in  drawing, 
French,  mathematics  &c.,  and  which  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  many;  the  lodge  in  Prague  founded  an  or- 
phanage to  John  the  Baptist  in  1773.  During  the  great 
dearth  in  the  year  1771,  many  families  in  the  Erz- 
gebirge  in  Saxony  suffered  the  extremities  of  famine ; 
many  were  almost  starved  to  death;  the  poor  children 
were  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  clothing,  and 
instruction  in  the  schools  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
The  Dresden  Lodges,  which  had  on  many  previous,  cri- 
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tical  emergejacies,  given  the  ma&t  convincing  pr©of  of 
the  masonic  tvtrn  of  mind,  *)  set  a  siiiJbecri|)llaofn  on  fa«t 
to  assist  in  checking  the  geQer.al  miaftry.  Tie  brethren 
contributed  so  liberally,  that  in  1772,  400  thalers  ware 
received  every  month,  which  did  not  include  the  nu- 
merous danations  in  wearing  apparel  and  provisions  «f 
■9,11  kinds.  The  first  collection  amounted  to  6398  Thafers, 
with  single  subecriptiows  of  30,  50,  60,  90,  and  100 
Tialers.  —  The  «um  total  was  17,000  Thalra-s.  —  The 
expressions  of  pure  philanthropy  with  which  the  as- 
sembly of  ,the  united  Lodges  of  .the  "three  swor4s"j 
ssad  the  "true  Friends",  was  Bolemmly  opened  Jan.  17, 
1772,  were  cai-ried  out  in  practice.  They  were  these: 
"To  relieve  the  wretched,  rescue  the  suffering,  defend 
the  innocent,  and  rfender  mankind  as  happy  as  possible, 
this  ought  and  must  be  the  chief  and  constant  aim  of 
every  man,  but  more  especially  of  every  sincere  affld 
genuine  mason."  —  The  institution  for  poor  and  orphan 
children  which  was  then  founded,  became  afterwaa^ds, 
when  the  charitable  originators  ,were  encouraged  in  their 
labor  of  love,  by  the  mest  signal  success,  "a  work  which 
was  most  intimately  connected  with  iFreeinaaaary",  md 
for  the  continuation  of  the  same  in  perpetuity,  a  build- 
ing was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  was 
stipulated,  Aat  only  children  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
religion  were  to  be  admitted,  and  as  Masonry  honored  every 
form  of  religion,  a  sum  was  set  apart  every  month, 
for  the  education  of  catholic  children."  This  is  now 
the  flourishing  "FreemasoBs  Institution"  in  Friedriehstad^ 
Dresden. 


■1)  See,  "^Oollected  report  of  the  Benevolent  Funds  for  the  Free- 
masons in  Electoral  Saxony  from  January  17 ,  1772  to  1775".  TMS 
unpretending  liffle  "book  is  the  roost  brilliant  memorial  df  masoaie 
activity. 
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«)  Zinnendorf  and  the  drsiad  Udge  of  fiermanj<  (Swedish  Rite). 

In  that  period  of  time  ao  favorable  to  the  founda- 
tion of  new  systems,  viz :  shortly  before  and  after  176Q, 
a  new  masonic  Rite  arose  in  Sweden,  exactly  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  th-e  Brethren  there,  fornued  upon 
the  basis  of  the  strict  observance,  and  of  the  order 
■of  Heredoni,  a  clever  union  of  Templarism  and  Ro- 
sicnicianism,  a  branch  of  which  was  transplanted  to 
Oermany  by  Br.  von  Zinnendorf*)  in  1766.  This 
brother  had  shown  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  strict 
observance  on  acount  of  the  delay  in  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  order,  although  shortly 
before  he  had  been  active  in  effecting  its  union  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  "three  Globes"  j  he  had  in- 
curred much  blame  for  the  manner  in  which  he  ad- 
ministered the  funds  of  the  order  in  Berlin,  and  thus 
drawn  on  himself  .the  displeasure  of  the  Brethren,  and 


1)  John  William  Ellenberger,  who  subsequently  was  adopted 
by  a  gentleman  called  Zinnendorf,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  born  in 
Halle,  Aug-.  10,  1731,  and  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  lodge  "Phila- 
<Jelphia"  of  that  place.  He  removed  to  Berlin,  became  there  army  sur- 
geon and  head  of  the  medicinal  corps ,  and  Joined  the  lodge  of  the 
"three  Globes",  and  at  first  was  a  zealous  follower  of  the  strict  ob- 
servance, and  Grand  Master  of  the  Scotch  Eite  in  his  lodge.  Together 
with  his  exertions  in  masonry,  he  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
a.nd  carried  on  a  trade  in  wine,  tobacco,  and  butter,  nominally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  art.  His  absolute  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  order, 
And  his  perpetual  refusals  to  hand  over  his  accounts,  occasioned  Brothers 
Bode  and  Schubart  to  institute  a  strict  investigation  of  the  same  in  1766, 
in  consequence  of  which  Zinnendorf  withdrew  from  the  strict  observance 
in  May  1767,  and  immediately  afterwards  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounce!^  against  him.  His  official  career  was  not  wholly  free 
from  reports  which  did  him  little  honor;  and  his  character  docs  not 
appear  in  the  most  favorable  light.  He  died  June  6,  1782. 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  20 
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made  his  position  precarious.  Through  the  mediation  *) 
of  Brothers  voi;.  Olthoff  and  Dr.  Schopp  in  Stral- 
sund,  he  had  become  connected  with  the  Swedish 
brethren,  .and  he  determined  to  send  s.ecretly  Br.  Bau- 
mann,  his  friend  from  Halle,  in  1765,  to  bring  the  ritual 
from  Sweden,  as  he  hoped  to  learn  from  it  something 
about  Freemasonry.  The  money  (1100  Thaler)  required 
for  the  journey,  he  took,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
funds  of  the  chapter  entrusted  to  him,  and  did  not 
restore  it  again.  Brothers  von  Gadebusch,  Professor  in 
Greifswald,  and  A.  L.  Kolplin  M.  D.  procured  for  him 
the  necessary  documents  ^)  from  the  Scotch  Grand 
Master  of  the  Stockholm  chapter,  Charles  Frederick 
yon  EckleiF,  though  in  what  manner  is  not  very  clear, 
but  it  is  presumed  not  very  honorably.  Zinnendorf  had 
scarcely  obtained  possession  of  them,  when  he  declared 
the  strict  observance  an  imposture,  and  "senseless 
mummery  not  having  the  least  connection  with  Free 
masonry",  and  signified  his  intention  of  establishing  a 
new  system  on  his  own  authority.  Possessing  both  talent 
and  energy,  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  means ') 


1)  Speech  of  Brother  von  Nettelbladt  of  the  year  1820.  See  Len- 
ning's  Encycl.  III.  p.  663. 

2)  See  also:  "Moller,  history  of  the  Lodge  "Charles  of  the  thiee 
griffins"  in  Greifswald,  1823."  p.  15. 

3)  Zinnendorfs  contemporaries  judge  him  very  severely.  Schnbart 
von  Kieefeld  calls  him  a  ^'humbug"  and  an  unprincipled  man,  and  cite& 
actions  to  prove  this.  The  Grand  lodge  of  Sweden  in  an  official  de- 
claration of  May  12,  1778,  pronounces  him  to  be  an  "insolent  impostor, 
whose  cunning,  restless,  and  vicious  spirit  kindled  dissension  .and  se- 
dition among  the  German  brethren."  See  on  this  subject:  "Fessler, 
critical  history.  IV.  Vol.  —  and  above  all  the  Freimaurer-Zeitvng  of 
1848,  Nr.  9  and  10.  "Contributions  to  promote  a  right  estimation  of 
the  Freemason  system  and  ritual  of  Zinnendorf."  This  information  is 
derived  from  authentic  sources  and  has  been  elaborated  with  rich  and 
abundant  masonic  acumen. 
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lie  'employed,  lie  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  some 
few  followers,  among  them  persons  of  note,  which  wa& 
the  easier,  because  of  the  dismemberment  and  help- 
lessness of  the  German  lodges  at  that  period,  and 
v6ry  opposite  to  the  strict  secrecy  and  peculiarly  felici- 
tous organisation,  characterising  his '  own  system.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  the  first  who  amidst  the 
errors  prevailing  in  his  day,  offered  German  Free- 
masonry in  substance,  and  in  form,  especially,  something 
better  than  they  then  had.  His  system  soon  became 
known.  In  the  year  1768,  though  standing  alone  an 
isolated  and  prohibited  brother,  "by  virtue  of  the  power 
dwelling  wilhin  him",  he  founded  the  lodge  "Minerva" 
in  Potsdam;  in  the  year  following  he  established  in 
Berlin,  the  lodge  of  the  "three  Golden  keys",  over  which 
he  presided  until  his  death;  in  Stettin  brothers  von 
Arnim  and  von  Gobi  promoted  the  work,  as  did  Brothers 
von  Sudthausen  and  von  Rosenberg  in  Hamburg;  so 
that  by  1770  not  .less  than  twelve  Lodges  had  adopted 
the  Swedish  ritual.  —  As  these  all  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  some  constituted  authority  to  regulate  their  work, 
and  to  prevent  deviations  from  their  dogmas,  they  uni- 
ted June  24,  1770,  and  erected  a  Grand  lodge,  with  the 
somewhat  pompous  title  of  "Grand  Lodge  of  all  the 
Freemasons  of  Germany"  and  in  Brother  Nettelbladt's 
words:  "according  to  the  precepts  of  Freemasonry  in 
general,  and  after  the  pattern  of  the  Grand  lodge  of 
England"  (!?) 
Connection  with     As    it    was    indispensable    that    Zinnendorf 

theOrandLodge     ,         ,,     ,  ,.  .  ,      ,. 

of  England,  should  have  some  sanction  given  to  nis  pro- 
ceedings, he  eagerly  solicited  a  union  with  the  Grand! 
Lodge  of  England,  of  which  Zinnendorf s  followers 
afterwards  spoke  in  such  a  depreciating  way.  For  this 
purpose  his  adherents  chose  a  Grand  Master,  he  him- 
self contriving  that  their  choice  should  fall  on  a  certain 

ao* 
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Martin  Kronke  (Master  of  the  Mint),  who  nominated 
him  his  deputy  Grand  Master.  Zinnendorf  addressed  a 
letter,  March  29,  1771  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
begging  for  an  acknowledgment  and  confirmation  of 
those  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Germany,  partly  in  virtue  of  certain  sublime  degrees, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  of  ConstitutioB 
received  from  Sweden,  claimed  as  their  due.  Zinnen- 
dorf likewise  addressed  a  letter  to  Br.  de  Vignoles  in 
London,  Oct.  29,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  the 
''Eoyal  York"  Lodge,  constituted  from  London,  had  al- 
ready declared  her  readiness  to  unite  herself  with  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  which  howevbr  the  said 
Lodge  knew  nothing  at  all  about.  The  reply  received 
from  England  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  Grand  lodge 
of  that  country  could  enter  into  no  negotiations  with 
the  so-called  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  until  she  had 
the  assurance,  that  it  and  the  brethren  composing  it, 
were  regularly  constituted  Masons,  made  by  the  "Royal 
York"  lodge.  To  obtain  a  surreptitious  testimony  of 
the  kind  required,  was  no  great  difficulty  to  Zinnen- 
dorf. He  came  Jan.  8,  1772  0  into  the  "Royal  York" 
lodge,  produced  his  Constitution  warrant  written  in 
cipher,  ^)  read  a  French  translation  of  it  aloud,  and  de- 


1)  See  the  "Minutes"  of  the  Lodge  "Eoyale  York"  of  this  day  in 
Pessler's  crit.  hist.  IV. 

2)  "In  a  form  which  appeared  to  us  according  to  rule",  as  it  is  said 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Lodge  E.  Y.  The  real  contents  and  character  of  this 
warrant  vre  will  leave  undecided;  it  was  most  certainly  of  no  force  and 
irregular,  it  being  got  up  and  signed  by  nobody  but  EcklefT,  who  had  to 
resign  his  office  in  Sweden ,  when  his  transactions  with  Baumann  and 
Zinnendorf  became  known;  Brother  Mumssen  is  of  opinion  (L.  c.)  that 
he  completely  guided  Zinnendorf.  Eckleff  did  not  give  Zinnendorf  all 
the  documents  of  all  the  degrees ;  consequently  the  system  was  imperfect. 
Mumssen  writes  (Aug.  20,  1802)  "That  Z.  did  not  receive  these  sacred 
treasures  in  a.  legitimate  manner,  is  manifest  from  several  circumstances. 
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manded   permiBSion  io  make   use   of  the  room  in  which 
the  Lodge  was  held,  on  Friday  the  10th,  for  an  appren- 
tice lodge   of  reception,    to   which  all  the   members  of 
the  Eoyal  York  Lodge  were  invited.     This  request  hav- 
ing been  granted,   Zinnendorf  and  his  brethren  of  the 
"three  Keys"  appeared  Jan.  10.   in  the  Lodge  Chamber, 
and  carried   on  therein  an   initiation   of  apprentices  in 
the    German    language.      The    minutes  were   conducted 
apart,  by  one  of  Zinnendorfs  brethren  acting  as  secrc' 
tary,   and  inserting  without  its  being  perceived  a  loose 
sheet  of  jpaper  in   the  Eoyal  York   Minute   book,   and. 
after    it  had  been    signed  by   all  the   members   of  the 
"Eoyal  York"    Lodge    present,    it    was    secretly    taken 
away  to  serve   as   a  perfectly  valid   testimonial  of  the 
recognition  of  Zinnendorf  by   this  Lodge,  and  with  this 
intention  sent  to  London.*) 

The  Grand  secretary  Heseltine  gave  the  "Eoyal 
York"  Lodge  an  account  of  Zinnendorfs  Swedish  de- 
ceptions, but  no  decisive  steps  were  taken.  Whilst 
complaints  and  protestations  were  being  made,  and  mi- 
nutes being  taken,  Zinnendorf  had  the  field  all  to  himself 
He  gained  over  Prince  Louis  George  Charles  of  Hessen- 
Darmsadt,  who  was  chosen  Grand  Master,  and  as  such 
presented  himself  to  the  London  Grand  Lodge.  The 
name  of  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  an  association^)  whick 
before  had  met  with  but  little  approbation,  disarmed, 
all  scruples.  April  19,  1773,  the  Grand  secretary  He- 
seltine*)   made   proposals    of  friendly   union    and   inter- 


But  from  whom  he  afterwards  received  more  of  the  like  kind,  I  know- 
not.  I  only  know,  the  pinnacle  of  the  pyramid  was  wanting,  without 
which  it  could  not  possibly  be  represented  as  being  perfect. 

1)  See  Fessler.  L.  c.  —   Also   "The   whole  of  the  secret  societies" 
Leipzig,  1805.  p.  170. 

2)  The  Grand  Lodge    at  that   period  numbered  18  Daughter  lodges. 

3)  Fessler  accuses  him  Of  corruption. 
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course  between  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin,  and  the  former  unani- 
mously accepted  the  propositions,  totally  ignorant  as  they 
were  of  the  circumstances  of  German  Freemasonry.  In. 
consequence,  Nov.  30,  1773,  the  agreement  was  drawn 
up  and  prepared. 

This  agreement  in  some  measure  increased  the 
respect  shown  to  the  new  system  outwardly;  but  the 
Lodge  "Royal  York",  which  had  put  itself  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  after  a 
few  years  separated  itself  from  it;  the  other  provincial 
lodges  had  yielded  no  subjection  to  her,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  after  having  obtained  an  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Germany,  withdrew  their 
warrant  (1786). 

Besides  this  contract  with  England,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany  succeded'in  acquiring  the  protector- 
ship of  the  King  of  Prussia,  June  16,  1774;  she  likewise 
endeavored  to  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  revising  for 
the  press,  all  works  referring  to  Freemasonry,  so  that 
without  her  approval  nothing  masonic  should  appear  in 
the  newspapers.  But  the  ministry  happily  would  not 
consent  to  this.  Sept.  30,  Zinnendorf  himself  was  elected 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  which 
became  after  this,  more  arrogant  and  intolerant  than 
ever.  In  the  following  year  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  presided,  but  resigned  his  office  Dec.  21st  1776, 
because  he  could  not  agree  with  the  other  officials. 
After  so  many  disappointments,  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  any  lodges  whatever.  Br.  von  der 
Golzf  succeeded  him  as  Grandmaster. 

Extension  of  ihe     The  Grand  lodge  of  Germany  extended  its 

Or.Lodgeof Uer-      ,  ,  .       ^rrnn     o^  T     J 

many.       sphere  every  year,  so  that  m  1778,  34  IjOdges 
were  under  its  jurisdiction,    and  provincial  lodges  were 
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■established  in  Austria,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  Lower 
Saxony.  The  provincial  lodge  in  Russia  worked  after 
the  same  ritual,  though  not  connected  with  it.  The 
only  way  to  explain  this  accession  of  strength,  is  to 
reflect  on  the  perplexing  questions,  which  had  arisen  in 
•Grerman  Freemasonry.  The  hope  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  long  ardently  desired  masonic  revelations, 
through  the  higher  degrees  of  this  system,  could  alone 
have  induced  independent  lodges,  to  put  themselves  in 
subjection  to  this  superior  authority,  which  demanded 
even  more  implicit  obedience,  thaa  did  the  strict  ob- 
servance; their  treasures  of  knowledge  and  science, 
were  confided  only  to  the  very  highest  officials,  but  the 
lodges  were  deprived  of  all  independent  action,  anid 
blind  submission  demanded  of  them.     ■' 

Sweden.  A  sevcrc  blow  was  dealt  them  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden.  .  The  trouble  taken 
by.  the  Duke  of  Sudermanland  to  secure  to  himself  the 
position  of  Grand  Master  in  Germany,  and  the  com- 
plaints which  members  of  the  strict  observance  laid  to 
ihe  charge  of  Zinnendorf,  compelled  the  Duke,  to  speak 
-out  his  opinion  pretty  freely.  In  1777  Brothers  Oxen- 
stierna  and  Plommenfield  came  to  Germany  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  deputies  from  Sweden,  and  gave  to  Zinnen- 
dorf the  following  deed,  from  the  Ghapitre  iiluminS  in 
-Stockholm.  "We  the  undersigned  Grand  Master,  first 
;and  second  commanders,  and  high  officials  of  the  chapter 
in  Stockholm,  declare  for  ourselves  individually,  and  for 
.all  brethren  officials  generally,  superior  and  inferior, 
and  all  knights  of  this  same  chapter,  that  the  warrant 
-of  constitution,  which  was  accorded  by  Br.  Eckleff  to 
Br.  Zinnendorf,  is  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
•one, single  individual  of  this  chapter.  As  this  warrant 
is  totally  illegal,  it  will  be  regarded  by  us,  as  if  it  had 
Jiever  been  administered;  therefore,  after  well  weighing 
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the  re|)rE8entations  aawi  remoftstraneeB  •of  our  ea'Kgfe*eae€, 
sublime,  and  most  honorable  Brethren  of  the  seventh 
province,  we  do  not  eoruple  to  expunge,  revofce,  and 
anmil  tihe  aforesaid  CWstitutioD. 

Oiven  at  our  Chapter  of  Stockholm, 
AjffU  27,  1777 

Charles,  Duke  of  Stidermaailand. 
Signatures. 

Zjanendorf,  aware  that  this  deciaraftioJi  oould  not 
remaan  concealed  i&om  the  lodges,  communicated  it 
himself  in  a  circular  episde.  The  prohibition  it 
contained,  forbidding  Swedes  to  take  any  part  in  the 
work  «f  the  Lodge,  was  executed  in  Berlin,  and  in 
most  of  the  cssuntry  lodges,  with  uncommon  severilby, 
so  djait  even  needy  Sw-edisk  brethren  were  refused 
asBistance.  Whereupon  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden. 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  Zimiendorf  i'S  charged 
widi  being  a  ibmenter  of  disturbances,  and  an  insolent 
calumniator  of  the  Swedish  fjrrand  Master.  It  is  likewisft 
stated  therein:  "By  the  blackest  falsehood  and  deceit,, 
he  contrived  to  make  it  believed,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
&vor  and  support  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden,  in 
all  his  masonic  undertakings  whatever.  To  this  act  of 
profanation,  he  added  tihe  still  more  abominable  one,  of 
forbidding  all  the  members  of  the  lodges  in  which 
this  madman  presided,  fr«m  offering  that  assistance 
to  the  Swedjes,  which  ail  good  Freemjasone  are 
bound  silently  to  render  to  each  ■other.  After  such  an 
assertion  as  this,  it  is  needless  to  warn  all  brethren 
imbued  with  a  true  masonic  spirit,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  fraudulent  atad  pernicious  notions  of  the  kind, 
and  to  resist  the  illegal  attempts  of  this  deceiv«r,  by 
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ina^king  his  foul  deeds  fully  known,   iu  all  j'ightly  oon~ 
stituted  lodges." 

Stockliolm  in  the  Gr.  Or.  of  Sweden,  May  12,  1778. 

By  command  of  the  supreme  heads  of  the  Order. 

Signatures. 

The  Grand  lodg^e  of  Germany  vouchsafed  no  reply 
to  this.  The  severe  measure  still  remained  in  force, 
that  all  other  Masons  were  forbidden  to  join  their  lodges. 
This  made  many  of  the  lodges  to  mutiny.  The  lodges 
in  Austria  at  once  declared  war,  and  the  lodge  of  the 
"Black  Bear"  in  Hanover  separated  itself  from  her,  which 
example  was  followed  by  many  others.  In  the  Silesian 
lodges,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  provincial  Grand  Master, 
at  their  head,  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  hy  von 
flangwitii,-  the  mystic,  who  rejected  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  and  it  Was  with  diffi- 
Ctdty,  that  Br.  Von  Getisau  conld  restore  order. 

After  Zinnendorf  had  quitted  the  service  of  the 
government  in  1779,  he  made  use  of  his  leisure  to 
travel  to  Sweden,  to  procure  the  documents,  which  he 
had  not;  however  h«  did  not  succeed  in  this.  Restless 
and  with  unabated  zeal  he  presided  over  the  Grand 
lodge  of  Germany  from  June  24,  1780,  till  his  death, 
which"  occurred  June  6,  1782. 

The  syBtem  of  the  That  which  the  Zinaendorf  lodges 
Gi.  L.  of  Garanany.  gave  out  as  very  ancient,  genuiine,  and 
improved  Freemasonry,  to  be  practised  and  made  known, 
was  what  Br.  Baumann  had  obtained  illegally  from 
Eckleff  in  Stockholm,  and  incomplete  as  it  was,  had 
brought  to  Berlin,  where  Zinnendorf  had  it  translated  by 
a  Swedish  jeweller.  It  was  not  till  Zinnendorfs  death, 
that  the  Grand  lodge  of  Germany   got  possession  of  the 
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Swedish  documents  in  a  perfect  state,  probably  in  1798 
or  1818.  :;•  y 

The  whole  system  consists  of  9  degrees  (respectively  ' 
ten),  in  three  divisions: 

I.   The  St.  John's  Lodge  with  three  degrees:  Appren- 
tice, Fellow,  Master. 
II.   The    St.    Andrews    or    Scotch   Lodge    with    two 
degrees ;  viz.  4)  the  St.  Andrews  apprentice  and 
fellow,  and  5)  the  St.  Andrew's  master. 
m.   The    Stewards'    lodge    or    the    chapter,    having: 
6)    the  familiar  brethren  of  Solomon,  Knights  of 
the  East,   in  the  Orient  of  Jerusalem;  —    7)  the 
Knights  of  the  West^  —   8)  the  St.  John's  fami- 
liars; —  9)  the  St.  Andrew's  familiars. 
Besides  these  9  degrees,   there  is  still  another  divi- 
sion, which  might  be  called  the  tenth  degree,  consisting 
of  the  "most  illustrious  and  enlightened"  brethren  archiT 
tects    (knights    and    commanders    of  the  red   cross),    to 
whom    the    government    of   the    order    is   confided.     At 
their   head   is   as   Vicaj-nts  Salomonis,   the  wisest  master 
of  the    order,    who    has    entrusted    to    him   the   interior 
economy  (instruction  and  ritual),  composing  the  superior 
court,  as  has  the  Grand  Master  the  exterior  administra- 
tion   of  affairs,   in  virtue    of  his  office   of  leader   of  the 
Orand  Lodge.     Only  the  Master  of  the  order,   with  the 
advice   of  his   highest   officials,  has   the   right    to   make 
any  changes  in  the  mode   of  working.  *)     To   pres^i-ve 
nnity   in    the    daughter   lodges,    the    illustrious    familiar 
brethren   of  the  highest  degree   have   the    duty  imposed 
upon  them,   of  attending  to   the  symbolic  degrees,  and 
strictly  watching    that    no   deviations    be    made    in    the 
rituals. 


1)  See    von    Selaainsky,    Master    of  the   Order,     Vortrdge  fuT  Joh.- 
Lehrl.     (Lectures  for  St.  John's  Apprentices.)     Berlin,  1855. 
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,  The  Swedish  system  has  a  specifically  Christian 
character,  in  the  construction  generally,  and  especially^  in 
the  so-called  high  Degrees.  The  ideal  of  the  lodge  is 
the  communion  of  the  Christian  congregations  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  The  Stewards'  lodge  (the  chapter), 
in  contradistinction  to  the  St.  John's  masons,  therefore 
celebrates,  Dec.  27,  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. In  the  higher  degrees  of  this  system  appear 
symbols,  which  are  totally  heterogeneous  and  excep- 
tional to  the  character  of  Freemasonry,  as  for  example, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  "taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world"^  or  the  crown,  or  the  spur  and  the  sword.  The 
crown,  it  is  said,  "shows  their  acquaintance  with  St.  An- 
drew's lodge ;  for  the  crown  signifies  the  ornament  of 
wisdom ;"  the  sword  "points  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
yt.  Andi-ew's  Lodge,  and  that  greater  power  (!!), 
which  will  be  vouchsafed  to  the  presiding  master, 
because  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  trowel  in 
the  other,  he  must  watch  over  the  work,  and  defend  it, 
if  need  be."  The  breast  of  the  members  of  the  higher 
degrees,  is  adorned  with  St.  Andrew's  cross,  because 
St.  Andrew  was,  the  first  disciple,  who  followed  the  true 
master. 

.  The  second  division  of  the  order  (the  Scotch  Lodge), 
gives  historical  instruction,  which  is  not  without  interest, 
but  deviates  considerably  from  the  authentic  history  of 
the  fraternity.  The  legend  of  the  order  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  follows  the  error  of  most  of  the  masonic  systems 
which  arose  about  that  period,  from  1735 — 1770,  viz.,. 
that  the  origin  of  genuine  Masonry  is  to  be  found  not 
in  England  but  in  Scotland.*)     Without  taking  into  con- 


1)  Ueber  Alter  und  sittl.-reUg-  Character  etc.  (About  the  age,  and 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  Freemasons.) 
Circular  letter  by  J.  J.  Misipporus.     Bremen,   1855. 
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sideration,  tliat  this  hypothesis  is  disputed  by  the  Grrand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  herself,  and  has  no  reliable  authority 
apon  which  to  rest,  it  is  completely  refuted  as  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  accredited  history  of  Freemasonry  in  England  and. 
Scotland. 

The  Grrand  Lodge  of  Germany  further  assumes,, 
tbat  in  the  building  fraternities  of  the  middle  ages,. 
besides  their  art,  a  secret  science  •)  was  carried  ofi,. 
the  substratum  of  which  was  a  real  Christian  mjstety,. 
serving  as  a  preparatory  or  elementary  school  and  stepp- 
ing-stone to  that  and  the  St.  John's  masonry,  which  latter- 
was  not  a  mere  system  of  moral  philosophy,  but  closely 
allied  and  connected  with  this  mystery.  It  was  con- 
ceded, that  the  Freemasonry  of  our  days  (St.  John's 
Freemasonry),  sprang  from  the  building  fraternities  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  at  the  same  time  asserted  that, 
in  the  early  ages  there  existed  a  secret  society  which, 
strove  to  compass  the  perfecting  of  the  human  race, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  employing  similar 
means,  as  did  the  Swedish  system,  which  in  fact  Only 
followed  in  the  wake  of  its  predecessor,  being  concealed, 
in  the  building  fraternities,  so  that  our  society  did  not 
rise  from  them,  but  made  itself  a  way  through  them-^ 
the  secret  science,  the  mystery,  was  very  ancient  indeed. 
This  mystery  formed  the  secret  of  the  higher  Degrees 
of  the  Rite,  which  were  not  merely  kept  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  the  confederation,  but  also  from  the  members 
of  the  inferior  degrees  of  the  system  itself  This  mys- 
tery   was    fully    confirmed    by    documents,    which   the 


1)  See  F.  L.  Kriiger,  Master  of  a  lodge  in  Btiteow :  "Upoft  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Gr.  Lodge  of  Germany  and  ancient  English  M'asonry"' 
in  the  BauMtie,  1859,  No    46,  p.  362  etc. 
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<3rrand  Lodge  of  Germany  had  in  its  keeping.  Among 
"these  documents  was  the  supposed  testament  of  Molayi 
the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars,  a  fable, 
to  which  we  will  refer  hereafter. 

This  secret  legend  *)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Car- 
pocratians,  which  is  that  Jesus  chose  some  of  the 
apostles  and  confided  to  them  a  secret  science,  which 
was  transmitted  afterwards  to  the  priests  of  the  order 
of  Knights  Templars,  and  through  them  to  the  Building 
fraternities,  down  to  the  present  Freemasons  of  the 
Swedish  Rite.  The  legend  of  this  propagation  is 
poetic,  and  garnished  with  a  few  historical  facts,  but 
on  the  whole  —  untrue. 

The  Swedish  system  teaches,  that  there  have  been 
men  of  all  nations,  who  have  worshipped  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  surrounded  by  idolatry  and  super- 
stition have  yet  preserved  their  purer  faith.  Separate 
from  the  world,  and  unknown  to  it,  this  wisdom  has 
been  preserved  by  them,  and  handed  down  as  a  mystery. 
In  the  time  of  the  Jews,  they  had  made  use  of  the 
JEaseneS;,  in  which  sect  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Having  been  in- 
structed by  Him  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  holy 
things,  they  had,  ajuidst  persecution,  taught  in  silence 
that,  which  had  been  committed  to  their  keeping.  At 
the  period  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Crusades  they  were 
so  greatly  oppressed,  that  they  must  ultimately  have 
sought  for  protection  from  without.  As  fate  however 
would  have  it,  seven  of  them,  Syriac  Christians,  pursued 
by  unbelievers,  near  Bastrum,  were  rescued  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards  taken  under  their 
protection.     When   they  had  lived  there   for   a   certain 


1)    S«e:    Das    Ganze    aller    gelleimm   Ordens  -  WerUndungen.     (The 
■whole  of  the  secret  assoei^tions.)     Page  227. 
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time,  they  begged  for  permission  to  dwell  with  the 
Canons  or  prebendaries  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  life  there 
led,  agreed  better  with  their  own  inclinations  and  habits. 
This  was  accorded  them,  and  Andreas  Montebarrensis- 
effected  a  union  of  these  Syrians  with  the  canons,  to 
whom,  out  of  gratitude,  they  imparted  all  their  science, 
and  so  completely  did  they  make  the  priests  of  the  order 
the  depositaries  of  their  secrets,  that  they  kept  them 
and  handed  them  over  to  others  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Thus  this  secret  knowledge,  which  was  continu- 
ally being  added  to,  lived  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the- 
order  of  Knights  Templars,  till  its  abolition.  The  clergy 
were  dispersed,  with  the  persecution  that  ensued,  but 
as  the  secular  arm  did  not  touch  them,  as  it  did  the 
knights,  they  managed  to  rescue  many  of  their  secret 
writings,  and  when  the  knights  sought  refuge  in  Scot- 
land, they  founded  a  chapter  at  Aberdeen,  the  first  Prior 
of  which  was  Petrus  de  Bononia.  The  science  was 
disseminated  from  this  place,  but  very  cautiously,  first 
to  Italy,  then  to  the  extreme  North  (Sweden  and  Russia?) 
and  France.  In  Italy  the  Abbot  Severin  had  been  the 
guardian  of  the  true  science. 

An  attempt  made  by  Henry  von  Nettersheim,  pre- 
vious to  this,  to  found  a  spiritual  chapter  in  Germany,, 
had  been  unsuccessful,  till  at  last  it  was  brought  about, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Swedish  system,  both  on  account  of  its  supposed 
origin,  and  its  doctrine  and  constitution,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  actual  Masonry. 

We  have  striking  and  most  convincing  proof  in  the 
names  of  the  degrees,  the  symbols,  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  Scotch  and  Stuart  lodges,  that  this  system 
originated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
French  high  degrees,  especially  in  the  order  of  Heredom. 

The  name    "Scotch  Lodge"  does  not  reach  farther 
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back  than  the  year  1740;   the  name   "Andrew  degree" 
can  not  have  arisen  earlier  than  the  year  1736,   when 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland   declared  St.  Andrew    the 
patron  Saint   of  the  country,  in  the  place   of  John  the 
Baptist ;  —  the  red  color  is  an  imitation  of  the  Stewards' 
lodge  in  London,  whence  probably  is  also  derived  the 
denomination  Stuart's  Lodge.   The  Swedish  system  asserts 
that  it  has  a  mystery  derived  from  Christ.     This   fable, 
which  makes  the  Swedish  system  a  riv  al  tothe  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  not  older  than  1715,  and  first  makes 
its  appearance    in  the  book  entitled    "Echo  of  the  en- 
lightened  fraternity  of  the  estimable  order   of  the  Rosi- 
crucians."      The    higher    degrees    of  the    Swedish  Rite 
correspond  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  those  of 
the  more  ancient  Rosicrucian  order,  therefore  it  is  most 
natural   to    suppose    that    their   founder,    when   working 
out  the  system,    made    free    use    of   the    books    of  that 
order.     The  fiction  that  Freemasonry,   like   the  Swedish, 
system,  consisted  of  nine  degrees,  first  appeared  in  1751, 
in    the    publication:     "Historical    treatises     upon    Free- 
masonry, for  the  use  of  the  St.  John's  Lodges  in  Metz." 
Wherein  it  is  said:    "For  reasons,   which  I  can  produce 
in  the  Scotch  degrees,  it  is  proved  that  the  order  has 
at  all  times  consisted  of  nine  degrees"  &c.    These  nine 
degrees  are:    Apprentice,    Fellow-craft,    Master,    perfect 
master   or  Irish  architect,   Master   elect,    Scotch  appren- 
tice. Fellow-craft,  and  Master,  and  Knight  of  the  East." 
Here    we    have    the    first    elements    of   the    Swedish 
system,    in  the  names  for  the  4 — 6th  degrees,    and  the 
designation    "Architect"        Afterwards    there    arose    in 
France    the    appellation    "Knight    of    the    West",     the 
seventh    degree    of  the    Swedish    system.     The  binding 
them  to   implicit  obedience  towards  their  superiors  the 
Swedish  system  took  from  the  strict  observance,  as  well 
as  the  division  into  nine  provinces.    Thus  we  can  follow 
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out  in  detail  the  elements  of  wMch  it  Iras  composed, 
and  the  sources  whence  it  originated.  The  history  of 
Freeaaasonry  in  Sweden,  especially  the  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Siidermanland,  furnish  us  with  still  further  material.*) 
In  the  ritual  of  the  Swedish  sys*e<m,  the  answer  is  to 
be  found,  that  the  Master  and  the  Wardens  give  the 
Lodge  form,  the  Secretary  and  the  Orator,  improve 
it  &c.  This  passage  can  oaaly  be  taken  from  the  period 
after  Jhe  year  1723,  as  the  office  of  Orator,  even  now 
not  in  use  in  England,  and  a  Master  of  the  ceremonies 
were,  before  thai,  not  customary.  The  function  of  Orator 
is  of  French  origin,  as  is  the  Swedish  system  itself 

In  conclusion  we  will  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
system  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Gr&many,  made  by  some 
Brethren,  who  knew  it  from  their  own  observation. 

First  of  all  James  Mumssen,  M.  D.,  from  1777 — 
79  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  in 
Berlin.  He  writes  Aug.  20,  1802:  "It  is  perfectly  in- 
explicable to  me,  how  such  a  sensible  man,  and  such  a 
lover  of  truth,  accustomed  to  reason  and  investrgate 
matters  through  the  medium  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, can  devote  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  preser- 
vation of  an  order,  which  even  if  it  were  once  estim- 
able  and  respectable,    seems   now   to   be   needless    and 


1)  We  need  only,  for  example,  refor  to  the  bistory  of  the  lodge  of 
"the  three  Griffins."  in  Greifswald,  founded  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Swe- 
tfen  (published  by  Treptow  and  Loose),  and  particularly  the  documents 
subjoined;  in  the  documents  of  earlier  d'ate  there  is  not  &.  trace  of  the 
phraseology  and  the  pretensions,  subsequently  fauad  in  the  Swedish 
system,  hut  abundantly  in  those  of  a  later  date :  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  sufficiently  evident.  In  one  of  these  Documents  Bi.  Oxiav- 
stierna  is  designated  as  "Grand  chancellor"  of  the  "Grand  Orient"  of 
Sweden,  and  "Commendam"  are  spoken  of,  the  Swedish  system  is  so 
plainly  stamped  with  the  French  die,  that  it  is  Hot  very  weJI  possible  to 
dispute  its  intervestioii. 
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superfluous.  Castillon*)  is  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
■Common  herd,  and  I  rely  so  far  in  him,  that  I  do  not 
imagine  he  would  advance  any  thing  from  caprice,  stub- 
bcirnness,  or  base  motives,  which  his  reason  told  him 
was  false.  The  many  oaths  and  promises  (of  the  higher 
■degrees)  about  a  secret  which  after  all  is  nothing, 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  suffer  the  matter  to  sink 
quietly  into  oblivion." 

"Zinnendorf  imagined  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
Palladium,  or  else  so  near  having  it,  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  Steward  of 
God's  mysteries.  Some  honorable  brethren  believed 
similarly  for  a  time.  They  were  wanting  in  discern- 
ment. He  must  at  last  have  found  out  that  he 
had   been    deceived,   but  he  never  confessed  it. 

As  to  myself,  I  shall  endeavor  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  the  apprentices,  neither  would  I  censure 
what  ought  not  to  be  censured.  I  am  however  dis- 
gusted with  all  these  unnecessary  and  in 
many  respects  ridiculous  ceremonies,^)  which 
perplex  the  mind,  are  a  waste  of'  time,  and  lead  to 
■error.  It  appears  to  me,  they  might  have  long,  ago 
united  to  better  purpose,  have  done  away  with  all  ropes 
and  halters,*)  and  not  have  fought  with  such  bit- 
"terness  for  an  empty  husk,  even  though  it  were 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  by  the.  skUful 
.artificer's  hand"  &c. 

Brother  Henry  Voss,  the  poet  and  famous  trans- 
Jater,   writes   to   Mumssen :    "I   have   been   disappointed. 


1)  Br.  von  Castillon,  then  bis  deputy,  was  from  1782 — 89,  and  from 
1799—1814,  himself  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany. 

2)  Many   sagacioxis   brethren    of  the   present   day,    members    of  the 
High  degrees  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  judge  in  the  same  way. 

3)  Sypnbols  in  the  High  degrees  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany. 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  5il 
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In  eleven  years,  I  ought  to  have  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  inmost  penetralia,  where  the  secret  is  said 
to  be,  and  of  its  invisible  guardians;  but  this  is  all  I 
know,  that  these  documents,  which  1  had  to  make 
known  to  the  uninitiated,  to  prejudice  them  in  favor 
of  our  sect,  were  nothing  more  than  a  well  got-up  farce. 
How  can  a  secret  worth  knowing,  be  in  the  hands  of 
guardians,  who  keep  themselves,  their  origin,  and  above 
all  their  doctrine,  a  profound  secret?  You  were  at  a 
loss  to  answer  the  objection  which  I  raised  years  ago, 
viz:  how  it  was  possible  that  a  sect  which  called  itself 
free,  could  adopt  in  its  creed,  the  most  abominable  sub- 
jugation of  the  intellect.  One  must  be  fascinated  to  no 
small  degree,  not  to  discover  very  quickly  that  such  a 
principle  tends  to  establish  hierarchy,  the  most  hateful 
of  all  tyrannies.  And  on  what  are  these  pretensions 
to  such  slavish  subjection  founded?  Of  what  use  is  a 
secret  confederation,  fortified  by  so  many  oaths,  and 
why  this  multitude  of  symbols,  which  are  ever  increas- 
ing the  .farther  you  penetrate,  and  which  are  made  to 
have  a  moral  application,  through  some  arbitrary  twist- 
ing of  their  meaning,  as  if  I  were  to  attempt  expound- 
ing morally  the  chaos  on  my  writing-desk." 

General  profane  history,  and  the  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  particular,  lead  to  the  well  founded  and 
firm  conviction,  that  the  pretended  documents  of  the 
Swedish  system  were  false  and  smuggled  in,  and  could 
not  endure  the  test  of  a  public  examination. 


7)    diermau  Freemasonry  down  to  the  Wilhelnisbad  Conrentiou. 

The  principal  events  in  the  German  lodges  have 
been  mostly  discussed  in  the  foregoing  sections,  so  that 
I  shall  only  have  a  few  additions  to  make  here. 
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Berlin.  The  Lodge  de  I'AmitiS,  which  had  for  a  long- 
time, kept  up  but  a  very  slight  connection  with  the 
Mother  Lodge,  had  at  length  by  degrees,  entirely  sepa- 
rated itself  froin  it,  and  since  the  initiation  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (1765),  had  adopted  the  name  of  "Royal  York,, 
of  Friendship".  Through  York's  mediation  it  had  a  con- 
stitution bestowed  upon  it,  by  the  English  Grand  Lodge^. 
to  which  it  was  faithful,  till  it  joined  the  Grand  Lodge- 
of  Germany,  remaining  however  but  a  very  short  time 
connected  with  it.  Zinnendorf's  exertions  did  not 
remain  quite  without  an  influence  upon  the  strict  obser- 
vance, and  consequently  upon  the  Lodges  in  Berlin  too,. 
To  oppose  this.  Prince  Frederick  Augustus  of  Bruns- 
wick was  invited  to  be  the  National  Grand  Master  in- 
1772,  who  founded  a  so-called  ancient  Scotch  provincial 
directory;  and  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the'  "three  Globes"' 
assumed  the  name  of  the  "Grand  National  Mother  Lodge- 
of  the  Prussian  State"  But  neither  this,  nor  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  Lodges  working  under  her,  availed  to- 
create  for  her  a  firm  and  assured  position,  as  her- 
finances  were  in  disorder,  and  notwithstanding  many 
attempts,  it  was  found  impossible  again  to  unite  in  real 
brotherly  love  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany.  A 
decided  improvement  for  the  better,  was  however  appa- 
rent when,  in  1775,  WoUner  took  the  lead  in  the  Grand. 
Lodge  of  the  three  Globes,  with  the  title  of  Ancient 
Scotch  Chief  Master.  Al  length  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order.  This  brother  ^)  possessed  a  remarkable  talent 
for  the  administration  of  affairs,  united  to  a  lively  inter- 
est in  every  thing  appertaining  to  the?  Lodge,  which 
owes  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  Master,  its  flourish- 
ing outward  condition.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the   National  Grand  Master,    Prince   Frederick,   as  well 


i)   See  "History  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  three  Globes",  p.  50. 

HI" 
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as   that    of  the   whole   Fraternity.     WoHner    began   the 
duties   of  his   office,   by  completely   sinking  into   forget- 
fulness  all  the  quarrels  which  had  taken  place,  especially 
putting    a  stop   to   those    between  Brothers   Kriiger  and 
Ton  Zinnendorf,  content  to  allow  by-gones  to  be  by-gones, 
.and  the  past   be'  forgotten.     He   then  turned  the   atten- 
tion of  the  Brethren  to  the  administration  of  the  Lodgcj 
wherein  he  was  greatly  supported  by  Brothers  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  Gause,  Hymmen  &c.    He  appointed  for 
the   regulation    of  the    financial  afiairs,    a  general    con- 
ference of  the  officials,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Mother 
Lodge  and  her  Daughter  Lodges  in  Berlin,  met  together^ 
presided   over   by   the   Chief  Master.     He    likewise   dis- 
posed   the    Grand    secretary's    office.     With    the    Lodge 
"Royal  York"    he   entered    into   very  friendly  relations, 
new  daughter  lodges   were   established,    and   the   former 
vague  position,   they  bore   to  the  mother  lodge,   was  in 
1777    exchanged    for   a  more    substantial  one,    by  their 
sending  representatives  to  the  Mother  Lodge.     As  WoU- 
ner    leant    more    towards    Rosicrucianism    than    to    the 
Templarism  of  the  strict  observance,  which  latter  rapidly 
diminished  in  importance,  a  gradual  separation  from  the 
united  German  lodges   was  the  consequence,    which  be- 
came  publicly  known   on   the  nomination    of  the  Duke 
of  Sudermanland  to  the  Grand  Mastership.     The  jJiIother 
Lodge  declared  to  the  Directory   of  the  order  in  Brun- 
swick  in  October   1779,    that   if  Sweden   were    desirous 
of  maintaining   an   amicable   alliance,    she   for  her  part 
was  ready  to  consent,   that  German  and  Swedish  breth- 
ren  should   now,    as  ever,   be   admitt-ed  reciprocally  into 
each   others'  lodges,   and  their  certificates   be  respected. 
To    carry    out    this',    no    especially   close    alliance    was 
necessary,    which    they   indeed   did    not   seek   to   secure. 
As    they    did    not    wish    to    be    regarded    as   any 
thing    else    than    simple   Freemasons,    they   could 
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not  possibly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  choosing  of 
a  Grand  Master  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  strict 
observance,  especially  in  the  person  of  a  foreign  prince. 
In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  Grand  Lodge 
did  not  henceforward  partake  in  the  masonic  con- 
ventions. 

FiaBkfnrt  6.  M.  The  English  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in 
Frankfurt  o.  M.,  which  had  been  restored  in  1766,  did 
not,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  taken  to  effect  it,  per- 
mit herself  to  be  drawn  into  this  general  whirlpool;  she 
resolutely  repulsed  every  attempt  made  to  win  her  over 
to  the  strict  observance,  though  she  received  but  little 
support  from  her  German  sister  lodges,  but  heavy  ac- 
cusations of  heresy  were,  in  consequence,  heaped  upon 
her.  About  the  end  of  1768,  Brother  Mohler  took  th6 
guidance  of  the  provincial  Grand  Lodge,  but  in  1770 
Brother  Gogel  again  assumed  the  presidentship,  and  as- 
the  new  warrant  for  the  provincial  Grand  Master  had 
been  made  out  in  his  name,  he  retained  it  till  his  death. 
That  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  jurisdictiofi  of  the 
new  Berlin  Grand  Lodge,  as  the  contract,  agreed  upon 
between  this  latter  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England^ 
required  that  she  should,  we  have  already  mentioned. 
She  decidedly  protested  *)  against  this  arrangement,  as 
having  been  entered  into,  without  her  cognizance.  The- 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  in  its  blindness,  refused  all 
redress  to  her  old  and  faithful  daughter,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  1775,  again  declared,  that  it  "persisted  in 
considering  the  contract  made  with  Berlin  as  binding", 
and  as  it  vouchsafed  no  farther  reply  to  the  letters  of 
complaint  received  on  the  subject,  a  declaration  of 
their  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Frankfort, 
provincial  Grand  Lodge,  was  the  ultimate  result- 


1)  Iteller,  L.  c,  p.   165. 
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Auatria.  Freemasonrj  was  never  properly  developed 
jn  Austria.  The  first  Lodge  opened  in  Vienna  in  1742, 
"the  three  Cannons",  was  again  broken  up  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Though  Francis  I.  belonged  to  the  fraternity, 
yet  his  wife  Maria  Theresa  strictly  prohibited  Masonry 
in  1764,  but  the  association  worked  in  secret  notwith- 
standing, both  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  this  latter 
town,  where  in  1776  four  Lodges  were  already  estab- 
lished, the  brethren  showed  themselves  in  public  in 
1778,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Br.  Count 
"von  Kunigl  having  first  suggested  the  idea  in  1773.  In 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  beginning  in  1780,  new  lodges 
arose,  for  this  enlightened  monarch  did  not  place  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  the  peaceful 
Royal  Art.  In  Vienna  most  of  the  Lodges  worked 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany 
in  Berlin.  The  provincial  lodges  then  existing  in  Bohe- 
laia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Austria,  established 
at  a  meeting  in  Vienna  in  1784  a  Grand  Lodge  of 
Austria,  the  Count  of  Dietrichstein,  Grand  Master.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin,  which  did  not 
approve  of  this  independent  spirit,  despatched  Br.  von 
Sudthausen  to  them,  to  induce  the  brethren  to  be  better 
affected  towards  her,  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that 
Ton  Dietrichstein  permitted  himself  to  be-  regarded  as 
merely  a  provincial  Grand  Master.  In  1785  however, 
the  Provincial  lodge  again  declared  its  independence. 
The  Convention  at     In  couclusion,  let  US  return  once  more  to 

wiiheimstad.  ^]jg  strict  observance,  which  found  itself 
greatly  embarrassed.  The  fountain  of  masonic  wisdom 
had  been  in  vain  sought  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  the 
bigh  Degrees  were  not  satisfactory,  of  the  real  history 
of  Freemasonry  but  little  was  known,  and  Templarism 
was  become  wearisome.    To  increase  the  vexation, ' Stark 
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in  his  indignation  at  not  having  been  successful  with 
his  spiritual  orfier,  publicly  exposed  the  whole  system 
■of  the  strict  observance  in  an  angry  treatilse  entitled: 
,'Stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  oifence"  &c.  (Germany, 
1780.)  Distrust  and  discontent  prevailed  everywhere. 
In  this  dilemma  serious  measures  of  reform  were  set 
-on  foot.*)  Steps  were  taken  to  promote  a  general  con- 
vention, and  all  zealous  Brethren  were  stimulated  to 
^lace  before  their  superiors,  motions,  having  for  their 
■object  a  more  judicious  regulation  of  the  system,  and 
the  restoration  of  Freemasonry  to  its  _^  legitimate  aim 
and  purpose.  After  the  Grrand  Master,  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  had  in  several  circular  epistles  notified 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  summoned  all  the 
dioceses  to  investigate  them,  and  to  bestow  on  their 
■deputies  unrestricted  power,  the  convention  at  length 
took  place.  It  was  opened  at  Wilhelmsbad,  near  Hanau, 
July  16,  1782,  the  Grand  Master  in  the  chair.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  inquire  into  Freemasonry  generally,  and  its 
bearing  to  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  and  the  in- 
-visible  superiors. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin  had  not 
:sent  any  deputies  to  the  convention,  nor  did  any  make 
their  appearance  from  Sweden ;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
ihree  Globes  in  Berlin,  or  rather  the  members  of  the 
Scotch  Lodge  "Frederick  of  the  golden  Lion"  (Wollner), 
had  contented  themselves  with  despatching  an  epistle  *), 
wherein  they  invited  them  to  join  the  Rosicrucians  (this 
€pistle  was  quietly  deposited  among,  the  other  docu- 
ments); deputies  were  sent  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia;  Knigge 
represented  the  lUuminati. 

1)  See  Philo's  (Knigge's)  final  Declaration  etc.  —  Knigge's  Beytr.  etc 
—   Lenning's  Encycl. 

2)  See  extracts  from  this  ifl  Keller,  L.  c,  p.  192  and  93. 
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The  convention  was  lengthened  out  to  thirty  sit- 
tings ,  and  the  most  varied  opinions  were  bro£|,ched. 
Brother  Diffurth  of  Wetalar  asserted  that  the  proofs  tO' 
evidence  its  being  derived  from  the  order  of  Knights- 
Templars,  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  purport  of  the 
order  was  not  to  revive  Templarism,  which  was  ridi- 
culous and  childish  at  a  time,  when  an  enlightened! 
monarch  like  Joseph  11.  was  going  about  to  suppress- 
the  still  existing  orders.  Brother  Bode  proposed  suclt 
alterations  as  were  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  that  age^. 
and  as  were  conformable  to  the  Christian  religion.  After 
much  dispute,  there  seemed  to  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the  FrSncTi  brethren,. 
Ae  ''Beneficent  knights",  and  it  was  resolved  to  change 
their  ritual  to  agree  with  this  system.  It  was  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  "that  the  connection  between  the  order  of 
the  Temple  was  maintained  by  means  of  historical  in- 
struction, imparted  in  an  especial  class  of  the  order,, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  charged  with  the  regulatioi;. 
of  the  inferior  degrees,  and  had  the  name  "Beneficent 
Kinghts"  bestowed  on  them;  and  that  all  Prefects  and 
Provincials  had  it  entirely  at  theii?  own  discretion,, 
should  especial  cii-cumstances  demand  it,  and  if  it 
could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  whole  confe- 
deration, to  leave  this  degree  entirely  on  one  side,  and 
make  no  use  of  it  at  all." 

Thus  then  the  strict  observance  was  nominally 
abolished.  Many  Brethren  left  the  convention  dissatis- 
fied, and  the  new  system  which  had  been  adopted  hy 
but  few,  crumbled  to  dust  in  a  few  years. 

But  much  had  been- won;  the  ancient  structure  was 
in  ruins,  and  it  was  permitted  to  vigorous  and  active 
workmen,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  erect  a  new 
building  on  more  solid  foundation,  and  with  better  ma- 
terials.    We  will  in  this  second  epoch  from  1784 — 1813,. 
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follow  the  course  of  German  Freemasonry  in  its 
struggles  for  reform,  and  its  more  prosperous  augmen- 
tation and   diffusion. 


F.  Masonry  in  the  Northi. 

a)  The  l^ethcrlanils. 

In  Holland  (the  Netherlands),  as  we  read  in  the 
"Freemason's  Library"  (Berlin  1792),  there  were  before 
the  year  1735,  several  lodges  formed  by  England.  In 
the  Hague  there  were  a  Dutch  and  an  English  lodgO;,. 
and  in  Amsterdam  an  English  and  a  French  one,  which 
worked  much  good  in  secret.  But  this  intelligence  ha^ 
not  hitherto  been  confirmed;  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  up  to  the  year  1731  at  least,  no  Lodge  existed 
there;  for  when  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  was  initiated, 
a  depatation  of  English  Brethren  was  summoned  to  the 
Hague.  Not  till  Sept.  30,  1734,  did  a  regular  meeting^ 
of  the  Lodge  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  united  pra- 
vinces,  take  place,  under  the  guidance  of  Br.  Vincent 
de  la  Chapelle,  who  may  be  therefore  regarded,  as  the 
originator  of  Masonry,  in  the  Netherlands.  From  this- 
lodge  several  daughter  lodges  were  formed  when  th^ 
States  General  conceived  a  suspicion,  that  possibly  un- 
der the  pretext  of  Freemasonry,  a  confederacy  had  been 
entered  into  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  government.  The  constitu- 
tion book  was  very  narrowly  examined  into,  which  Br. 
L.  Dagran  handed  over  at  a  judicial  trial  occasioned 
by  some   newspaper   report   touching   Freemasonry,  and 
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all  meetings  were  prohibited*)  as  there  was  much  in 
them  that  was  deemed  obnoxious,  which  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  the  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam. 
The  Lodge  in  Amsterdam,  notwithstanding,  continued  to 
told  its  meetings,  but  in  secret.  When  the  senate  heard 
of  this,  they  commanded  the  immediate  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  lodge.  The  next  day  the  Chairman  and  his 
two  wardens  were  brought  before  the  assembled  council, 
where  they  took  their  oath,  that  the  Freemasons  were 
peaceful  subjects,  faithftd  to  their  country  and  its  so- 
vereign ruler,  that  they  lived  in  the  strictest  unity,  and 
abhorred  hypocrisy  and  deceit  &c.  That  it  was  not 
possible  they  could  divulge  the  peculiar  customs  and 
secrets  of  the  fraternity;  but  they  solemnly  affirmed, 
that  they  were  neither  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God  nor 
man,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  initiate  a  member 
of  the  council  into  their  mysteries  to  convinpe  them  of 
this.  Whereupon  the  Brethren  were  permitted  full  li- 
berty, and  the  secretary  of  State  ^)  was  sent  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  society.  His  favorable  report  did  not 
alone  incline  the  councillors  to  toleration,  but  induced 
them  to  become  themselves  Freemasons.  The  truth  of 
this  communication  may  be  reasonably  doubted;  but  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  States-General  quietly  aban- 
doned their  aggressive  treatment;  doubtless  deferential 
consideration  for  the  Emperor  Francis  influenced  their 
conduct.  Afterwards  when  the  clergy,  who  had  long 
persecuted  the  order,  refused  absolution  to  those  who 
had  joined  the  society  (1752),  the  State  protected  the 
Brotherhood,'  signifying  to  the  priests  that  they  were 
not  to  reject  any  Freemason,  if  in  other  respects  an 
honest  man. 


1)  For  further  particulars  see  Pr.  Library,     Nr.  1    p.  35  &c. 

2)  L.  c.  p.  37.     Likewise  adopted  by  Laurie. 
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The  Dutch  Lodges   at  first  only  worked  the  rite  of 
"the  Grand  Lodge   of  England,   a  French   translation  of 
their    book    of  constitutions    having   appeared    there    in 
1736.     The  Lodge  in  the  Hague  assumed  the  name  of 
•"Mother  lodge   of  the  Royal  union"   and   to  her  active 
exertions   Masonry   in    Holland    chiefly    owes  its  disse- 
mination.    She   also  gave    the  first  inducement  to  the 
establishment  of  the   great  national  lodge   of  the 
united    Netherlands,    by    convoking    the    fourteen 
Dutch  lodges,    who  came  together   Dec.  27,  1756,  Br. 
Lewis   Dagran   in  the   Chair,    and   which   assembly    de- 
termined the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  just  men- 
tioned.   Br.  von  Aerssen  -  Beyeren   of  Hogerheide,   was 
elected  first   Grand  Master   of  this   community.     Count 
Christian  Fr.  von  Bentinck  succeeded  him  Aug.  6,  and 
in  June  1759  Br.  Carl  Baron  von  Boetzelaar,'who  filled 
this   office   for   the   unexampled   period   of  39  years.     A 
new  book  of  constitutions  came  out  in  1760,  during  his 
administration,  which  materially  assisted  in  consolidating 
Freemasonry   in  the  Netherlands.      It    was  through  his 
mediation  that    the    Grand  Lodge    effected   their  inde- 
pendence from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  for  April 
25,  1770,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up,  by   which  the 
latter  formally    acknowledged  the  independence   of  the 
Grand   Lodge    of  the    United  Netherlands,    only   stipu- 
lating   that    they    should    not    establish    any    Lodges   in 
England,   nor   in  the   English  possessions.     An  alliance 
entered   into   with   the    strict  observance  in  1780,  led  to 
the  installation  of  a  national  chapter  in  Holland,  of  which 
Prince  Frederick  of  H^sse  Cassel  was  the  Grand  Master, 
-and  beside  which   the  Grand  Lodge  however  continued 
to  flourish. 
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b)   Denmark. 

The  light  of  Freemasonry  was  first*)  kindled  in 
Denmark  in  1743,  when  a  Baron  Gr.  O.  Munich  with 
four  other  brethi-en,  founded  a  lodge  in  Copenhagen. 
He  pretended  to  have  received  a  warrant  from  a  Lodge- 
in  Berlin,  which  invested  him  with  the  power  to  estab- 
lish a  lodge.  He  himself  assumed  the  office  of  Chair- 
man, and  the  first  work  was  the  initiation  of  the  Eussian 
ambassador  T.  A.  Korfi',  in  whose  house  the  work  of 
the  Lodge  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on.  On  Jan.  13^ 
1745,  this  Lodge  took  the  name  of  St.  Martin.  Yet  it. 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  regularly  constituded  Lodge,  . 
for  in  her  first  meeting  she  declared,  she  required  the- 
sanction  of  the  Grand  Master.  This  sanction  seems  not 
to  have  been  received  till  six  years  afterwards. 

Probably,  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  legalisa- 
tion, three  brethren  separated  themselves  from  this  lodge,, 
in  its  first  masonic  year;  two  of  them  Br.  Arbien,  and 
Br.  G.  Nielsen,  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  who  died  in 
1799,  but  at  that  time  governor  of  the  pages  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  erected  a  new  lodge  "Zorobabel", 
which  was  joined  by  several  brethren  from  Helsingor. 
Br.  Nielsen  was  chosen  chairman.  May  26,  1744,  who- 
actively  employed  himself  in  procuring  a  regular  consti- 
tution. A  certain  Br.  Henri chs  had  undertaken  to  apply 
to  England,  for  the  same.  But  as  the  answer  was  long 
in  coming,  a  proposition  signed  by  all  the  brethi-en  was 
sent  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  district  of  Lower  Sa- 
xony, Br.  Liittmann  of  Hamburg.  But  as  this  step  too- 
was  without  result,  the  Grand  Master  of  England,  Lord. 
James    Cranstoun,    was    solicited   for    a  constitution  by 


1)   See  Hist,  of  Freemasonry  in  Denmark,  by  Br.  Dr.  Charles  Otto, 
Prof,  and  Chairmaster  in  Kopentiagen,    in  the  Bavhiitte  1859  p.  340  &<■'. 
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-twenty  brethren.  In  the  mean  while  a  Br.  Greiff  came 
to  Hamburgh,  and  without  being  authorised  by  the  other 
brethren,  procured  from  Br.  Liittmann  a  constitution,  ad 
interim.  At  length  in  Oct.  1*745,  a  proper  warrant  was 
drawn  up  by  Br.  Lord  Cranstoun,  *)  This  day  has  ever 
since  been  kept  as  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  lodge. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  lodge   "St.  Martin"  received 
its  constitution  from   the  then  Grand  Master,    Lord  By- 
Ton,  2)  at  the  time,  that  Br.  Count  Danneskiold  Laurvig 
was    chairman   to   this   lodge.      Both   Lodges    conducted 
iheir  work  amicably  together,    from  1765,  in  a  common 
room  at  Br.  Marschall's,  until  they  united  into  one  lodge, 
under  the  name  of  "Zorobabel  of  the  North  Star".  Until 
Nov.  11,    1778,    they  conducted  their   work   in  the  Ger- 
xaan    language;     but    as    the    number    of    the    brethren 
increased,    they    felt    the    necessity   of  having   a  place, 
Tvhere   they    could    work   in   the  Danish  language,  Nov, 
18,    of  that    same    year,    an    especial  lodge  was  opened 
under  the   appellation   "Frederick  of  the  crowned  hope" 
for  the  Gerinan  language,  while  the  Lodge  "Zorobabel" 
continued  to  work  in  the  Danish  language.    Both  lodges 
performed   their    work  in  the    same    room    and   at   first 
-according     to    the    rite     adopted   in   the    Grand    Lodge 
•of  England.      This   country    afterwards   kept   pace  with 
Germany  in  Freemasonry,  and  therefore  did  not  remain 
free  from  the  agitating  influences,  errors,  and  disappoint- 
ments   of  the    dijBferent    systems ;    the   strict    observance 
found  entrance,  and  the  act  of  obedience  was  signed  by 
brethren   in    Copenhagen    (Prefecture  Binin).      At  first, 
the    lodges    mentioned    in    Copenhagen    were    the    only 


1)  See  "liloss,    Freemasonry  in  England"  &c.  p,  154,  which    agrees 
"with  this. 

2)  Kloss,  L.   c.   159. 
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ones,  then  came  one  in  Altona,  and  one  in  Odensee,. 
under  the  Grand  Master  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and 
then  later  under  the  Landgrave,  Charles  of  Hesse.  After 
the  convention  of  Wilhelmsbad,  the  system  adopted  there- 
("the  Benevolent  Knights"),  was  introduced  under  the- 
guidance  of  Br.  Captain  Moth,  and  business  transacted 
in  this  rite  tiU  the  year  1855. 

c)  Poland. 

Unhappy  Poland,  in  great  measure  made  so  through 
the  fault  of  her  own  people,  did  not  succeed  either  in 
Freemasonry.  It  began  to  be  known  there  in  1736,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  papal  BuU,  it  was  publicly  con- 
demned from  the  pulpit.  However  from  1742 — 49  many- 
more  lodges  arose^)  inWiesmewitz,Lemberg,  and  Warsaw. 
In  Warsaw  especially,  the  lodge  of  the  "three  Brothers"" 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  in  176iJ  entered  into  a 
closer  connection  with  the  lodge  of  "the  three  Crowns"' 
in  Konigsberg,  but  afterwards  fell  into  decay.  Not  till 
the  reign  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  any  real 
pains  taken  to  place  it  on  a  better  footing,  which  hap- 
pened in  1766.  Br.  Count  Aug.  Moszynski  (Grand  en- 
sign of  the  realm)  was  at  its  head,  but  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  on  the  arrival  of  Count  Fr.  Al.  Briihl,. 
from  Dresden,  the  office  was  transferred  to  him.  For 
the  purpose  of  introducing  new  statutes,  the  Count  closed 
the  lodge,  and  opened  a  new  one  Jan.  12,  1767,  under 
the  name  of  the  "virtuous  Sarmatian",  connecting  with 
it  a  chapter  of  the  high' degrees  ("the  four  perfectly 
united  nations").  After  Brtihl's  departure,  Moszynski: 
again  took  his  place,  and  under  his  leadership  the  lodge 


1)  See  Lenning,  Encycl.  HI.    Page  105  &0.     „Chronologische  iVnc/i- 
richt"  etc.  from  a  brother  in  Warsaw. 
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became  a  Grand  Lodge  in  1769.  Moszynski  was  chosen 
Grand  Master.  This  new  superior  assembly  afterwards- 
founded  the  lodge  of  the  "virtuous  Traveller",  in  Epe- 
ries,  in  Hungary,  and  two  new  lodges  in  Warsaw,  in 
the  German  language  "the  three  Brothers",  and  in  the 
French  language  the  "Concord".  —  After  having  in- 
formed the  Grand  Lodges  abroad  of  her  installation,  she 
received  from  London  the  confirmation  necessary  to  con- 
stitute her  a  provincial  Grand  Lodge. 

In  this  year  she  founded  several  new  lodges  in 
Bialystock,  Lemberg,  Marienburg,  and  Danzick,  (three 
Stars).  On  the  first  division  of  Poland,  the  work  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  interrupted  in  the  following  years, 
but  when  Coimt  Briihl  returned  to  Warsaw  in  1773,  it 
was  recommenced.  He  introduced  the  ritual  of  the  strict 
observance,  and  founded  the  next  year  the  Lodge  of 
"the  three  Helmets",  which  constituted  a  daughter  lodge 
of  the  same  name  in  Cracow.  All  these  Lodges  ac- 
knowledged the  heads  of  the  united  Lodges  in  Germany, 
and  Count  Briihl  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  same. 

The  Lodge  of  the  "Good  Shepherd",  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Br.  Count  Hiilsen,  received  Feb.  6,  1780, 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  "Koyal  York"  in  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  a  constitution,  made  out 
in  the  name  of  Catharine  of  the  "North  Star",  several 
members  of  which  seceded  and  formed  a  new  lodge 
working  according  to  the  Eitual  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance. ■  Besides  these  there  was  in  Warsaw  a  French 
Lodge  also,  (perfect  silence)  under  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  difference  of 
custom,  and  to  attain  to  greater  unity  and  harmony, 
pains  was  taken  to  establish  a  Polish  provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  which  thpse  who  belonged  to  the  strict  obser- 
vance, and  the  French  lodges  sought  to  prevent.  Never- 
theless the  Lodge  "Catharine  of  the  North  Star",  which 
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had  in  the  mean  while  divided  itself  into  three  parts, 
received  in  August*)  1781,  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  a  constitution,  assurring  to  her  the  usual  rights 
-accorded  to  a  superior  masonic  brotherhood,  above  all 
others  in  the  country.  As  this  was  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  Br.  Hiilsen,  he  undertook  to  conduct  it,  till 
Dec.  27,  when  Ignatius  Potocki  was  unanimously  chosea 
Grandmaster  of  all  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Lodges.  When 
this  superior  assembly  had  been  arranged,  the  opposing 
lodges  laid  out  their  work;  the  opening  of  the  Grand 
Mother  Lodge  of  Polaijd  was  immediately  announced  to 
aU  foreign  Grand  Lodges,  and  steps  taken  to  sketch  out 
3,  plan  for  the  long  desired  statutes  and  laws.  The  sta- 
tutes, which  agreed  with  those  in  Anderson's  Constitu- 
tion book,  were  Jan.  7,  1783,  submitted  for  approval, 
but  not  accepted  as  binding,  and  for  the  present  a  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  their  alteration.  Count  Potocki 
suddenly  took  a  journey,  causing  a  delay  in  the  work 
just  begun,  although  G.  Wilkorski,  as  Dep.  Grand 
Master,  filled  his  office  most  zealously.  The  building 
about  to  be  erected  was  superintended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  thirteen  then  existing  lodges,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Br.  Francis  Woyna,  so  that  March  4, 
1784,  the  installation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  really  took 
place, 

il)  Russia. 

Freemasonry  found  entrance  in  Russia  in  the  year 
1731.  In  the  English  Constitution  book  of  1738,  Captaiti 
John  Philipps  is  mentioned  as  Provincial  Grand  Mastet, 
and  General  Br.  J.  Keith  his  successor  in  office,  in  1741, 
though  even  as  early  as  from  1732 — 34,  this  latter  is  said 


1)  Mean   time    Cagliostro    in  AVat-san-  1780  endeavored   to  introdilee 
Jiis  Egyptian  Freemasonry,  tut  did  not  Succeed. 
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it  have  been  at  tlie  head  of  a  lodg6  in  Petersburg;  At 
that  time  probably  the  hieetings  were  held  very  secretly; 
for  thei-e  is  no  account  of  Anf  existing  lodge  there,  till 
1750,  -when  in  Petersburg  the  lodge  "of  silence"  worked, 
and  in  Riga,  the  lodge  of  the  "NorthStar"  was  erected. ') 
Under  the  Empress  Elizabeth  (1740—62)  Br.  Bober,  who 
was  afterwards  Grand  Master,"  informs  tiS,  Freemasonry 
became  more  in  vogue;  but  the  meeting^  were  but  sel- 
dom, and  in  secret,  "in  the  loft  of  some  out  of  the  way, 
retired  house."  Great  zekl  and  harmony  however  reigned 
amongst  the  brethren.  The  Emperor  Peter  III.,  is  said 
to  have  presented  the  lodge  of  "Constancy",  Consul 
Selly,  Chairman,  with  a  house,  and  himself  conducted  2) 
this  masonic  work  at  Orainienbaum. 

In  1765  a  peculiar  masonic  system  flourished  in 
Russia,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Melesino  rite. 
Melesino  was  by  bii-th  a  Greek,  and  Lieut.  General  in 
the  Imperial  army :  "he  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  could 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  lodge  in  four  different  languages, 
with  equal  fluency".  The  rite*)  named  after  him,  con- 
sisted of  seven  degrees,  the  three  masonic  and  four 
high  degrees,  (4)  the  dark  vault;  5)  the  Scotch  master 
and  knight's  degree;  -6)  the  Philosopher's  degree;  7)  the 
grand  priest  of  the  temple  or  the  spiritual  knighthood. 
Besides  this  system  the  English  one  was  practised,  and 
a  Grand  provincial  Lodge  (of  England)  planted  in  Pe- 
tersburg worked  in  it.  The  Freemason's  Calendars  for 
1777  and  78  (London)  give  the  following  account  of 
this:  The  first  regular  Lodge,  which  was  established  in 
the  vast  Empire    of  Russia,    was  the  lodge    of  "perfect 


i)  See  Latomia,  XXI  Vol.,  Page  114. 

2)  See  F.  A.  Polick,  in  the  "BauhUtte",  1862.  Page  156  etc. 
3).  See  Zeiischri/t  fur  Freimamerei.   Altenburg,  1823.  I.  andHand- 
buch  der  Freimaurerei,  II.  Page  306. 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  22 
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unity",  constituted  June  1771,  in  Petersburg.  The  Chair- 
man and  most  of  the  members,  were  English  merchants 
residing  there,  who  conducted  this  new  institution  with 
great  regularity  and  activity.  As ,  piany  Russian  nobles 
were  masons  at  the,  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
lodge,  at  their  request  they  received  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  in  1772,  a  warrant  for  his  Excellency 
John  Yelaguin  (Senator),  to  become  Provincial  Grand 
Master  in  the  Eussian  empire.  This  gentleman  exercised 
his  office  with  such  success,  that  many  excellent  lodges 
were  erected  in  Petersburg  and  other  places.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  did  not  alone  aim  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  Royal  art,  but  also  undertook  to 
fill  official  posts  in  the  Grand  Lodge  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual lodges;  the  provincial  lodge,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Lodge  are  on  the  point  of  erectipg  a  Masonic  hall, 
wherein  they  may  hold  their  assemblies." 

In  1783,  twelve  working  lodges  having  difi'erent 
rites,  formed  themselves  into  one  Grand  National 
lodge,  their  Grand  Master  was  Yelaguin.  Under  Br. 
von  Reichel's  guidance,  these  lodges  adopted  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Swedish  system;  it  is  not  very  likely,  as 
is  asserted,  that  Natter  brought  these  deeds  with  him 
from  Florence,  in  1740. 

Further  accounts  of  this  period,  and  even  later, 
may  be  found  in  a  book  of  travels,  *)  which  says:  "The 
Russians  engaged  with  violent  zeal  in  the  promotion  of 
this  association,  which  required  to  be  checked,  the  more 
so,  as  the  real  aim  was  but  little  regarded,  for  they 
preferred    occupying   themselves   with   convivial  amuse- 


'-)  „Fluchiige  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise  nach  Petersburg  uber 
Moscwa  etc.  im  Jahre  1805-"  Von  Georg  Reinbeck,  kgl.  Wurttemberg. 
I-Iofraih. 
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ments,  costly  trifles,  and  even  with  financial  speculations. 
Here  under  the  alluring  veil  of  secrecy,  they  had  an 
opportunity  o£  killing  time,  indulging  in  their  taste  for 
show,  by  adorning  the  higher  and  highest  degrees,  and 
many  found  therein  the  means  of  filling  their  empty 
purses.  Initiations  were  eagerly  consummaljed,  without 
considering  any  thing  but  the  collecting  of  the  fees ;  how 
these  were  appropriated  but  little  was  known."  —  "Thisi 
propagation  of  Freemasonry,  though  so  imperfect,  exer- 
cised an  advantageous  influence  on  social  life,  bringing 
the  diflferent  Grades  of  society  into  more  immediate: 
contact,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  greater  socia- 
bility, which  is  a  distinguishing  and  favorable  characte- 
ristic in  the  aristocratic  Russian,  and  disseminating 
principles,  which,  were  not  without  a  beneficial  eifect  oik 
the  moral  character  generally."  —  "Amongst  these,  (the 
foreign  lodges)  there -were  some,  which  were  certainly 
calculated  to  win  golden  opinions  for  Masonry,  and  to 
work  profitably  towards  the  intellectual  culture  of  its- 
members."  —  "The  society  rose  to  a  fulness  of  splendor, 
only  attained  in  England  and  Sweden.  There  was  at, 
building  erected,  entirely  according  to  masonic  views; 
the  existence  of  the  lodges  was  generally  known;  in- 
stitutions in  their  name  were  everywhere  established; 
indeed  one  brother  was  buried  with  masonic  honours. 
When  king  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  was  present, 
something  very  nearly  resembling  public  festivals  was 
arranged,  which  the  King  and  several  of  his  suite  at- 
tended. That  Catharine  did  not  distrust  this  society,  isi 
apparent  from  all  this  occurring  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, without  her  seeming  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  it.  . 
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e)  Sweden. 

Preeiaasonry-  came  to  Sweden  by  way-  of  IVanee, 
as  a  spiritaaKzing  and  refining  art*)  about  the  year 
1T35.  The  Grovernor  Count  Axel  Ericson  Wred^  Span-e, 
who  had  been  initiated  in  Paris  May  4,  1731,  atid  had 
subsequently  visited  lodges  in  Italy,*)  erected  the  first 
lodge  in  Sweden  in  1735,  of  which  however  but  little 
is  known.  Probably  she  discontinued  her  operations  in 
consequence  of  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  21,  1738,  for- 
bidding the  Freemasons-  to  meet  on  pain  of  death.  This 
prohibition  was  soon  rescinded,  and  thus  Masonry  was, 
in  1740-^45 ,  again  tolerated.  It  soon  enjoyed  so-  firm 
a  footing,  that  the  Brethren  had  no  scruple,  in  publicly 
acknowledging  their  existence.  This  was  in  1746,  when 
Gustavus  m.  was  ■born,  and  in  1753,  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Sophie  Albertine,  on  which  festal 
occasions  they  had  coins  stamped  to  commemorate  the 
events.  In  this  same  year,  1735,  the  Swedish  lodges 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Stock- 
hotm,  which  without  any  assistance  from  the  State,  was 
built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Brethren, 
and  has  ever  since  been  the  principal,  channel,  into 
which  the  beneficence  of  the  Brethren  flows.  Besides 
■which  the  Lodge  "Solomon"  in  Oothenburg  Erected' a 
Vaccination  hospital  in  Gothenburg. 

Jan.  2,  1752,  a  lodge  was  established  in  Stockholni 
under  the  name  of  Ha  loge  auociUaire  de  St.  Jean",  their 


1)  As  a  practiea)^  art,  it  had  long  before  been  exercised  by.  the 
Btonemasons  of  the  middle. '  ages  j  who  had  erected  the  go^bite  buildings 
in  Sweden.  "Ancient  manuscripts"  says  Br.  Dr  Otto,  "expressly  st»te, 
that  Freemasons  (Stonemason  fraternity)  held  meetings  at  Stockholm  and 
Lund,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret."     See  "BauMite",  1860.  P.  239. 

2)  The  first  Lodge  was  founded  in  Florence  1733;  the  so  called 
masonic  high  degrees,  were  then  unkown  in  the  world. 
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first  Master  being  Major'  Qount  Charles  Knutson  Poi-se,, 
and  ip.  a  >f6w  years,  another  bdge'  was  flourishing*), 
there ,  :|he  hge  de  la  cpur.  and  several  others,  all  in  a? 
very  prosperous  condition.  Spurious  lodges,  which  trad: 
to  force  themselves  into  notice,  were  speedily  suppressed;, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Clermont  high  Chapter  met  with 
approval  1754,  as  most  likely  before  this  they  had  onij- 
worked  according  to  the  English  rite. 

In  1762,  Baron  Saltza  was  'Grand  Master.  King, 
Adolphus  Frederi^sk  addressed  a  letter  to  him  Septem- 
ber 7th,  wherein  he  declared  himself  the  Protector  of 
the  Swedish  lodges,  adding,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
become  Chief  of  Freemasonry,  and  to  share  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  costs;  he  waited  for  the  details  of 
the  further  knowledge  necessary.  In  1763,  Baron  Charles 
Fr.  Scheffer,  senator,  was  legally,  constituted  <Trand 
Master  of  the  Realm.  In  a  document  signed  by  him. 
Freemason  brethren  are  spoken  of,  but  not  knights,-; 
so  that  most  probably  the  Swedish  system  ^)  had  then 
no  existence. 

In  1765  the  English  Grand  Master  Lord  Blaney 
gav^  to  Br.  Charles  Fullmann,  secretary  to  the  English, 
embassy,  in  Stockholm  a  warrant  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  Sweden,  dated  April  10,  1765,  and  signed 
by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  John  Salter,  empowering; 
him  "to  initiate  Masons,  and  constitute  and  preside  at- 
lodges  in  all  due  form,  whenever  opportunity  offered"  .&c. 
It  is  further  said  in  this  warrant  *) :  "He,  the  said  Charles. 

1)  Almanacs  des  Francsma<}ons ,  Amsterdam,  1757 — 58  and  63. 
Lennihg,  Encycl.  III.  * 

^)  See  Treptow  and  Loose ,  Geschlchte  der  Loge  in  Greifswald. 
P.  69.  In  a  document  of  1800  however,  the  Swedish  lodges  are  deno- 
minated the  "true",  and  the  7th  and  9th  provinces  are  mentioned,  and 
also  Freemason  knights,  a  High  Chancellor  and  Commendams. 

S)  See  Kloss ,  England ,  Page  187 ,  where  the  warrant  is  printed 
in  full. 
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Fullmann  Esq.  shall  be  especially  careful,  that  each 
and  every  member,  of  each  lodge  he  may  constitute, 
be  made  a  regular  mason,  and  that  he  observe, 
keep,  and  perform  all  the  precepts,  commands, 
and  regulations  contained  in  the  book  of  Con- 
stitutions, (with  the  exception  of  stioh,  as  in  any 
Quarterly  Meeting  or  in  any  other  general  Meeting 
are  or  may  be  annulled")  &c.  The  Grand  lodge  of 
Sweden  did  not  therefore  at  that  time,  assume  any 
special  rights  to  herself,  to  erect  any  new  lodges,  in- 
asmuch as  she  recognised  the  English  Grand  lodge  as 
the  representative  of  genuine  Freemasonry. 

At  the  same  date  as  that  of  this  warrant,  Br.  Schu- 
bart  (Eques  a  Sfruthiofie)  came  to  S^freden,  to  introduce- 
the  strict  observance  there,  which  however  met  with 
but  slight  sympathy,  as  a  similar  w^rk  of  invention  had 
been  already  imported  there  -from  France.  In  Sw6deil,- 
as  everywhere,  the  Brethren  were  dissatisfied,  there- 
fore —  when  striving  for  real  masonic  illumination, 
which  they  would  not  seek  in  Anderson's  book  of  con- 
stitutions —  they  were  desirous  of  reform ,  and  easily 
accessible  to  innovations.  This  disposition  of  mind  King 
Gustavus  III.,  who  was  himself  a  Mason,  and  actively 
sympathised  in  the  propagation  and  consolidation  of 
the  confederacy,  most  probably  took  advantage  of,  to 
work  out  a  new  system  from  the  rich  material  collected 
during  his  journeys,  as  well  as  that  previously  acquired, 
a  system,  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Swedis^ 
and  as  already  mentioned,  a  mixture  of  Freemasonry, 
Templarism  (strict  observance),  and  Rosicrucianism^  *) 

swedenborg.  Most  likely,  Swedonborg,  the  mystic  and 
visionary,  used  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  new 
system,  at  all  events,  he  smoothed  the  way  for  it.    Im- 


1)  See  the  section  touching  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin. 
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manuel  Swedenborg,  born  at  Upsula,  Jan.  29,  1688,  and 
from  1716  Swedisb  assessor  to  tbe  Eoyal  Mining  Col- 
lege, was  an  eminent  scholar  and  metallurgist,  making 
himself  known  by  his  writings  in  philosophy  and  phy- 
sical science.  An  unbridled  imagination  led  him  away 
from  the  path  of  science,  to  metaphysical  chimeras,  and 
theosophic  extravagances.  In  1743,  he  asserts  that  he 
had  a  vision  from  on  high,  calling  on  him  to  instruct 
mankind  in  the  ti'ue  worship  of  God,  their  condition 
after  death,  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  holy 
scriptures  &c. ;  and  this  phantom  induced  him  in  1747 
to  renounce  his  profession  and  entirely  to  devote  himself 
to  the  contemplation  of  higher  matters.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  spirits,  whom  he  questioned 
concerning  things  hidden  from  mortals  &c.  His  doctrine 
of  the  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem  *)  unfolded  in  his 
writings,  where  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  displayed 
in  all  its  original  purity,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
practice  of  those  immaculate  principles  laid  down  by 
himself,  obtained  for  him  a  number  of  adherents,  and  a 
remarkable  celebrity  in  Sweden,  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Kussia.  After  his  death  in  1772,  regular 
theosophic  Societies  and  Swedenborgian  communities 
arose,  quietly  disseminating  their  doctrines  over  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  were  not  without  their  influence, 
it  is  said,  over  some  few  lodges. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  King  Gusta- 
vus  ni.  did  not  serve  the  Fraternity  out  of  pure  love, 
but  that  he  had  likewise  some  political  aims  to  carry 
out,  and  remarks  of  his  own  would  seem  to  justify 
this  supposition.  With  the  help  of  the  Brotherhood,  he 
endeavored   to   set    hjmself   free    from    the  troublesome 


1)  In  one  degree  of  the  Swedish   rite  the  new  Jerusalem  is  painted 
on  a  carpet,  having  twelve  gates. 
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tutorship  of  the  states  pf  the  Empire,  for r this  purpose 
employing  th^  middle  r  class,  against  the  nobles.  He  at- 
tained his  end  in  1772,  when  the  majority,  contrary  to 
all  former  precedent,  granted  the  •  King,  whatever  he 
wanted. 
The  swedisii  The,  Swcdish  System  may  thank  him  fo,r  its 
system,  pjgg  ^nd  Cultivation.  Even  before  his  first 
journey  he  was  always  reflecting,  l^ow  he  could  enrich 
his  mind  with  masonic  science,  and  came  back  with  the 
necessary  material  for  the  transformation  of  the  Brotheiv 
hood,  i.  e.  Ti^ith  the  Bituals  of  the  order  of  Heredom  and 
others.  The  founda,tion  of  the  new  system  is  undeniably. 
French,  directing  the  thoughts  to  Metz  and  Rouen*  In 
1777,  in  consequence  of  the  active  support  of  the  King, 
who  had  not  neglected  the  matter  on  his  second  journey 
either,  the  Grand  Chapter  Illumine  was  perfectly  ac- 
complished at  Stpckholm,  and  the  Duke  of  Suderman-; 
land  appointed  in  it  Vwariii,s  Salomonis.  In  1780  the 
Grand  lodge  of  Swed.en  was  revived,  and  the  abpve 
named  prince  chosen  Grand  Master,  and.  installed  with 
all  due  honors.  More  than  400  brethren,  with  the  king 
at  their  head,  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Exchange, 
in  Stockholpi.  .The  king  assured  the  Grand  lodge  and 
all  lodges  acknowledging  its  jurisdiction,  of  this  pro- 
tection, confirmed  to  them  by  a  diploma  legally  pre-, 
pared,  and  in  full  conclave  invested  the  new  Grand 
Master  with  an  erruine  mantle.  From  this  time  forward 
Freemasonry  in  Sweden  has  met  with  marked  con- 
sideration. 

Before  this  time  the  lodges  of  that  country  had 
written  to  Germany,  stating  that  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  real  secret,  and  knew  the  secret  superiors, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  communicate  their  light, 
if  the  German  lodges  would  nominate  the  Duke  of 
Slidermanland  as  their  Grand  Master.     Facts,  however, 
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clearly  demonstrate  that  this  prince  himself  did  not 
believe  in  what  they  said.,  and  that  their  knowledge  of 
supposed  superiors  was  all  a  fabrication ;  for  at,  that  period, 
1780,  they  had  Spvight  thftm  in  Italy,  of  the  Pretender  *), 
and  received  from  him  the  well  knpwn  answer,  that  he 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  How 
little  Duke  Ferdinand  found  in  Sweden,  has  be^n  al- 
ready effectually  shown. 

The  4ivision  of,  the  system  into  nine  degrees  and 
their  names,  we  have  communicated  above,  as  well  as 
tha,t  they  built  upon  a  fictitious  history  of  some  order. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  fable  of  thia 
supposed  ancient  mystical  society  with  its.  romantic  ter- 
mination, was  related  and  promulgated  as  the  founda- 
tion and  substance  of  ^'genuine  ancient  Freemasonry"; 
this  is  comprehensible,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  love 
of  the  mysterious  so  prevalent  in  those  times. 

To  the  honor  of  the  Swedish  Fraternity  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  they  for  their  part  never  boasted  so  much 
of  their  secrets  and  the  infallibility  of  their  teachings, 
and  never  alluded  tp  them  in  such  pompous  terms  a& 
was  done  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  from  1772 
down  to  our  days.  If  we  allow  that  the  Swedish  systeni 
was  inherited  from  some  Christian  mystery,  originating 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  continued  in  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars,  and  from  these  to  the  Building  frater- 
nities, whence  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Grand  lodge  of 
Sweden  —  what  result  does  the  reflective  mason  draw 
frojn  all  this?  of  course  I  presuppose,  that  the  presumed, 
continuation  of  the  Templar  mysteries,  which  however 
accurate  investigation  rejects  as  unhistorical,  be  correct. 
First,  that  the  Templars,  who  had  joined  the  Building 
Fraternities,  had  special  secrets,  which  were  not  exactly 


1    See  Remark.    Page  224. 
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like  the  teachings  and  customs  of  the  Freemasons; 
secondly  that  the  name  of  Freemason  was  only  bestowed 
on  the  members  of  the  building  lodges,  but  not  on  the 
Templars,  who,  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Free- 
masons, disseminated  their  own  mysteries,  and  only  made 
use  of  the  building  lodges  as  convenient  places  of  con- 
cealment; thirdly  that  Freemasonry  and  Templarism 
(Christian  mysteryl  have  ever  been  two  different  things, 
their  respective  followers  forming  two  different  societies; 
4thly  that  the  enlightened  ancestors  of  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem, the  Templars  from  the  14th— 18th  centuries,  acted 
basely,  because  they  did  not  give  any  thing  in  retui-n 
for  what  they  received;  for  the  teachings  and  customs 
of  the  Freemasons  they  ought  to  have  offered  their 
Christian  mysteries.  They  formed  a  state  within  a 
state  in  the  very  heart  of  the  building  fraternity,  and 
constantly  made  use  of  a  regularly  formed  society,  for 
unworthy  purposes  to  serve  their  designs.  Therefore, 
the  Templars  sneaked  into  the  building  or  Freemason 
lodges  like  the  Jesuits,  Illuminati,  and  other  societies 
unmasonic  in  their  character,  went  through  the  lodges 
for  a  certain  time,  accommodating  themselves  com- 
fortably to  their  institutions,  in  order  to  separate 
themselves  from  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  lay  claim 
to  the  name  as  their  exclusive  property.  How  these 
noble  ancestors  of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Germany  con- 
tinued to  impart  their  mysteries  in  and  by  means  ot 
the  lodges  of  the  14th — 18th  centuries;  how,  where,  and 
through  what  members  this  society  different  from  the 
Freemasons'  fraternity,  prolonged  their  existence,  we 
know  not.  History  is  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Swedish  system  does  not  vouchsafe  us  any  in- 
formation, because  the  history  is  to  them  secret,"  and 
for  very  substantial  reasons.  That  which  is  somewhat 
obscure  to  us,  is   the  circumstance,  that  these  Knights- 
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Templars  deemed  it  advisable  to  prbpagate  their  secrets 
and  ancient  mysteries  in  silence  besides  and  above  the 
lodges,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  and  then  in 
1760  they  themselves  suddenly  made  them  public.  If 
from  the  14th— 18th  Centuries  they  had  a  Grand  Lodge, 
a  ritual,  nine  degrees,  a  chapter,  a  wisest  master  of  th6 
order,  and  knightcommanders  of  the  JRed  cross  &c.,  why 
did  they  not  continue  to  pursue  the  same  secret  Course 
towards  the  world  and  the  Lodges  thems^lVes  in  and 
above  which  they  were  placed?  Even  if  in  1760  it 
was  more  compatible  to  their  interests,  publicly  t6  an- 
nounce their  existence  to  the  masons,  why  did  they  not 
do  so  before;  in  London  in  I7l7,  in  France  in  1725,  in 
Ireland  in  1730,  in  Scotland  in  1736,  not  before  1760 
in  Germany.  If  they  were  really  in  possession  of  an- 
cient and  genuine  Freemasonry,  why  did  they  not  in- 
struct their  brethren,  the  speculaitive  masons,  in  the  period 
between  1717  —  1760,  or  at  least  allow  them  to  feel 
they  were  in  error?  If  the  Knights  and  holders  of  the 
high  degrees,  had  promoted  the  advancement  of  the 
members  of  the  building  lodges  in  the  chapter,  that' they 
themselves  might  maintain  their  position,  then  would  the 
system  have  been  spread  abroad  before  1717,  and  its 
existence  better  known.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  how  could 
it  have  continued  to  subsist  through  several  centuries?  As 
long  as  these  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  this  riddle 
is  not  satisfactorily  solved,  masonic  history  will  possess 
the  undoubted  right,  and  will  consider  it  a  sacred  duty 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  declare  the  history  of  the 
order  of  the  Swedish  system  a  tissue  of  lies  and  frauds. 
Besides  this  fable  of  the  order,  which  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  authentic  history,  though  not  connected  with 
Freemasonry  in  all  the  facts  and  records  adduced, 
partly  also  by  false  and  forged  documents,  there  is 
likewise  read  aloud  in    the  higher   degrees  the  "Regula 
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^q.uperum  -Armigerorum  sanetae  -civitatis,  commilitanum- 
Chxisti  rj'ernplique-  JSalft^fiQm'ci  M^g^'sirarum"  ,  which, 
I'ules  f|;om  Nq,.  1 — r72 :  are  printed  word  for  word  in 
Gurtler'-Sr  "historia  templariorum" ,  but  the  p^ragr^fiiphis  suc- 
ceeding these;,  8,re  ,of  Swedish .  manufacture.  St.'  Andre^iT; 
^nd  St.  John  aire  therp  descrih,ed  as  being  th^^  discipleS; 
qf  John  the  Baptist,  pnly  for  thq  .pip:pose  of- showing,., 
that,  what  was  taught  op.- the  initiation  of  a  knight  'o^ 
the  East,  was  very  anqient  indeed,  Jt'  is  there  said  that- 
St.  Andrew,  after  whom  .the  Scotch-  lodge  is  named^ 
was  at  first  an  apprentice  (disciple),  of  John  the  Baptist, 
until  the  real  master  was  p,ointed  out  to  Ijim,,  with  the 
words:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  awaj, 
the  sins  of  the  world".  He  then  asked  him:  Rabbit- 
where  dwellest  thou?  Upon  which  the  superior  master 
replied:  "Come  and  see!"  Andrew  went  and  saw  his, 
new  master,  and  followed  him  into  — ^  the  lodge.  — 

The  highest  division  of  the  order  (somethipg  like; 
a  tenth  degree),  is  formed  of  the  most  enlightened 
brother  architects  or  knights  and  commanders  of  the 
Red  Cross  (E.  C),  to  whom  i^  confided  the  government 
of  the  order,  their  number  neither  failing  short  of  nor 
exceeding  nine,  unless  the  Vicarius  Salomonis  gg.v6; 
especial  permission.  Thesp  nine  architects  are  1)  the 
Grand  guardian  of  the  crown,  2)  th^  Grand  master  of 
the  lamp,  3)  the  Gr.  M.  of  the  sword^  4)  the  Gr.  M.  of 
the  square,  5)  and  6)  the  Gr.  M.  of  the  temple,  7)  thp 
Gr.  M.  of  the  standards,  ,8)  the  Grand  Chancellor,  and 
9)  the  Grand  treasurer.  ■, Their  initiation.*)  can  only 
take  place  on  a  Friday  and  at  midnight;  their  principal 
duties  are:  1)  during  their  whole  lives, they  must  wear 
on  their  breast  the  red  cross  of  the  Templars;  2)  daily 
to  call  to  mind  that  they  are  mortal,  and  every  evening 


1)  Fessler,  Krit.  Gesch.  IV. 
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before  going  to  sleep  to  repeat  devoutly,  that  prayer  of 
St.  Bernard,  "0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of .  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  me"  j  3)  to  fast 
«very  Good  Friday  till  sun  set,  and  then  eat  three' pieces 
of  bread  dipped  in  oil,  with  salt^  but  at  the  ordinary 
evening  meal  not  to  eat  lamb  Or  pigeon;  4)  never  to 
permit  the  least  infringement  of  the ^  laws,-  customs*), 
.preeept&  or  ceremonies  of  the  order. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  stress  laid  in  this 
system  upon  its  immutability,  they  could  not  from  time 
to  time  refrain  from  changing,  and  amending  many 
things.  .  Even  to  this;  day  there  are  some  sagacious 
brethren  and  members  of  the  high  degrees;  who  are 
•convinced,  that  like  all  man's  handiwork,  it  has  much 
need  of  improvement.  But  all  alterations  in  detail  will 
here  be  fruitless  and  unavailing;,  any  substantial  and 
effectual  progress  in  the  Swedish  system  can  only  then 
be  made,  if  the  things,  which  are  the  Church' s^  are 
rendered  unto  the.  church,  and^  those  of  Freemasonry, 
.are  rendered  unto  Freemasonry,  if,  ceasing  to  remain 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  union  of  all  unions,  she 
j-elinquishes.  the  idgh"  degrees  and  the  fabulous  history 
.of. the  order,  and  returns  to  ancient^  authentic,,  genuine, 
and  regularly  constituted  Freemasonry..       .. - 


i)  Br.  von  Nettelbladt  says  L.  c. :  "On  the  day  of  consecration  our 
fathers  and  masters  pronounced,  thesolemn.  oath,  ttat  they  Would  rule 
^with  love  and  zeal,- Vould  not  swerve  fronrthe  liJWsJ  and  would  preserve 
ihe;  doctrines.; and  customs  of  the  order  inviolate  and  unaltered."  ' 
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G.    Freemasonry  in  the  South. 

a)   Switzerland. 

The  pillars  of  our  Brotherhood  were  first  erected 
in  Switzerland  by  Br.  George  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who, 
as  English  provincial  Grand  Master,  in  1737,  established 
a  provincial  lodge  in  Geneva,  under  the  name  of  "Grand 
Loge  de  Geneve".')  Many  other  lodges  sprang  up  from 
this  one,  in  and  around  Geneva.  Two  years  later  the 
lodge  of  "la  parfaite  union  des  dirangers"  was  founded 
at  Lausanne,  chiefly  composed  of  English  nobles.  They 
received  their  warrant  of  constitution  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  MontagUf  Febr.  2nd,  1739,  direct  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  as  in  other  places,  several 
Lodges  were  opened,  in  the  Waadtland,  which  at  that 
time  owed  allegiance  to  Bern,  the  Lausanne  lodge  was 
advanced  in  the  same  year  to  be  a  superior  masonic 
authority  {^Directoire  helvStique  roman). 

Masonry  had  scarcely  begun  to  flourish,  when  here 
as  elsewhere,  the  fraternity  was  slandered  and  perse- 
cuted, so  that  in  1740  they  published  in  a  Zurich  news- 
paper (the  Brachmane),  a  public  refutation  of  the  calum- 
nies uttered  against  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1743, 
the  government  in  Bern  ordered  that  all  the  lodges  in 
the  country  should  be  closed.  The  Waadtland  lodges 
did  not  long  submit  to  this  ordinance;  for  March  3,^ 
1745,   a  second  command  went   forth  from  the  inferior 


1)  See  Dr.  Th.  Zschokke,  "Umrisse  der  Freimaurerei  in  der  Schwds^ 
im  18.  Jahrhmdert",  in  the  "Astraa  for  1849".  Page  226  &c.  Further: 
Heldmann,  "Die  3  dlteiten  geschichtl.  Denkmale  &c."  P.  522  &c.,  and. 
Lenning,  En,cycl.  in  many  passages. 
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court,  summoning  every  one,  known  as  a  Freemason, 
to  break  off  from  all  connection  with  the  confederacy. 
Whoever  was  initiated,  or  visited  the  meetings,  should 
pay  a, fine  of  one  hundred  Thalers,  and  forfeit  his.  situa- 
tion and  salary.  This  prohibition  founded  solely  on 
supposition  and  false  statements,  deeply  wpupded,,  the 
Swiss  masons.  They  *)  had,  therefore,  a  respectful  answer 
printed  in  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  in  1746,  in  which 
they  defended  themselves  from  all  the  charges  broiight 
against  them  by  the  government.  This  publication  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  Bern,  and  effected  this  result, 
that  the  superiors  exacted  from  their  officials  the  pro- 
mise, not  to  attend  any  masonic  meeting  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bern,  but  the  decree  was  not  carried  out 
any  farther.  All  the  lodges  in  Waadtland  however, 
remained  closed  for  ninteen  years,  till  at  length  in  1764, 
the  old  Lodge  of  Lausanne  again  revived,  and  by 
degrees  the  others  too  awoke  in  succession  to  new  life. 
But  after  five  years  again  a  judicial  decree  caused  the 
discontinuance  of  all  masonic  work.  On  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Carignan,  when  many  influen- 
tial foreign  brethren  were  present  in  Lausanne,  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Lodge  "Parfaiie  union",  only 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  true,  for  in  the  following  year 
the  old  prohibition  was  fulminated  against  her. 

While  'Freemasonry  was  being  subjected  to  these 
vicissitudes  in  Waadtland,  it  flourished  undisturbed  in 
Geneva,  and  was  further  planted  into  German  Switzer- 
land. From  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Geneva,  one  was 
formed  in  Vevey  {I'Umon  helvStique)  and  1771,  one  in 
Zurich  {la  DiscrStion),  which  at  first  worked  in  the 
French  language,  but  two  years  later  in  a  simplified 
form  of  the  German  ritual. 


1)  Zscbokke,  L.  e. 
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This"  last  mfentibned  lodge  was  not  the  only  one  in 
<]lerman  Switzerland.  In  1765  the  Modestia  had  been 
constructed  in  Basel,  by  German  brethren,  according  to 
the  system  of  the  strict  observance.  In  1775  the  Waadt- 
land  lodges  were  again  permitted  to  work;  they  how- 
ever abandoned  the  English  system,  in  which  they  had 
worked  hitherto,  and  took  up  with  the  strict  observance. 
In  the  same  year,  the  high  degrees  we're  introduced 
into  the  Basel  lodge,  which  the  Swiss  Lodges  had 
hitherto  forborne  to  meddle  with;  in  consequence  of 
this,  she  raised  herself  from  the  position  till  now  assumed 
of  a  Commendam,  to  a  prefecture,  which  rank  was  like- 
wise bestowed  on  the  Parfaite  Union  in  Lausanne.  Both 
Lodges  were  the  seats  of  masonic  superior  authorities; 
with  the  name  of  Scottish  directories,  having  the 
province  of  Burgundy  under  their  jurisdictiori,  the  pro- 
vincial chapter-  of  which,  held  its  sittings  at  Lyons'. 
Both  the  Swiss  directories  took  an  active  share  in  the 
Congress  in  Wiesbaden. 

The  Swiss  lodges  were  spared  the  deplorable  errors 
and  impositions,  with  which  German  masonry  was  visit- 
ed, although  there  existed  amongst  them  a  difference  of 
ritual  and  of  language.  Suddenly  there  awoke  a  strong 
desire,  to  be  more  intirriately  bound  together,  when  in 
Lausanne,  in  1777,  one  Sidrac,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  brethren,  erected  a  spurious  lodge.  In  the  above 
mentioned  year  a  conference  took  place  in  Basel,  to 
which,  besides  those  of  the  Waadtland  lodges  of  the 
strict  observance,  representatives  were  sent  frohi  Zurich, 
who  worked  after  the  English  rite.  Amongst  other 
things,  it  was  determined  in  this  assembly,  that  of  the 
two  masonic  superior  administrations  of  the  strict  ob- 
servance, the  one  should  be  the  representative  of  the 
German  division,  and  the  other  of  the  French.  The 
former,   in  Basel,   was  called  Swiss  Directorium  of 
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Scotch  Masonry,  the  other  in  Lausanne,  Directoire 
icossais  helvitique  roman.  The  longer  they  existed,  the 
more  sensibly  was  the  necessity  everywhere  felt,  of 
exterminating  the  numerous  errors  and  abuses,  which 
had  acquired  the  upper  hand,  and  of  restoring  to  the 
royal  art  its  pristine  simplicity  and  purity.  For  this 
purpose,  in  1778,  the  French  lodges  attached  to  the  strict 
observance,  met  at  the  congress  in  Lyons,  to  which  the 
Swiss  directories  likewise  sent  representatives.  A  Statute 
book  for  the  order  (now  the  rectified  Scottish  Rite) 
was  brought  forward,  the  Code  Magonnique.  This  Con- 
gress effected  for  Switzerland,  the  following:  it  was  raised 
to  a  Bubp'iorat,  and  Basel  was  recognised  as  a  Pre- 
fecture; the  Swiss  Directories  had  many  important  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  them,  as  for  example,  an  indepen- 
dent freedom  in  the  disposal  of  their  funds,  and  the 
right  to  constitute  or  rectify  lodges  in  Switzerland,  in- 
dependent of  the  provincial  superiors,  but  not  out  of 
their  own  land. 

Li  the  following  year,  1779,  after  the  lodge  Modestia 
in  Zurich  had  adopted  the  Scottish  Eite,  a  provincial 
chapter  of  Switzerland  was  convened  in  Basel,  wherein 
Zurich  was  chosen  to  be  the  seat  of  the  German  direc- 
tory of  the  rectified  Scottish  Masonry  of  Switzerland, 
and  Br.  Diethelm  Lavater,  M.  D.,  installed  as  Subprior 
of  Helvetia. 

The  Directoire  du  rite  etc.  rect.  helvitique  roman  in 
Lausanne  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempts  to  disperse  Sidrac's  spurious  lodge.  To 
effect  this,  they  were,  in  1780,  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Geneva,  and 
together  they  brought  about  the  annihilation  of  this  irre- 
gular lodge.  The  members  then  some  of  them  entered 
the  Lodge  of  St.  John,  in  Lausanne,  some  the  Lodge 
Parfaite  amitii,  which  had  been  founded  in   1778,   by 

Fin  del,  History  of  Freemasonry.  23 
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the  students  of  the  Academy  of  that  place.  In  this 
latter  lodge  the  former  spurious  Masons  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  mischievous  dissension,  so  that  a 
decree  of  the  Academy  in  1781  ordered  the  lodge  to 
be  closed.  The  aristocracy  of  Bern,  unfavorably  dis- 
posed from  the  very  beginning  to  an  institution,  which 
endeavored  to  restore  that  equality,  originally  the  in- 
heritance of  every  man,  in  1782  eagerly  seized  on  this 
pretext,  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  Freemasonry  in  their 
country,  after  it  had  been  tolerated  and  had  flourished 
there  for  seven  years. 

The  Directoire  helv.  roman,  under  whdse  guidance 
were  not  alone  the  Waadtland  lodges,  but  likewise  four- 
teen others,  most  of  them  in  the  Italian  States,  in  order 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment, declared  that  all  the  lodges  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bern  were  dissolved.  The  directory  itself  set  an 
example  of  obedience  by  suspending  all  its  meetings. 
They  had  however  chosen  a  directorial  committee  of 
three  members,  to  regulate  their  affairs,  and  these  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  authority,  conducted  the 
correspondence,  which  had  to  be  subscribed  in  symbohc 
characters.  Grand  inspectors  were  likewise  empowered 
by  them,  to  conduct  those  foreign  lodges  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  Swiss  Directories  also  sent  representatives  to 
the  Wilhelmsbad  Convention;  at  their  head  was  the 
ancient  Scottish  Grand  Master,  Dr.  Lavater.  The  revised 
rules  and  rituals  were  here  introduced,  but  on  the 
whole  this  convention  had  not  any  special  lasting  con- 
sequences for  Switzerland. 

b)    Italy. 

As  Scotland,  for  a  long  time,  was  esteemed  the 
seat  of  the  High  degrees,  so  was  Italy  of  the  unknown 
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superiors,  d,nd  the  source,  whence  originated  secret 
masonic  wisdom.  Here  flourished  architecture,  as  in  sO' 
many  other  countries,  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  frater- 
nity of  builders  here  held  their  meetings,  and  practised 
their  ceremonials.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that 
the  German  lodges  and  German  artistic  usages  were 
planted  here.  Thus  for  example,  Rumohr  says  in  his 
"Italiemischen  Forschungen"  *),  that  without  seeking  them, 
you  are  constantly  stumbling  in  different  places  upon 
the  traces  of  German  artists,  who  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  found  appointments  and  employments,  as  at 
that  period  German  taste  in  painting  and  architecture 
was  being  imitated  all  over  Italy.  Further,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  Rosicrucianism  early  found  entrance 
there.  Freemasonry,  in  the  present  meaning  of  the 
word,  did  not  strike  root  in  Italy  before  1733,  neither 
has  it,  since  then,  been  able  ta  fix  itself  firmly  in  the 
soil.  The  first  lodge  in  Florence  was  called  together 
by  Br.  Charles  Sackville,  Duke  of  Middlesex,  in  that 
same  year,  and  in  his  honor,  the  brethren  had  a  medal 
struck,  by  Lorenz  Natter.  At  first  ^),  the  Fraternity 
was  known  under  the  name  of  "Compama  della  Cuc- 
cMara"  (Company  of  the  Trowel),  and  afterwards  they 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Franchi  Muratori.  The  ini- 
tiation of  the  Grand  Duke  Francis,  caused  Freemasonry 
to  thrive  there,  so  that  in  1735,  lodges  were  erected  in 
Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
But   in    1737,    the    last    Grand   Duke    of  the   house   of 


1)  See  II.  Part,  Berlin,  1827.  Page  143.  —  The  same:  Page  1&7, 
where  it  is  said:  "He  (Vaaari)  had  obtained  intelligence,  concerning  the 
infiuence  of  the  architects  and  stonemasons  of  Germany,  on  many  of 
the  buildings  in  Italy,  which  1  have  multiplied  by  several  authentic- 
examples." 

2)  The  "Freimaurer-Bihliothek"  quoted:  Acta  hist,  eccles.  Vol.  I. 
Appendix,  page  114. 
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Medicis,  John  Grasto,  published  an  edict  againat  the 
Freemasons.  However  on  his  death,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  they  continued  •)  to  meet,  and  his  successor 
patronised  them.  Fresh  persecutions  arose  from  Eome. 
Livorno  being  a  free  port,  the  lodge  there  was  com- 
posed of  the  population  of  the  place,  consisting  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  and  this  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Papal  See,  who  feared  lest  unbelief  would 
be  aided  and  abetted  by  them ;  the  Gongregatio  de  Santo 
■officio  therefore  instituted  a  strict  inquiry,  the  result  of 
which  was,  as  already  mentioned,  that  Pope  Clement  XII. 
issued  the  well-known  Bull  against  the  Fraternity  in 
1738.  When  the  government  at  Florence  received  this, 
it  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Vienna,  to  obtain  instructions  how  to  act.  Francis  wrote 
back,  that  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Papal  See,  they 
were  to  accept  the  Bull,  but  not  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  decline  acknowledging 
the  Pope's  right  to  interfere  at  all.  Every  lodge,  which 
conducted  itself  quietly  and  with  propriety,  should  remain 
perfectly  unnoticed  by  the  government.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  clergy  in  Florence  succeeded  afterwards,  by 
their  various  intrigues,  in  obtaining  an  order,  to  com- 
mence judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  Papal  bull.  In  consequence,  May  19,  1739,  Br. 
Crudeli  was  unexpectedly  attacked  m  his  own  house, 
seized,  and  taken  to  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.') 
Happily  an  influential  brother  had  carried  off  his  masonic 
papers  to  a  place  of  safety  in  good  time.  Besides  this 
brother,  many  others  were  arrested,  and  in  all  haste, 
before  the  Grand  Duke  could  be  made  acquainted  with 


1)  See  Freimaurer-Bibliotliek  I,  page  45. 

2)  The    Freimaurer-BiU.    cites    a    passage    from    the    Europ.    State 
secretary,  52.  Part. 
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the  state  of  aflfairs,  the  torture  was  applied,  to  extort 
their  secret  from  them.  But  all  in  vain;  the  prisoners 
Avere  soon  set  at  liberty,  and  once  more,  the  Inquisition 
was  disappointed  in  its  design  of  extirpating  the  order. 

Venice.  We   have   but  very  scanty,   unsatisfactory 

intelligence,  touching  the  dissemination  and  efficiency 
of  Freemasonry  in  Italy,  and  now  and  then  even  these 
slightly  reliable  intimations  fail  almost  altogether.  In 
Venice,  in  1738,  the  Lodges  were  closed,  but  secretly 
re-opened.  The  English  book  "Jachin  and  Boas"  under 
No.  438,  mentions  the  lodge  "Union"  in  Venice,  as  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  Nov. 
27,  1772. 
Naples  and        Of  all  the  Italian  States,  Freemasonry  had 

Sicily.  most  to  suffcr  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  Several 
lodges  had  long  been  at  work  in  this  kingdom,  com- 
posed*) of  men  of  known  worth,  who  filled  the  first 
offices  at  the  court,  and  under  government,  when  King 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who  then  ruled  over  Naples,  inter- 
dicted all  Masonic  meetings  by  royal  edict.  He  was 
however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Fraternity,  so  that 
when  Benedict  XIV.  published  his  bull,  he  did  not  only 
protect  the  Masons,  but  confided  the  education  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  (Ferdinand  IV.)  to  one  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  then  made  him  the  prince's  confessor. 

In  the  year  1754,  several  brethren  came  together,^) 
and  at  first  worked  under  the  authority  of  the  lodge  of 
Marseilles.    In  1760,  they  received  a  constitution  from 


1)  See  Gesehichte  der  Schicksale  der  Freimaurer  in  Neapel.  Frank- 
fort, 1779.  —  Wiener  Journal  fUr  Freimaurer,  1785,  I.  Quartal,  P.  70, 
Lecture  of  Born,  after:  Histuire  de  la  persec.  etc.  Londres,  1780.  (Re- 
printed —  in  an  English  translation  —  in  Freemason's  Magazine,  1861. 
No.  85  &o.)  —  Lenning,  Encycl.  III. 

2)  See  circular  epistle  of  the  Great  National  Lodge  in  the  Kingdom 
of  both  Sicilies,  of  Deo.  1775.     Lenning,  Encycl.  III. 
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the  Grand  Lodge  in  Holland.  A  few  years  later,  the 
lodges  there,  taking  courage  from  their  favorable  out- 
ward condition,  and  from  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  the  masons,  induced  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
to  constitute  them  a  provincial  Grand  Lodge.  Li  a 
general  assembly,  convened  with  the  approbation  of  the 
then  Grand  Master  Principe  di  Garamanica,  the  Masons 
of  Naples  taking  into  consideration,  "that  it  was  no 
longer  suitable",  that  in  this  free  nation,  they  should 
work  under  foreign  superintendence,  and  that  moreover 
the  English  Brethren  did  not  conduct  themselves  "as 
good  and  true  superiors  should",  therefore  it  was  resolv- 
ed, to  construct  a  Grand  National  Lodge  of  their  own, 
called  del  Zelo,  and  to  join  the  united  lodges  of  Ger- 
many (strict  observance).  Four  Lodges  worked  under 
her  in  the  capital,  viz:  deUa  Vittoria  (established  Feb.  27, 
1764,  Br.  Carracioli,  W.  Master),  delT  UgvMglianza,  della 
Pace,  and  deW  Amicizia,  one  in  Messina,  another  in  Cal- 
tagirona,  and  in  Catania  and  Gaeta.  Besides  these  there 
were  two  lodges  in  the  capital,  working  after  the  Eng- 
lish rite,  which  were  looked  upon  as  spurious  lodges  by 
the  National  lodge. 

Whilst  the  number  of  the  Lodges  increased  in  both 
kingdoms  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Master 
di  Garamanica,  and  Freemasonry  flourished,  whilst  the 
names  of  the  most  considerable  statesmen  added  brilli- 
ancy, to  the  list  of  members,  Ferdinand  IV.  ascended 
the  throne.  The  prejudices  which  his  minister  Tanucci 
had  endeavored  to  instil  into  his  mind  against  the  Fra- 
ternity, seemed  at  first,  to  find  the  less  acceptance  with 
him,  from  their  meeting  with  direct  contradiction  in  the 
conduct  of  many  men  of  tried  integrity,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  Masons.  Indeed  the '  report  was  circulated,  that 
the  King  himself  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Fraternity.     Unfortunately  this  gave  occasion  to  a  per- 
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eecution  being  set  on  foot  against  the  Craft.  Tanucci^ 
whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  set  up  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  separation  between  the  King  and  his  people, 
made  use  of  every  expedient  to  induce  the  King  to  sign 
a  decree,  prohibiting  all  masonic  meetings  whatever, 
and  commissioning  the  Junta  of  the  state,  to  proceed 
against  transgressors  of  this  edict,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  guilty  of  offending  Majesty. 

This  decree  was  publicly  proclaimed;  the  brethren 
in  Naples  were  astonished  at  the  unexpected  intelligence, 
but  they  were  passive  and  obeyed;  the  Grand  Master 
forbid  all  work.  "This  adverse  fate",  he  says  in  an 
official  address  of  Dec.  6,  1776,  "has  not  been  induced 
by  a  single  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  our  true  breth- 
ren, but  more  probably  by  the  imprudent  and  offensive 
conduct  of  those  schismatics,  who  having  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  by  the  Duca  delta  Boca,  and  the 
Principe  di  Ottojani,  do  most  foolishly  and  reprehensibly 
work  according  to  the  English  constitution.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  having  profited  by  this  emergency,  to  arrange 
our  legitimate  work  with  greater  accuracy,  have  yielded 
implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  believing  this 
to  be  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  for  removing  from 
our  society,  all  such  elements  as  we  consider  prejudicial 
to  the  practice  of  those  virtues,  required  of  a  genuine 
Freemason." 

This  decree  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Minister, 
for  with  the  assistance  of  a  venal  hireling,  G.  Pallante, 
he  hoped  to  compass  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  order. 
G.  Pallante,  by  means  of  a  stratagem,  caused  a  kind 
of  lodge  to  be  convened,  at  which  several  non-Masons 
assisted,  and  then  had  all  who  were  present  seized.  The 
trial  took  a  different  turn  to  what  he  had  expected.  He 
then  made  use  of  another  expedient.  When  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Januarius  in  1776,  the  blood  of  the  saint 
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would  not  flow,  he  commanded  hired  women  to  parade 
the  streets,  crying  out,  the  holy  man  refiised  to  work 
the  miracle,  because  the  city  was  infested  with  the 
plague  of  Freemasonry.  The  people  became  so  furious 
at  hearing  this,  that  attempts  were  made  to  demolish 
the  houses  of  the  brethren.  The  zeal  of  a  mason,  named 
Lioy,  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  for  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  brethren,  but  couched  in  such  violent  terms,  that 
the  pamphlet  was  burned  by  the  public  hangman,  and 
Lioy  himself  banished  from  Naples.  The  brethren,  wher- 
ever they  could  be  seized  upon,  were  imprisoned  in  order 
afterwards  to  be  executed.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  hour 
of  the  sorest  need,  events  took  a  more  favorable  turn. 
Queen  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  heard  of  these 
persecutions,  and  all  the  artifices  employed  by  Pallante, 
to  carry  out  his  treacherous  designs.  It  was  represented 
to  her  that,  as  her  father  had  been  a  member  of  the 
community,  his  memory  was  aspersed  by  the  practice 
of  such  severity.  Caroline  protected  the  oppressed 
masons,  the  persecutions  ceased,  and  the  prisoners  were 
released.  The  Parisian  lodges,  more  especially  la  Gan- 
deur,  sent  the  Queen  an  address  of  thanks,  and  her 
name  was  celebrated  in  all  lodges. 

Confident  that  at  least,  at  court.  Freemasonry  was 
favorably  regarded,  and  protected  by  the  wise  Queen, 
the  Brethren  again  began  to  assemble.  On  St.  John's 
Day  1776,  Br.  Diego  Naselli  de  Principi  was  un- 
animously elected  National  Grand  Master,  he  having 
previously  held  the  office  of  subprior  in  the  chapter  of 
the  strict  observance,  established  by  Br.  Weiler  in  1777. 
The  former  gave  the  Fraternity  such  general  satisfaction, 
that  the  members  of  the  independent  lodges  were  in- 
duced to  follow  their  good  example,  and  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  lodge  and  her  ordinances. 
Several   new   lodges    were    established.     Br.   Fel.  Lioy, 
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who  had  been  banished  on  account  of  his  apologetic 
vindication  of  the  order,  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
received  in  Paris,  with  loud  rejoicings,  had  been  nomi- 
nated honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Holland, 
and  returned  to  Naples  laden  with  honors. 

The  legal  prosecution  opened  against  the  Fraternity 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years.  At  length, 
Jan.  2b,  1783,  Tanucoi,  who  in  the  mean  while  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  of  minister,  had  himself  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  Junta,  that  the  King  had 
issued  an  order,  commanding  the  examination  of  the 
accused  persons  to  be  abandoned,  and  they  themselves 
set  free,  but  with  this  addition  "that  as  the  sect  of  Free- 
masons might  become  suspicious  to  the  state,  and 
prejudicial  to  religion,  the  Junta  should  keep  a  strict 
and  vigilant  watch  over  any  thing  that  might  occur, 
referring  to  so  momentous  a  matter,  and  report  upon 
it  accordingly." 

c)    Spain. 

In  Spain,  the  country  of  religious  martyrdom.  Free- 
masonry was  likewise  subjected  to  the  most  terrible 
persecutions.  The  first  lodges  were  there  —  according 
to  Anderson's  constitution  book  of  the  year  1738  — 
founded  by  Lord  Coleraine  in  Gibraltar,  1727,  and  in 
Madrid  (the  lilies),  in  1728;  in  1739,  Br.  Jacob  Cummer- 
ford,  Captain,  was  nominated  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Andalusia,  by  Lord  Lovell,  Grand  Master  of  England. 
But  in  1740,  instigated  thereto  by  the  papal  bull,  Phi- 
lip V.  promulgated  an  edict  against  the  brethren,  and 
several  members  of  the  Madrid  lodge  were  thrown  into 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  Notwithstanding  this,  Masonry  continued  to 
exist  in  secret,  and  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout  the 
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entire  land.  In  1 751,  Benedict  XIV's  anathema,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  monk  caused  the  persecutions  to  be 
revived.  Father  Torrubia  having  returned  to  Spain  from 
his  travels,  and  being  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  play 
a  more  conspicuous  part  than  that  of  a  preacher  of 
religion,  hoped  to  attain  this  end,  and  probably  with  it 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  if  he  could  succeed  in  exterminat- 
ing Freemasonry  from  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty.*)  Being  censor  and  reviser  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  twenty  thousand  familiars  with  which  the  holy  office 
spied  out  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  kingdom,  were 
at  his  beck  and  call.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  nefarious 
scheme,  Torrubia  made  use  of  a  real  Jesuitical  expe- 
dient. In  1751,  he  was,  under  the  assumed  name  and 
character  of  a  secular  priest,  initiated  into  Freemasonry, 
after  having  first  obtained  from  the  papal  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary, dispensation  and  absolution  from  the  oath 
of  secrecy  to  be  exacted  from  him,  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then 
appeared  at  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Madrid  with  the  most  dreadful  accusations  ^),  against 
"the  abominable  institution  of  Freemasonry",  producing 
an  exact  list  of  the  lodges  existing  in  Spain  (97  ?),  and 
the  names  of  their  members.  Many  thousands  were 
then  arrested  and  brought  to  a  painful  trial,  Ferdinand  VI. 
publishing  a  decree,  in  which  he  declared,  the  "so-called 
order  of  Freemasons,  a's  dangerous  to  religion  and  good 
government,  and  prohibited  it  in  his  dominions  under 
pain  of  his  royal  displeasure,  or  whatever  other  punish- 


1)  See  Vienna  Journal  fur  Freimaurer.  1.  Series.  2.  Quarter.  -^ 
Lenning's  Encycl.  III.  —  Eylert,  die  Mdrtyrer  der  Freimaurerei  Spaniens 
Weimar,  1854.     P.  11. 

2)  Tliis  accusation  in  full,  may  be  found  translated  into  German  by 
Br.  von  Sonncnfels,  Professor  in  Vienna,  in  the  Vienna  Journal  of  Free- 
masonry.    I.  Year.     1784.     2.  Qunrter^     Page  183  &c. 
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ment  he  should  think  fit  to  impose  on  the  offenders  &c. 
Llorente  in  the  4th.  Vol.  of  his  Histoire  crit.  de  I'lnqui" 
ntion  d'Espagne  trad,  par  A.  Pellier,  in  his  account  of 
the  process  instituted  against  the  French  merchant  Br. 
Toumon,  in  1757,  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  very  cruelly 
this  law  was  administered. 

Bat  for  all  this  some  lodges  were  held  in  secret, 
especially  in  the  colonies,  for  example  in  Havanna, 
where  out  of  courtesy  to  the  foreign  merchants  there^ 
the  meetings  of  the  lodges  were  quite  publicly  held. 


d)   Portugal. 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Portugal  is  limited 
to  the  mention  of  two  events,  first  the  establishment  of 
a  lodge  in  Lisbon  in  1735,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, Br.  G.  Gordon  being  commissioned  to  perform  the 
same,  and  of  the  efficiency  and  fate  of  which,  nothing 
is  known;  and  secondly  the  history  of  the  cruelty 
practised  by  the  Inquisition  against  the  founder  of  ^ 
second  lodge.  Concerning  this  latter  occurrence,  we 
follow  a  s'tatement  delivered  by  Br.  Chevalier  von  Born, 
in  Vienna.  *)  "There  is  a  land,"  he  says,  "wherein  the 
light  of  day  never  penetrates,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
wander  about  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  must  give 
themselves  up  unconditionally  to  the  direction  of  guides, 
who  proud  of  their  owlish  eye-sight,  accompany  them 
through  the  obscurity,  and  presume  to  show  them 
the  riglit  direction.  These  pilots  through  the  eternal 
gloom,  which  there  reigns  supreme,  have  no  more  in- 
teresting employment,  than  that  of  extinguishing  every 


1)  Vienna  Journal  fwr  Freimaitrer  1785.  2  Quarter.  —  Born  on 
his  part  quotes  the  writing  "Procedures  curieuses  de  I'inquisition  de 
Portugal  contre  les  Francs-Mafona"  (Haag,  1745). 
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ray  of  light,  which  may  unexpectedly  be  let  in,  and 
render  their  assistance  unnecessary.  This  land  is  Por- 
tugal, that  Paradise  of  the  monks,  that  seat  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  the  theatre  of  superstition.  Some  of 
our  Brethren  have  sought  to  introduce  Freemasonry 
here,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  enlightenment)  remove  from 
some  few  Portuguese  the  chains  which  education  and 
fanaticism  have  encircled  around  their  understanding, 
and  teach  them  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the 
sparks  of  light,  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  infused 
into  every  man." 

Brothers  Coustos  and  Mouton,  were  they  who  un- 
dertook to  perform  this  praiseworthy  but  dangerous 
work.  John  Coustos,  a  protestant  from  Bern,  was  a 
jeweller,  and  had  settled  in  Lisbon,  where  he  met  with 
Br.  Mouton,  a  jeweller  from  Paris,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  and  a  few  other  brethren  had  essayed  to 
found  a  lodge,  of  which  Mouton  became  the  master. 
Their  work  had  however  scarcely  begun,  when  Mouton 
and  soon  afterwards  Coustos  (March  14,  1743)  through 
treachery  and  cunning  fell  into  the  claws  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Coustos  was  thrown  into  a  dark  prison  and 
threatened  with  the  most  dreadful  punishment,  if  he 
uttered  a  tone  of  complaint.  At  the  end  of  five  days, 
his  hair  was  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted before  his  judges,  a  band  of  bloodthirsty  monks. 
Coustos  protested  most  solemnly  that  he  had  no  idea, 
how  he  could  poissibly  have  offended  the  Inquisition, 
unless  his  belonging  to  Freemasonry  could  be  reckoned 
against  him  as  a  crime,  an  association  which  had  been 
the  means  of  making  him  acquainted  with  men  of  worth 
and  probity,  but  who  could  by  no  means  become  dan- 
gerous to  religion,  because  they  did  not  interfere  with 
religious  affairs,  but  lived  at  peace  and  unity  with  men 
of  all  creeds,  exercising  benevolence  towards  people  of 
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•all  denominations.  The  accused  was  now  called  upon 
-to  declare  the  origin,  aim,  form  of  government,  and 
secrets  of  the  order;  further  to  confess  what  Portuguese 
or  foreign  Catholics  he  had  seduced  and  precipitated 
to  eternal  ruin,  to  what  poor  in  Lisbon  alms  had  been 
dispensed,  and  to  reflect  seriously,  that  be  would  most 
sensibly  4i™iiiish  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  him, 
if  he  would  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
€oustos  replied  with  that  firmness  and  resolution,  which 
were  so  suitable  to  a  Freemason.  With  regard  to  the 
alms  bestowed,  he  said,  that  the  liberal  gifts  of  the 
Brethren  had  always  been  showered  upon  the  most 
needy  and  deserving  of  those  who  had  presented  them- 
selves. That  his  religion  was  too  dear  to  him  for  him 
ever  to  barter  it  away,  in  exchange  for  life  and  liberty. 
After  this  declaration  he  was  thrown  into  a  still  deeper 
subterranean  dungeon,  and  at  the  expiration  of  many 
weeks  of  imprisonment  —  was  condemned  to  endure 
the  punishment  of  the  torture.  For  three  successive 
months  he  was  repeatedly  brought  out  to  be  put  on  the 
rack,  being  strapped  down  at  full  length  and  burnt,  so 
that  not  a  joint  in  his  body  remained  whole  and  un- 
touched, and  when  the  Inquisitors  had  quite  exhausted 
their  cruelty,  without  in  the  least  shaking  his  firmness, 
he  was  summoned  to  an  Auto-da-f^,  to  hear  his  final 
sentence.  He  there  met  with  his  friend  and  brother 
Mouton,  who  had  been  already  put  to  the  torture,  and 
being  a  Catholic,  was  released,  while  Coustos  was  con- 
demned to  become  a  galley  slave,  for  four  years.  He 
would  here  have  infallibly  succumbed  under  severe 
labor,  if  Lord  Harrington  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  not  interceded  for  him,  and  obtained  his  liberty 
upon  the  plea  of  his  being  an  English  subject. 

Of  the    operations    of  any    other  lodges,  no  intel- 
ligence has  been  received,  but  in  1776,  Major  d'Ak'ncourt 
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and,  Oyr&s  de  Ornelles  Paracao,  a  noble  Portuguese,  was 
seized  at  Lisbon,  for  being  a  Freemason,  and  imprisoned 
for  fourteen  months. 


H.    America. 

The  first  historical  reliable  announcement  of  Free- 
masonry in  America,  is  to  be  found  in  Boston,  although, 
there  are,  it  is  true ,  intimations  *)  that  a  Lodge  existed 
in  Philadelphia  before  this.  Unfortunately  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  has  never  taken  any  steps, 
calculated  to  afford  an  authenticated  record  to  go  upon; 
the  regular  documents  do  not  reach  farther  back  than 
to  1786.  It  is  asserted,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1732, 
a  Lodge  in  Philadelphia  held  its  meetings  in  the  "Tun 
Tavern"  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street.  The  Frater- 
nity in  Savannah,  Georgia,  are  of  opinion  that  at  that 
period,  *)  if  not  earlier,  Freemasonry  had  found  entrance 
there.  The  first  authority  empowering  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Freemasonry  in  America,  was  accorded  in  1730 
by  the  English  Grand  Master  Th.  Howard,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  Br.  Daniel  Cox,  to  become  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New- Jersey;  yet  nowhere  can  reliable  testi- 
mony be  found,  that  Lodges  were  originated  by  him. 

A  few  years  later  the  Fraternity  were  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  which  town  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Amejj-ican  Freemasonry. 

April  30,  1733,  Br.  Henry  Price,  *)  received  a  war- 


1)  See  "Triangel".     Ed.   by  E.  Eohr.  7th  Tear.  No.  2.  Page  10.^ 

2)  L.  c.  and  Mitchell,  history  of  Freem.  Vol.  I.  page  477  &c. 

3)  L.  c.  and  Mitchell,    history,   v.  I.  p.  482,  as  also  E.  Morris,  his- 
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rant,  signed  by  Lord  Viscount  Montagu,  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  in  England,  appointing  him  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New-England,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  nominate  his  Deputies,  and  to  unite  those  brethren 
residing  in  America,  into  one  or  several  lodges,  as  he 
should  consider  expedient,  or  wherever  opportunity  of- 
fered. July  30,  of  that  same  year,  the  new  Grand 
Master  proceeded  to  open  a  provincial  Grand  Lodge  in 
Boston,  under  the, title  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  and 
from  this  one,  through  the  exertions  of  the  above-named 
Brother  and  his  successor,  Br.  Tomlinson,  several  lodges 
originated  in  Massachusetts,  New -Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  and  South  Carolina,  Antigua  &c.  It  is  of 
course  understood,  that  all  these  lodges  acknowledged, 
that  they  adopted  the  Rite  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England. 

One  year  after  the  appointment  of  Br.  Price,  and 
when  his  authority  had  met  with  recognition  throughout 
America,  he  constituted  a  lodge  in  Philadelphia,  the 
first  W.  Master  of  which,  was  the  subsequently  so  celebra- 
ted Benjamin  Franklin.  From  his  printing  press 
was  sent  forth  in  1734,  the  first  book  ever  published  in 
America  on  Freemasonry,  viz,  an  edition  of  Anderson's 
book  of  constitution.  A  letter  of  his  addressed  to  Br. 
Price  dated  Nov.  28,  1734,  has  been  preserved  in  which 
it  is  said  (see  "Triangel") :  "In  the  Boston  newspaper 
we  read  an  article  from  London,  which  informs  us,  that 
by  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  held  in  August  last, 
Mr.  Price  has  been  empowered  to  establish  lodges  any 
where  upon  the  continent  of  America,  which  report  we 

tory  of  Freemasonry  in  Kentucky,  p.  1.  These  two  works,  together 
with  some  other  sources,  we  have  followed  the  most  closely.  In  the 
last  mentioned  work,^  there  is  a  complete  impression  of  Price's  warrant 
of  constitution.  This  brother  was  an  emigrant  according  to  Morris.  He 
lived  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  died  at  Townsend,  May  20,  1780. 
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hope  is  true,  for  we  wish  him  success,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  heart.  .  Although  this  has  not  been  com- 
municated to  us,  in  a  regular  way,  yet  we  believe  the 
intelhgence  to  be  true,  and  deem  it  our  duty,  to  sub- 
mit to  your  lodge,  that  which  according  to  our  judgment 
is  necessary  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  interests  of 
Freemasonry  in  this  country,  (whereunto  the  approba- 
tion of  a  superior  authority  appears  to  be  necessary,  to 
give  the  requisite  weight  and  authority  to  the  records 
and  resolutions  of  our  lodge)  viz:  a  warrant  or  charter, 
accorded  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Price,  in  virtue  of  his 
appointment  received  from  England,  wherein  the  privi- 
leges now  enjoyed  by  the  Brethren  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  confirmed  to  them,  i.  e.  the  holding  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  once  a  year,  the  power  of  electing  their  Grand 
Master,  Wardens,  and  other  officers,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Fraternity  in  this  country, 
with  complete  authority  and  jurisdiction  according  to 
the  rules  and  customs  observed  by  the  Masons,  and  that 
the  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania  shall  only  resign 
his  seat,  when  the  Grand  Master  of  all  America  is  pre- 
sent" &c. 

In  Boston  many  so-called  ancient  masons  had,  by 
degrees,  assembled  themselves,  who  did  not  join  the 
lodges  then  existing  there,  but  petitioned  the  Grand 
lodge  of  Scotland  for  a  constitution,  which  was  accorded 
them.  Whereupon  they  established  a  lodge  in  1752, 
(the  same  year  in  which  George  Washington  was  in- 
itiated a  Mason,  in  the  Fredericksburg  lodge,  Virgi- 
nia), the  St.  Andrews  Lodge  No.  82,  and  of  course 
transplanted  the  dissensions  prevailing  in  England  and 
formed  two  opposing  camps,  over  the  ocean.  As  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  of  the  elder  Grand  Lodge, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  name  they  bore  of  "Ancient 
Masons",   they  throve    and  flourished,    they  did  all  in 
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their  power,  to  found  other  lodges  according  to  this 
rite.  The  members  determined  upon  demanding  a 
constitution  as  a  Grand  Lodge ,  which  the  Grrand 
Master  of  Scotland  was  only  too  willing  ti)  grant. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Brethren  at  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  1769,  Br.  Joseph  Warren  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  Grand  Master  of 
Scotland,  a  warrant  signed  by  him,  nominating  the 
said  brother  provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  so-styled 
ancient  masons  in  Boston,  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred 
miles ,  with  which  office  he  was  formally  invested  at 
that  same  meeting.  The  name  of  this  highly  esteemed 
Brother  was  fully  qualified  to  impart  power  and  in- 
fluence to  the  new  Grand  Lodge.  The  above  document 
was  followed  by  another  in  1773,  extending  his  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  continent  of  America.  While 
Freemasonry  was  thus  circulating  throughout  every  part 
of  the  country,  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  in  Boston,  were 
working  under  different  systems,  showing  enmity  towards 
each  other,  and  yet  each  increasing  in  power,  till  at 
length,  in  1775,  the  American  war  of  independence  broke 
out,  putting  an  end  to  all  strife  and  dissension,  but  at 
the  saine  time  suspending  the  activity  of  the  lodges  and 
the  Grand  Lodges. 

Not  till  1776  did  the  Brethren,  scattered  asunder 
by  the  war,  assemble  again  in  Boston.  Many  old  friends 
were  wanting.  Many  had  been  left  on  the  field  of 
honor;  Warren  too,  the  brave  soldier  and  distinguished 
citizen,  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Charlestown,  July  17, 
while  fighting  for  freedom  and  his  native  land.  The 
office  of  Grand  Master  in  one  of  the  Grand  Lodges  was 
thus  made  vacant.  In  order  to  fill  up  this  vacancy, 
and  to  animate  and  reorganise  the  Grand  Lodge,  the 
so-called  Ancient  Masons  summoned  a  meeting  for  the 
first  time,   March  8,  1777,   in   which  Br.  Joseph  Webb 

Findel,    History  of  Freemasonry.  24 
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•was  chosen  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  de- 
clared to  be  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and 
independent  of  Scotland. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783,  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  again  recommenced  work,  but  was  far 
behind  her  more  energetic  sister,  until  they  became  one 
in  1792.  Long  previous  to  this,  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  existence  of  two  Grand  Lodges,  close 
to  each  other,  had  been  sensibly  felt ;  therefore  a  strong 
desire  prevailed  to  restore  harmony,  confidence,  and 
brotherly  feeling,  by  uniting  them  into  one.  Br.  Webb 
especially,  eagerly  desired  the  union,  as  indeed  his 
chief  aim  was  to  further  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  cause  of  Freemasonry  in  America.  He  edited  a 
masonic  manual  called  the  Monitor,  wherein  he  follow- 
ed Preston's  teaching,  which  is  the  more  praiseworthy, 
as  at  that  time  neither  Preston's  Illustrations  nor  An- 
derson's constitution  book,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  masons. 

Besides  these  Grand  Lodges  with  their  daughters, 
there  had  been  established  during  the  war.  Lodges  of 
colored  people,  which  worked  separately.  It  was  long 
doubted  whether  these  were  legally  constituted,  until  Br. 
Dr.  R.  Barthelmess  of  Brooklyn,  demonstrated  from  the 
history  of  their  first  beginning,  that  such  was  the  case, 
so  that  their  recognition  can  no  longer  with  any  show 
of  reason ,  be  withheld.  Br.  Barthelmess  says ') :  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  English  endeavored,  and 
not  wholly  unsuccessfully,  to  win  over  the  Indians  and 
negroes.  We  find  in  the  lists  of  regiments  many  names 
with  "Black"  or  "Eegro"  marked  against  them.  The 
damage   inflicted  by  the  Indians   on  the  American  sol- 


1)   „T)ie  Logm  FarUger  in   den    Ver.   Staaten."      Bauhutte   1861. 

p.  2  &c. 
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diery  is  well  known.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  their 
freedom,  induced  many  slaves,  especially  in  the  south, 
to  join  the  British  standard  in  great  numbers,  during^ 
the  war,  or  at  its  close,  to  withdraw  from  the  land  of 
slavery,  and  to  emigrate  to  such  parts  as  remained 
under  England's  jurisdiction,  Nova  Scotia,  New-Bruns- 
wick, Canada  &c.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  Americans  themselves  made  use  of  the  colored  po- 
pulation for  their  own  purposes.  In  almost  every  New- 
England  State,  whole  battalions  of  freed  colored  men 
i'ought  against  the  English  and  the  German  hired  troops 
in  their  pay,  with  great  bravery  and  steadiness ;  a 
black  regiment  frpm  Ehode  -  Island,  composed  of  40(> 
men,  behaved  themselves  in  a  most  laudable  manner, 
against  1500  Hessians  at  Red  Bank. 

"Many  reports  agree  on  this  one  point,  that  the 
African  Lodge  was  constructed  in  1775;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  regiments  then  garrisoned  in  Boston, 
admitted  colored  persons  into  their  lodges,  from  poli- 
tical motives,  and  that  these  brethren  in  combination! 
with  such  as  had  been  made  in  England,  animated  these 
lodges.  It  is  also  possible,  that  the  African  lodge, 
which  had  before  the  year  1784  carried  on  her  work 
separate  from  the  whites,  had  become  possessed  of  a 
dispensation,  through  some  military  lodge  or  other,  as- 
was  the  case  in  the  regiment  composed  of  English  and 
Germans  Anspach-Bayreuth,  which  formed  a  lodge  called 
"Seybothen"  in  New  York,  who  afterwards  assisted  in 
setting  up  a  Provincial  lodge  in  that  town,  in  1781." 

An  article  in  No.  4,  Vol.  14th  of  the  "Masonic 
Journal"  mentions  that,  in  1775,  the  African  lodge  was 
formed  of  English  troops,  and  draws  a  very  favorable 
picture  both  of  it  and  its  president.  *) 


1)  See  Amerik.  deutsche  Jahrh.  fiir  FrMr.,  1859—60.  p.  98. 

24* 
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In  a  speech  delivered  June  24,  1828,  by  Br.  J.  T. 
Hilton,  Grand  Master  of  the  African  Grand  Lodge  in 
Boston,  and  in  another  in  1853,  by  Br.  Delany,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  expressly  remarked,  that  the  Colored  lodge 
of  Boston  had  applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, petitioning  for  a  constitution,  but  had  been 
dismissed  with  a  refusal.  Consequently  if  they  wished 
to  carry  on  the  lodge,  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  craft,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  prefer  their  request  to  some  foreign  lodge, 
(for  from  any  American  lodge,  they  had  nothing  better 
to  expect,  than  from  Massachusetts)  and  did  so,  at  a 
period  when  two  Grand  Lodges  existed  in  the  state, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  ignorant  of  any 
declarations  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Provincial  lodges,  and  when  the  recognition  of  what 
was  termed  the  "right  of  district"  had  never  been  heard 
of.  The  Grand  Lodge  in  London  {modern  Masons),  "the 
source  of  light",  as  Prince  Hall  calls  her  in  the  fii-st 
letter  of  his,  which  I  obtained  a  sight  of  (1784),  did  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
petitioners,  and  on  Sept.  29,  1784,  granted  them  a 
charter  No.  459,  which  was  signed  by  the  Grand  Master 
E.,  Holt,  and  the  Grand  Secretary  William  White.  At 
the  end  of  this  document  may  be  found  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Grand  Secretary ,  Df  the  payment  of  the 
legal  fees,  bearing  the  date :  Feb.  29,  1787." ') 

All  the  doubts  which  were  started  on  several  sides, 
and  even  entertained  by  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand   Lodge    of  Massachusetts,     Br.    Ch.    W.    Moore, 


1)  This  charter  is  printed  verbatim  in  Mirror  and  Keystone.  Phila- 
delphia vol.  VIII.  No.  37,  p.  439" ;  "Freemason's  Monthly  Magazine  ed. 
by  Ch.  W.  Moore,  Boston,  Vol.  XIX.  4.  p.  122";  and  in  Eohr's  Jakr- 
biicher,  Vol.  IV.  p.  96  &c. 
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touching  the  genuineness  of  this  charter,  all  the  subter- 
fuges, to  which  the  foreign  correspondence-committee  in 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  had  recourse,  to  prove 
that  the  assertions  of  the  African  Lodge  were  incorrect, 
all  fall  to  the  ground,  before  this  correspondence  of  Br. 
Prince  Hall  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hands,  written  at 
the  time,  and  upon  this  very  subject,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  other  brethren  both  American  and  English. 
The  whole  of  Hall's  letters,  even  those  registered 
in  his  Journal,  which  Br.  Barthelmess  produced,  are 
published  in  the  "Bauhutte"  (1861.  P.  4&c).  They  not 
only  show  the  fallacy  of  the  acceptation  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  very  shortly  after 
granting  the  charter,  withdrew  it,  but  also  go  far  to 
prove ,  that  if  any  slackening  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two,  were  perceptible,  it  originated  on  the 
part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

PennsyiTania.  The  first  Lodgc  in  this  State  was,  as  has 
been  before  said,  founded  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Philadelphia  (1734),  and  their  first  president 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  born  at  Boston,  Jan^ 
17,  1706,  and  therefore  at  that  time  just  starting  upon 
his  brilliant  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rose  by 
his  own  merit  and  genius,  industry  and  energy,  from  a 
simple  printer's  boy,  to  be  a  renowned  scholar,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  the  ideal  of  a  true  patriot.  Of 
his  deeds  as  a  Freemason  we  unfortunately  know  but 
little;  so  much  however  is  certain,  that  he  was  com^ 
pletely  devoted  heart  and  soul,  to  the  Fraternity  and 
its  pure  unadulterated  teachings,  and  that  during  his 
sojourn  in  Paris,  he  visited  the  lodges  there.  His  whole 
glorious  life,  so  worthy  of  imitation,  was  a  constant, 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Freemasonry. 

June  20,  1764,   the  Grand  Lodge   of  England  con- 
stituted a  Provincial  Grand  lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Br.  "William  Bell  was  nominated  Prov.  Grand  Master. 
This  Prov.  Grand  Lodge  is  said  to  have  been  in  active 
operation,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  reliable  and  exact  information  is  wanting. 
In  the  year  1779,  the  brethren,  Br.  General  Washington 
being  present,  celebrated  the  winter  festival  of  St.  John's 
Day,  in  Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  Br.  William 
Smith  was  made  Grand  Secretary,  and  commissioned  to 
make  a  collection  of  laws,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  He  submitted  these  to  the  approval  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  Nov.  22,  1781,  which  accepted  them; 
they  were  an  abridgment  and  adaptation  of  Dermott's 
"Ahiman  Eezon".  In  1780  an  idea  was  started,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  becoming  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries,  the  realization  of  which, 
future  generations  will  strive  to  accomplish,  viz:  the 
establishment  of  a  General  American  Grand  Lodge,  to 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  first 
encouragement,  by  proposing  General  Washington  as 
first  General  Grand  Master,  and  inviting  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  (this  latter  was 
formed  Oct  30,  1778,)  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  The 
project  was  very  coldly  received,  so  that  it  was  soon 
abandoned. 

New  York.  There  is  but  very  little  certain  intelligence 
concerning  the  early  history  of  Freemasonry  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  it*)  appears  that  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial'' Grand  lodge  in  1782,  most  of  the 
Lodges  there  were  military  or  field  lodges.  It  is  true, 
that  even  as  early  as  1737,  the  English  Grand  Master, 
Lord  Darnley  had  authorised  the  construction  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Grandlodge  in  New  York,    but  this  permission 


1)   See  Bohr's   Amerikaaisch-deutsche  Jahrb.  "1856.     Page  191  &c. 
and  Mitchell,  history  I.  vol.  page  502  etc. 
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-was  not  taken  advantage  of.  Afterwards,  constitutions 
were  conferred,  partly  by  the  same  Grand  Lodge,  partly 
by  the  Irish,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  so-styled  An- 
cient Masons  in  England,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  ( Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Masons),  for 
the  founding  of  lodges  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
but  during  the  Revolution  most  of  their  works  were 
suspended,  with  the  exception  of  the  field  lodges. 

In  1781,  many  of  the  brethren  applied  to  England 
for  a  warrant  for  the  erection  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and 
this  indeed,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  sectarians.  By 
what  means  the  brethren  became  possessed  of  this  Ori- 
ginal Constitution,  will  long  remain  a  mystery,  for  the 
searching  and  meritorious  enquiries*)  of  Br.  F.  Gust. 
Finke,  in  Brooklyn,  have  proved  almost  to  a  certainty, 
that  it  was  a  forged  one.  This  close,  critical  investiga^ 
tion  has  made  thus  much  pretty  evident,  that  the  person 
represented  as  having  drawn  up  the  Patent,  viz:  John, 
third  Duke  of  Athol,  was  not  Grand  Master  at  the  time 
cited,  and  still  less  likely  to  have  brought  it  about  "in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  Grand  mastership".  Neither 
■does  this  charter  contain,  as  is  customary,  the  signature 
of  the  Grand  Master,  but  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  and 
in  the  minutes  of  the  London  Grand  Lodge  of  the  so- 
styled  ancient  Masons,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  bestow- 
a,l  of  a  constitution  for  the  founding  of  a  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

In  virtue  of  this  very  equivocal  Constitution,  dated 
Sept.  5,  1782,  nine  lodges  assembled  Dec.  5,  1782,  three 
town,  and  six  military  lodges,  in  one  Grand  Lodge. 
The  brethren  of  the  lodge   of  the  regiment  "Seybothen" 


1)  The  eaily  history  of  the  Original  Charter  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York.  Ciitically  examined  by  Br.  F.  6.  Finite.  New  York,  1856. 
O.  B.  Teubner. 
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(Ansbach - Bayreuth)   were   Germans,   and  at  their  head 
was  their  chairman,   Max  von  Streit.  —  Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Independence   of  the   United  States, 
this  Provincial  Grand  Lodge   released   herself  from  her 
state  of  dependence,  and  declared  herself  independent. 
The  Higu  De-     Until  the  year  1762,  the  American  brethren 
grees.         knew    but    the    three    St.  John's    degrees   of 
genuine'  Masonry;  but  about  this  period  Stephen  Morin, 
an  Iraelitish  Brother  from  Paris,  arrived,   with  a  cargo 
of  ribands  and  stars,  and  the  new  rite  of  the  "sovereign 
masonic   princes",    and   sowed   the   weeds    of  the  High 
degrees,    which    grew   up    luxuriously    and   wildly  exu- 
berant, and  was  destined  to  retard  and  choke  the  growth 
of  all  good  masonic  seed.     Before  his  departure  in  1761, 
he  had  been   appointed   Grand  deputy  inspector  by  the 
Parisian    "■Gonseil  des  Empereurs  cH  Orient  et  ^Occiden(\ 
and    had    been    charged    especially    by    this    conseil   to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  twenty-five  recognised  high 
degrees,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ocean.  He  not  only  did 
this,  but  he  induced   the   brethren,    to  raise  the  number 
of  these  degrees  from  25  to  33.     This  spurious  order  of 
Masonry   received    subsequently   the  name   of   ''Ancient 
and  accepted  Rite",  or  "Scottish  Rite"      In  the  "Extrait 
du  litre  d'or  du  Supreme  Gonseil  du  33™*  degrS  en  France 
{Paris,  1808)"  it  was  asserted  that  Fredrick  11.  of  Prussia 
had,    in  1786,  had  the  higher   degrees   and   the  masonic 
constitutions    of   the    ancient    rite  revised,    and  to   the 
twenty- five  recognised  degrees,    had   caused   eight  new 
ones  to  be  added,   and  appointed  a  superior   council  to 
the  thirty-three  degrees.    This  fabrication  has  been  since, 
and  is  still,    echoed    by  the    credulous    believers  in  this 
rite,   although  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject knows,   that  Fredei-ick  the  Great  did  not  then,  nor 
indeed  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  take  any 
immediate,  active  interest  in  the  Lodges.  (See  Appendix.) 
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I.  Masonic  Literature. 

The  literature  of  the  doctrines,  customs,  regulations, 
and  history  bf  Freemasonry,  especially  of  more  modern 
times,  is  as  important  and  interesting,  as  it  is  most  un- 
deniable that  it  has  worked  both  favorably  and  un- 
favorably in  the  development  of  Freemasonry.  We  see 
from  it,  not  only  how  "since  the  existence  of  the  as- 
sociation many  of  the  best,  most  efficient,  and  intelligent 
men  have  been  urged  to  push  forward  in  their  course, 
and  indeed  its  opponents  themselves  numerous  as  they 
have  been,  have  only  helped  'to  promote  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  cosmopolitan  brotherhood",  but  we  may  also 
perceive,  what  sort  of  a  spirit  has  animated  the  brother- 
hood at  different  times,  and  what  steps  in  advance,  or 
retrograde  have  been  taken  in  their  intellectual  strug- 
gles. It  is  true  that  the  literature  of  the  period  treated 
of,  is  neither  very  wide  in  its  range,  nor  of  much  in- 
trinsic worth.  We  shall  here  therefore  only  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  select  works,  and  to  a  mere  hasty 
and  general  glance  at  their  contents. 

The  first  work  of  any  consideration  which  appeared 
in  print,  therefore  may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as 
breaking  the  ice  for  masonic  literature  in  general,  is 
Anderson's  book  of  Constitutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1723. 
This  and  the  following  editions  contain  the  most  im- 
portant and  reliable  source  of  information  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  Freemasonry,  and  also  of  a  portion 
of  its  history.  For  a  time  though  it  was  deprived  of 
that  consideration  and  weight  which  were  its  due,  when 
the  masonic  errors  crept  in.  "When",  as  Kloss  remarks, 
"the  strict  observance,  which   originated  in  the  French 
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High  Degrees,  was  forced  upon  the  Grerman  brethren, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  snatching  away  from  them 
every  memento  of  their  descent  from  England,  and 
giving  them  instead  the  ridiculous  fable  of  their  origin 
from  Masonry  in  Scotland.  Above  all  it  was  necessary, 
to  represent  the  Constitution  book  as  suspicious  and  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
precepts  of  the  High  order,  in  the  seventh  province. 
The  systems  which  arose  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  strict  observance,  found  it  likewise  to  their  interest, 
to  turn  aside  the  brethren  from  their  guiding  star,  the 
constitution  book,  which  would  have  brought  them  back 
from  the  path  of  error;  and  although  whatever  seemed 
to  them  serviceable  for  their  systems,  was  culled  out  of 
it,  and  appropriated  to  themselves,  yet  they  endeavored 
to  diminish  its  value  by  falsely  asserting,  that  it  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  written  in  cipher.  Not  till 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  study  of  the  authentic  history  of  Free- 
masonry was  set  on  foot,  was  recourse  had  to  the 
worthy  old  book,  and  the  principles  of  genuine  Masonry 
were  found  recorded  within  it;  although  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  generation  after  generation  will  pass  away, 
before  all  honest  and  candid  brethren  will  return  to  the 
ancient  unadulterated  Freemasonry  of  the  year  1723." 

To  begin  with  the  writings  published  in  England 
first  —  we  will  mention  another  source,  whence  the 
History  of  Freemasonry  is  derived,  viz:  "the  Pocket 
Companion  and  liistory  of  Freemasons"  by  Scott,  wliich 
appeared  in  1754,  and  contains  much  valuable  intelh- 
gence,  not  stated  in  the  constitution  book.  An  off- 
shoot of  this  last  mentioned  book,  is  the  Statute  book 
of  the  innovators,  the  so-called  ancient  Masons,  which 
is  principally  elaborated  from  Anderson's  edition  of  the 
year  1738:     '''Ahiinan   Rezon,   or  a  help   to  all  that  are 
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(or  would  be)  free  and  ^accepted  Masons,  containing  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject 
of  Freemasonry,  by  Laurence  Dermott;  London,  1756". 
This  work/)  is  properly  speaking  a  collection  of  single 
treatises,  and  in  the  whole  little  more  than  a  violent 
polemic  discussion  against  the  regularly  constituted  Eng- 
ish  Grand  Lodge;  it  was  for  a  long  time,  and  portions 
even  to  the  present  day  form,  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  brethren  work. 

Of  the  teacherous  writings  appearing  at  that  time, 
which  were  only  sohcitous  concerning  the  outward  Con- 
dition of  the  association,  we  will  cite:  "The  Grand  My- 
stery discovered"  and  "The  secret  history  of  Masonry" 
1724 — 25,  "Sam.  Prichard,  Masonry  dissected,  being  an 
imiversal  and  genuine  description  of  all  its  branches"  &c. 
(1730),  and  the  works  which  appeared  later,  "Jachin 
and  Boas  or  an  authentic  key  to  the  Door  of  Free- 
masonry" &c.  and  "The  three  distinct  Knocks"  &c. 

Finally  we  must  call  to  mind  three  English  works, 
viz:  W.  Calcott,  candid  disquisition  of  the  Principles 
and  Practices  of  Masonry  (1768),  Preston's  Illustrations, 
and  Hutchinson's  Spirit  of  Masonry,  which  latter  have 
been  translated  into  German.  In  the  work,  "Spirit  of 
Masonry  in  moral  and  elucidatory  lectures;  London, 
1776",  Hutchinson,  who  for  many  years  had  been  chair- 
man of  a  lodge,  declares  that  his  intention  was  to  ex- 
plain first  of  all  the  origin  of  Masonry,  the  cause  of  its 
different  regulations,  the  meaning  of  its  symbols  &c. ;  then 
he  touches  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients,  the  de- 
corations of  the  lodges,  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Masons,  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  charitable  gifts  &c. ; 
in  another  part  he  endeavors  to  oppose  the  idea  that 
the   origin  of  the  Fraternity    was   to    be  found  in   the 


1)  Krause,  Kunstiirkunden,  II. 
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confederacies  of  working  masons  and  represents  Ma- 
sonry as  a  Christian  institution.  Indeed  so  far  does 
lie  go  in  this  point,  that  he  confines  the  delights  and 
privileges  of  Freemasonry  only  to  such  Christians,  who 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.  This  di- 
rection which  he  takes,  completely  contradicts  the  spirit 
of  genuine  Freemasonry,  so  that  Fessler  could  say  with 
justice,  that  one  must  read  Hutchinson's  spirit  of  Ma- 
sonry, to  know,  what  had  been  made  of  Freemasonry, 
by  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  did  not  know  what 
use  to  make  of  it.  Even  an  English  non-Ma^on,  an 
author,  calls  Hutchinson  "a  Mystic  among  Mystics",  and 
an  "arrant  heretic  in  the  order,  who  broaches  new  opi- 
nions, for  the  sake  of  letting  in  dissensions  among  the 
brethren."  As  has  been  already  said,  this  book  was 
employed  by  the  spurious  masonic  high  Degree  "Royal 
Arch",  which  then  was  gaining  ground  every  day. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  if  she  intended  to  re- 
main true  to  her  principles,  ought  not  to  have  given 
her  sanction  to  this  work,  written  in  such  a  partial 
spirit. 

Of  PrestOTLS  Illustrations  of  Masonry  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1775,  which  was  soon  translated  into  Ger- 
man, by  J.  H.  Chr.  Meyer  (^'Erlauterungen  der' Frei- 
maurer&i";  Stendal,  1776).  The  book  then  only  con- 
sisted of  a  few  sheets,  and  its  contents*)  were  not  of 
any  considerable  worth.  The  later  editions,  which  follow- 
ed the  first  in  quick  succession,  were  essentially'  am- 
plified and  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  book  as  it  now 
is ,  is  a  rich  fountain  whence  to  draw  masonic  infor- 
mation. The  first  section  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
excellency  of  Freemasonry ;  the  second  a  description  of 


1)  See  the    criticism    of   tlie  2nd  German  Edition  in  „FrMT-Biblio- 
thek"  2nd  Section.     P.  127  etc. 
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the  ancient  ceremonies,  a  report  upon  certain  legal  pro- 
visions, instructive  lectures  &c. ;  the  third,  the  so-called 
"Trial",  remarks  upon  Pythagoras,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  the 
most  circumstantial  and  important,  is  a  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  England;  a  collection  of  odes,  anthems,  and 
songs  conclude  the  whole.  This  work  was  not  alone 
recommended  as  a  guide  by  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  in 
which  the  author  was  chairman,  but  has  been  adopted 
in  nearly  all  English  lodges,  as  a  most  indispensable 
masonic  compendium. 

William  Preston  was  born  July  28,  1742,  in 
Edinburgh,  *)  of  wealthy  parents,  and  received  in  that 
town  his  first  instruction.  His  love  of  ancient  literature 
attracted  the  notice  of  Th.  Ruddiman,  the  celebrated 
philologist,  so  that  upon  the  death  of  Preston's  father, 
he  made  him  his  Secretary,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  entered  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  of 
his  brother,  Walter  Ruddiman.  When  however  Th. 
Ruddiman  lost  his  sight,  the  effect  of  too  persevering 
study,  he  employed  young  Preston  to  read  aloud  to  him, 
and  copy  his  works,  which  while  it  prevented  his  pro- 
gressing in  the  art  of  printing,  yet  enabled  him  con- 
siderably to  augment  his  general  knowledge.  In  1760 
he  went  to  W.  Strahan,  a  printer  in  London,  in  whose 
service  he  worked  for  thirty  years,  latterly  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  his 
own  scientific  works. 

He  was  initiated  as  a  Mason,  in  the  Lodge  "the 
White  Stag"  (under  the  Grand  lodge  of  the  Ancients), 
and  between  1764 — 67  was  joint-founder  of  the  Cale- 
donian lodge  No.  180  (under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  mean  while  Preston  had  become  aware 


1)  See  Fessler's  collected  writings  etc.  III.  p.  215  etc.  and  Lenning's 
Encyol.  III.  p.  123j  aa  well  as  the  Preface  to  Preston's  Illustrations. 
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of  the  irregularity  of  the  Ancients).  From  this  epoch 
in  his  existence,  he  spared  neither  cost  nor  labor,  to 
increase  his  masonic  erudition,  and  having  a  very  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Masons  in  his  own,  and  foreign 
countries,  and  being  likewise  a  very  diligent  inquirer, 
he  soon  became  everywhere  known  as  a  highly-gifted 
Master  of  the  Art.  May  21,  1772,  he  arranged  in  the 
Lodge  of  the  "Crown  and  Anchor"  a  solemn  assembly 
of  brethren  of  note,  and  there  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
Masonry  in  general,  which  met  with  universal  applause. 

He  speaks  of  his  owe  efforts  in  the  cause  thus: 
"Being  determined  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation  in 
the  craft,  I,  in  combination  with  Brethren  of  congenial 
minds,  have  persevered  in  endeavoring  to  correct  the 
irregularities  which  have  crept  into  our  meetings,  and 
to  place  before  the  brethren  in  all  our  assemblies,  a 
perfect  model  exemplifying  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
our  masonic  bond.  We  begin  our  work  by  vindicating 
the  binding  nature  of  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  order,  which  have  through  neglect  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  oblivion.  In  order  to  impress  on  the  members, 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  we  have  written 
out  the  most  essential  portions  of  the  teachings  of  the 
fraternity,  and  that  others  may  be  encouraged  in  pro- 
moting the  project,  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  at  every  lawful  meeting,  one  or  more  of  these 
fundamental  rules  should  be  read  aloud,  and  such  pass- 
ages as  seem  in  the  least  obscure,  should  receive  espe- 
cial explanation.  The  useful  hints,  which  we  shall  elicit 
by  this  proceeding,  will  gradually  enable  us  to  improve 
our  design  till  at  last  we  shall  succeed  in  bringing  all 
the  plans  which  now  compose  the  three  lectures,  into  a 
connected  form. 

After  having  brought  his  masonic  system  into  order, 
he  issued  invitations  to  a  regular  course  of  lectures  upon 
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the  different  degrees  of  Freemasonry,  which  were  held 
by  him  in  1774  In  all  the  Lodges,  in  which  his  name 
was  inscribed,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  inculcate  in  the 
members,  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
society.  By  these  means  the  subscriptions  for  charitable 
purposes,  were  much  more  considerable  than  heretofore. 
The  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  upon  the  first  visit  which  he 
vouchsafed  them,  elected  him  their  Master,  which  office 
he  had  held  six  years  in  the  Lodge  of  Philanthropy. 
During  his  administration,  the  number  of  members  sen- 
sibly increased,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Lodge  improved 
accordingly.  In  the  dispute  which,  in  1779,  arose  in 
the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,'  with  the  Grand  Lodge,  Preston 
sided  with  his  own  Lodge,  and  was  therefore,  with  his 
friends,  excommunicated  from  the  society.  After  a  lapse 
often  years,  in  1790,  the  Grand  Lodge,  having  instituted 
a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  dispute,  re-admitted 
the  members,  including  Preston,  to  their  lodge,  and  to 
participation  in  all  masonic  privileges.  When  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  elaborated  the  General  Regula- 
tions, animated  the  correspondence,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Charitable  fund,  published  a  "History  of  remark- 
able events",  in  the  Freemasons  Calendar.  Subse- 
quently he  gave  out  his  "Illustrations  of  Freemasonry", 
his  principal  work,  the  materials  for  which  he  had  been 
long  in  collecting,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
extensively  known  works  in  the  masonic  literature  of. 
England. 

France.  The  wholc  history  of  French  Freemasonry  of 
this  period  presents  us  with  a  very  sad  picture,  its  lite- 
rature likewise  appears  in  no  better  aspect,  reflect- 
ing the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.  Any  thing  like 
a  work  of  importance  on  the  subject  is  not  to  be  met 
with;  on  the  contrary  we  become  acquainted  with  scarcely 
any  thing  else  but  treacherous  and.  disputatious  writings- 
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or  such  productions  as  Ramsay's  well  known  speech, 
which  were  only  calculated  to  mislead,  confuse,  and 
perplex  their  readers;  thus  for  example,  we  have:  "ie 
Secret  des  Franc  -Masons'',  by  AhbS  Perau,  (1742),  Tra- 
venoVs  Catechism  (1744),  Sceau  rompu  (1745);  Parfait 
Macon  and  Franc-Maqonne  (1744)  and  other  similar  pam- 
phlets, of  which  but  few  are  instructive  or  worth  citing. 
Most  of  them  we  have  already  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  -our  history.  The  "Franc-Magon  ScrasS,  by  the 
Abbi  Larudan,  which  appeared  in  1747,  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice;  as  Kloss  remarks,  he  incHnes  to  the  same 
opinion  as  the  hierarchy,  who  have  attempted  to  soil 
pure,  unadulterated  Freemasonry,  with  vile  suspicions 
imputing  to  it  political  and  religious  aims.  This  book 
has  this  unenviable  distinction,  that  to  this  day,  it  is 
from  these  muddy  waters,  that  the  mystics  and  eternal 
enemies  of  light  shovel  out  the  slime  with  which  they 
defile  Freemasonry.  Even  as  late  as  1840,  Herr  Carl 
von  Haller  did  not  scorn,  to  bring  this  book  out  of  its  well- 
merited  oblivion,  into  the  light  of  day.  To  it  the  history 
of  Freemasonry  owes  that  false  statement,  that  in  Crom- 
well's time  Masonry  intermeddled  with  politics,  with  the 
intent  to  place  the  Stuarts  again  on  the  English  throne, 
a  statement  which  can  only  be  repeated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  real  history  of  Freemasonry." 
There  is  likewise  included  in  this  work,  a  ritual  of  the 
Scottish  degree,  entitled  les  Architectes,  the  carpet  of 
which,  with  a  few  changes,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Scotch  degree  of  the  strict  observance. 

Of  the  later  French  productions  we  will  only  ad- 
vert to  the  notorious  one,  which  caused  great  excitement 
in  its  day:  "Des  erreurs  et  de  la  VSritS,  ou  les  homines 
rappelSs  au  principe  universel  de  la  Science.  Par  un 
ph.  inc."  (By  St.  Martin)  2  Ed.  1781.  Not  alone  in 
France  was  it  esteemed  by  individual  brethren,  as  gospel, 
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iut  even  in  Germany  it  was  regarded  as  a  genuine  lite- 
rally treasure  of  masonic  science,  and  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  spiritual  Knights  from  A,sia.  Br.  Cla<u- 
-dius,  the  "  Waudsbecker  Bote"  translated  it  into  Gei'man, 
though,  as  he  himself  acknowliedged,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  Br.  Kreil  in  the  Vienna  "Journal  fur  Frei- 
maurer"  (1st.  Year,  4th.  'Quarter  p.  55  &c.)  has  spoken 
very  fully  of  the  work  of  this  unknown  philosopher. 
He  has  made  extracts  from  it,  in  which  he  cites  the 
fundamental  and  main  points  in  it,  and  pursues  its 
history  to  the  most  ancient  times ,  "to  make  it  apparent 
through  what  systems  the  ideas  of  the  author  have  wan- 
dered, what  part  these  systenis  have  played,  and  what 
modifications  they  underwent,  before  they  reached  him." 
Then  he  attempted  to  show  their  worth  and  their  worth- 
lessness,  the  information  we  may  draw  from  them, 
and  what  was  erroneous  or  one-sided  in  their  teach- 
ings. With  regard  to  its  contents,  the  author  (St. 
Martin)  does  not  intend  to  supply  any  system,  but  to 
give  the  key  to  all  the  allegories  and  mystical  fa- 
bles of  the  ancients ,  the  source  of  all  religious  and  po- 
litical institutions,  and  a  model  of  the  laws  which  should , 
regulate  the  universe  as  well  as  single  persons,  and 
without  which  no  real  scietnce  could  exist. 

Br.  Kreil  utters  his  opinion  in  the  following  words: 
„Never  has  an  author  taken  such  advantage  of  Male- 
branche's  long  previously  discovered  doctrine  of  the 
power  the  imagination  exercises  over  men  of  weak 
minds,  for  collecting  in  writing  such  ideas  and  hypo- 
theses, as  are  peculiar  to  the  author  or  inherited  from 
others,  together  with  efvery  kind  of  metaphysical  non- 
sensCj  he  s.hamelessly  asserts  them  to  be  very  truth, 
referring  the  naader  to  the  same,  with  most  unexampled 
arrogance.  He  disco^cers,  it  is  true,  the  contradictions 
to  be  found  in  the  systems  invented  by  men,  but  who 
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does  not  do  s6?  From  this  we  are  led  to  the  conclusibrt 
that  we  often  err ;  but  the  author  has  done  so  little  to- 
wards solving  the  problem,  and  separating  truth  from 
falsehood,  that  we  every  where  find  him  imperceptibly 
coupling  conjecture  and  faCtj  throwing  over  the  whole  a 
dim  twilight,  and  then  not  adducing  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  supposition,  but  maintaining  it  as  an  incontrovertible 
important  truth,  and  such  a  truth  indeed  which  not  to 
know  he  affirms,  entails  punishment." 

One  other  artifice,  by  which  our  author  has  above- 
all  others  sought  to  create  for  himself  a  name  with  the 
multitude,  is  that  he  brings  in  his  opinions,  as  if  they 
agreed  entirely  with  that  view  taken  of  the  Bible  by 
the  people,  and  with  finger  raised,  he  assumes  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  has  in  his  pocket  the  only  key  to 
those  secrets,  which  the  people  have  been  taught  and 
regard  as  sacred,  A  still  more  severe  judgment  is- 
passed  on  the  book  by  Nicolai,  who  following  in  Bode's^ 
wake,  with  Gredike  and  Biester  also  perceive  Jesuitim 
and  Jesuitical  schemes  in  the  entire  work. 

Germany.  What  WO  have  Said  of  the  masonic  literature 
of  France,  will  apply  equally  well  to  Germany;  for  the 
more  perfect  writings  of  a  Bode,  a  Vogel,  a  Herder  &c: 
belong,  in  tone  and  expression,  to  a  more  recent  date- 
But  one  performance  of  the  kind  stands  out  prominently 
like  a  ray  of  light:  Lessing's  "Gespracke  iiber  Freimau- 
rerei".  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  Of  the  pamphlets 
written  in  defence  of  the  Fraternity,  when  it  was  attacked,,, 
we  wiU  mention:  "Ehrhard's  hurzgefasste  GescMchte 
und  gereUete  Ehre  des  erlaucMen  Freimaurer  -  Ordens"' 
(Coburg,  1754),  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
locality  where  the  order  first  became  known,  founded 
upon  masonic  and  antimasonic  writings  •  of  the  period, 
by  a  Non-mason,  whose  judgment  is  impartial,  just,  and 
benevolent;  and  the  "Aoplogie  des  Ordens   der  Freimau- 
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rerei".  By  Br.  ***  (Job.  A.  Baron  von  Stark).  Newly 
revised  edition  (Berlin,  1778).  The  first  edition  of  this 
book  appeared  in  1769.  Three  years  subsequently,  it 
was  republished  in  two  different  places,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  there 
was  again  a  new  edition,  and  a  translation  into  the 
Swedish  language.  In  1778,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion was  printed,  which  with  very  slight  claim  thereto, 
was  welcomed  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Freemason's  Library, 
as  a  classic  work. 

Knigge  calls  most  of  the  works  which  appeared 
previous  to  and  in  the  year  1783,  and  most  justly  too, 
"as  either  extremely  insignificant  in  their  character,  or 
else  as  frauds".  "A  neophyte  in  Freemasonry  forms,  out 
of  the  few  hieroglyphics  which,  without  any  explanation, 
are  placed  before  him,  and  left  for  him  to  reflect  upon, 
an  ideal  of  his  own,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  gives  us  his  hasty  undigested  thoughts,  about 
the  nature  of  the  order,  as  if  these  were  genuine  indi- 
cations of  its  inner  worth.  Another  patches  up  a  few^ 
mystical,  incomprehensible  whims  and  fancies,  and  tries 
to  palm  them  off  upon  us,  as  integral  portions  of  the 
Koyal  Art.  Finally  there  are  a  number  of  masonic  books, 
which  are  merely  written,  to  cast  suspicion  upon  other 
systems,  in  order  to  recommend  one  system  alone  as  the 
only  true  one." 

The  first  person,  who  in  this  perio'd  of  darkness, 
investigated  and  sifted  the  character  and  purpose  of 
Masonry  to  its  very  depths,  and  expressed  his  opinions 
to  perfection,  was  our  G.  E.  Lessing,  whose  "■Ernst  und 
Falh,  Gespr ache  fur  Freimaurer'"  (Wolfenbuttel  1778)*), 


1)  See  Ernst  und  Folk  etc.  historisch  -  kritisch  erldntert  von  Dr.  J. 
P.  L.  Th.  Merzdorf.  Hanover,  1855..  Herein  are  all  the  records  known 
of  Lessing  as  a  Freemason. 
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is  one  of  the  best  things  which  have  ever  been  written, 
upon  F^'eem^sonry,  taking  exception  however  to  his  hy^ 
pothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  the  order,  which  has 
been  long  refuted.  The  plan  of  these  masterly  „Ge- 
spraohe"  Lessing  had  most  probably  prepared,  before  he 
was  initiated  into  the  Fraternity,  in  Hamburg. 

Zinnendorf,  who  had  heard  of  Lessing's  intention, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  publishing  his  "Ges^trache".  But  fortunately, 
Lessing  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  his 
purpose,  by  such  an  eccentric  person  as  Zinnendorf. 
Before  having  them  printed,  he  submitted  them  to  the 
inspection  of  Masons  and  Non-masons  of  known  dis- 
cernment and  penetration,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
them;  they  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  assisted 
most  essentially  in  spreading  just  views  on  the  subject 
of  Masonry. 

A  still  deeper  and  comprehensive  view  of  genuine 
Freemasonry,  does  Lessing  take  in  his  „Nathan  dsr 
Weise",  s,  production  which  we  will  not  further  dis- 
cuss here.  — 

Masonic  periodical  literature  first  began  to  deve- 
lop itself  at  the  close  of  the  period,  we  have  been  reviewing. 
The  first  of  the  kind  was  "Bode's  Almanack  or  Pocket 
Book  fox  the  Freemasons  of  the  united  Lodges"  (1776 — 
1779),  a  publication  which  is  often  quoted,  and  of  which 
Kloss  says,  ^hat  within  the  compass  of  its  four  unpre- 
tending volumes  is  "enclosed  a  perfect  literature  of  Free- 
masonry". — ^  The  "Freimaurer-Bibliotliek"  in  eight  volumes 
(Berlin  1778—1803)  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
almanack,  and  also  the  "Freimaurer-Zeitung"  which 
appeared  in  Berlin  in  1783. 


A  retrospective  view. 

When  trying  to  present  to  our  view  a  general 
idea  of  the  .course  of  the  development  of  Freemas^ynry^ 
from  1717  to  1783,  otir  eye  can  only  rest  with  complete 
satisfaction,  upon  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,, 
the  happy  period  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  that  glo- 
rious epoch  when  Freemasonry  was  first  founded,  culti- 
vated, and  propagated,  the  time  when  inward  peace  and 
unity  prevailed.  —  Being  more  universal  in  its  tendencies 
than  other  confederations ,  embracing  -all  mankind ,  and 
aiming  at  promoting  their  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical 
advancement,  it  ought  to  have  from,  the  very  begiBningy 
insisted  upon  the  t-ecognition  of  the  inviolabihty  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  order,  upon  complete  unity  on 
essential  points,  and  the  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
institution  in  all  its  purity ,  though  in  every  thing  else 
leaving  its  members  perfect,  freedom  and  independence. 
The  mother  lodge  of  England  had ,  on  the  one  hand, 
been  iguilty  of  great  neglect,  and  had  grievously  sinned, 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  events  had  combined  ta 
retard  its  progress.  The  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  formed  without  the  co-operaition  and  par- 
ticipation of  England,  and  without  there  existing  a 
friendly  understanding  between  them,  and  this  was  not 
a  favorable    omen   for  their  labouring   together  in  one 
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common  cause,  for  their  unity  of  spirit,  nor  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  fraternity.  Nor  had  the  society  long 
existed  before  a  deplorable  schism  broke  out  in  the 
Brotherhood ;  for  a  second  Grand  Lodge  by  the  schismatic 
"ancient  Masons"  was  formed  in  England,  and  a  severing 
element  sprung  up  in  the  very  heart  of  this  "union  of 
unions".  Further  disturbances  did  not  fail  to  make 
themselves  felt.  In  Trance  first  of  all,  there  shot  up 
that  baneful  seed  of  lies  and  frauds,  of  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption, of  hatred  and  discord,  the  mischievous  high 
Degrees,  the  misstatement  that  our  order  was  allied  to 
that  of  the  Templars,  and  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  the  removal  of  the  old  Charges,  the  bringing 
in  surreptitiously  of  a  multitude  of  symbols  and  forms, 
which  awoke  the  love  of  secrecy,  knighthood,  and  in 
fact  every  thing  tending  to  poison  Freemasonry,  was 
let  in  with  the  high  Degrees.  We  have  noticed  how 
luxuriously  the  tares  grew,  and  how  quickly  they  spread 
into  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  even  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  England,  deteriorating  from  the  diginified 
worth  of  Freemasonry,"  hindering  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment, and  everywhere  causing  and  fostering  dissen- 
sion and  discord.  Lodges  and  Grand  Lodges  arise  and 
vanish,  systems  appear  and  disappear,  connections  are 
made  and  broken;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  who 
Jierself  formed  her  own  constitutions  on  hierarchical  prin- 
-ciples  ,  and  thus  in  many  respects  deteriorated  from 
its  worth,  vouchsafed  to  recognise  connections,  and  allies 
with  Grand  Lodges,  which  stood  on  quite  another  foun- 
dation to  what  she  did,  with  other  aims  and  purposes, 
and  unable  to  adduce  any  proof  of  the  lawfulness  of 
their  origin;  in  a  word  —  obscurity,  ignorance,  and 
confusion,  and  sometimes  even  delusion  and  manifest 
cheating.  "Not  perfectly  agreed  amongst  themselves  as 
to  what  they  desired,  sometimes  striving  after  one  thing. 
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sometimes  after  another,  now  involved  in  the  absurdities 
of  mysticism,  alchemy,  and  theosophy;  now  sunk  in  a 
.miserable  cloud  of  petty  secrets,  and  as  much  dazzled 
with  its  light,  as  if  they  were  that  genuine  wisd(im, 
which  they  so  much  needed;  sometimes,  branching  out 
into  wide  -  spreading  boughs,  and  then  again  uniting  in 
the -bonds  of  friendship  with  unworthy  companions,  all 
this  forms  as  melancholy  an  aspect,  as,  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  restless  struggling 
and  contending  without  any  plan,  only  to  exhibit  them- 
selves in  an  agreeable  light,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unini- 
tiated and  thus  conceal  from  themselves  their  own  ex- 
treme wretchedness.  Nowhere  combination,  solidity,  or 
real  vitality.  *)"  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  'at  that 
time  there,  was  no  well-conducted,  generally  circulated 
masonic  periodical.  The  spirit  of  Freemasonry  was  not 
however  entirely  extinguished;  sociability  was  at  least 
nurtured,  benevolence  practised,  here  and  there,  th^  desire 
to  improve, was  visible,  the  germ  of  what  was  excellent 
and  genuine  carefully  sustained  by  single  individuals, 
,and  the  outward  form  at,  any  rate  preserved,  so  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  ill  usage  it  had  to  undergo,  the 
pith  remained  whole  and  unscathed.  "The  fraternity 
concealed  in  its  .symbols,  moral  and  social  principles, 
which  enclosed  the  germ  of  a  new  society  more  noble 
in,  their  ideas,  and  in  secret  paved,  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  same.  These  were  ideas  of  liberty 
and  justice,,  of  equality  and  fraternity,  of  association  and 
consoHdation ;  ideas,  which  had  for  their  aim  the  bringing 
out  in  the  people  a  more  perfect  and  manly  feeling,  far 
superior  to  that  which  governed  the  world  in  general; 


1)  Speech  of  Br,  J.  Sohuderoff  in   "Neues  Journal  fur   FrMrei"  I. 
a.  Altenbnrg,  1819. 
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ideas,  the  tesults  of  which  were  an  appreciation  of  manV 
moral  worth,  his  conscience,  reason,  and  reflecting  powers, 
a  mine  of  wealth  peculiarly  his  own ,  the  keystone  to- 
which  lay  in  his  rights  as  man." 

"To  remain  true  to  these  principles,  to  disseminate 
them,  from  generation  to  generation,  from  country  to^ 
corintry,  handing  them  down  to  posterity  in  religious 
worship  and  symhols,  this  was  the  mission  of  Freemasonry, 
T^hich  she  attained  to  at  this  epoch,  by  means  of  her 
heroic  zeal,  firmness,  and  constancy,  and  surviving  every 
j)ersecution."  (Ausonio  Franchi). 

Notwithstanding  the  intrusion  of  the  high  Degrees 
there,England,  which  gave  birth  to  Freemasonry,  upheld 
the  institution,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  greatest 
purity;  the  old  Charges  remained  there  untouched,  she 
felt  conscious  of  the  universality  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  of  the  legality  of  the  lodges.  In  Germany  and 
France,  the  confusion  was  extensive  and  penetrated 
deeply,  only  that  in  Germany,  Masonry  never  sank  so 
low,  as  for  a  time  was  the  case  with  her  neighbours, 
and  Germany  was  likewise  the  first  to  gather  her  strength 
together,  and  to  set  about  radical  reform  both  within 
and  without.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Templar- 
Rosicrucian  system  into  Sweden,  she  did  not  submit  to 
any  further  innovations;  her  organisation  was  fil-mly 
established,  and  as  the  single  lodges  enjoyed  but  little 
independence,  the  Eling  being  at  their  head  as  masonic 
Pope,  or  master  of  the  order,  surrounded  by  a  college- 
of  cardinals,  (Brother  architects)  and  provided  with 
unalterable  teaching,  the  Swedish  fraternity  rejoiced  in 
as  profound  a  peace  and  repose  as  in  olden  times  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  which 
this  system  was  united  in  spirit.  Freemasonry  in  general 
assumed,  in  each  country,  a  different  character,  according 
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"to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  aation ,  which  th^tt. 
became  expressed  in  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  the 
institution.  This  however  was  not  in  itself  wrong, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  community  of  purpose  suffered 
by  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  become 
acquainted  with  the  period  of  the  purifying  and  refining 
of  Masonry,  of  its  return  to  its  ancient  simplicity  and 
genuineness,  the  period  of  reform  and  progress,  both 
within  and  without.  Union  and  reconciliation,  a  deeper 
recognition  of  the  true  meaning  of  Freemasonry,  an 
ardent  longing  to  know  the  real  history  of  the  order,, 
and  to  assist  in  the  ennobling  and  improvement  of  the 
same;  the  sovereign  sway  of  mind  over  matter  in  their 
works,  and  the  purification  of  the  form,  from  all  that 
was  extraneous  and  heterogeneous,  proposals  of  improve- 
ment emanating  from  the  superior  authorities,  i.  e.  from 
the  Grand  Lodges,  and  the  successful  struggle  for  more 
hberty  and  independence  by  individual  brethren  and 
Lodges,  these  and  the  like,  are  the  characteristic  signs 
and  principal  aims  of  the  Fraternity,  especially  in  Grer- 
many,  in  the  period  between  1784 — 1813,  and  thence 
down  to  thfe  present  time. 

Thus  the  alliance  of  free  Masons  is  not  founded 
upon  external  forms  or  dogmas  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
but  simply  upon  the  pure  edifying  union  of  men  of 
independent  principles,  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  most  sacred  interests  of  mankind.  Men 
of  worth  and  renown  have  gradually  been  brought  to 
acknowledge,  that  if  the  Fraternity  is  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  its  original  design,  and  to  fulfil  its  sublime  task,  it 
must  valiantly  press  onward,  perpetually  freshening  up 
its  regulations,  correcting  its  judgments,  improving  and 
enlarging  its  works,  by  the  restoration  of  the  strictest 
and  severest  unity  in  principle,    being  inspired   to  all 
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ithis,  by  love,  that  fountain  whence  issue  all  our  volun- 
tary efforts  for  what  is  good  and  right:  this  then  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  whole:  Union  in  essential  matters, 
liberty  in  everything  unimportant. and  doubtftd,  love 
under  all  circumstances;  one  bond,  one  universal  law, 
one  Brotherhood  in  spirit  and  in  truth! 


History  of  Freemasonry. 

Second  Period. 

From  1784—1813. 


Introduction. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  as  one  nation  drops  off^ 
another  takes  its  place,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the  history 
of  Freemasonry;  one  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of 
promoting  its  farther  culture,  where  another  having  ful- 
filled his  mission  has  just  laid  it  down.  The  important 
position  acquired  by  England  in  the  former  period, 
belongs  to  Germany  in  this  one. 

To  England  belongs  most  indisputably  the  merit  of 
having  spiritualized  and  elevated  operative  masonry  to 
one  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  established  the  fraternity 
under  its  present  form,  by  bringing  prominently  forward 
the  idea  which  it  has  ever  possessed,  even  when  first 
instituted,  and  propagating,  this  both  far  and  near.  It 
is  the  fate  of  every  thing  human,  that  the  p^erfect  reali- 
sation of  its  ideas,  is  never  attained  all  at  onee.  In 
essential  particulars,  England  remained  stedfast  to  the 
stand  originally  taken.  With  sober  perseveranco  and 
practipal  aptitude,  she  kept  firmly  to  the  simple  and 
moderate  views  laid  down,  yet  while  especially  rever- 
encang  the  principle  of  usefulness,  the  English  neglected 
to  grasp  Masonry  in  all  its  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness, to  work  out  a  superior  mental  refinement  of  the 
•doctrines,  customs,  and  usages;  they  were  not  deeply 
interested  in  investigating  its  history,  and  struggling  to 
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restore  that  brotherly  unity  which  had  been  lost.  This 
work  was  given  to  Germany  to  perform,  and  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  how  she  fulfilled  it.  In  consequence  of 
the  manifold  errors  and  convulsions,  with  which  we  are 
already  acquainted,  she  was  compelled  to  deliberate  and 
to  investigate  deeply;  early  habituated  to  scrutinise  with 
the  closest  attention,  with  a  spirit  ever  young,  she  found 
out  for  herself,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  knowledge;, 
accustomed  to  rise  above  every  inaccessible  height,  borne 
aloft  on  the  pinions  of  superior  intelligence,  to  the 
German  Brethren  was  conceded  the  developing  the  yet 
unfolded  bud  of  Freemasonry  into  fall  blossom. 

In  former  periods  we  saw  how  a  spirit  of  centrali- 
sation had  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  confederation;  we 
shall  in  the  succeeding  epochs  see  how  this  radiating- i 
principle  became  its  most  characteristic  and  distinguish"' 
ing  feature.  In  former  periods  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  assembled  more  or  less  closely  around  the  mother 
Lodge  of  all  Masons,  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  as  round 
a  general  centre,  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  fraternity ' 
was  in  some  measure  kept  up.  But  there  was  wanting 
to  this  masonic  unity  that  most  necessary  accompani- 
ment —  liberty,  which  is  as  indispensable  a  requisite, 
as  is  that  other  component  part  of  a  confederation,  love. 
It  is  true  that  the  price  required  for  the  attainment  of 
this  liberty,  was  the  renunciation  of  unity.  The  principle 
of  propagation  was  powerfully  supported,  partly  caused 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  the  universal  desire  for 
independence,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  found 
expression  in  the  provincial  Grand  Lodges  separating 
themselves  from  the  English  Mother  Lodge,  and  in  the 
formation  of  independent  Grand  Lodges,  especially  in 
America  and  Germany. 


A.  England. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treaty 
the  English  fraternity  held  firmly  to  the  general  laws 
and  regulations  binding  on  the  order,  but  energetic,  in- 
tellectual vitality  was  wanting.   The  work  in  the  Lodges, 
was  a  matter  of  form;    it    was   very   rare   indeed   that 
any  thing  like  zeal,  or  superior  intelligence  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  in  most  lodges,  no  heed  was  given 
to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  which  were  its  due;   ma- 
sonic matters  were  but  imperfectly  understood ;  sufficient 
circumspection  was  not  observed  at  the  initiation  of  new 
members,  so  that  disturbing  and  injurious  elements  found 
admittance  into  the  brotherhood;   the  lodges  were  little 
more  than   social  meetings,  having  a  good  moral  ten- 
dency.   Acts   of  benevolence   formed   a  prominent  cha- 
racteristic in  English  masonry  at  that  time,   as  it  does- 
likewise  to  this  day. 
The  Older  of      Under  thcsc  circumstances,  it  is  true  that 
Heredom.     ^jjg    three    St.  Johu's   Degrees   remained   un- 
disturbed; but  close  by  their  side  throve  tares,  viz:  the 
High  degrees.    To  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  which  was^ 
practised  in  some  few  places,  was  added  a  Grand  Chapter 
of  Harodim  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1787.*) 

1)  Harodim,  also  Heredom  and  Herodom,  from  haeres  =  heir;  in- 
the  liigb  degrees  it  is  asserted  that  there  exists  a  mcmntain  of  this  name 
in  Scotland.  —  In  France  this  order  was  introduced  in  the  year  1786. 
In  different  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  neither  favored  nor  propagated.. 
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Preston  says,  when  speaking  of  this  degenerate  off- 
shoot: "Although  this  order  is  of  ancient  origin  (??)  and 
was  favorably  received,  yet  before  this  period  there  is 
no  authentic  statement  of  the  legal  establishment  of  any 
such  society  in  England."  "The  mysteries  of  this  order, 
are  peculiar  to  the  institution;  the  instruction  imparted 
by  the  chapter,  comprehends  every  branch  of  Masonry, 
and  represents  the  Craft  in  a  perfect  and  complete  form. 
The  Grand  Chapter  is  conducted  by  a  Grrand  patron, 
two  vice-patrons,  d  superior  director^  and  two  assistants, 
with  a  council,  composed  of  twelve  respectable  fellows, 
who  are  chosen  once  a  year,  shortly  before  the  festival 
of  John  the  Evangelist."  Tradition  relates  that  Robert 
Bruce  established  this  order,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  irom  the  residue  of  the  Templars,  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  him.  A  month  after  the  in- 
stallation of  this  Chapter,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
iof  Cumberland  in  the  chair,  was  initiated  into  Free- 
masoniy,  Feb.  6^  1787,  who  then  Nov.  21,  of  that  same 
jear,  introduced  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  into 
the  same  lodge.  This  gave  to  the  lodge  exterior  lustre, 
which  it  is  true,  was  but  transitory,  however  an  impe- 
rishable monument  was  erected  by  the  Brethren,  by  the 
founding  of  a  benevolent  institution. 
The  Freemason's  Br.  Chevalier  Barthol.  Ruspini,  a  zealous 
Girls-  School.  Mason,  had  about  this  time  sketched  out  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  and  school  for 
female  children  and  orphans  of  impoverished  Brethren. 
As  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  his  brethren  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  he  applied  to  the  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, who  warmly  advocated,  the  cauae,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  family  and  the 
nobility  generally.  To  her  patronage  is  owing,  that  the 
Royal  Cumberland  Freemasons'  School  was  founded  in 
the   year    1788,    and    soon   was   in    a   most   flourishing 
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•condition.  The  following  year  fifteen  children  were 
provided  for  in  the  estaJbUshment,  and  in  1793  tfaei 
manager  of  this  benevolent  institution,  having  roceivieid 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  fraternity  in  Englaaid, 
and  also  from  India,  was  in  a  position,  considerably  to 
augment  the  number  of  pupils,  and  to  set  about  (build- 
ing >)  a  spacious  school-house  for  the  receptien  of  one 
hundred  children.  This  splendid  school  has  fromptfid 
to  the  erection  of  similar  institutions  for  the  sans  and 
widows  of  indigent  or  deceased  Masons. 
ihe  Prince  of       When  Cumberland  was  Grand  Master,  al- 

'     WaJes. 

Grand  Master,  most  all  the  scious  of  the  Royal  haass  be- 
came Freemasons,  a  circumstance  which  caused  extreme 
delight  to  the  English  brotherhood  :in  general,  as  in 
England  there  has  always  besn  from  time  immasnoriai, 
much  too  great  stress  laid  upon  the  accession  of  noyal 
^nd  influential  personages.  Feb.  10,  1790,  Preston  (relates 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  informed  that  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Augustus  Frederick,  subsequently  Dake  of 
Sussex,  were  mad«  Masons,  the  latter  intiie^Biedan  lodge 
"Royal  York",  the  former  on  his  travels  at  Geneva; 
whereupon  it  was  unanimously  determine  ■ —  though 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  community  —  that  they 
should  be  clothed  with  the  vestments  of  Grand  offioecs, 
and  in  processions  should  take  dthe  cank  of  Past :  Granid 
masters.  At  the  grand  Festival,  in  May,  the  £rrand 
Master  Cumberland  was  aecosmpanied  by  Jas  nephews, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  amd  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
surrounded  by  more  than  500  brethren.  <0n  this  occa- 
sion, the  members  of  the  lodge  of  Antiquity  were  re- 
instated in  their  rights,  after  an  exclusion  of  ten  years. 
When   the   Duke   of  Cumberland   died,;  the   Prince   of 


1)  For  the  statutes  of  this   school  see  Preston's  Illust.,  Page  273, 
and'Mitchel,  History,  I,  page  287. 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  26 
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Wales  was  chosen  Grand  Master  in  his  stead,  to  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  the  fraternity,  Nov.  24,  1790,  but 
not  installed  in  office,  until  May  2,  1792.  The  lodges 
in  the  town  and  in  the  country  vied  with  each  other, 
in  proving  their  attachment  to  the  new  Grand  Master, 
their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  their  readiness  to  up- 
hold the  government  and  its  legal  commands,  whence 
emapate^  that  inestimable  blessing  of  freedom,  which 
was  productive  of  such  essential  happiness  to  all  people,' 
and  materially  assisted  in  the  spread  of  those  principles, 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  masonic  fraternity,, 
viz:  charity,  brotherly  love,  and  concord. 
Address  to  the  -A.S  a  conscquence  of  the  events  which  oc- 
King.  curred  in  France,  differences  also  began  i(y 
arise  in  England,  and  here  and  there  the  seeds  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  were  sown,  so  that  most  of  the 
corporations  in  the  kingdom  considered,  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  memorialise  the  King  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  friends  of 
their  country,  and  of  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  laws ; 
and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  masons.  Accord- 
ingly the  Grand  Lodge  determined  unanimously,  Feb.  8, 
1793,  to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  through  their 
Grand  Master,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  actually  took 
place,  and  was  most  graciously  received. 
Liteis  against  It  is  difficult  to  Understand  why  the  Grand 
the  Fraternity.  ;  Lodge,  who  was  perfectly  justified  and  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  declaring  her  adhesion  to  the 
government  and  its  laws,  should  have  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  her  political  feelings  likewise, 
by  giying  vent  to  her  thoughts  upon  the  form  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  and  upgn  certain  political  points,  which 
proceeding  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  masonic  prin- 
ciples; at  any  rate  this  is  an  example,  which  ought  not 
to  be  imitated,  but  which  unfortunately  was  the  case  in 
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France,  on  a  still  more  inappropriate  occasion,  some 
years  later.  Every  deviation  from  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  fraternity,  every  interference  with  political  affairs 
is  dangerous,  and  will  in  time  work  mischief;-  for  their 
opponents  are  only  too  glad  to  have  a  handle  to  seize 
hold  of,  and  that  they  were  full  of  suspicions,  is  proved 
sufficiently  by  the  writings  of  the  period,  writings  which 
were  nothing  more  than  pitiable  productions  of  fear  and 
ignorance,  but  nevertheless,  though  ephemeral,  they  made- 
a  noise  in  the  world  from  the  very  impudence  of  their 
accusations  and  calumniations.  "The  circulation  which 
these  writings  enjoyed,"  says  Preston,  "excited  general 
uneasiness,  and  for  a  time  hindered  the  advance  of  the- 
Society  in  Europe."  The  works  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  are  the  Abbe  Barruel's,  "MSmoires  pour  servir 
h,  I'hisfoire  du  Jacobinisme" ,  1797,  which  was  translated- 
into  English  in  1798  by  Robert  Clifford,  and  in  18Ga 
under  the  title  "Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Jacobinism'' 
{Denkioiirdt'gkeiten  etc.),  it  appeared  in  the  German 
language,  and  the  work  "Proofs  Of  a  conspiracy  carried 
on  against  all  religions  and  forms  of  government  in 
Europe,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  Freemasons^ 
lUuminati,  and  reading  societies,  by  John  Robison,  Pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh"  (1797 ;  Eng- 
lish, afterwards  translated  into  German,  going  through 
three  editions).  Both  agree  together,  in  essential  parti- 
culars, maintaining,  that  long  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, a  threefold  conspiracy  existed  on  the  continent^ 
viz:  the  compassing  the  subversion  of  all  religions,  the 
downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  destruction  of  all  order 
in  domestic  life.  The  conspirators,  among  whom  the- 
lUuminati  were  especially  understood,  had  employed  the 
Lodges  of  the  Freemasons,  as  their  principal  tool,  and 
their  agents  weye  everywhere  actively  at  work,  to  bring- 
about  their  purpose.   It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  remarks 
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Preston,  when  speaking  of  Robison,  that  a  man  who 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  whom  his  coun- 
trymen entertain  the  best  opinion,  should  be  the  author 
of  a  work,  which  reflects  so  little  credit  on  his  mind 
and  disposition,  or  on  his  information  and  judgment.  If 
we  were  to  strike  from  his  book  all  idle  gossip,  and 
every  thing  which  rested  on  bare  surmise,  what  remained 
would  be  too  unimportant,  to  deserve  a  second  thought. 
In  an  appendix  to  the  2nd  edition  *),  the  Professor, 
imitating  the  Abbe  Barruel,  has  chosen  to  except  the 
English  lodges  from  the  reproach  of  being  evil-disposed 
towards  the  government.  He  admits  that  their  meetings 
are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  acknowledges  that 
they  practise  the  virtue  of  benevolence  enjoined  on  them 
by  their  order.  But,  this  is  merely  a  subterfuge;  for 
from  the  whole  contents  of  his  book  it  is  evident,  that 
his  intention  is,  by  these  extraordinary  accusations  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  We  perceive  however,  that  notwithstanding 
the  condemnations  he  hurled  against  the  Masons,  not 
one  of  her  illustrious  patrons  was  induced  to  leave  the 
society.  On  the  contrary,  Earl  Moira  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  June  3,  180U,  when  alluding  to  the 
above  libels,  said:  "that  the  wicked  statements,  which 
had  been  irregularly  propagated,  could  never  for  one 
moment  be  tolerated,  under  any  lawfully  constituted 
authority  whatever."  "We  therefore  most  expressly, 
declare,  that  not  only  have  such  lax  opinions  not  the 
least  connection  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Masonry,  but  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
law,  which  we  regard  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
lodge,  viz:  Fear  God  and  honor  the  King!  While  we 
confirm  this   solemn  assurance,    what   more   undeniable 


1)  Preston,  Illustr..  p.  30i,  and  Mossdorf,  Mittheilungen,  p.  198. 
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testimony  could  we  adduce,  than  the  fact,  that  so  many 
of  the  illustrious  members  of  the  Royal  family  have 
been  initiated  into  the  order,  are  perfectly  well  aware 
of  its  aims,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
single  branch  of  its  administration  under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England?!" 

"It  is  also  proved,"  continues  Preston,  "that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  did  riot  entertain  the  slightest 
suspicions  of  the  followers  of  Freemasonry;  for  when, 
July  12,  1799,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  associations  having  in- 
surrection and  high  treason  for  their  aim,  a  clause ') 
was  especially  inserted  in  favor  of  the  FreemasoriS) 
their  lodges  being  excepted  from  the  punishment,  threat- 
ened in  the  act.  The  brotherhood  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  their  thanks  for  this  favor,  by  offer- 
ing their  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
happy  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin,  Hadfield. 
Union  of  the      Under  the  favorable  influence  of  the  Grand 

two  Englisli  1        T-»  •  n  TTT   1  1       1         •     1 

Grand  Lodges.  Master  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  mde- 
fatigable  exertions  of  the  Earl  Moira,  the  augmentation 
of  the  order  in  England,  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
years.  Unfortunately  however,  the  separation  and  dis- 
cord between  the  two  Grand  Lodgies,  the  so- styled 
"Ancient"  and  the  regular  Masons,  still  continued,  but 
happily  this  was  to  have  an  end,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  following  century.   Many  of  those  Ancient  Masons,. 


*)  It  runs  thus :  "And  as  it  has  been  long  a  castom  in  this  coun- 
try, for  certain  societies,  calling  themselves  Freemasons,  to  hold  Lodges, 
their  meetings  being  for  the  most  part  for  beneTolent  purposes,  it  is 
hereby  ordained,  that  nothing  in  this  act  extends  to  the  meetings  ot 
such  society  or  lodge,  which  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  assembled 
in  the  customary  manner,  under  the  above  mentioned  appellation,  and 
in  conformity  to  law  and  good  order,  in  force  among  the  said  Society 
of  Freemasons." 
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,wlio  had  deserted  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  had  probably 
:before  t^e  close  of  the  ceptury,  either  resigned  Masonry 
altogether,  or  were  dead;  time  had  probably  done  her 
part,  in  blunting  the  edge  of  their  grievances.  That 
which  had  commenced  with  a  violatio;n,  of  faith,  had 
become  a  law,  when  the  deed  was  an  accomplished 
fact ;  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world ,  the  eyes  of  all 
were  directed  to  great  political  events,  which  induced 
some  well-disposed  persons  to  desire  a  reconciliation, 
and  cautiously  feeling  their  way,  take  the  necessaiy 
steps  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unfriendly  relations 
borne  towards  each  other.  The  younger  brethren  had 
however  inherited  the  animosity  \of  their  fathers;  there- 
fore years  elapsed  before  the  spirit  of  genuine  Free- 
masonry asserted  her  right,  and  triumphed  over  self- 
will  and  vanity.  * 

The  first  steps  towards  reconcihation  were  taken 
by  the  original  Grand  Lodge  of  London,  Nov.  20,  18Q1, 
as  we  read  in  the  Masonic  Union  of  1804;  a  complaint 
was  laid  before  the  Grand  Lodge,  against  Thomas 
Harper  and  others,  by  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Master 
of  a  very  highly  esteemed  lodge,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  ancient  lodge  of  England,  for  supporting  a  society 
calling  itself  ancient  Masons,  and  assuming  the  chief 
offices  in  the  same,  and  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  the  regularly  constituted  Grand  Lodge.  This 
complaint  occupied  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  considerable 
time,  nor  did  she  have  recourse  to  more  stringent  meas- 
ures,  till  she  found  that  milder  ones  were  unavailing. 

Mr.  Th.  Harper  received  permission  to  read  his 
defence.  He  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  conduct 
would  make  him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  that  if  he  did  not  discontinue  membership 
with  the  irregular  community,  the  laws  would  be  put  in 
force  against  himself  and  his  friends,  and  they  would  all 
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be  expelled.  This  declaration  made  him  entreat  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Lodge  for  three  months,  and  in  hi^ 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  friends,  he  solemnly  asserted 
that  if  the  Grand  Lodge  would  accord  him  this ,  respite, 
they  would  exert  themselyes  to  the  utmost,  to  effect  ,thp 
union  of  the  two ; societies,  which  was  so  grea,tly  to  be 
'desired.  His  request  was  immediately  granted,  and  a,t 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Feb.  4,  1802, 
the  complaint  against  him  and  his  friends  was  rescinded, 
and  that  no  impedinient  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
desired  object,  a  committee  was  formed  of  Lord  Moira 
-and  other  highly  esteemed  brethren,  who  should  pave 
-the  way  to  the  proposed  reconciliation. ,  Lord  Moira 
became  one  of  the  committee,  and  declared  that  the 
-day  that  the  union  Was  effected  would  be  one  of  the 
happiest  of  his  life,  and  that  he. was  authoi'ised  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  say  that  His  Royal  Highness  would 
■^be  ready  warmly  to  welcome  all  Masons  in  the  king- 
dom, without  making  any  difference. 

As  a  man  of  honor.  Harper  was  now  bound  to  do 
•all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  union,  bjit  unfortuna- 
tely this  "sneak",,  as  the  before  mentioned  paper  calls 
him,  did  exactly  the  contrary,  for  he  not  only  endea- 
vored secretly  to  prevent  the  same,  but  likewise  made 
use  of  his  official  position,  to  frustrate  a  conference 
upon  the  subject,  by  forcibly  br;eaking  up  the  meeting, 
when  a  movement  was  brought  forward  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  He  and  a  few  others,  his  coUea- 
,gues  in  office  in  the  schismatic  Grand  Lodge,  were  fully 
aware,  that  theif  official  dignity  would  cease,  should 
the  union  take  place,;  therefore ;  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  steps  already  taken,  but  ascribed  to  the 
■ancient  Grand  Lodge  and  the  regularly  constituted 
brethren,  views  and  principles  which  were  as  unfeeling 
-as  they  were   false.     Even  in   the   name   of  the  Grand 
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Master  Athol,  steps  were  taken  to  keep  up  the  hostDity^ 
and  widen  the  breach. 

Feb.  9,  1803,  it  was  announced  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  the  irregular  Masons  persevered  in  their  contumacy, 
and  that  far  from  seeking  to  be  again  accepted  in  the 
community,  they  had  not  even  made  a  single  movement 
towards  effecting  a  union.  Whereupon  their  conduct 
was  declared  to  be  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree^, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge  should 
be  exercised  against  them  in  full  force,  and  it  was  un- 
animously declared  that  the  said  Thomas  Harper  should 
be  expelled  from  the  Society,  and  further:  "that  wher- 
erer  there  was  the  slightest  rumor,  in  the  future,  that  a 
regular  Mason  visited  or  patronised  a  Lodge  or  meeting 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Ancient  Masons  &c.,  that 
not  alone  would  the  laws  be  enforced  against  them,  but 
their  names  would  be  erased  from  the  list,  and  all  the 
lodges  under  the  constitution  of  England  would  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance." 

Feb.  12,  1806,  Lord  Moira  from  the  chair »)  an- 
nounced, that  during  his  last  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  he 
had  visited  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  and  had 
employed  the  occasion,  to  give  them  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  extent  and  extraordinary  influence  of  this 
present  Grand  Lodge,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  position, 
occupied  by  the  so-called  Ancient  Masons  in  England, 
who  held  their  meetings  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol ;  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  had  declared,  that  they  were  but  indifferently 
informed  concerning  these  matters,  as  they  had  ever 
been  of  opinion,  that  this  society,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  had  not  existed  so  very  long  (!!)  nor  were 
its   numbers   very    considerable;    but   that  now  having: 


1)  Stephen  Jones,  whom  we  here  copy  word  for  word. 
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been  convinced  of  their  mistake,  they  had  the  greatest 
desire  to  b.e  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  the  first  step  to  secure  the  desirable  end, 
was  taken,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
tentions, his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
unanimously  chosen  Grand  Master  of  Scotland. 

The  Grand  Master  further  communicated  that  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  had  expressed  their  deep 
regret  that  dissensions  existed  among  the  English  Ma- 
sons, and  that  those  lodges  assembling  under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
voluntarily  from  the  protection  of  the  old  Grand  Lodge; 
but  they  hoped  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  bring ' 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  those  lodges,  which  now  as- 
sembled in  an  irregular  manner  would  return  to  their 
alfegiance,  and  be '  aga,in  received  into  the  Fraternity. 
Upon  which  he  had  replied,  that  he  was  almost  con- 
vinced that  the  Grand  Lodge  was  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  any  proposal,  which  might  be  suggested  to  secure  a 
union;  it  is  true,  that  as  the  proposals  which  they  had 
made  three  years  previously  had  been  rejected,  it  was 
not  compatible  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their 
illustrious  Grand  Master,  to  make  any  further  advances, 
but  that  they  were  nevertheless  ever  anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  and  at  all  times 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  mediation  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland.  It  was  then  determined  to  signify  in  an 
address  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  how  desirous 
they  were  that  the  closest  relationship  should  exist  be- 
tween the  two  Grand  Lodges,  and  that  to  further  this, 
the  presiding  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  lodges  in 
Scotland  working  under  the  Grand  Lodge,  should,  when- 
ever they  came  to  London,  upon  producing  the  neces- 
sary testimonials,  take  their  seats  in  this  Grand  Lodge: 
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and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  with  the  others,  when- 
-ever  occasion  offered. 

Nov.  23,  1808,  the  acting  Grand  Master  informed 
ihe  brethren,  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
Jrom  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  in  which  they  testi- 
fied their  approval  of  the  declarations  pronounced  of 
the  principles  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  as  avowed  to  the 
-Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  connected  with  this  Grand  Lodge  in  any 
special  occasion,  should  it  serve  to  afford  that  support 
to  the  dignity  which  a  representative  body  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  ought  to  maintain  over  each  individual 
lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  L-eland  passed  their  word 
-of  honor,' neither  to  favor,  nor  accept  as  a  brother,  any 
person,  who  should  be  expelled  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  for  violating  their  masonic  laws.  It  was 
thereupon  determined,  that  the  officiating  Grand  Master 
-should  be  solicited,  to  intimate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland ,  the  warm  brotherly  feeling  which  had  been 
excited  in  this  Grand  Lodge  upon  the  receipt  of  their 
friendly  communication. 

April  12,  1809,  things  were  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  resolved,  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  measures,  which  had  been  resorted  to 
in  1739  with  respect  to  the  irregular  masons;  but  that 
all  lodges  should  be  only  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  society. 
This  then  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  preliminary  act 
jn  the  long  wished  for  union  of  the  so-called  ancient 
and  modern  masons. 

After  the  death  of  Bart.  P.  Parker,  Dec.  21,  1811, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  office 
of  Deputy  Grand  Master  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
-Sussex,  who  was  then  Master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
And  >-hen    the    Prince    became    Regent    of  the  United 
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iingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  etiquette 
pf  his  high  position  seemed  to  require  of  him  to  resign 
^8  office  of  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this  important  post.  The 
Prince  Regent-  however  accepted  the  title  of  Grand 
patron  of  the  Brotherhood. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Duke  was  bent,  both 
heart  and  soul,  on  accomplishing  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation and  satisfying  the  ardent  desires  of  the  brethren. 
At  the  head  of  the  so-called  ancient  Masons  was  the 
Duke  of  Athol.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  latter  Duke 
was  soon,  through  the  powerful  representations  of  the 
royal  Grand  Master,  "mpst  thoroughly  convinced  how 
very  desirable  it  would  be,  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two 
bodies,  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,,  and  his  bene- 
volent disposition  materially  aiding  in  guiding  his  judg- 
ment. To  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  path,  in  the 
most  amiable  manner  he  resigned  his  seat  of  Grand 
.Master,  and  recommended  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  had 
been  made  a  mason  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  latter  was  then  elected  and  installed  in 
his  post,  and  assured  the  brethren  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  had  undertaken  this  office,  principally  with  the  view 
of  promoting  more  effectually  'the  object  which  his  il- 
lustrious brother  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Treaty  of  Tinion.  And  this  did  at  length  actually  take  place. 
The  two  brethren  devoted  themselves  most  zealously  to 
.the  work;  they  consulted  with  three  of  the  most  distin- 
guished brethren  on  either  side,  and  finally  accompli- 
.ghed  their  purpose,  „the  wnion  between  the  two  Grand 
•Lodges  of  llngland",  which  articles  may  be  found  in 
Preston's  Illustrations,  as  also  in  ,the  article  by  Stephen 
Jones.  The^e  were  signed  in  Kensington  Palace,  Nov. 
.25,  1813,  and  ratified  by  both  Grand  Lodges,  Dec.  1, 
1813. 
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With  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  fifth  Article,  a 
meeting  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  was  convened  Dec. 
1.,  1813,  when  the  articles  of  union  were  submitted  to 
inspection,  and  were  met  by  the  brethren  with  masonic 
applause.  The  articles  were  unanimously  ratified  and 
confirmed.  Whereupon  the  lodge  of  reconciliation  was 
constituted;  the  two  Grand  Masters  signed  the  deed  of 
union,  and  both  of  them  attached  their  great  seal  to  it,. 
the  Grand  Secretaries  on  both  sides,  signing  their  names- 
below  the  seal.  The  Master  and  wardens  of  the  Lodge- 
of  reconciliation,  were  selected  from  the  bethren  who' 
had  belonged  to  the  Modern  Masons. 
The  United  Grand  Ou  St.  John's  Day,  Dec.  27,  this  impor- 
Lodge  of  England,  ^^nt  transaction  was  consummated ,  in  a 
general  assembly,  and  the  reunion  of  the  old  Freema- 
sons of  England  after  their  long  separation  was  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity.  The  Grand  Lodges  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  had  not  had  time  to  send  the  depu- 
ties who  had  been  invited  on  the  occasion,  but  des- 
patched friendly  letters  of  congratulation,  which  were 
read  aloud  by  two  of  the  brethren,  that  from  Scotland 
by  Brother  Laurie,  and  from  Ireland,  by  brother  Graham. 
Br.  Dr.  Hemming ,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  lodge  of 
Reconciliation,  delivered  with  a  loud  voice,  the  charges,, 
which  it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  draw  up,  and 
these  were  responded  to  by  the  whole  fraternity.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Master,  after 
having  fulfilled  the  purpose,  for  which  he  assumed  it'^ 
at  a  motion  from  hini,  seconded  by  Br.  Wash.  Shirley,^ 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  chosen  Grand  Master  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  having  appointed  his  officers,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  brethren,  declared  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  be  legally  opened.  When  the  Grand  Lodg& 
was  summoned  to  partake  of  some  refreshment,  the 
cup  of  brotherly  love  was  placed  in  the  Grand  Master'a 
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hand,  when  he  drank  the  health  of  the  brethren,  pro- 
posing as  a  toast  "Peace,  Good  faith  and  Brotherly  love 
throughout  the  whole  world,"  and  then  sent  the  cup 
round.  When  again  summoned  to  work,  the  brethren  re- 
solved in  a  respectftd  address  to  apprise  the  Prince  Regent 
of  the  joyful  union  which  had  been  accomplished ;,  the 
brothers  Kent  and  Sussex  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Masons,  for  their  succesful  exertions,  in  re-establishing 
peace  among  the  brethren,  which  joyous  event  the 
Orand  Lodges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  speedily 
to  be  made  acquainted  with.  And  then  the  brethren 
worked  harmoniously  together  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
newly  constructed  United  Orand  Lodge  of  the  ancient 
Freemasons  of  England;  the  odious  animosity  between 
the  so-called  ancient  and  modern  Freemasons,  belonged 
ienceforth  to  history  alone,  and  the  friendly  and  proper 
spirit,  wich  was  to  be  hereafter  the  characteristic  of 
the  Craft  of  Freemasonry,  triumphed  victoriously  over 
the  former  controversies,  and  peace,  joy,  and  concord 
prevailed ! 

A  great  work  was  accompHshed,  though  as  Br. 
Krause  laments,  it  was  not  precisely  like  the  new  birth 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1717.*)  The  R-itual,  charges. 


1)  See  ZVeue*  Jmirnal  fur  FrMrei.  Altenburg,  1816.  I.  3.  P.  532, 
'wtierein  be  says:  "If  the  United  Crrand  L<^dge,  established  in  1813,  in 
Xondon,  meant  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  advancement,  similar 
to  the  new-birth  which  was  developed  in  the  existence  of  the  BrotHer- 
hoed,  in  1717,  this  new-birth,  and  this  progress,  ought  to  have  beeu 
conceived  in  the  following  manner.  First  and  foremost,  a  clearer,  more 
perfect,  and  more  scientiiic  statement  of  the  nature  of  Masonry,  and  of 
the  masonic  fijatf rnity ,  in  its  entirety ,  as  well  as  its  structure ;  and  tbe 
results  would  have  been  seen  in  the  purification,  improvement,  and  the 
more  imposing  form  assumed  by  the  exterior  appointments  of  the  social 
organisation.  To  realise  and  attain  these  essential  benefits,  it  would 
hare  been  necessary  to  purge  it  of  all  mystery,  love  of  ostentation,  and 
j>ompous  ceremonial,  and  establish  a  more  perfect  code  of  laws,  a  mure 
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and  regulations,  underwent  a  thorough  investigation. 
With  regard  to  the  new  ritual,  we  cannot  deny  that  a, 
certain  degree  of  noble  simplicity  was  retained,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  to  conciliate- 
the  so-styled  Ancient  Masons,  far  too  much  of  their 
Eitual  was  embodied  in  the  new  one;  as  for  instance 
in  the  first  degree  the  word  of  the  fellow- craft,  and 
vice-vers&.  A  return  was  made  to  the  old  charges  of 
1723;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  copies  of  the  new: 
book  of  constitution,  clothed  in  a  phraseology  more-' 
suitable  to  the  times,  but  still  retaining  their  meaning' 
and  most  essential  terms,  while  the  original  basis,  on 
which  Freemasonry  was  founded,  was  triumphantly' 
maintained  and  once  more  clearly  expressed;  i.  e.  the 
insisting  more  on  the  individual  worthiness  of  the  can- 
didate for  initiation,  than  on  the  particular  creed  he* 
professed  to  follow. 


B.  Scotland, 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  and  the  lodges  under 
her,  continued  to  move  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  without  interruption,  and  working  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  craft,   until  the   end  of  the    last  century. 


esalted  ritual,  and  above  all  a  more  genuine,  authentic,  historical,  well- 
ordered,  practical  working  system."  —  These  expectation^  have  however 
not  as  yet  heen  realised  by  the  new  Grand  Lodge  of  London;  for  she 
has  not  alone  retained  the  ancient  restrictions  and  impediments,  whicb 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  society,  but  has  actually  imposed  new 
regulations,  which  may  conduce  to  bring  about  an  exactly  contrarj^ 
result. 
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There  is  therefore  not  much  of  general  interest  to  be' 
related  of  this  period ;  those  events  recorded  by  Br. 
Laurie  *)  are  confined  to  the  names  of  the  Grand  Masters, 
of  the  newly-established  lodges,  *)  the  solemn  laying  of 
foundation-stones,  the  appointment  in  the  Grand  Lodge^ 
that  no  other  Master,  but  the  elected  Grand  Master  of 
Scotland,  should  assume  the  title  of  Grand  Master,  the 
opening  of  a  brotherly  correspondence  between  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Scotland  and  Berlin  in  1786,  and  the  like. 
August  1,  1791,  the  Grand  Lodge  declared,  diiference 
of  political  opinions,  was  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
masonic  fellowship,  and  that  the  lodges  must  put  this 
regulation  in  practice;  in  1797  and  1798,  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  forwarded  to  the  King,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  naval  victories  of  Camperdown  and- 
the  Nile. 
The  Grand  lodge    ^^  the  Quarterly  meeting  held  Aug.  5,  1799, 

and  the  Act  of.  i/.  ii.  i«j.r 

parliament,  allusion  was  made  trom  the  chair  to  the  Act  or 
parliament  issued  for  the  more  e£fectual  suppression  of  in^ 
surrectipnary  movements,  in  which  it  was  declared  ille- 
gal for 'any  society  to  exact  an  oath  from  its  members,  or 
a  promise  in  form  of  an  oath,  or  any  of  the  like  declara^^ 
tions,  which  had  not  been  permitted  by  law,  but  it 
remarks  at  the  same  time,  that  under  certain  restrictions,- 
an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  the  Freemasons. 
After  the  Grand  Lodge  had  taken  this  act  under  their 
serious  consideration,  they  unanimously  resolved,  that 
they,  as  the  head  of  the  masons  in  Scotland,  from  whom 
all  the  other  regular  lodges  derived  their  right  tq 
assemble,   by   letters  patent,   were  in    duty   bound,    to- 

1)  Laurie,  History  ofFreem.  and  of  tbe  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  etc. 
2  Edit,  page  137.  — 

2)  1784.  Edyal  Scotch  Loage  at  Petersburg  —  1795,  Pyth.- Kil- 
winning in  Antigua  —  1787  la  douce  harmonie  in  Aix  in  Provence  — 
1788  in  Rouen  and  Marseilles.   . 
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make  stringent  regulations  for  the  better  observation  of 
this  law,  a  law  which,  silencing  as  it  did  all  calumnia- 
tors, and  being  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
intention  of  the  Brotherhood,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  very  flattering  to  them.  They  therefore  recommend- 
ed to  all  lodges,  the  strictest  adherence  to  these  regu- 
lations, which  ordained  that  two  members  should  appear 
before  the  justice  of  peace,  or  some  other  magistrate, 
and  there  take  oath,  that  the  Lodge  in  question  had 
existed  before  the  issuing  of  the  said  Act,  under  the 
name  of  a  Freemasons'  lodge,  and  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down, in  this  kingdom  for  the  direction  of  such 
Freemasons'  lodges  &c. 

As  the  Grand  Lodge  is  responsible  for  the  orderly 
<:onduct  of  the  Scotch  Masons,  holding  of  her,  though^ 
convinced  that  almost  without  exception,  their  behavior  is 
-entirely  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  Craft,  yet  anxi- 
ous to  guard  against  every  intrusion  on  their  ancient  and 
respectable  order  or  upon  its  established  customs  and 
forms,  have  unanimously  resolved;  1)  That  every  Lodge 
holding  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  shall,  within  six 
months  from  this  date,  apply  for  a  certificate  from  the 
Grand  Lodges  which  certificate  shall  bear  an  express 
renewal  of  power  to  hold  masonic  meetings,  under  her 
isanction  and  authority;  and  which  shall  not  be  granted 
without  production  of  evidence  to  the  Most  Worshipful, 
the  Grand  Master,  his  Deputy,  or  substitute,  that  the 
act  of  Parliament  above  mentioned  has  been  literally  com- 
plied with.  And  jevery  lodge  which  shall  not,  within 
the  said  space,  demand  and  obtain  such  certificate,  shall 
be  expunged  from  the  Grand  Lodge  Roll,  having  conse- 
quently no  right  hereafter,  by  its  presiding  officers,  or 
by  proxy,  to  sit  or  vote  at  their  meetings,  and  being 
■deprived  of  all  future  protection  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
;2)  That  the  said  certificate   shall  be  subscribed  by  the 
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Grand  Master,  &c.  and  have  the  seal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  appended  thereto  &c.  —  —  5)  That  the  names 
of  all  lodges  who  have  so  obtained  certificates  shall  be 
annually  transmitted  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
Jand.  6)  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  printed,  and 
■copies  transmitted  to  all  lodges  throughout  Scotland, 
holding  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  none  may  pretend 
ignorance  thereof  &c.  9)  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  also  transmitted  to  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge   of  Ancient  Free  Masons  in  England.  &c. 

According  to  the  wording  of  this  Act  it  would 
appear  as  if  only  such  Lodges  as  were  existing  before 
the  passing  of  said  Act,  could  now  be  tolerated  or  au- 
thorized. In  1799  this  question  came  under  considera- 
tion in  consequence  of  a  petition  for  a  Charter, 
as  considerable  doubts  were  raised,  how  far  the 
Grand  Lodge  could  now  grant  Charters.  It  was 
therefore  directed  that  a  case  be  made  out  by  a 
committee  formed  of  their  members,  and  laid  before  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  for  his  opinion,  and  if 
needful  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  parliament  to 
preserve  to  the  Grand  Lodge  their  privileges.  In  this 
memorial  it  was  stated  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
resignation  of  their  first  Grand  Master  William  St.  Clair, 
he  transferred  all  the  rights  and  privileges  he  had 
enjoyed,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  which 
they,  since  1736,  had  actually  practised  by  means  of 
warrants. 

The  privilege  of  granting  Charters  is  not  only 
coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  itself, 
but  was  enjoyed  even  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been   the  principal  source    by  which  the   fund   for  the 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  27 
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poor  has  been  supported.  It  never  could  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  to  deprive  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland  of  that  privilege,  without  v^hich  all  Masonic 
meetings  in  this  country  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  If 
the  clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  strictly  in- 
terpreted, in  the  place  of  its  being  an  exemption  in  their 
favor,  Masonic  Societies  will  be  in  a  worse  situation^ 
than  any  other  Society  in  the  country. 

To  this  memorial,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Dun- 
das  replied,  (Jan.  1800)  that  he  did  not  know  why  the 
act  was  so  anxiously  limited,  but  that  the  legal  con- 
struction was  unquestionably  what  had  been  stated,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  after  July  12,  1799,  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  not  the  right  to  create  new  lodges,  unless 
by  a  direct  application  to  parliament,  to  entitle  them  to 
do  so.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  full  and  ample 
powers  should  be  given  to  the  same  committee  to  take 
such  steps,  as  they  think  proper  for  application  to  Par- 
liament, for  obtaining  the  great  objects  in  view.  Nume- 
rous meetings  were  held,  but  with  no  effect,  till  1806, 
when  the  Grand  Lodge  agreed,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England;  viz:  to  assign  to  new 
Lodges  the  numbers  and  charters  of  Lodges  that  had 
become  dormant  or  had  ceased  to  hold  regular 
meetings. 
Against  the  To  oppose  the  high  Degrees,  which  pretend- 
High  degrees,  g^  ^Q  ^y^ce  their  origin  to  Scotland,  the 
Grand  Lodge  declared  May  26.,  that  the  society  only 
sanctioned  the  Three  Great  Degrees  of  Masonry, 
of  Apprentice,  Fellow-Craft,  and  Master  Mason,  and  that 
other  descriptions  of  degrees  and  the  like  innovations 
which  had  crept  into  this  country,  and  were  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  and  true  principles  of  the  order,  were 
prohibited.      This    resolution   was  printed,    and   a  copy 
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thereof  sent  to  every  lodge  in  Scotland  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Laurie  has  a  remark  on  this  head,  referring 
to  a  circular  epistle  received  from  America  in  1802:  The 
spirit  of  the  Illuminati,  which  prevailed,  and  the  numerous 
authorised  degrees,  which  amounted  to  abbut  fifty,  have 
been  reason  sufficient,  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the 
Scottish  Masons,  who  have  prided  themselves  on  having 
preserved  Freemasonry  for  many  centuries  in  its  original 
simplicity. 

Following  the  example  of  their  English  brethren, 
the  Scottish  brethren  likewise  showed  their  loyalty  by 
sending  an  address  to  the  Kifig  (1800)  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Majesty's  happy  escape  from  the  attempt  upon  his 
life.  In  the  following  year,  the  attention  of  the  Brother-, 
hood  was  requested  for  a  fresh  division  of  Scotland  into 
different  provinces,  which  was  accomplished ;  at  the  same 
time  directions  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Provincial-Grand-Master  were  agreed  upon.  Nov.  2,  of 
the  same  year,  the  Grand  Lodge  granted  to  Br.  Laurie 
their  sanction  to  his  publication  of  his  History  of  Free- 
masonry, especially  of  Scotland,  and  authorised  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Clerk,  to  furnish  the  author 
.with  the  records,  and  all  the  writings  and  material  in 
their  power. 
Union  with  the     j]^q  Egri  Moira,  the  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 

Grand  Lodge  of  .iii  i  -oii  •    -^ 

England,  land,  paid  the  brethren  m  Scotland  a  visit, 
Nov.  30,  1803.  From  this  period,  says  Laurie,  we  date 
the  origin  of  that  fraternal  union  between  the  two  Grand 
Lodges,  by  which  Freemasonry  has  received  additional 
strength  and  vigor,  and  has  been  preserved  in  these 
kingdoms,  in  all  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  And 
while  its  influence  is  diffused  from  the  British  Empire 
to  every  comer  of  the  world,  we  trust  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  bane  of  despotism 
and  oppression,  —  the   enemy  of  superstition  and  fana- 
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ticism  —  the  promoter  of  civilisation  and  good  order  — 
the  friend  of  uncorrupted  science,  of  true  benevolence, 
and  unaflfected  piety. 

Tjie  Mother  Lodge  In  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  a  sort 
Kilwinning.  Qf  Masonic  Supreme  power  was  formed 
independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  the  Mother 
Lodge  Kilwinning '),  which  for  some  time  disturbed  the 
peace  and  concord  of  the  Brotherhood;  the  said  dispute 
was  as  to  the  right  of  granting  charters.  These  diflFeren- 
ces  were  happily  accommodated  by  a  committee  of  both 
lodges,  Oct.  14,  1807:  The  Mother  Lodge  Kilwinning 
renounced  all  right  of  granting  charters,  and  came  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  together 
with  all  her  daughter  Lodges;  she  then  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Eoll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  in  virtue 
of  the  same  had  as  great  an  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  the  other 
lodges  now  holding  of  her.  The  Master  of  the  Mother 
Lodge  Kilwinning  for  the  time  should  be  ipso  facto 
Provincial  Grand  Master  for  the  Ayrshire  district.  This 
treaty  of  concord  was  approved  of  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
Nov.  12.,  of  the  same  year,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  said  Mother  Lodge  Kil-. 
winning. 

As  the  Grand  Lodge  had  no  Masonic  Hall,  in  which 
to  hold  their  meetings,  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
Brother  Sir  John  Stewart  Bart.,  recommending  a  sub- 
scription to  be  commenced  for  the  purpose,  which  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, the  subscription  list  opened,  and  great  success 
attended  the  undertaking.  Two  years  later  (1809),  Br. 
W.  Inglis,  IJeputy  Grand  Master,  Alexander  Laurie, 


1)  See   also   "France"    the   section   upon    the  order    of  Heredom  of 
Kilwinning. 
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and  J.  Bertram,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  purchased  the  St.  Cecilia's  Hall  for  £.  1,400 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  Freemasons  Hall. 
Nov.  2.  of  that  year,  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  grand  officers,  numerous  deputies  from 
the  Daughter  lodges,  and  Earl  Moira. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  the  attention  of 
the  Grrand  Lodge  was  much  occupied  in  suppressing  an 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Caledonian  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  to  induce 
this  and  other  Lodges,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  After  long  and  serious  deliberation, 
and  much  violent  recrimination.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  the 
other  ringleaders  were  expelled  from  the  society,  for 
their  highly  unmasonic  conduct,  and  copies  of  the  sen- 
tence of  expulsion,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  were  cir- 
culated amongst  all  the  Lodges  in  Scotland,  and  sent 
likewise  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  Ireland, 
who  cordially  approved  of  these  measures,  and  congra- 
tulated the  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  noble  stand  she  had 
made,  not  only  in  defence  of  her  own  authority,  but 
also  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  old  land-marks, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  fraternity.  Mitchell's 
sentence  of  expulsion  was  never  remitted;  but  in  1813,  Br. 
J.  0.  Brown  and  others,  on  their  petitioning  for 
re-admission  into  the  Brotherhood,  had  their  request 
granted. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  notice  the  Grand  Lodge  Re- 
porter, which  in  1809  on  the  motion  of  Br.  Laurie  was 
given  out  every  year,  and  was  of  universal  benefit;  it 
is  a  circular  letter,  specifying  the  Grand  officers  annu- 
ally elected,  the  moneys  received,  the  charters  granted, 
Ijjie  expelled  members,  and  new  laws  and  regulations 
—  also  the  copy  of  the  articles  of  union  between  the 
two  Engish  lodges,  which  was   laid   on  the  table  at  an 
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extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Dec.  20., 
1813,  on  which  occasion  congratulatory  addresses  were 
conveyed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  upon  this 
auspicious  reconciliation. 


C.  France. 

1)  From  the  introduction  of  the  High  Degrees   of  the  Graud 
Orient,  to  the  French  Revolution. 

(1784—1793.) 

Whilst  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  was  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  compel  all  the  lodges  to  unite  under  her 
jurisdiction,  and  thus  out  of  all  the  Masons  in  France 
to  form  one  family,  and  while  its  chamlser  of  degrees  was 
exerting  itself  in.  the  unthankful  and  unsuccessful  work 
of  investigating  and  altering  the  HighDegrees,  the  chapters 
commenced  the  work  of  reformation,  when  on  a  motion 
of  Br.  Roettiers  de  Montaleau  the  Rosicrucian 
chapter  with  seven  lodges  under  her,  ;established  of  her 
own  absolute  authority  a  Grand  Chapitre  GSnSral  de 
France. 

This  was  to  form  a  centre  "for  all  the  sovereign 
chapters  then  existing  in  France,  or  hereafter  to  exist." 
For  a  more  simple  working  out  of  the  High  Degrees, 
a  committe  was  appointed,  and  Br.  J.  P.  Graf  fin  chosen 
Grand  Master.  In  October,  the  new  Grand  Chapter- 
General  was  accused  of  wishing  to  place  herself  upon  an 
equality,  or  rather  of  assuming  a  superiority  over  th^ 
Grand  Orient ;  to  which  the  former  replied,  she  had  been 
established   only    with    a   view   to    promote    the  greater 
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welfare  of  the  Grand  Orient,  and  was  most  willing  to 
become  one  with  her.  The  propriety  of  this  union  was 
already  under  consideration,  when  suddenly  the  physi- 
cian Humbert  Gerbier  de  Werschamp  appeared 
with  three  Charters ')  as  a  guarantee  of  his  being  the 
only  legal  possessor  of  a  Grand  Chapter  of  France.  One 
of  these  Charters  is  a  certificate  appointing  Gerbier 
Tres-Sage  of-  the  Grand  Chapter  and  keeper  of  the 
patent  of  constitution  for  life,  bearing  the  date,  Feb.  6., 
1760,  of  the  Lodge,  "la  parfaite  Union",  while  this  lodge 
was  not  constituted  before  June  15.,  1761;  the  other 
•Charter  is  a  deed  of  constitution  for  a  great  Eosicru- 
cian  chapter  in  Pari§,  stated  to  have  come  from  the  East, 
"the  sanctuary  of  Edinburgh"  of  the  year  1721,  conse- 
quently at  a  period,  when  no  lodge  existed  in  France ; 
and  the  third  is  a  certificate  drawn  up  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Duke  d'Antin,  June  23,  1721.  Br.  Kloss 
says  (L.  c.  296) :  "Without  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
the  anachronism  that  the  Duke  d'Antin  drew  up  the 
certificate,  he  not  having  been  a  Grand  Master  of  France 
till  1738,  the  very  fact  that  in  1770  the  singular  date  of 
1688,  being  that  of  the  flight  of  James  II  from  England, 
first  appears  in  it,  would  induce  a  very  close  investiga' 
tion  of  the  document.  The  error,  "Burnet,  Secretaris", 
may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  Dutchman  assisted  in 
the  work;  as  just  at  that  epoch,  there  existed  in  Holland 
a  society  who  forged  false  documents,  to  whom  may  be 
likewise  ascribed  the  so-styled  Charter  of  Cologne." 

If  among  the  members  constituting  the  Grand  Orient, 
there  had  been  any  well  informed  Masons,  having  but 
a  very  slight  amount  of  critical  acumen ,  they  would 
soon  have   discovered  that  Ger bier's   documents  were 


1)  These  Charters  are  to  be  found  in  Thory,  Hist.  etc.  p.  129  and 
Kloss,  „Gesch.  d.  Freimaurerei  in  Frankreich" ,  I.  p.  248  etc. 
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forgeries,  and  have  treated  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserved,  instead  of  exalting  them  into  legal  acts,  and 
conferring  on  them  the  power  to  establish  a  Chapitre 
MStropolitain;  unfortunately  it  was  felt,  that  no  legiti- 
mate charters  were  extant,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  they  accepted  willingly  the  documents 
thus  offered  to  them.  March*)  24,  1785,  a  contract  was 
concluded  between  the  newly  erected  grand  Chapter 
General,  and  Gerbier's  Grand  Chapter  of  France,  by 
which  both  were  blended  into  one  inseparable  chapter. 
Gerbier  resigned  his  right  to  the  Charters  and  deli- 
vered them  over  to  the  Archives ;  and  in  return  for  this 
he  was  made  honorary  Grand  Master.  The  Grand 
Orient,  who  saw  in  all  these  transactions  great  danger 
to  the  continued  recognition  of  their  supremacy,  hastened 
to  consummate  a  union  with  the  General  Grand  Chapter, 
which  was  brought  to  pass  in  1787,  so  that  together 
they  formed  one  great  indivisible  whole,  the  seven  chap- 
ters abiding  however  under  the  name  Chapitre  Metro- 
politain. 

The  order  Heredom  On  former  occasious  thc  Grand  Orient  had 
of  KUwinniiig.  j^q^  becu  wanting  in  opponents,  so  neither 
did  they  now.  The  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  came  forward 
to  announce  the  existence  amongst  them  of  a  Rosicru- 
cian  Chapter,  since  1769  *) ;  many  Eosicrucians  at  Rouen 
formed  themselves  into  an  independent  chapter  there.  ^The 
Lodge  "Ardente  AmittS"  turned  to  Scotland ,  and  received 
from  the  Grande  Loge  royale  de  Herid&m  de  Kilwinning 
the  warrant  of  a  provincial  Grand  Master  for  all  France 
for  their  Master  Jean  Matheus,   dated  May  1,  1786. 


J)  According  to  Jouaust,   hist    du  Gr.  Or.   de  Fr.  p.  231.  Sept.  24. 

2)  The  Eosicrucian  degree  {Rosecroix),  KIoss  asserts  (L.  c.  Page  300 
—301),  did  not  appear  before  1760,  and  all  the  working  out  of  these 
degrees  in  all  their  various  modes  occurred  between  1762 — 1790. 
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This  Grand  Chapter  for  the  order  of  Heredom  described 
the  Grand  Ghapitre  GSniral  as  "an  illegal  assembly  of 
irregularly  constituted  Masons",  and  established  a  new 
oncy  independent  .  of  the  Grand  Orient,  which  latter 
negotiated  for  a  union,  but  in  vain.  The  installation 
of  the  Chapter  at  Eouen,  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  one  in  1787,  in  connection  with  the 
Loge  du  Ghoix  in  Paris,  &c.,  and  by  July  4,  1788,  there 
were  in  all  nine  Chapters. 

Concerning  the  mysterious  history  of  the  royal  order 
of  Heredom,  Kloss  communicates  the  following  account, 
partly  extracted  from  Clavel's  Histoire  pitt.  and  partly 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Royal  Grand  Lodge  in 
Edinburgh  to  Br.  Math^us  in  Rouen.  The  Royal  Grand 
Lodge  of  Heredom  or  St.  Andrew's,  in  Edinburgh, 
declared,  she  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Royal  lodge,  because  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  had,  in  former  times,  presided  in 
person. 

They  now  regarded  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as 
their  Grand  Master;  long  before  1720  or  21,  untoward 
circumstances  compelled  Freemasonry  to  remaiq  in  ob- 
scurity, and  the  Royal  Grand  lodge  had  been  long  sunk 
in  a  deep  sleep.  In  1736,  Sinclair  de  Roslin  established 
the  Great  St.  John's  lodge  in  Edinburgh,  and  conferred 
on  her  his  right  of  inheritance. 

The  Grand  lodge  assumed  the  simple  appellative  of 
Lodge  of  the  St.  John's  Order,  having  been  founded  by 
a  Master  only,  whose  authority  extended  to  the  third 
degree,  and  therefore  she  could  merely  work  in  the 
symbolic  degrees,  and  never  got  any  farther.  It  was 
not  for  several  years  after  1736,  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
emerged  from  the  cloud  (yea,  came  down  from  the 
clouds),  which  had  so  long  enveloped  her.   She  displayed 
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more  ability,  occupying  herself  principally  with  the  higher 
degrees,  leaving  symbolic  masonry  to  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge,  whose  members  were  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  Koyal  Grand  lodge,  previous  .to  being  initiated 
into  the  high  degrees. 

In  Clavel's  history,  it  is  said:  The  royal  order  of 
Heredom  of  Kilwinning  is  a  Rosicrucian  degree,  having 
many  different  gradations  in  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion. The  kings  of  England  are  de  jure,  if  not  de 
facto.  Grand  Masters ;  each  member  has  a  name  given 
him,  denoting  some  moral  attribute.  In  the  initiation, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  is  had  in  remembrance, 
who  shed  his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the 
neophyte  is  in  a  figure,  sent  forth  to  seek  the  lost 
word.  The  ritual  states,  that  the  Order  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Incomkill,  and  afterwards  at  Kilwinning,  where 
the  Bang  of  Scotland,  Robert  Bruce,  took  the  chair  in 
person,  and  oral  tradition  affirms  that  in  1314,  this 
monarch  again  re-instated  the  Order,  admitting  into  it 
the  Knights  Templars  who  were  still  left.  "The  Royal 
Order,  according  to  this  Ritual,  which  is  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon  verse  (? !),  boasts  of  great  antiquity.  But 
too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this  circumstance, 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  English,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, possess  their  false  masonic  documents  &c."  "The 
only  records  handed  down  to  us,  from  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Order,  are  contained  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, in  which  are  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
lodges,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  of  the  year  1750, 
There  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  London 
a  Grand  Provincial  Lodge,  which  met  at  the  Thistle 
and  Crown  Tavern,  in  Chandos-Street.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  its  existence.  Sir  Robert  Secours  was  provincial 
Grand  Master.  Other  Chapters  had  been  formed  from 
this  one,  from  "time  immemorial".     A  fourth  was  estab- 
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lished  in  London,  Dec.  11,  1743,  another  at  South- 
wark  &c.  These  statistics  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  the  four  Volumes  of  the  minutes,  just  men- 
tioned." There  follows  immediately  upon  this,  the  in- 
telligence that,  July  10,  1750,  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
granted  a  Warrant  to  William  Mitchell,  Fiddlite  &c. 
About  this  time,  she  discontinued  her  work  in  the  Lodges, 
and  bestowed  her  Archives  upon  the  Great  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Royal  Order  in  Edinburgh.  The  Grand  Lodge 
in  Edinburgh  seems,  likewise,  to  have  long  lain  dor- 
mant, until  in  1763,  she  determined  again  *)  to  set  to 
work.  Br.  Mitchell  assisted  in  bringing  this  about,  and 
his  name  actually  appears  in  the  written  catalogue  of 
the  Great  Mother  Lodge  in  Edinburgh.  We  must  also 
take  into  consideration,  that  she  either  took  down  no 
notes  of  her  former  operations,  or  that  her  books  were 
lost;  as  from  the  year  1763,  the  minutes  of  her  pro- 
ceedings were  registered  in  the  same  volume  of  mi- 
nutes, immediately,  after  the  minutes  of  the  Grand  Pro- 
vincial lodge  of  London.  This  circumstance  might  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  royal  order  did  not  reach 
farther  back  than  the  year  1763,  and  that  the 
preceding  occurrences  were  fabricated   for  the  purpose 


1)  Which  means  to  say,  that  in  1763  the  ritual  of  the  order  was 
drawn  up,  that  the  system  might  he  set  going  in  good  earnest.  Its 
history  is  all  an  invention,  and  the  word  "again",  is  nothing  but  a  pious 
rand,  to  establish  its  claim  to  antiquity.  —  About  this  period,  likewise 
(1763)  the  Swedish  system  arose.  —  We  remark  further,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  formerly  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  existence  of  this  order 
of  Heredom,  that  W.  A.  Laurie  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  the 
"history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland",  has  not  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  in  the  2nd  edition  pages  93  and  94,  he  slightly  touches 
upon  it,  remarking,  that  this  order,  "is  not  much  thought  of  in  this 
country,  but  flourishes  in  France."  In  a  note  he  addS,  if  we  follow  the 
fable  and  tradition  of  the  order,  we  must  suppose  that  in  1739,  they 
were  again  at  work,  and  held  regular  chapters  in  Edinburgh. 
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of  giving  antiquity  to  the  order."  In  1769,  she  requested 
of  the  civic  authorities  permission  to  use,  free  of  cost, 
the  room  granted  to  the  St.  Egidius  Lodge.  She  founded 
her  request  upon  the  trouble  and  expense  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  bestowed  upon  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
order  of  Freemasonry  in  Scotland,  in  the  capital  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  conTentions  Let  US  now,  after  this  digression,  resume 
of  the  Phiiaiethes.  ^^j^Q  thread  of  our  history,  retracing  our 
steps  a  few  years,  and  we  shall  perceive,  that  several 
single  lodges,  like  the  chapters,  began  to  act  of  their 
own  accord  and  independent  of  the  Grand  Orient,  this 
latter  having  neglected  to  instruct  the  brethren,  in  the 
aim,  purpose,  and  most  effectual  way  of  perfecting  Free- 
masonry. This  was  principally  done  by  the  silently 
progressive  Lodge  of  the  Philalethes  (Searchers  after 
truth),  des  Arm's  rSiim's  in  Paris,  which  appointed 
two  conventions,  to  be  held  in  the  capital,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  invitations,  of  "consult- 
ing upon  the  masonic  system  of  instruction,  and  by 
comparing  views  and  opinions  on  the  most  important 
points,  enlightening  each  other  upon  the  principles, 
doctrines,  advantages,  and  real  purpose  of  Freemasonry, 
regarded  as  a  science."  The  system  of  the  Philalethes, 
after  which  the  lodge  just  mentioned  worked,  had  been 
formed  in  1773,  by  Brothers  Savalette  de  Langes,  de 
Tavannes,  Court  de  Gebelin  &c.,  and  consisted  of  12 
Classes  or  degrees:  3  St.  John's  degrees,  4.  Elect, 
5.  Scotch  knights,  6.  Knights  of  the  Orient,  7.  Rosi- 
crucian,  8.  Knights  of  the  Temple,  9.  Unknown  philo- 
sophers, 10.  Sublime  philosophers,  11.  the  Initiated, 
12.  Philalethes  or  Masons  of  all  degrees.  Many  brethren 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  accepted 
the  invitation,  others,  for  example,  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  St,  Martin,  and  Mesmer,  took  no  interest  in 
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the  matter.  No  particular  result  was  effected  on  either 
side;  a  number  of  varied  opinions  and  questions  were 
agitated;  there  was  much  coquetting  with  theosophy, 
cabalism,  magic,  and  the  like  mysteries,  and  even  with 
that  meteor  of  the  day,  Cagliostro,  and  what  was  at 
first  begun  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity,  being  deemed 
of  value,  was  at  length  abandoned  for  its  unworthiness. 
The  first  convention  lasted  from  Feb.  15,  to  May  26, 
1785,  the  second  from  March  8,  to  May  'AQ,  1787;  the 
inclination  for  hidden  and  secret  science  was  still  more 
.apparent  in  the  second  convention  than  the  first.  The 
Chairman  had  also  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of 
zeal.  J.  Ch.  Bode  in  his  paper  published  April  3,  Essai 
SUV  I'Origine  de  la  FrancmaQonnerie,  warned  the  Brethren 
against  these  secret  arts,  but  as  may  be  supposed,  all 
in  vain. 
The  Grand  Orient    What  further  the  Grand  Orient  performed 

till  tlie  cessation    ,      „  i         i  i  .  n     i  i    j- 

of  her  aotiTity.  bciore  the  breakmg  out  or  the  revolution, 
is  of  no  great  consequence.  She  could  not  wholly  pass 
over  in  silence  the  claim,  put  forth  by  the  ancient 
Grand  Lodge,  of  having  the  oldest  Chapter,  so  she 
replied  to  it  in  1787 ;  in  the  same  year,  she  also  dis- 
tributed* amongst  her  lodges  a  plan  for  drawing  up 
some  new  statutes,  which  Nov.  13,  1780,  were  examined, 
and  only  required  the  confirmation  of  a  committee,  but 
which  on  account  of  political  occurrences,  they  never 
received.  Further  a  prohibition  was  issued,  commanding 
no  masonic  meetings  to  be  held  in  taverns  and  hotels, 
and  in  1789,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  card-playing 
should  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  places  where  the 
lodges  met.  In  1788  the  Grand  Orient  only  corre- 
sponded with  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Vienna,  Poland,- 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  with  the  Provincial  lodge  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands;  this  was  the  period  when  the 
■society-  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  in  France; 
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for   there   were    no    less    than    613    Lodges    all   in    full 
work. ') 

Before  recounting  the  last  events  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  lodges,  it  may  not  he 
irrelevant  to  supply  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  French  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  the 
Revolution. 
The  French  The  rcproach  laid  to  the  charge  of  Free- 
Kevointion.  masonry,  by  her  opponents,  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  the  Eevolution,  we  may  pass  over,  not  only 
because  it  is  well-known  that  the  discussion  of  religious 
and  pohtical  questions  was  always  strictly  prohibited  by 
statute  in  the  lodges,  but  also  because  the  origin  of 
that  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  long 
traced  to  the  political  and  social  causes,  which  gave  it 
birth.  In  like  manner  we  may,  with  a  good  conscience, 
leave  unanswered  that  accusation  brought  against  the 
Grand  Orient  by  Robison,  that  she  had  enjoined  on  the 
Brethren  in  1789,  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  the  more  so,  as  Kloss  has  called  it  a  vile 
slander,  proving  it  to  be  such  from  historical  records. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Grand  Orient  mardfested 
her  political  sympathies  was,  when  she  addressed  a  cir- 
cular epistle,  Nov.  9,  1788  (see  Jouaust,  L.  c,  page  243), 
to  the  Lodges,"  calling  upon  them  to  collect  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  present  to  the  National 
Assembly,  in  the  name  of  Freemasonry.  It  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted  that  Freemasonry,  which  was 
benevolent  in  her  aims,  fully  recognising  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  weight  of  the  three  fundamental  rules 
accepted  by  her  as  law,  viz:  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,    greatly   assisted   in   preparing  the  way  and 


1)  See  Kloss,  I,  p.  322.     Br.  Rebold  says  in  Histoire  etc.,  p.  167, 
hat  in  1789,  there  were  in  France  and  her  colonies  689  lodges  and  chapters 
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favoring  the  advancement,  of  those  improvements  set  on 
foot  in  the  state,  and  the  perfecting  of  philanthropic 
views  for  the  establishment  of  the  everlasting  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind;  and  this  indirectly,  and 
unconsciously,  by  virtue  of  her  extremely  free  and  de- 
mocratic constitution,  and  the  influence,  which  the  silent 
but  practical  working  out  of  her  principles  and  regula- 
tions effected  upon  the  corrupt  elements,  which  poisoned 
political  and  social  circles.  It  was  most  natural  that  the 
first  pacific  measures  the  Revolution  passed,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  all  those  things, 
which  were  Regarded  as  the  earnest  of  better  times, 
were  also  hailed  with  joy  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  brethren,  as  well  as  by  Europe  generally. 
The  period  from  -A.S  bas  been  said,  masonic  work  ceased 
1790—93.  almost  entirely  during  the  Revolution;  the 
Mother  lodge  of  the  Scottish  -rite  put  a  stop  to  all 
work,  July  1791,  after,  as  Thory  and  Jouaust  inform  us, 
it  had  been  since  1788  but  indifferently  carried  on, 
throughout  the  whole  of  France.  In  1791,  continues  the 
first  named  author,  "almost  all  the  lodges  in  the  King- 
dom were  closed,  and  the  Masons  in  the  provinces 
suffered  persecution.  Nevertheless  the  Grand  Orient 
constituted  two  or  three  lodges  in  this  same  year.  The 
Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of  France  discontinued  working, 
and  its  members  were  dispersed."  Still  the  Grand  Orient 
between  the  years  1791 — 92  issued  several  circular 
epistles  and  constituted  new  lodges.  Feb.  24,  1793,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  French  Republic,  the  Grand 
Master,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  declared  his  abandonment*) 
of  Freemasonry  publicly,  in  these  words:  "I  was  initia- 
ted into  Freemasonry  at  a  period,  when  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  our  Revolution,  for  this  society  is  a  kind 


1)  See  this  declaration  in  Kloss.  Prance  I,  Page  328. 
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of  picture  of  equality,  just  as  I  have  joined  the  parlia- 
ments, which  presented  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  picture 
of  freedom.  But  now  I  have  left  the  shadow  for  the 
substance."  —  "As  I  do  not  understand  of  what  com- 
binations the  Grand  Orient  is  formed,  and  am  besides 
of  opinion ,  that  in  a .  Kepublic ,  especially  when  it  is 
first  established,  no  mysteries,  nor  secret  meetings  should 
■exist,  I  will  no  longer  mix  myself  up  with  any  tiling 
that  has  reference  to  the  Grand  Orient,  or  is  allied  to 
Freemasonry."  Signed:  L.  P.  J.  Egalite.  This  declara- 
tion, which  was  the  offspring  of  fear,  is  the  more  con-- 
temptible,  as  it  laid  Freemasons  open  to  the  suspicions 
and  denunciations  of  the  committees. 

The  Grand  Orient  declared,  Aug.  8,  1793,  that 
they  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Grand  Master,  but 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  election  of  his  successor. 
The  head  of  the  former  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner 
Nov.  6,  and  many  Freemasons,  especially  the  members 
of  the  lodges  du  Contrat  Social,  des  neuf  Soeurs,  of  the 
lodges  of  Bordeaux,  had  experienced  a  similar  fate. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
lodges,  still  many  members  of  the  Grand  Orient  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  the  business  'of  the  lodge  throughout 
the  years  1793  and  94. 

2)    From    the  re-establishment   of  the    Grand    Orient  to  the 
appearance  of  the  American  Scottish  Rite. 

(1795—1804.) 

Whilst  thrones  and  kingdoms  and  other  consecrated 
institutions,  the  work  of  centuries,  were  being  hurled 
to  destruction,  it  was  Freemasonry  alone,  which  amid 
the   storms    of  the    revolution    and   the    horrors  of  the 
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Reign,  of  Terror,  was  preserved  intact.  Ttree  lodgse, 
Le  Centre  des  Amis,  les  Amis  de  la  LibertS,  and  de  Saint- 
Louis  de  Martiniqm,  maintained  the  sacred  fire,  for  they 
worked  on  without  interruption  or  fear.  When  the  two 
latter  were  questioned,  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
Grand  Orient,  they  did  not  reply,  for,  though  the  Lodges 
were  composed  of  members  who  had  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Orient,  the  Brethren  did  not  consider  themselves  authori- 
sed to  answer  in  its  name,  and  this  silence  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  authority  had  ceased  to  exist;  however, 
no  new  Grand  Orient  was  established,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  continue  to  work  in  silence.  It  was  not  till 
1795  that  Br.  Roettiers  invited  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  masonic  centre. 

Boetuers         It  was  Alexander  Louis  Eoettiers  de  Mon- 
de Montaiean.  ^alcau,    who,    by  his    clever   and  courageous 
conduct,   prevented   the   total  dissolution   of  the  French 
Brotherhood. 

Br.  Roettiers,  born  in  Paris  in  1748,  had  been  di- 
rector of  the  Mint.  He  was  first  initiated  in  the  Scotch 
Mother  Lodge  in  Marseilles,  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Grand  Chapter  for  the  revision  of  the 
High  degrees,  in  1784,  and  in  1792  Master  of  the  Lodge 
"Amis  rSunis",  just  when  they  were  attempting  to  gather 
their  scattered  members  together.  In  1793  he  became 
a  member  of  the  lodge  du  Centre  des  Amis.  From 
April  7,  1780,  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  Grand 
Orient,  and  after  Tassin  had  fallen  by  the  guillotine  in 
1793,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Chambre  &  Ad- 
ministration, the  most  important  and  influential  com- 
munity, attached  to  the  Grand  Orient.  The  same  fate 
seemed  to  threaten  him,  as  that  suffered  by  his  pre- 
decessor, for  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  suspected  person. 
He  however  remained  in  communication  with  his  brethren, 
and  regulated  their  proceedings   from  his   prison,  until 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  28 
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the  9th  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  the  Eeign  of  Terror, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  Thenceforward  he  zealously 
served  the  cause  of  Freemasonry  till  his  death,  Jan.  30, 
1807. 

Mercadier.  One  other  fellow  -  labouTcr  in  the  erection 
of  the  Grand  Orient  was  Mercadier,  a  physician  and 
accoucheur,  who  was  born  at  Montauban  in  1735,  and 
was  the  founder  of  numerous  lodges  and  chapters.  He 
has  had  well-deserved  encomiums  bestowed  on  him  for 
the  great  assistance,  he  rendered  to  the  history  of  the 
Freemasonry  of  that  period,  by  writing  down  his  ma- 
sonic experience  and  every  thing  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part,  between  the  years  1806  and  14.  It  was  he, 
who,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  gleaned  all  the  in- 
formation he  could,  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
superior  authority,  and  kept  up  a  close  intimacy  with 
Br.  Roettiers.  This  latter,  as  already  noticed,  in  1795 
invited  many  Worsh.  Masters  and  zealous  influential 
Masons,  to  form  a  new  centre  of  Freemasonry. 

Eerivai  of  the  The  Masous  who  had  been  convened  to- 
mion°' Witt*  tk!  gather ,  were  elected  members  of  the  Grand 

Grand  Lodge.  Orient,  and  a  circular  epistle  was  despatched 
to  several  lodges  in  the  Departments,  who  immediately 
joined  the  new  order.  Br.  Roettiers  was  *)  to  have  been 
nominated  Grand  Master,  but  he  was  too  modest  to 
accept  the  honor,  and  contented  himself  with  the  title 
of  Grand  VinSrable.  His  greatest  wish  was  to  unite 
all  the  Rites  in  the  Grand  Orient,  and  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge,  which  in 
October  1796,  had  again  resumed  work;  this  was  not 
so  difficult  of  accomplishment  now  that  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  discord,  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  the  bureau- 
cracy,  and  the    military    was   humbled,    and  that  only 


1)  Thory,-Hist.  dn  Gr.  Or.   (Monde  Mac,  III.  p,  609.) 
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Masters,  and  they  were  few  in  number,  were  present,  who 
<;ould  not  be  dismissed.  The  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  too 
was  quite  exhausted  and  almost  forgotten.  There  were 
but  few  brethren  now,  on  either  side,  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  transaction,  so  that  in  May  1799  the 
treaty  *)  was  signed,  and  one  only  Grand  Orient  of 
France  was  proclaimed.  Thus  this  struggle,  which  had 
lasted  so  many  years,  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end, 
and  brotherly  concord  once  more  restored.  On  June  28> 
the  Feast  of  reconciliation  was  solemnised  at  the  same 
time  as  the  St.  John's  Feast,  Eoettiers  in  the  Chair.  The 
Orand  Orient  soon  attained  to  its  former  flourishing 
condition:  Even  as  early  as  1800,  it  had  74  working 
lodges,  which  in  1802  had  increased  to  114  lodges.  The 
composition  of  another  statute  book  for  this  new  form 
of  Masonry  was  begun  with  earnestness,  and  in  1801  it 
was  ready  (Statuts  de  TOrdre  de  la  Francmagonnerie  en 
France). 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  lodge 
VOcSan  frangais  had  the  catechism  of  the  three  degrees 
of  Masonry  printed  for  its  members  in  1800,  and  that, 
one  year  later,  the  Grand  Orient  had  the  ritual  of  the 
St.  John's  Degrees,  as  well  as  the  four  higher  degrees, 
published  for  the  use  of  the  Lodges  and  Chapters,  thus 
setting  an  example  of  having  the  rituals  made  public, 
which  proceeding  has  been  repeatedly  imitated  since. 

The'scottisii  It  was  uot  long,  before  the  newly  establish- 
phiiosopMc  rite,  g^  harmony  seemed  to  be  again  threatened, 
and  this  time  it  was  through  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
rival  of  the  Grand  Orient,  the  Scottish  philosophical  rite 


1)  See  Thory  L.  o.  page  617,  and  Kloss  L.  c.  I.  page  352.  The 
Masters  who  could  not  be  dismissed,  held  their  positions  for  nine  years ; 
both  societies  were  united,  and  likewise  their  Archives  &c.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the   high  Degrees   were   not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
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(du  Bite  Ecossais  pMlos.) ,  which  title  was  adopted  by- 
the  Lodge  St.  Alexandre  diScosse  (1801),  This  system, 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  Rosicrucians,  was  establish- 
ed in  1776,  and  had  authorised  this  lodge,  legally  to 
assume  the  supremacy,  for  the  laws  of  the  most  ancient 
lodge  in  the  capital,  ought  of  necessity  to  assert  a  supre- 
macy over  the  others,  and  the  Lodge  du  Contrat  social,. 
which  in  1807  had  been  embodied  in  the  Lodge  St. 
Alexandre  dJScosse,  had  entirely  agreed  to  this.  Thory 
says:  "Had  she  been  dissolved  unexpectedly,  and  had 
there  been  no  other  Lodge  in  Paris,  to  supply  her  place,, 
then  the  eldest  lodge  in  the  Department  would  have 
taken  on  itself  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Scottish 
Mother  Lodge,  and  so  on.  If  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the 
philosophical  Rite  had  wished  to  confer  this  Rite  on 
any  masonic  corporation,  she  could  only  have  effected 
it,  by  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  lodges 
in  this  system,  without  exception;  for  they  were  all,, 
without  distinction,  invested  with  authority,  one  after 
the  other  according  to  the  period  of  their  creation.  — 
The  system  comprehended  the  following  degrees:  1)  Ap 
prentice;  2)  Fellow-craft;  3)  Master;  4)  Perfect  Master;. 
5)  Elect  philosophical  knight;  6)  Grand  Scot;  7)  Knight 
of  the  Sun;  8)  Knight  of  the  luminous  ring;  9)  Knight 
of  the  white  and  black  Eagle;  10)  Grand  Inspector 
general. 

Br.  Ttory.  Claudc  Autoine  Thory,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent Masons  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris,  May 
26,  1759,  of  which  town  he  became  Mayor,  and  the 
leader  of  the  system  mentioned  above,  giving  himself 
infinite  trouble  to  infuse  into  it  a  philosophic  spirit,  and 
to  give  it  harmony  and  importance,  for  which  purpose 
he  revived  that  which  had  been  begun  and  immediately 
undone  in  the  Lodge  du  Gontrat  social.  In  his  capacity 
of  Grand  warden,  he  made  a  rich  collection  of  masonic 
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deeds,  books,  pamphlets,  drawings,  medals,  an*tiquities,  &g., 
and  carefully  ordered  and  arranged  them  to  the  best 
•of  his  ability;  his  two  historical  works  Hiatm-e  du  Grand 
Orient  de  France  and  Acta  Latomorum,  were  filled  with 
large  extracts  drawn  from  these. 

Tiie  dispute  with  The  harmony  and  agreement  was  disturbed 
tie  Soots,  jjy  another  element,  viz :  the  Scottish.  In  the 
lodge  RSimion  des  Strangers,  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
degree  one  day  appeared  in  most  extraordinary  masonic 
costume,  at  which  the  officiating  committee  of  the  Grand 
Orient  remonstrated  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Where- 
upon an  inflammatory  correspondence  was  begun  between 
the  Grand  Orient  and  this  lodge,  and  this  asperity 
was  augmented  by  the  Scotch  Br.  Firmin  Ant.  Abraham, 
who  was  far  too  much  inclined  to  Alchemy,  and  to 
speaking  untruths.  He  addressed  a  circular  letter,  in 
1802,  to  the  Scotch,  in  which  he  complimented  Scotland 
on  being  the  cradle  of  Freemasonry,  and  summoned  the 
dispersed  Scottish  Brethren  to  a  second  fraternal  war- 
fare. Scarcely  had  his  summons  resounded  abroad,  when 
an  assembly  came  together,  to  pass  resolutions  con- 
cerning their  farther  mode  of  proceeding;  they  were 
•supported  by  the  Scotch  lodges  at  Douay,  LUle,  &c.  The 
Grand  Orient  offered  some  resistance  to  these  doings, 
as  they  had  also  formerly  endeavored  to  hinder  Abra- 
ham from  dabbling  in  the  High  Degree  Eituals.  Happily 
the  feeling  against  this  Scotch  element  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Grand  Orient;  the  voice  of  disapprobation 
sounded  likewise  in  the  lodges. 

Before  closing  this  section,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a  Kevision  of  the  Statutes  made  in  1803, 
as  well  as  the  important  resolution  passed  Aug.  5,  of 
the  same  year,  that  the  officials,  both  superior  and  ho- 
jiorary,  who  had  vanished  during  the  Revolution,  should 
be    again   re-established.  '   It  was   thought  to   secure  to 
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the  Grg,nd  Orient  the  protection  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment by  calling  upon  the  higher  officials  and  the  general 
of  the  republic  to  become  mediators ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  were  members  of  the  Craft,  and  their  continued 
sympathy  and  interest  in  the  confederacy  was  sought 
to  be  secured. 

We  have  received  .from  several  lodges  the  un- 
doubted evidence  of  many  traits  of  masonic  bene- 
ficence, as  also  the  assurance  that  in  various  ways-, 
there  was  much  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  Free- 
masonry. The  wars,  which  from  the  year  1805,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  foreign  affairs,  sometimes 
depriving  the  lodges  of  their  most  zealous  members, 
may  have  hindered  the  further  development  of  this 
pleasing  flight  of  masonic  activity. 


3)   From  the  appearance  of  the  American  Scotch  Rite,  to  the 
Restoration. 

(1804—1814.) 

We  have  aiready  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  Brother  Stephen  Morin*  received  from  the  Em- 
perors of  the  East  and  the  West,  in  1761,  a  warrant,, 
authorising  him  to  estabhsh  all  over  the  New  World, 
perfect  and  sublime  Masonry  of  the  25  degrees,  and  ta 
*  nominate  inspectors,  and  that  these  25  degrees  were,  in 
America,  increased  to  33  degrees.  This  ritual  was  thence 
retransplanted  to  France,  when  it  received  the  party 
word  "ancient  and  accepted"  Scotch  rite.  Br.  Begue- 
Clavel,  who  in  virtue  of  his  holding  the  32d  degree, 
was  long  an  adherent  of  this  system,  communicates  tO' 
us  the  following*):  "Every  thing  brought  forward  in  the 

1)    Compare  also:    Kob.   Folger,   The   anc.    ace.    Scotish  Rite.     A 
full  History.     New-York,  1862.     This  work  contains  a  quantity  of  deeds; 
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present  day  tends  to  prove,  that  the  Rite  Eoossais 
cmc.  ei  ace.  is  not  older  than  the  year  1801,  when  it 
was  established  by  five  Jews:  John  Mitchell,  Frederick 
Dalcho,  Emil  de  la  Motta,  Abraham  Alexander,  and 
Isaac  Aujd,  who  merely  for  the  furtherance  of  their  mer- 
cantile transactions  had  portioned  out  amongst  them- 
selves the  offices  of  a  Great  Commander,  Lieut.  Gr. 
Commander,  &c.,  and  kept  the  whole  administration  of 
the  same  in  their  own  hands;  that  at  that  early  period 
of  their  existence,  the  degrees  were  not  clearly  defined, 
and  that  the  Rite  did  not  assume  its  present  permanent 
settled  form  till  1802. .  From  this  we  may  perceive, 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  Supr.  Conseil  of  Charleston, 
to  indite  a  circular  epistle,  Dec.  4  of  that  same  year, 
containing  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Rite, 
and  the  number  of  the  degrees  in  it,  without  specifying 
in  what  manner  this  pretended  ancient  rite  had  been 
delivered  to  them,  or  how  it  was  connected  with  similar 
systems  of  the  kind.  In  that  same  year  (1802)  Count 
de  Grasse  and  several  other  brethren  from  the  French 
islands  in  America,  received  warrants,-  entitling  them  to 
found  a  Supr.  Conseil  of  this  rite  in  St.  Domingo ,  or 
any  other  place  where  they  thought  proper,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
English  Antilles.  This  Supr.  Conseil  is  the  only  one, 
which  figures  in  the  Anfiy^ire  of  the  Supr.  Conseil  for 
1803." 

Br.  de  Grasse-     i^  the    beginning   of  the   year   1804,    that 
warrants,     "most  enlightened"   brother,  Br.  Hacquet  ar- 
rived in  Paris  *)  with  one  Charter  drawn  up   in  New 


the  author  proves,  that  the  Scottish  Kite  could  not  have  reached  farther 
hack,  than  the  year  1801,  that  the  Rile  de  Perfection  was  increased 
from  25  to  33  degrees,  and  that  the  SvprSme  Conseil  at  Charleston  was 
illegally  constituted. 

^)  See  Mimoire   du  Ft.    vhssal;  —   Cordier,  Histoire  de  I'Ordre 
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York,  appointing  him  Grand  General  Inspector,  and  a 
second  one  nominating  him  Deput.  Grand  Mattre  mitro- 
politain  de  HSredom.  This  system,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Order  of  Kilwinning  at  Rouen, 
worked  only  in  the  ancient  25  degrees,  up  to  the  Priince 
du  Royal  Secret.  Acting  in  conformity  to  the  powers, 
with  which  he  was  invested,  he  established  in  Paris  a 
Conseil  of  the  high  Scottish  Degrees,  in  the  Lodges  la 
Triple  Unite  and  PMnix,  as  well  as  a  Grand  Consistory 
of  this  rite  for  France  in  general.  Three  months  after 
Hacquet's  arrival,  Br.  de  Grasse-Tilly  likewise  appeared 
in  Paris ,  from  America ,  with  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  invested  with  power  from  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  year  1786,  to  found  Supr&mes  Conseils 
in  those  states  and  kingdoms,  where  they  did  not  as 
yet  exist.  His  first  care  was  to  procure  partisans  to 
assist  in  establishing  a  Supreme  Conseil.  To  attest  his 
claims,  he  had  what  he  called  a  golden  book,  containing 
however  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  authorisation 
and  charter  of  Morin  of  the  year  1761,  the  charter 
drawn  up  for  himself*)  in  1802,  the  constitution  of  1762 
of  the  Princes  of  the  royal  secret  in  Bordeaux,  having 
35  articles,  and  that  charter  in  18  articles,  fabricated  in 
America,  but  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Frederick, 
the  Great  in  1786,  &c. 

The  declarations  of  Br.'  de  Grasse  excited  great 
astonishment  in  the  French  masonic  world.  Whilst  some, 
hankering  after  new  mysteries,  eagerly  followed  this 
rising  star,  others  deemed  it  more  advisable,  to  examine 
the  matter  more  closely.  When  these  latter  tested  the 
signatures  of  the  Charters  in  the  possession  of  de  Grasse, 


Mag.  en  Belgique,  Mons,  1854,   Page  543  and  603.  —  Kloss,  France, 
I.  Page  415  etc. 

1)  See  this  Charter  in  full  in  Kloss  L.  c.  Page  412. 
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the  only  well-known  name  amongst  them  was  that  of 
his  father-in-law,  de  la  Hogue,  the  others  were  totally 
unkown.  It  was  further  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
^gnature  of  Br.  Isaac  Long,  who  had  initiated  de  Grasse, 
in  1797,  should  be  wanting;  and  how  came  it  that  de 
Grasse,  who  was  in  the  army,  and  on  that  account  might 
be  summoned  at  any  moment,  did  not  have  his  certifi- 
cate drawn  up  immediately  after  his  initiation  in  1797, 
instead  of  waiting  till  Feb.  21,  1802.?  Other  objections 
were  raised:  1)  that  the  Conseil,  Tdience  originated  this 
charter,  had  not  itself  taken  the  name  of  du  Rite  anei'en 
et  accepts;  2)  that  the  charter  did  not  contain  any  au- 
thorisation to  erect  a  Supr.  Conseil,  etc. 
The  Ancient  and  fhe  whols  Rite  with  its  33  degrees  ^)  is  derived 

accepted  Scottisli  ^  ,      ,  -  .     -n 

Rite.  from  statutes  and  regulations,  drawn  up  m  Bor- 
deaux and  mentioned  above,  which  are  printed  in  full  in 
Setier's  Eeoueil  des  Actes  du-  Supr.  Cons,  de  France,  Paris 
1832,  where  are  likewise  to  be  found  the  Constitutions, 
Statutes,  and  regulations  for  the  direction  of  the  Supr. 
Conseil  &c.,  nominally  of  the  year  1786,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  signed  by  Frederick  the  Great.  In  a  docu- 
ment published  by  the  Supr.  Cons.  March  5,  1813 
(Notice  touching  the  Free-Masons,   and  of  the  erection 


i)  1 — 3App.,  Fellow  craft,  and  Mstr. ;  4)  Secret  Master;  5)  Perfect 
Master ;  6)  Intimate  Secretary ;  7)  Provost  and  Judge ;  8)  Intendant  of 
the  buildings;  9)  Elect  of  nine;  10)  Elect  of  Fifteen;  11)  Sublime 
Knight  Elected;  12)  Grand  Master  Architect ;  13)  Royal  Arch. ;  14)  Per- 
fection; 15)  Enight  of  the  East;  16)  Prince  of  Jerusalem;  17)  Knight  of 
the  East  and  West;  18)  Sot.  Pr.  Eose  Croix  de  H.;  19)  Grand  Pontiff; 
20)  Gr.  Master  of  all  Symbolic  Lodges ;  21)  Patriarch  Noachit,  or  Prus- 
sian Knight;  22)  Prince  of  Libanus;  23)  Chief  of  the  Tabernacle;  24) 
Prince  of  the  Tabernacle ;  25)  Prince  of  Mercy ;  26)  Knight  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent;  27)  Commander  of  the  Temple;  28)  Knight  of  the  Sun;  29) 
Kadosh;  80,  31  and  32)  Prince  of  the  Boyal  Secret. ;  33)  Sov'gn  Grand 
Inspector  General." 
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of  the  Supr.  Cons,  of  the  33rd  degree,)  there  is  the  follow- 
ing bare-faced  statement  in  the  midst  of  many  similar 
historical  blunders:  "Charles  Edward,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  Stuarts,  was  at  the  head  of  ancient  and 
modern  Masonry.  He  nominated  Frederick  IL,  king  of 
Prussia,  successor  and  Grand  Master.  Frederick  parti- 
cularly protected  Freemasonry,  it  was  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  his  care.  At  that  time  the  Rite  Scossais  anc.  and 
ace.  consisted  only  of  25  degrees,  of  which  the  last  was 
the  Prince  of  the  royal  secret.  Innovations  and  con- 
troversies, which  took  their  rise  in  Germany  in  1782, 
inspired  him  with  apprehension,  lest  Freemasonry 
should  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion, 
caused  by  some  who  under  the  name  of  Masons  de- 
graded and  profaned  it,  and  threatened  its  destruc- 
tion." 

"When  Frederick,  in  1786,  felt  that  he  could  notexpect 
to  live  much  longer,  he  formed  the  resolution,  to  deliver 
over  the  Sovereign  Perfection  of  Power,  with  which  he 
was  invested,  to  a  Conseil  of  Gr.  Inspectors  Gen.,  which 
on  his  demise  could  take  upon  themselves  the  guidance 
of  the  higher  order  of  Masonry,  agreeably  to  the  existing 
constitution  and  statutes.  May  1,  1786,  he  raised  the  de- 
grees of  the  Rite  icossais,  which  till  now  had  been  limit- 
ed to  25  degrees,  to  33.  He  gave  to  the  33rd  degree 
the  appellation  of  Mighty  and  Sovereign  Grand  Inspec- 
teur  Giniral.  The  power  vested  in  this  degree,  to  be 
employed  in  the  government  and  guidance  of  the  Rite, 
was  concentrated  in  a  sovereign  chapter,  called  Suprime 
Conseil  etc. 

May  1,  1786,  Frederick  regulated  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  this  latter  {the  Gr.  Insp.  Gen)" 

We  need  not  here  enter  upon  any  very  circumstan- 
tial refutation  of  this  fabrication,  as  this  was  thoroughly 
and  officially   effected  by  the  most  competent   of  com- 
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munities,  the  Grand  Nat.  Mother  Lodge,  "of  the   three 
Globes"  in  Berlin  i). 

Introduction  of  When  dc  Grassc  arrived  in  Paris,  with  in- 
Ind  ftun"  defatigable  zeal,  he  employed  himself  with 
theSnpi.conseii.  the  bringing  in  of  his  thirty  three  degrees. 
As  his  scene  of  action  he  chose  the  Temple  of  the  S.cotr 
tish  Mother  Lodge  of  the  holy  Alexander.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  September  till  Oct.  20,  he  raised  several 
Masons  to  the  33rd  degree,  from  whom  he  then  formed 
a  provisory  Supreme  Gonseil.  Oct.  12,  he  called  together 
the  Grand  officers  of  the  Eite>  who  united  and  established 
a  Grand  Consistory,  and  appointed  for  the  22nd  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Rite,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  constructing  a  Grand  Lodge.  At  this  assembly 
there  was  actually  one  established  for  all  France,  called 
the :  Grande  Logs  GinSrale  Scossm'se  de  France,  the  place 
of  meeting  being  at  Paris.  A  Grand  Master  and  49 
Grand  dignitaries  were  appointed,  and  de  Grasse-TiUy- 
was  called  upon  to  represent  the  Grand  Master. 

They  immediately  busied  themselves  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  book  of  laws,  and  Nov.  1.,  the  new  Grand 
Lodge  announced  its  existence  in  a  grandiloquent  cir- 
cular epistle. 

The  Grand  Orient,  which  was  threatened  again  by 
this  circular  epistle  and  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  adherents  of  this  spurious  Masonry,  hastened  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  impression  it  might  produce,  by 
publishing  a  list  of  its  newly  appointed  grand  honorary- 
officers  2),  which  was  most  joyfully  received  by  the  lodges 
and  Chapters. 


1)  See,  Appendix :    "The  spuriousness  of  the  Order  of  the  Scottish  Kite.'' 

2)  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon ,  Grand  Master ;  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
Deputy  Grand  Master;  Marshal  Massdna,  Grand  Administrator;  Duke  of 
Choiseul-Praslin ,  Grand  Conservator;  Marshal  Murat,  senior  Grand- 
Warden. 
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Union  of  the       fo   avoid  any   schism  in  French  Masonry, 

Scottish  Grand    .  "  •         j_i        a  IDT        1-    l 

Lodge,  with  the  it  was  proposed  to  UDitc  the  two ;  Marsnal 
Grand  Orient.  Mass^na  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Orient, 
And  Marshal  Kellermann  on  the  part  of  the  Scots, 
opened  the  conference  in  November;  and  when  the 
foundation  was  laid,  the  two  rulers  of  their  systems, 
Roettiers  and  Pyron,  (this  latter  was  Grand  Orator 
in  the  Scotch  Lodge)  came  to  an  agreement.  Dec.  3, 
1804,  the  day  after  the  coronation  of.  Napoleon,  at 
midnight,  in  Marshal  Kellermann's  palace,  the  treaty  of 
union  was  signed,  (the  Concordat).  The  Grand  Orient 
therein  declares,  she  considers  it  expedient,  to  concen- 
trate all  masonic  enlightenment  in  one  centre,  and  hav- 
ing this  aim  in  view ,  to  accept  every  Rite  whatsoever. 
Therefore  all  Lodges  shall  in  future  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  unity  of  government,  the  Grand  Ghapiire  GSnSrai 
shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  applications  for  the  con- 
stitutions of  Chapters,  and  compose  the  Grr.  Conseil  of 
the  32rd  and  Supr.  Conseil  of  the  33rd  Degrees.  Dec.  5, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  determined  on,  the  con- 
vened Grand  Scottish  Lodge  introduced  into  the  Gr. 
Orient,  and  the  treaty  of  union  sworn  to,  by  de  Grasse- 
Tilly's  taking  the  hands  of  Br.  Roettiers,  and  vice 
versa.  The  Sitpr.  Conseil  was  constituted  Dec.  22.  But 
-all  the  Lodges  were  not  satisfied  with  this  union,  and 
several,  more  especially  the  Chapter  de  la  TrinitS  in 
Paris,  openly  avowed  their  displeasure.  Br.  Pyron, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  union,  was  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  certain  monies,  which  he  reckoned 
upon  1),  plotted  against  the  Gr.  Orient  and  the  copy  of 


1)  Pyron  denounced  his  opponents  for  some  difference  of  opinion 
-which  existed  between  them;  this  led  to  a  masonic  law-suit,  and  finally 
to  his  exclusion. 
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the  agreement  published  by  the  Scotch  was  only  partially 
in  accordance  with  the  originaj  document. 
Joseph  Napoleon    In  Order  to   Counteract  the  evil  which  the 
aa  Grand  Master,  cQursc    adopted    bv    Pyron    was   likely    to 

Cambac&Js  as  .  i    i-i         •  /■  i 

Dtputy  Grand  occasion,  and  likewise  to  procure  for  the 
Master.  Grand  Orient  the  protection  of  the  Emperor, 
Br.  Roettiers  induced  the  Gr.  Orient  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  Cam- 
bacer^s,  to  request  of  him  his  favor  and  patronage,, 
April  27,  1805.  The  reply  he  made  was,  that  his 
Majesty  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
Freemasonry*),  and  as  he  perceived  that  their  highly 
moral  aim  and  purpose  were  worthy  of  his  favor  and 
protection,  he  had  determined  to  accord  them  the  same,, 
and  to  bestow  on  the  Masons  a  prince  of  his  House  for 
their  head,  who  should  be  the  interpreter  of  the  faith- 
fulness, reverence,  and  attachment  'of  the  Gr.  Orient  to 
his  person.  Mercadier  relates,  that  while  Napoleon 
was  Consul,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  abolish  Free- 
masonry entirely,  "unless  means  were  found  of  uniting 
the  divided  Rites."  Upon  the  representations  of  Brothers 
Mass^na,  Kellermann  and  Cambac^r^s,  who  apprehended 
that  too  strict  measures  might  serve  to  estrange  many 
able  and  good  men,  he  „consented  that  his  brother 
Joseph  should  be  Grand  Master,  upon  condition  that 
Br.  Cambac^res   should    become    his   substitute,    and   in 


1)  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  a  mason,  (which  is  asserted  by  the 
French  Masonic  authors  of  the  period,  and  Kloss  too  considers  it  as 
very  likely,)  before  he  became  Emperor,  he  ought  properly  speaking  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Insitution  and  its  tendencies,  without 
making  any  special  inquiries  on  the  subject.  A  remark  made  by  him  in 
privy  council  is  worthy  of  note,  where  the  question  was  brought  forward 
as  to  the  legal  rec6gnition  of  the  Gr.  Orient.  "No,  no,  if  Freemasonry 
is  protected,  she  is  not  to  be  feared;  but  if  she  is  authdrised,  she  will 
become  too  powerful,  and  might  be  dangerous.  As  she  now  is,  she  is 
dependent  upon  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dependent  on  her." 
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conjunction  with  Br.  Murat  take  complete  superintendence 
of  every  thing.  The  Gr.  Orient,  satisfied  with  this  result, 
hastened  to  acquaint  her  lodges  with  the  success  of  her 
application,  and  in  consequence  Prince  Joseph  was  chosen 
Grand  Master,  and  Br.  Cambac^rfes  and  Murat  joint 
assistants." 

While  the  Emperor  approved  of  the  nomination  of 
the  three  Grand  Masters,  and  protected  the  Grand 
Orient  —  (the  representative  system  of  the  Grand  Orient 
better  suiting  his  governmental  plan,  than  the  mixture 
of  oligarchy  and  aristocracy  in  the  Supreme  Gouseil)  — 
the  Grand  Orient  received  a  hint  to  support  their  origi- 
nal form  of  government;  which  they  did  when  July  21, 
1805,  they  established  the  Grand  Directoire  des  Rites, 
which  exercised  control  over  the  rites  practised  in  the 
Gr.  Orient,  and  was  especially  engaged  in  directing  the 
instruction,  and  investigating  the  science  of  Freemasonry, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  regulation 
or  government  of  the  order.  The  abolition  of  the  con- 
cordat so  much  desired  by  their  lodges  and  chapters, 
was  now  contrived  by  the  Grand  Orient,  while  the 
Supreme  Conseil  declared  the  concordat  to  be  abrogated, 
the  Grand  Scotch  Lodge  re-established,  and  the  Rife  anc. 
et  ace.  independent  of  the  Gr.  Orient.  The  Gr.  Orient,. 
says  Br.  Kloss,  would  never  have  ventured  upon  this 
step  without  Cambaceres,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  the 
Emperor's  sentiments.  This  consent  was  made  known 
to  all  the  world,  when  Cambaceres  was,  Dec.  13,  1805, 
installed  as  the  first  assistant  Grand  Master,  promising 
again  at  the  same  time  the  imperial  protection,  and  assuring 
them  of  his  own  active  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Gr. 
■Orient,  and  he  himself  was  not  only  pres.ent  at  the  St. 
John's  Festival,  Dec.  27,  1805,  when  this  triumph  was 
celebrated,  but  likewise  took  the  Chair  at  the  Banquet 
^iven  in  honor  of  the  event. 
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This  then  was  the  most  brilliant  outward  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  France.  The  protection 
of  the  higher  powers  caused,  as  is  always  the  case  every 
where,  many  people  to  desire  initiation  into  the  order; 
whoever  wished  to  be  well  thought  of  at  court,  joined 
the  lodges;  those  most  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  of 
course  filled  the  principal  official  posts  of  honor.  "When 
the  star,  which  had  attracted  them  to  join  the  lodges, 
went  down  and  sunk,  the  Grand  Orient  owned  juris- 
diction over  886  w'orking  lodges,  and  337  Eosicrucian 
chapters.  The  Supr.  Gonseil  and  with  it  the  Scotch 
system,  coidd  never  at  any  time  boast  of  being  under 
the  protection  of  the  court."  —  The  commands  of  the 
Euler  had  imposed  peace  upon  the  disputants,  which,  as 
long  as  he  held  swaiy ,  remained  almost  entirely  without 
being  disturbed.  Joseph  Napoleon  bore  the  title  of 
Grand  Master,  though  he. never  appeared  in  the  Grand 
Orient.  (He  was  never  even  a  Freemason.)  Neither  is 
Murafs  presence  anywhere  noted  down  officially.  Both 
had  their  public  career  to  occupy  them  fully,  and  were 
mostly  absent  from  Paris.  But  on  the  other  l^and  Jean 
JaquesE^gis  Cambac-^res,  Lord  Chancellor,  born  Oct. 
15,  1752,  died  March  8,  1824,  lent  his  name  to  every 
Masonic  transaction,  and  accomplished  the  task  given 
him  by  the  Emperor,  viz :  the  prevention  of  the  outbreak 
of  all  new  hostilities.  —  "The  individual  Lodges,  which 
were  partly  independent  of  the  Gr.  Orient,  and  partly 
connected  with  it  through  the  Directoires  des  Rites,  did 
not  neglect  to  offer  him  the  chief  offices  of  dignity  in 
their  assemblies,  all  of  which  he  accepted  with  great 
readiness."  The  first  move  in  this  direction  ^as  made 
by  the  Supr.  Gonseil,  who  July  1,  determined  to  confer 
on  him  the  dignity  of  Sovereign  Gr.  Commander,  which 
position  Grasse-Tilly  had  resigned  a  month  previously, 
in  favor  of  Cambacerfes. 
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The  New  Tem-  The  discord  which  existed  between  the 
piars.  Grand  Orient  and  the  American  Scotch  system, 
offered  a  most  favorable  opportunity,  to  profit  by  the 
newly  awakened  interest  in  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templars  *),.  to  found  on  this  the  Ordre  du  Temple, 
which  originated  in  the  Lodge  "les  Chevaliers  de  la  Croix", 
pretending  they  were  actually  the  continuation  of  the 
ancient  order,  and  had  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  Freemasonry.  In  the  year  1806,  numerous  circular 
epistles  announced  the  existence  of  this  society.  They 
sought  to  substantiate  *)  their  antiquity  and  their  descent 
by  cleverly  forging  a  document,  the  charter  of  Larme- 
niuB.  C.  M.  R.  de  ChevUlon,  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  order,  is  the  first  whose  signature  to  the  document 
can  be  pronounced  as  genuine;  the  others  who  were 
privy  to  this  secret,  were  Brothers  Ledru,  Decourchant, 
Abbe  Lebland,  the  imperial  Hbrarian  &c.  In  1804  the 
highly  respected  physician  Bernard  Eaymond  Fabr^  de 
Palaprat  was  chosen  Grand  Master. 

"From  all  this,"  says  Clavel,  "it  is  clear,  that  the 
erection  of  the  french  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars 
is  not  more  ancient  than  the  yjsar  1804,  and  that  it 
cannot  lay  any  legitimate  claim  to  being  the  continua- 
tion of  the  so-called  society  of  la  petite  resurrection  des 
Templiers,  nor  did  this  latter  either,  extend  back  to  the 
ancient  order  of  Knights  Templars.  That  they  might 
play  out  the  comedy  with  the  greater  appearance  of 
truth,  assisted  by  their  documents  and  their  relics,  the 
society    of    modern    Templars    divided    the   world   into 


1)  Murr.  in  1803  re-published  the  form  of  initiation  of  the  ancient 
order  of  Knights  Templars,  which  had  previously  been  found  and  edited 
by  Miinter,  and  Zach.  Werner  made  use  of  it  as  the  text  of  his  drama 
"Die  Sohne  des  Thales"  (1803).  Benouard's  "Templiers",  a  poetical 
work  of  art,  but  historically  untrue,  was  first  performed  in  1805. 

8)  See  Appendix:  "The  Templars". 
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provinces,  priories,  and  preceptories,  which  they  por- 
tioned out  among  the  members.  They  required'  from 
the  candidates  for  initiation  proofs  of  their  belonging  to 
th&  nobility,  and  when  they  could  not  do  this,  they 
themselves  ennobled  them. 

"They  acknowledged  that  they  were  followers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  at  different  times  refused 
to  consecrate  Protestants.  In  1806  or  1807,  the  Grand 
Master  purchased  at  a  second-hand  bookseller's  on  the 
quay)  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  15th  century,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  in 
many  points  differed  from  the  Canon,  accepted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  manuscript  had  a  kind 
of  introduction  or  Commentary  bearing  the  title  "Levi- 
ticon",  which  put  it  into  his  head  to  incorporate  it  with 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Templars,  and  thus  trans- 
form the  society,  which  till  now  had  been  strictly 
orthodox,  into  a  schismatic  sect."  In  1808,  the  Order 
solemnised  the  day  of  Molay's  decease  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  in  Paris,  and  there  seemed 
no  disincliaation,  to  play  a  somewhat  public  role;  but 
they  however  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  withdrew 
into  obscurity.  There  was  no  lack  either  of  disputes, 
separations,  and  reunions  amongst  these  Templars.  The 
arrogance  of  the  four  vicars  general  gave  the  Grand 
Master  *)  enough  to  do ;  for  as  they  were  denominated 
lieutenant  governors  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  had  nothing  to  say  in  those  countries  portioned 
out  to  them,  they  wished  at  any  rate  to  be  heard  in 
Paris,    In  1812  open  war   was   declared   on  both  sides. 


1)  See  the  excellent  work  by  Wilcke  upon  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  Vol.  11,  page  377  etc.  At  page  381  there  is  an  account  of 
the   regulations    and    secret  •  doctrine    of  the  Paris  Templars.     See  also : 

Appendix. 

Pin  del,  History  of  PreemaBonry.  29 
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and  a  general  convention  appointed  in  1813,  had  scarcely 
the  power  to  calm  them.  The  invasion  of  the  allied 
armies  in  1814,  caused  peace  to  be  made. 

Farther  incidents.         Wc    wiU    Onlj    jUSt    shortly    alludc     tO     the 

further  events  occurring  in  the  Supr.  Conseil  and  Grand 
Orient  up  to  the  year  1814  In  1810  Br.  de  la  Hogue, 
the  father-in-law  of  de  Grasse,  aided  by  Brothers  An- 
toine  and  Marguerittes,  established  a  Supreme  Coriseil 
pour  I'AmSrique,  nominally  that  they  might  find  tempo- 
rary employment  in  France,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted,  plant  the  standard  of  Scotch  Freemasonry  in 
the  French  islands  in  America.  —  In  the  following  year 
1811,  the  Supr.  Conseil  de  France  bestowed  on  itself  a 
new  organisation,  by  raising  the  number  of  its  members 
to  27,  including  the  sovereign  Grand  commander,  and 
separating  them  into  two  divisions,  an  administrative 
and  an  executive.  The  former  formed  a  Grand  Con- 
sistory, and  the  latter  had  the  bestowal  of  the  degrees 
above  eighteen. 

The  Grand  Orient  published,  in  1806,  a  new  book 
of  laws,  which  remained  in  operation  during  twenty 
years;  in  1807  the  lodge  and  chapter  les  PMladelphe» 
at  Narbonne,  constituted  in  1780,  according  to  the  Rite 
jirimitif,  joined  them,  and  in  1813,  the  before  mentioned 
Supr.  Conseil  pour  VAmerique  applied  for  permission  to 
be  united  with  them,  but  the  examination  of  their 
claims  was  put  off  to  the  following  year.  The  events 
of  1814  were  the  occasion  of  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  Grand  Oi-ient ;  Cambaceres  sent  in  his  resignation, 
.and  the  Supr.   Conseil  was  dissolved. 
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D.  Germany. 

1)    The  Grand  Lodge  of  Gerniany  (Swedish  Kite)  in  Berlin. 

The  shadow  which  was  cast  over  German  Free- 
masonry in  the  period  just  treated  of,  was  not  wholly 
removed  even  in  our  own  times^  but  with  all  its  dege- 
neracy there  were  still  manifold  tokens,  giving  promise 
of  a  new  and  better  life.  It  is  true  that  in  some  lodges 
incapacity  and  vacillation  continued  to  hold  sway  for 
some  time  longer,  and  a  remnant  of  the  strict  observance 
maintained  itself  till  the  death  of  Duke  Fei'dinand  of 
Brunswick,  July  3,  1792,  but  the  more  general  the  spirit 
of  reform  became,  the  more  its  development  assumed 
a  firm  and  solid  basis.  A  circular  epistle  which  appeared 
March  18,  1783,  addressed  by  the  Provincial  lodges  at 
Frankfort  o.  M.,  and  Wetzlar,  inviting  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  confederacy,  which  should  revive  the  Eoyal 
art  of  Freemasonry  (the  eclectic  union),  greatly  tended 
to  stir  up  this  desire  for  reform.  To  this  succeeded  the 
declaration  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  "three  Globes", 
and  still  more  recently  the  glorious  reformation,  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  Brothers  Fessler  and  Schroder,  of 
the  Royal  York'  and  Hamburg  Grand  lodges. 

There  was  only  one  Grand  Lodge,  that  of  Zinnen- 
dorf,  which  did  not  sympathise  in  the  general  move- 
ment, but  kept  firm  to  the  point  to  which  she  had 
attained,  and  the  regulations  she  had  once  laid  down. 
She  had  originally  inherited  the  spirit  and  essential 
form  and  substance  of  the  strict  observance,  she  arro- 
gated to  herself  the  possession  of  ancient  and  genuine 
Freemasonry,   and   did  not  alone  strive  to  confirm  and 
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extend  her  power,  but  likewise  to  attain  complete  domi- 
nion, an  aim  which  she  assuredly  thought  to  compass; 
in  the  then  feeble  condition  of  the  craft.  Although  she 
greatly  needed  a  well-organi^d  qpnstitution,  and  the 
key-stone  of  the  building,  the  apex  of  the  system,  and 
Sweden  had  broken  off  all  connection  with  her,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  had  annulled  the  covenant 
entered  ii^to  with,  her,  yet  she  assumed  an  appearance 
of  great  assurance,  boldness,  and  audacity. 

Thp  English  Grrandi  Lodg^  having  determined  in 
1786,  once  more  to  assert  her  ancient  rights,  the  Pror 
vinpial  Lodge  of  Hamburg  and  Lower  Saxony  were 
r^7in^ta,ted  in  their  former  old  privileges,  from  March 
10,  1740.  The  Zinnendorf  Grand  lodge  was  provoked 
at  this,  and  therefore  immediately  prohibited  the  Breth- 
r«)n  in  Hftrftbiifg  from  visiting,  the  united  lodges, 
r^fjuipiing  tQ  acknowledge  the  Proirincial  lodge  of  Lower 
Saxony,  andi  the,  representative  of  the,  English  Grand 
Lodge,  Br.  Grafe.  The  latter  communicated  this 
circumstance  in  a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  Lodges 
connected  with  London,  saying:  "that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin,  by  their  conduct,  their 
want  of  fraternal  sentiments,  their  intolerance,  and 
iUiberality  in  all  their  actions,,  &c.,  had  rendered 
themselves  completely  unworthy  of  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  said  superior  Grand  Lodge,  that 
he  saw  himsflf  necessitated,  by  virtue  of  hjs  office,, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  not  to  regard  the 
ab^ve  notified  Grand  Lodge  of  Berlin,  any  longer  as 
a  genuine  and  regular ,  lodge  of  Freemasons  &c."  This 
sentence ,  was,  ratified  by  the  Grand  Lodgje,  in  London, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Gerng^ny  protested  against  it, 
it  is  true,  bu^  withput  any  effect. 

Since  the  de^th  of  Zinnendorf,  Br.  von  Castillon. 
had  been  Grand  Master  in  this  Grand  Lodge;   in  1789, 
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he  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  Br.  von  Beul- 
witz.  Br.  von  Nettelbladl;  (L.  c.)  ittforins  us  that,  during 
the  administration  of  the  latter,  this  Grand  Lodge  suc- 
«ieeded  in  '^kinirig  '^6ine  landed  pr6|^erty,  which  is 
j*6Ss6^sed  By  therii  uj)  to  the  )^ic€^)iit  'day. 

After  *the  d^Mse  of  Br.  voii  Beiilwilik,  the  gdve'i-h- 
meht  6?  thfe  Gratfd  Lodge  W4s  kgaln  pla'ced  in  the  hands 
:*'f  Br.  voh  Gastiflbi  in  1799.  "1^6  tinife  came,  Avhich 
we  rtohe  of  ife  can  turn  to  MthCiut  grii^VouS  pain.  The 
Jyressure  of  the  Napoleonic  des^icitiyfii',  which  weighed 
u]p6n  all,  could  not  be  without  Wect  upon  the  order  in 
general.  Th'fe  Graiid  Lodge  of  Geriaaliy  SaW  the  neces- 
rsity  of  suspending  all  w6rb  fr'bm  l'o07  "till  the  beginning 
of  1809,  its  connectioh  wiih  her  daughter  lodges  was 
broken  toff,  and  ihany  severed  themselves  entirely  from 
the  pareht  tree.  The  iioble  Castillon  lived  to  hekr  the 
shotit  of  exultation  tittefrfed  for  a  liberated  F^thSrlahd. 
M6'st  indefatigably  did  he  set  to  i^roi-k,  in  the  fnidst  8f 
thtese  calamities,  to  diminish  the  evil,  to  keep  up  the 
iiiterdJUrse  with  the  'daughter  lodged  'at  &  distance,  aid 
to  d^pbse  aU  illegal  ideiiukndS.  With  the  two  other 
•Gfand  Lodges  in  BerUh  (the  Grand  Lodge  Royal  Yiirk 
had  in  the  mean  -WMle  been  tedo^nised),  h^  concluded 
a  close  ahd  intimat'6  alliance  in  ISlO,  iPor  the  mainte- 
nance of  legal  conformity  in  German  Freemasonry.  fl!e 
died  Jan.  27 j  1814.  The  proposed  alliMice  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  Grand  Masters,  and  their  deputies, 
and  they  were  iiot  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  highei-  order, 
ibiit  merely  to  coiiffine  themselves  to  the  preparation  and 
disposal  of  ma*()tiic  aiffairs,  Which  Should  then  ultimately 
foe  laid  before  the  individual  lodges.  It  received  the 
name  of  "Freemason  alliance  of  the  three  Grand 
Lodges  of  Berlin." 
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2)   The  eclectic  Ilnion. 

The  first  important  step  towards  purifying  ai;d 
cleansing  the  confederation  was  taken  in  1783,  by  the 
provincial  lodge  of  Frankfort  o  M.  and  Wetzlar,  when, 
they  addressed  a  general  circular  epistle  to  the  German 
lodges,  wherein  they  invited  them  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  "re-establishing  the  royal  art 
of  ancient  Freemasonry".  The  idea  of  this  free  alliance 
was  mooted  by  Br.  von  Ditfurth,  as  early  as  August, 
1779.  Br.  Franz  D.  Baron  von  Ditfurth  (assessor  in  the 
imperial  chamber)  denominated  Eques  ab  orno  in  the 
order  of  the  strict  observance,  was  ancient  Scotch  Grand 
Master  of  the  Lodge  "Joseph  of  the  Imperial  Eagle"  in 
Wetzlar,  and  for  a  long  time  a  zealous  Illuminatus.  The 
interest  he  took  in  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  brought 
him  into  closer  contact  with  the  Brethren  in  Frankfort,, 
and  in  consequence  re-awakened  in  him  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  a  reformation  in  the  brotherhood,  which  assumed 
form  and  consistency  in  a  contract*)  drawn  up  between 
the  Provincial  lodges  of  Wetzlar  and  Frankfort  o.  M., 
and  in  the  above  mentioned  circular  epistle  which 
has  become  the  foundation  of  the  Freemason  eclec- 
tic Union. 

The  eclectic  cir-  It  says  therein:  "Freedom  and  equality 
cBiar  epistle,  ^j.g  ^-]jg  grouudwork  of  our  confederacy, 
upon  which  the  founders  have  erected  a  temple,  re- 
flecting nothing  but  credit  upon  themselves,  but  inward 
discord,   despotism,   selfishness,  and  fanaticism  have  so 


1)  Vide  W.  Keller,  Gesch.  des  eklekt.  Frtimaurei-Bundey  2.  Edit. 
P.  96.  —  The  "circular  epistle".  L.  c.  P.  98  and  "Latomia",  Vol.  XI.,. 
Page  164  &c.  —  Also  "Epkemeriden  der  .Freimaurerei  in  Deutschland'" 
1785.    Page  82. 
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grievously  menaced  and  deformed  it,  that  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  combine  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  to  Freemasonry  her  pristine  dignity,  and 
to  re-kindle  the  expiring  embers  of  brotherly  concord, 
by  uniting  the  Brethren  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship." With  regard  to  all  the  rites  hitherto  made  known, 
not  one  of  which  has  as  yet  ever  been  proved,  or  can 
be  proved,  let  us  before  the  uninitiated  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  masonic  world  preserve  a  prudent  neutrality, 
and  abolish  every  thing  which  could  raise  a  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  those  high  in  authority  in  the  world. 
Let  each  single  lodge  be  alone  responsible  for  her  high 
degrees,  for  they  are  not  the  business  of  the  whole 
community.  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  let  us 
establish  genuine  Freemasonry  on  the  simple  and  legiti- 
mate footing,  upon  which  she  stood  not  so  very  long 
ago,  before  all  those  rites  and  systems  arose.  We  refrain 
from  passing  any  judgment  upon  the  worth,  genuineness, 
and  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  these  systems,  for  we 
are  of  opinion  that  toleration  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  order;  we  merely  content  ourselves  here  with 
remarking  with  historical  accuracy,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  high  degrees  brought  in  those  disputes  and  di- 
visions, which  have  so  materially  tended  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  order.  We  learn  hence  the  incontro- 
vertible precept,  that  in  a  society  like  ours,  freedom 
and  inward  conviction  must  prevail,  and  that  in  these 
matters  the  reason  and  understanding  must  not  be  under 
slavish  subjection.  Let  us  imitate  those  celebrated  men 
of  antiquity,  the  eclectic  philosophers,  who  without  bind- 
ing themselves  to  any  particular  system,  culled  from 
each  one,  what  was  the  best  and  the  most  convincing', 
and  in  the  same  way  our  eclectic  Freemasonry  will 
most  assuredly  be  the  best." 

The  chief  points  of  union  were: 
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1)  The  three.Masonic  degrees  alone  were  ackaow- 
Jedged  hj  all  the  united  Jodges. 

2)  Each  Lodge  is  left  free  to  introduce  as 
many  of  the  Ligher  degres  as  she  thinks  fit, 
only  they  must  not  be  compulsory  upon  the 
whole  association. 

3)  None  of  the  associated  Lodges  is  dependent 
upon  the  other;  they  are  all  equal. 

4)  The  Provincial  lodges  of  Wetzlar  and  Frank- 
fort o.  M.  form  a  general  Directory,  &e. 

Brother  S.  Fr.  Ktistner,   the  provincial  Secretary, 

added   to    the   circular  an   introductory  letter,  in  which 

the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  whole  was  briefly  stated. 

Declarations  of  ad-     TMs  circular  epistle  found  great  approval 

herence  to,  and  -vy^th   some,   while   Others  were  unfavorable 

suspicicne  raised  ^        .  ^^_  _  _  i         p  t  i» 

by,  the  eclectic  to Wards  it.  ihe  tact  that  the  lounders  or 
circular.  ^jjg  ^g^  associatiou  were  many  of  them 
members  of  the  lUimunati,  created  great  distrust;  it  was 
thought  on  that  account  to  be  only  a  seminary  of  theirs^. 
But  by  degrees  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  lodges 
joined,  and  that  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  from  Po- 
land, Naples,  and  Denmark.  In  1789,  the  eclectic  Union 
consisted  of  30  lodges,  eight  of  whom  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  names  mentioned.  It  was  hoped,  that  Ham- 
burg would  unite  with  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar  in  founds 
ing  this  association,  but  she  disappointed  all  such  ex- 
pectations. 

The  eclectic  circular  letter  was,  as  Br.  Keller  rightly 
observes,  the  first  sign  of  a  reawakened  consciousness 
in  the  German  lodges,  the  act  of  emancipation  which 
set  Freemasonry  free  from  the  chains  in  which  she  had 
been  bound;  therefore  the  impression  it  made  was  of  so 
powerful  a  nature,  that  most  probably  it  would  have 
pierced  through  every  thing,  working  reformation  wher- 
evre  it  came ,  if  a  perfect   substantial  whole  could  have 
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been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But  unfortunately  there 
-was  nothing  at  hand  but  the  remodelled  Rituals,  which 
were  several  years  previously  drawn  up  for  the  Lodge 
■of  unity,  and  by  each  party  making  mutual  concessions, 
were  soon  rendered  available  for  the  present  necessity. 
A  motion  brought  forward  by  Br.  von  Ditfurth,  touch- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  fourth  degree,  wherein  every 
thing  was  to  be  taught  that  could  be  discovered  about 
Preemasonry,  was  for  the  present  adjourned,  and  another 
proposal  by  the  same  brother,  relative  to  the  abolishing 
■of  the  oath,  thus  following  the  example  set  by  the  Lodge 
of  the  three  swords  in  Dresden,  was  negatived,  though 
it  was  supported  by  very  convincing  arguments.  A 
-committee  was  appointed,  to  consult  about  a  book  of 
laws,  in  which  were  Brothers  Bronner,  von  Ditfurth, 
von  Bernhardi,  Dufay  &c.  This  committee  completed 
their  tg,sk  in  1788,  so  that  in  1789,  the  new  book  of 
laws  was  transmitted  to  the  daughter  lodges.  The  pro- 
vincial lodge  "Joseph  of  the  Imperial  Eagle",  had  but 
little  share  in  these  doings,  as  Br.  von  Ditfurth  was 
■overwhelmed  with  official  business,  and  in  the  lodge 
itself,  a  great  relaxation  of  activity  was  apparent;  in 
1800  she  and  the  daughter  lodge  "of  the  three  Helmets" 
had  quite  vanished,  and  the  place  where  the  lodges 
were  held  and  their  treasury,  assigned  to  the  town,  to 
found  a  school  with. 

Eenewai  of  the  fhc  provincial  Lodgc  in  Frankfort  found 
England,  hcrsclf  loucly,  after  she  had  broken  off  all 
<5onnection  with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  and  though 
the  formation  of  the  eclectic  Union  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved this  feelings  yetj  because  of  the  inactivity  of 
Wetzlar,   and  of  the  manifold  envious,    and  suspicious 


1)  Vide  the  "declaration  of  the   Mother  lodge  of  the  three  Globes" 
•of  November  1783. 
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■sentiments  which  had  sprung  up,  she  manifested  a  strong- 
desire  to  unite  herself  once  more  to  the  Grand  Mother 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
Provincial  Jodge  of  Hamburgh  had  lately  (1786)  become 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Grand  Mother  Lodge> 
For  this  purpose,  the  mediation  of  Br.  A.  von  Grafe,  her 
representative  in  Germany,  was  joyfully  accepted.  The 
negotiations  ended  in  a  solid  contract  being  made,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  immediately  prepared  a 
warrant  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Master,  Feb.  20,  1789y 
for  Br.  von  Bernhardi,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
chosen  in  Passavant's  stead  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
eclectic  confederation,  giving  him  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ehine,  and  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  a  solemn  installation  took  place  a  short 
time  afterwards.  However  in  order  that  no  offence 
should  be  offered  to  the  independent  principles  of  the 
eclectic  confederation,  the  provincial  Grand  Master  was 
to  be  elected  every  three  years  by  the  Directory  lodge 
in  Frankfort,  and  the  Lodge  in  London  had  only  to 
confirm  the  choice. 

Together  with  the  description  of  the  solemn  instal- 
lation, a  circular  epistle  was  published,  Dec.  9,  1789, 
wherein  the  confederation  defended  herself  once  more, 
against  the  false  opinions  rife  about  her,  and  especially 
protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  suspi- 
cion, that  in  reality  she  belonged  to  the  Dluminati.  In 
many  lodges  great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  reunion 
with  England ,  so  that  the  question,  was  put  by  many,, 
how  it  was  possible  that  such  a  relationship  could  exist 
at  the  same  time  with  the  eclectic  association.  The  lodge 
"Compass"  in  Gotha,  Bode  and  Weishaupt  at  its  head, 
went  still  further,  for  they  issued  a  decree,  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  Provincial  lodge,  wherein  they  declared 
that   in   consequence    of  the    connection  with  England^ 
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they  should  regard  the  eclectic  Union  as  dissolved,  and 
invited  all  to  comhine  in  founding  a  National  Grand 
lodge  of  Germany,  with  a  Directory  subject  to  alter- 
nation. The  proposed  plan  of  this  German  Masonic 
association,  contained  the  following  articles:  All  the 
lodges  forming  the  alliance,  enjoyed  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  on  entering  the  same,  had  all  an  equal 
right  to  vote.  The  confederation,  when  not  exceeding 
27  lodges,  should  have  at  their  head  a  Grand  Lodge  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  association.  But  as  soon 
as  the  number  amounted  to  more  than  this,  and  they 
were  joined  by  lodges  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  each 
circle  should  form  a  Grand  Lodge  of  their  own,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  before  them.  This  presiding  Lodge 
was  not  always  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  but  the 
presidency  should  go  from  one  lodge  to  the  other. 
—  But  few  lodges  however  joined  this  association, 
which,  after  Bode's  death  in  1793,  crumbled  away  to 
nothing.  On  this  account  the  Provincial  lodge  thrust 
this  lodge  out  of  the  confederacy,  a  measure,  which 
was  not  approved  of  by  all  the  Grand  Officers,  and 
against  which  the  lodge  "of  the  three  Arrows"  in  Nurn- 
berg  protested,  and  themselves  likewise  afterwards  with- 
drew. Besides  this  dispute,  the  Royal -Arch -Degree, 
which  had  come  over  from  England,  and  into  which 
many  Brethren  of  Frankfort  had  been  initiated,  oc- 
casioned fresh  complications.  Still  greater  danger  threat- 
ened the  eclectic  alliance,  and  the  Fraternity  generally, 
from  the  distrust  caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
under  which  indeed  several  lodges  suffered  materially. 
Not  till  1798,  were  the  lodges  again  active,  and  in  1802 
a.  few  of  the  lodges  of  the  association  again  showed 
signs  of  Ufe.  The  lodge  "of  Unity"  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vincial lodge,  were  stirred  up  to  fresh  activity,  by  the 
formation    of  the  lodge    "Socrates",    constituted   by  the 
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^rand  Lodge  "Royal  York"  in  Berlin  (1801),  which 
latter  mentioned  Grand  lodge  had  thought  the  lodge 
"of  Unity"  to  have  quite  died  out.  This  circumstance 
unfortunately  hindered  their  taking  part  in  a  geuerafl 
union  lof  the  German  lodges,  which  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover  strove  to  effect. 

The  political  events  of  the  period  were  not  without 
their  influence  upon  Freemasonry;  the  lodgfe  in  Aix  la 
<!)hapelle  was  compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Oritent  of 
France,  the  lodge  "Archimedes"  in  Altenburg  declared 
herself  free  and  independent  in  March  1804,  Frankfort 
itself  became  subjected  to  the  prinCe  Primas,  who  in 
the  capacity  of  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  only  just 
tolerated  the  Lodges;  in  Cassel  they  constructed  a  Gr. 
Orient  of  their  own  for  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  &c.  But  the  dormant  lodges  again  were 
gradually  revived,  and  the  eclectic  association  was 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  other  lodges,  as  for 
example  that  of  "Joseph  of  Unity"  in  Nurnberg.  In 
addition  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  lodge  "Socrates", 
which  was  denied  recognition,  there  occurred,  in' 1808, 
the  violent  altercation  between  the  Christian  and  Is- 
raelitish  brethren  of  the  lodge  "zwr  aufgekenden  Morgm- 
-rothe",  founded  by  the  Gr.  Orient  of  France. 

This  event  produced  however  this  good  effect  that 
the  two  Christian  lodges  became  more  drawn  towards 
each  other,  and  the  lodge  "Socrates"  joined  the  eclectic 
association  in  1811.  "The  latter",  remarks  Keller,  "be- 
came more  and  more  numeroufe  and  conservative,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  so  to  style  the  ossification  in  the  ar- 
rangements. The  highly  esteemed  Br.  Bronner,  had  died 
^t  an  advanced  age  in  1811,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Br.  Dufay,  likewise  an  aged  man,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessor Br.  von  Leonhardi.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Provincial  lodge  was  Br.  FeUner,  who,  when  he  became 
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Qmand  Master,  highly,  distinguished  himself,  for  he  was 
a  naaoi  of  strong  wjll  and  firaj  character,  but  deaf 
tft,  thift  e-JEpostutoory  warnings  of  such  as  were  farther 
atdwanced  in  knowledge  than  himself.  The  revised  ri- 
tuals of  the  yjear  1812,  and  still  more  the  contrapts 
entenedj  into  by  single  lodges  before  their  admission, 
show,  undeniable  traces  of  the  effect  wrought  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  so-called  Jewish  lodge.  In  the  contracts 
it  was  expressly,  stated  that  only  such,  be  admitted  as 
members,  or  as.  visitors,  who  were<  Christians  —  a  com- 
mand, which  the  English  provincial  lodge,  as  she  was  at 
that  time,  one  would  suppose,  would  be  the  least  likely 
to  issue."  The  alterations  in  the  statute  book  were  of 
such  a  natvire,  that  "from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  ancient  laws  were  founded,  the  omission  of  these 
alteiations  wouldj  have  been  preferable." 


3)  The  Grand  National  Lodge  "of  the  three  Globes^'  in  Berlin. 

When  Duke  Ferdinand  resigned  the  dignity  of 
Grand  Master,  the  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  "of 
the  three  Globes" ,  considered  the  time  as  come,  when 
they  might  set  themselves  entirely  free  from  the  strict 
observance.  This  was  done  in  a  printed  circular  letters- 
addressed  to  all  the  lodges,  Nov*  11,  1783,  in  which  it 
was  signified*):  that  she  formally  and  solemnly  re- 
nounced the  strict  observance,  considering  herself  free 
and  independent,  but  that  she  proffered  to  all  regularly 
constituted  lodges  of  Freemasons,  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
many, of  each  and  every  system,  and  also  the  lodges 
and  brethren,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zinnendorff 


1)  See  O'Etzel,  Geschichte  der  Grosten  Naiional  -  Mutterloge  der 
preusHsehen  Staaten,  genannt  "xu  den  drei  Weltk."  Berlin,  1840. 
P.  58  &c. 
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system,  the  right  hand  of  masonic  fellowship,  with  the 
sincerest  fraternal  regard ,  and  prayed  for  theirs  in 
return."  —  Farther  on,  she  observes,  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  -Wilhelmsbad  convention  could  not  be  the  least 
applicable  to  her  case,  and  sent  to  all  the  lodges  of 
Germany  and  the  continent  of  Europe  an  invitation  to- 
honor  them  by  keeping  up  a  masonic  correspondence  in 
the  three  English  degrees  till  now  acknowledged  and 
accepted,  as  well  as  to  give  the  travelling  brethren  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  them,  which  would  assure  these 
brethren  at  all  times  a  loving  reception. 

1784-1796.  The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  would 
have  thrust  aside  the  now  unmeaning  form  of  ad- 
ministration partly  hierarchical,  partly  military,  received 
from  the  strict  observance,  and  would  have  carried  out 
still  further  reforms,  if  manifold  and  varied  circum- 
stances had  not  prevented  them  from  so  doing,  and 
particularly  the  respect  and  consideration  shown  for  the 
all-powerful  minister  of  state  Br.  Wollner,  who  stuck 
to  his  mystic  ideas  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  narrow- 
minded  fanatic. 

That  much  was  wanting  in  the  Lodges ,  and  that 
there  was  much  now  both  inconvenient  and  unsuitable 
in  them,  became  more  and  more  sensibly  felt.  *)  The 
chief  power  of  the  order,  the  Directory  of  Brunswick, 
existed  no  longer,  and  the  provincial  directory  was 
powerless,  for  the  control  had  ceased  to  be  immediately 
exercised  by  the  National  Grand  Master,  Prince  Fre- 
derick ,  who  was  seldom  in  Berlin ,  and  his  ancient 
Scotch  deputy  Grand  Master,  Br.  von  Wollner,  had  in 
the  mean  time  become  minister  of  state,  and  therefore 
the  duties  of  his  avocation  prevented  him  from  being 
very  active  in  the   lodges.     This  Master,    who   on   ac- 


1)   See  L.   c.    Page  61  etc. 
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count  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  lodges,  had  enjoyed 
such  a  large  amount  of  popularity,  now  lost  very  much 
of  the  confidence,  the  Brethren  had  once  reposed  in 
him,  "in  consequence  of  certain  views  he  had  adopted, 
which;  did  not  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  Freema- 
sonry." 

"The  position  in  which  the  Mother  Lodge  saw  her- 
self placed,  induced  her,  Jan.  4,  1794,  when  she  was 
convoked  through  the  medium  of  her  Master,  Br.  The- 
den,  to  authorise  a  committee,  to  confer  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  confederation,  and  to  bring  forward  judicious 
proposals,  which  should  lead  to  a  more  perfect  definition 
of  the  duties  and  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  officers 
of  the  lodges."  Furthermore  it  was  resolved,  that  from 
henceforward  the  officers  of  each  lodge  should  be  elected 
annually  by  the  members.  Br.  Theden  was  chosen  De- 
puty Grand  Master,  Br.  Burghofl^,  chairman  of  the 
Mother  lodge,  and  Br.  ZoUner  deputy  Master  of  the 
same. 
Eeorganisation  of     j^  the  vcar  1797   began  an  entirely  new 

the  Gr.  National  i      „  i        ^        ti.t      •  i     n/r     i  i     i 

Mother  Lodge,  cpoch  tor  the  dr.  JSlational  Mother  lodge  of 
the  Prussian  States.  ^) 

In  this  same  year,  there  were  several  favorable 
circumstances,  which  combined  to  render  an  energetic 
movement  practicable,  and  which  likewise  promised  to 
be  attended  with  success. 

June  30,  there  came  together  seven  brethren,  who 
were  well  informed  concerning  Masonic  affairs,  enthu- 
siastically bent  upon  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
order,  and  whose  official  situations  rendered  them  espe- 
cially eligible  in  the  like  emergency,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  establish  in  the  association   of  the  Lodges,  an 


J)    We   here   copy   almost   word  for  word  that  official  authority,  al- 
ready named.     Page  64  etp. 
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independent  and  intellectual  power,  which  should  exer- 
cise supreme  authority,  that  the  Mother  lodge  should  b& 
judiciously  re^organised  and  endowed  with  all  her  ori- 
ginal' rights  and  privileges,  and  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  a  revision  of  the  rituals  and  statutes,, 
to  purify  it  from  all  that  admixture  of  foreign  systems,. 
which  had  hitherto  disfigured  it.  — 

For   this   purpose   all  the   Berlin  Lodges  belonging' 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  three  Globes,  were  summoned 
to  a  meeting,   in  which   the  above  mentioned  proposals  . 
were  accepted  with  universal  joy. 

Th,6  Ancient  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  arrange  a 
scottigh  directory.  s^pgpjQP  Jo^ge  of  the  Confederation,  which 
was  to  consist  of  seven  brethren  of  equal  rank  and 
authority,,  and  who  were  to  retain  the  cuetooa^'ry  appel- 
lation Anoient-Scottish  Directory. 

The  members  of  the  Directory  were  elected  by:  the 
whole  fraternity,  and,  as  they  were  all  equal,  the  order 
in  which  they  had  to  inscribe  their  names,  was  decided 
by  lot. 

The  National  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Oels,  and  the  Deputy  National  Grand  Master,  Br. 
von  Wollner,  both  absent  from  Berlin,  had  signified 
their  approval  of  the  plan  sketched  out  for  the  new 
constitution  of  the  lodges,  and  were  nominated  hono- 
rary members  of  the  Directory.  The  Directory  thus 
constituted  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  whole  frater- 
nity, and  formed  an  executive  and  superior  judicial 
body  of  Freemasons  of  the  Grand  National- 
Mother  Lodge  of  the  Prussian  States,  called 
"of  the  three  Globes".  The  brethren  elected  to  be 
Directors,  were  to  compose  the  highest  Inner  Orient 
of  the  association  of  Lodges,  and  in  this  capacity, 
their  most  sacred  duty  was  to  preserve  the  science  pure,. 
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and  free  from  all  foreign  admixtures  whatever,  iind  tO' 
preserve,  increase,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  JFree- 
masonry. 

The  Grand  Mother  Lodge  "of  the  ithree  Globes" 
(in  its  most  circumscribed  sense)  was  now  iconrpoBed  lof 
all  the  representatives  of  the  St.  John's  Lodges  belonging 
to  the  confederacy,  and  was  organised  as  the  giver  of 
laws  and  decrees. 
Fundamental  A  fundamental  constitution,  elaborated  in 
constitution,  conformity  with  these  reaolutions,  was  Nov. 
22,  laid  before  the  assembled  Mother  Ledge,  discussed 
in  plena,  accepted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members.  A 
period  of  seven  years  was  allotted  for  th^  revision  of 
this  fundamental  constitution. 

The  history  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons,  the 
aim  and  design  of  all  the  systems  which  had  arisen  in 
the  same,  and  the  explanation  of  the  symbols,  was 
restricted  to  special  degrees  in  the  order,  which  how- 
ever in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  then  understood, 
had  not  permission  to  breathe  even  the  name  of  the 
High  degrees,  for  they  did  not  confer  any  special 
supremacy  on  such  as  had  them,  referring  as  they  more 
particularly  did  to  the  doctrine  of  Freemasonry,  but 
most  certainly  not  to  the  administration  or  to  the 
legislation. 

The  General  ancient  Scotch  Lodge  of  the  confede- 
ration, was  one  ©f  these  degreeis,  and  those  Scotch 
lodges  existing  side  by  side  with  the  daughter  lodges, 
not  independent,  but  only  delegated  by  the  above  men- 
tianled  Scotch  ladge.  They  could  only  exist  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  lindepemdeiit  St.  John's  Lodge,  of  active 
menders,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  St.  Johnfs  Miaster- 
ship,  lajdng  no  claim  Xo  control,  or  any  peculiar  pri- 
vilege whatever,  in  the  admimstration  of  the  St.  John's 
Lo'd^. 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  30 
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All  these  important  arrangements  were  at  that  time 
carried  out  by  the  Grrand  National  Mother  Lodge  quite 
in  silence. 

Br.  zoUaer.  Br.  Joh.  Friedr.  Zollner,  Dr.  theol.,  first 
counsellor  of  the  consistory  and  of  the  college  in  Berlin 
and  Grand  Master  till  his  death  in  1798,  had  very  great 
influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the  Grand  National 
Mother  Lodge,  having  worked  very  carefully  at  its 
Rituals  and  instructions.  He  was  born  Apr.  24,  1753,  at 
Neudamm  in  the  Neumark,  and  died  Sept.  12,  1804. 
The  Eoyai  Edict.  As  a  conscquence  of  the  terror  the  revolu- 
tion had  caused,  and  of  the  distrust  which  was  awakened 
against  the  association  by  the  hbels  and  lampoons  pub- 
lished against  them,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  Oct.  20, 
1798,  which  strictly  prohibited  all  participation  in  secret 
alliances  or  societies,  those  daughter  lodges  working 
under  the  three  Grand  Lodges,  forming  however  an 
exception.  Other  lodges,  except  such  as  belonged  to 
these,  were  not  to  be  tolerated.  Every  year  the  three 
Grand  lodges  must  send  in-  a  list  to  the  King,  of  all 
the  members  composing  the  daughter  lodges,  and  the 
presiding  members,  in  each  lodge,  were  responsible  to 
the  state,  for  the  demeanor  of  their  respective  lodges.  — 
This  monopoly  of  the  three  GrSnd  Lodges  was  inimical 
to  the  development  of  Prussian  Freemasonry,  and  proved 
an  insuperable  barrier,  hindering  its  progress;  unfortu- 
nately to  this  very  day  it  has  been  a  monument  of  un- 
founded distrust,  even  under  the  protecting  care  of  the 
Royal  Br.  William. 

From  1799-1818.  March  7,  1799,  it  was  determined  that 
1;he  National  Grand  Master,  who  was  annually  elected, 
should  take  the  chair  in  the  Mother  Lodge,  but  that  he 
as  well  as  the  deputy  Grand  Master,  must  previously, 
bave  been  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Directory. 
Br.  Zollner  was   made  Grand  Master,   Br.  Klaproth  his 
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Deputy,  and  Br.  Baumann  Ancient  Scotch  Grand  Master. 
The  Statutes  of  the  order  were  altered  to  suit  the  times, 
and  communicated  to  the  Daughter  lodges  in  a  printed 
form;  the  Grand  Lodge  also  acquired  the  house  still  in 
their  possession,  and  which  was  consecrated,  in  1800. 
In  a  circular  epistle  of  Sept.  25,  1799,  th«  Scottish 
directory  informed  the  daughter  lodges  of  the  reforms, 
which  had  been  accomplished. 

After  ZoUner's  death  in  1804,  Br.  Guionneau  was 
elected  Grand  Master.  The  number  of  the  Lodges 
increased  apace;  for  while, in  1800  there  were  only  34, 
in  1806  they  amounted  to  52.  This  year,  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  Grand  Lodge  deemed  it,  advisable 
to  suspend  their  meetings ;  still  however  the  superior  au- 
thority assembled  regularly,  to  ,keep  the  association,  in 
some  sort,  together.  In  .1807,  there  were  even  Provin- 
cial lodges  in  Ansbach  and  Magdeburg,  to  maintain  a 
connection  between  those  lodges  which  had  become 
foreign,  ones,  when  territory  had  been  ceded  up  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  Provincial  lodge  at  Magdeburg 
was  dissolved,  because  its  president.  Count  Schulenburg- 
Enjden,  wished  to  make  a  Grand  lodge  of  it. 

In  1807  four  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  three 
Prussian  Lodges  constituted  a  committee,  to  discuss  all 
those  questions,  which  could  profit  or  be  of  use  to  the 
institution.  The  Grand  Mast ers' Association  was 
the  result  of  this  consultation,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1823,  but  revived  in  after  years. 


4)     I.  A.  Fcssler  and  the  Orand  Lodge  "Royal  York  ziir 
Freundschaft^'  in  Berlin. 

The  lodge  "Eoyal  York  zur  Freundschaft",  after  her 
separation    from    the    Grand   lodge    of   Germany,    1788, 

30* 
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•^Ork^d  'jt^aiti  in  her  former  French  ritttal  and  in  th& 
ii^iial  W&y,  but  devoid  of  all  atriVitf^  after  any  thing 
better,  br  bf  iritdlectuial  activity,  as  it  Was  princip'all^ 
a  taeeting  of  '^ood  Md  hbnorablfe  ilien,  yet  possessed 
olf  but  a  Vfeiry  bMiiia'ry  ainottnt  off  kiio'flrledge.  Th€!y 
hdd,  ^s  'has  bebh  'already  m'ehtibnefl,  fbunded  many 
Ibd^,  and  thef  ^fbre  i^sS.  'theinselves  Mother  Lodge, 
but  if  the  daughters  sent  iti  their  cbnWbtitibtis  regularly, 
they  do  ilbt  sdem  to  have  further  ttotibled  their  heads 
abodtthem;  Uheir  'flil^ncial  position  was  not  a  brilliant 
one,  and  bfesid'ers  the  u^xal  corrdspondence,  minut63, 
ahd  rituals,  their  archives  cbutained  iiothing  which  cotild 
be  of  UHy  SerVi'db  to  the  curious  Masbn,  eager  fbr  infbt- 
matibti  ^bbut  Freenla'sbhi^  *)  and  the  drffei'elit  systeiils 
in  it.  Besides  the  three  St.  John's  d^gi^des,  the  foUbw- 
ing  High  degt-ees  vf'et'e  distribtityd  by  her:  J^lu  des  neuf, 
des  qUtnze  et  de  Perpl'gndii,  —  Ecossais  r'duge  et  Ec.  de 
St.  Aiidr6, —  Gketsalier  de  VOrie'rit,  —  Chevalier  de  VAigle 
ou  Pfince  Sdiiverdm  de  Sose-Crdix,  —  first  in  French,, 
and  then  in  Gerln^j  and  the  hblders  of  the  seventh 
degree,  the  sbverej^n  RbSicmciati  princes,  formed  a 
Conseil  Sublime,  which  decided  all  questions  brought 
forward  in  the  St.  John's  Lodges.  But  soon  all  the 
mehibers  of  the  lod'ge  were  dissatisfied,  and  greatly 
desired  to  have  sbmething  better.  Just  at  this  critical 
juncture  a  mason  arose,  neither  deficient  in  talent,  ex- 
periendb,  nor  in  M^Bbnic  knowledge,  and  who  seemed 
most  thoroughly  adapted  to  carry,  out  the  work  of 
Reform;  this  man  was  I.  A.  Fessler,  whose  active 
zeal  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
transformation  effected  in  the  lodges,  in  the  next  few 
years,   and  on  whom  we  must  bestow  especial  attention. 


1)  See  Fessler,    orit.  History,    IV,    and  Fischer's  Eleusinians   of  the 
19th  Ceiltnry.     Berlin,  1803.     2  Vol.     Page  285. 


^?   he   occupies   a  very  proii^iijent  ^Ij^.cjp  VH  tjie  hij9J;^o.i!y 
of  GreJjiu^n  Freeina^opry;.  \ 

I.  A.  Fe^#f.  Iguatiu^  4.U're|ljipS|  Fe^^^leij,  -wa^  tb9.  son  of 
a  poor,  discharge4  s.e^'^e^ojli  yi  ^li|.e  (javalfy,  aj^t6^wg,rds 
a;a  innkeep.er;  Igjiatijig. -vy^a,?,  borp.^  ^t,  pzurendor^  ia  i^iOW-er 
Hup^ary  in  1756,  ^^^^eivipg  t|^e  iirs;tj  ro^dinj^ent^.  of  ^d^- 
catjon  frqn),  bjs  mptli^r,  a  wpjqjada  somj^j^hat  bigote.d  in 
her  yeligiou?  views,  y^p.  ii?,  pursuaijce  9^  a,  vow  she  liajd 
t^l^en,  h^d  devot.ed  this  spo  to  a  mon^^^iQ;  life.  Er^pm 
l^js  7th  ^0  his  16th  j^?ijr,  he  yipited.  the  Je^ij>i^1|  schopl  at 
]^aab,  and  in  17'^S,  ^li^t'S''^*!  ^^^  9^^*,  °l  *^^,  Capuchins 
at  Modliug,  ^pd  ^ftqpy  having  t^^en  hply  ordei;s,  -^.as 
removed  to,  th^  Qapjichin  monastery  in  Yi^nna.  Here, 
in  9ppju;jip:t},pi5i  wit)j  tjhe  preUtg  von  ^au,1;^^tra,uch  ^nd 
otljer  h^j^r^^  ijien,  be  exposed  to  the  Ubera^l-iijiinded 
^qjperpr  Joseph  ^.,  the  akuseg  which  bad  crept  into 
tijL.p  monasteries,  bpth  in  doqtr^:^^  and  practice,  incurring 
i^j  CPJjiScquence  of  this,  aijd  a  tr^edy  T^hiqlj  }^e,  wrote, 
calledj  "Sidney"  the  persecution  of  his  superiors.  The 
EmpeJ^or  tppj?:,  him  \in(ier  his_  protection,  and  nominated 
hiip  Professor  0^  tb^  o.ijienta],  languages,  and  of  the 
interpretatioja  of  the  Old  Test;ament,  in  the  university 
of  I^^niberg,  in  1783.,  When  the  mpnlss  threatened  liirn 
wi-^h  leg?il  proceedings,  :fpr  his  tragedy  of  "Sidney",  he 
W^?  compelled  to  escape  to  Breslfiu  in  1788,  where  he 
foi^n^  ^  hospitable  receptipn  witli  W.  (x.  J^oi"!!)  f,  ^oo^r 
seller,  and  sub^quenljly  became  mor  to  ^he  son  of  the 
Prijace  of  Q^roJ^aith.  IJt  wa,s  her^  that,  op  bis  ?|wn 
responsibility,  be  esta,blisbed  th^  o^^er  ojp  the  Ever- 
§e,tes  or  Benefactoji^s.  This  was  fn  attemp.t  on  ]^s 
part  to  forip  an  order,  sjmi^r  jn  its  cpftstruction  to 
Freemasonry,  ^j^d  indep^c^ept  pf  Church  and  State, 
which  should  eflfect  what  at  that  period  Br.  Fessler 
deemed  Freemasonry  incapable  of  performing.  But  be 
did  not  succeed  in  bis  attempt,   and  the  order  was  dis- 
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solved  in  1795,  without  ever  having  actually  existed.*) 
In  1791  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
faith,  married,  and  settled  in  Berlin,  where,  till  1806, 
he  was  employed  in  the  South  Prussian  department  as 
superintendent  of  catholic  churches  and  schools,  for 
which  he  received  a  salary.  His  historical  works 
("Marcus  Aurelius",  3  Parts;  3.  Editions;  "Aristides  and 
Themistocles",  2  Parts ;  "Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary", 3.  Editions)  established  his  fame  as  an  author. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  lost  his  official  position  and" 
consequently  his  salary.  In  September  1802  he  had 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  on  account  of  her 
having  no  offspring,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  and 
in  the  December  of  that  year,  he  married  for  the  second 
time,  but  more  happily,  and  having  bought  the  estate 
of  Kleinwall  in  1803,  he  left  Berlin,  tired  of  the  world 
and  mankind,  to  plant  cabbages,  tend  his  flocks,  and 
seek  for  that  rest  for  body  and  soul,  which  he  so  greatly 
desired,  but  which  he  did  not  find.  On  the  contrary, 
after  the  loss  of  his  situation,  and  the  increase  of  his^^ 
family,  he  found  himself  sunk  in  poverty,  and  compelled 
to  let  his  estate,  and  exchange  it  for  a  country  residence 
in  Niederschonhausen.  Under  these  depressing  circum- 
stances his  gallant  friends  Mossdorf  and  von  Morg  took 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  obtained  relief  for  him,, 
especially  fi-om  the  lodges  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Freiberg,, 
and  even  from  the  Grand  Lodge  "Royal  York"  in  Berhn,. 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  hear,  had  formerly  dealt 
hardly  with  him.  Fessler's  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude towards  his  bepefactors,  and  rejoiced  that  "his 
child,  for  which  a  short  time  previously  not  even 
swaddling-clothes  could  be  procured  to  wrap  it  in,  might 


1)  See  particulars,    in    "Fessler's  judicial  disclosures  of  the  order  of 
the  "Evergetes"  in  Silesia."    Freiberg,  1804. 
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now  be  received  without  bitter  tears  of  pain."  Depressed 
with  sorrow  and  care  for  the  future  maintenance  of  his 
family,  some  prospect  of  relief  seemed  to  be  opened  to 
him  in  1808,  by  the  then  Queen  of  Prussia,  just  when 
the  post  of  Professor  was  offered  him  at  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  accepted  with  a  yearly 
income  of  1500  roubles,  increased  afterwards  to  4000, 
when  he  became  aulic  counsellor.  Unfortunately  the 
clergy  cast  a  shadow  over  his  path,  for  they  were  dis- 
pleased at  his  being  appointed,  and  it  was  their  in- 
trigues, which  made  him  resign  his  position.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Wolsk,  Saratow,  and  in  the  colony  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Sarepta,  when  suddenly  his 
salary  was  stopped,  and  he  in  consequence  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  but  relieved  at  length  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  kindness,  who  in  1818  paid  him  all 
the  arrears  of  his  salary.  Two  years  later  Fessler  was 
consecrated  superintendant  of  the  evangelical  community 
over  nine  Russian  governments,  and  ecclesiastical  presi- 
dent of  the  consistory  at  Saratow,  with  a  considerable 
income.  He  had  shown  in  all  the  different  vicissitudes 
he  had  undergone,  most  exemplary  perseverance  and 
courage,  recommencing  afresh  and  meeting  every  "storm 
with  a  firmness  of  character,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
yet  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  we  find  that  strict 
orthodox  doctrines  seemed  to  have  usurped  the  mastery 
over  his  former  free  and  liberal  spirit.  In  1827,  the 
Emperor  invited  Fessler  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1833  he  had  the  title 
of  ecclesiastical  counsellor  bestowed  on  him.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  Dec.  15,  1839.*) 


1)  For   further   particulars    of  Feesler's    eventful    life  see:    "Fessler, 
retrospections  of  a  70  years'  pilgrimage";    Br.  Bhode's  account  of  Fess 
Jer's  life;  —  from  Fessler's  collected  writings,  3  Vol.;  —  and  also  that 
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The  lodge  Fesskr  joined  Freemasonry  at  Jjemberg, 
"Koyai  York".  g,ud  wss  initiated  May  11,  1783,  in  tiie  lodge 
"Phonix  %ur  runden  Taffdl'  He  then  devoted  himself 
most  indefatigaiWy  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Free- 
masonry, his  acquaintance  with  expenLenced  brethren, 
especially  the  celebrated  councellor  at  the  Gubernium, 
von  Kortum,  greatly  assisting  him  in  his  researches. 
After  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  June  2,  1796,  he  joined  the 
''Royal  York"  Lodge,  Nov.  21,  of  that  same  year;  ,he 
was  against  his  will  introduced  into  the  Gotnseil  sublime 
and  at  once  honored  with  the  important  charge  of  re- 
vising and  remodelling  the  whole  of  the  rituals  of  this 
lodge.  He  immediately  perceived  what  a  rich  field  this 
would  prove  for  his  active  spirit,  therefore  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  reformation, 
commencing  first  of  all  with  the  three  lower  degrees. 
His  unremitting  exertions  soon  enabled  him  to  complete 
this  portion.  Partly  that  he  might  not  incur  the  re- 
proach *)  of  favoring  innovations,  and  partly  to  prepare  the 
Brethren,  for  something  better  and  more  substantial  here- 
■after,  he  .retained  a  great  deal  of  the  French  ritual, 
hitherto  in  use  in  the  lodges,  but  he  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  Prague  ritual,  (Swedish  Rite)  printed  in  1794. 
His  work  met  with  most  decided  general  approbation. 

He  then  commenced  working  out  a  constitution.  It 
is  true  the  lodge  had  certainly  had  a  collection  of  laws, 
but  these  were  very  imperfect  and  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  based  upon  no  fundamental  constitution,  neither 
explaining  the  different  authorities  in  detail ,  nor  con- 
^ning  them  within  their  natural  limits.     He  carried  out 


■exceUent  lecture  by  Br.  W.  O.  Helmert  in  the  "Latomia",  18.  Vol.  Page 
1  etc.,  taken  from  the  correspondence  between  Fessjer  and  Mossdort'. 

I)  Fessler,   crit.  History  IV.  Section,    cbncerning   Royal   York,   and 
his  works.,  I.  Vol ,  Page  447  etc. 
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hie  task  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  indleed  rendered  doubly  difficult, 
from  having  to  deal  with  people  who,  as  Tg^itus  says, 
''caiL  hear  neither  complete  slavery,  nor  complete  free- 
dom. "Fessler  wasi  then  to  begin  oparaling  upon  the  so- 
called  higher  degrees.  But  as,  not  even  after  taking 
imnuense  pains^  he  could  manage  to-  make  any  sense  of 
them,  he  proposed  in  April  1797,  that  they  should  be 
entirely  done  away  with;  but  in  vain.  The  proposal 
was  unanimously  rejected,  and  therefore,  though  much 
against  Lis  wiHi,  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  task. 
He  could  not  however  make  up  his  mind,  to  submit  his 
work  to  the  inspection  and  discretionary  mutations  of 
the  26  members  composing  the  Conseil  sMjime,  some  of 
whom  did  not  even  understand  a  word  of  German,  he 
therefore  agreed  with  the  then  Grand  Master  Br:  Dela- 
oganere  and  his  friend  Darbes;,  to  choose  nine  of  these 
bvathers,  and  form  of  them  an  eighth  degree  under  the 
name  of  the  Inmost  Orient,  constituting  it  a  higher 
college  over  the  Conseil  sublime,  which  should  in  future 
possess  ftdl  authority  to  decide  upon  all  questions  purely 
masonic^  such  as  ritoals,  all  doubts  and  difficulties  about 
degrees  &c.  Fessler  had  prepared  this  eighth  degree 
upon  tiiat  of  the  Gkevalier  siMime  of  the  Clermont  high 
chapter,  working  out  the  four  higher  degrees  likewise  to 
agree  with  it.  His  changes  and  alterations  were  received 
with  the  mosd;  unqualified  approval  by  the  Interior 
■Orient. 
"Royal  Totk"    Tijg  "Royal  York"  lodge  called  itself  Mother 

OTnstitutsa  itself        ,,-,,'',_,  °,  lii^j 

a  Grand  Lodge,  and  Grand  Lodge ,  apd  was.  only  toleratea 
by  the  government  under  this  denomination  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  all  the  other  lodges.  If  she  should  not 
now  assume  the  requisite  form,  according  to  the  decree  ex- 
pected to  appear  respecting  secret  socaetiasj.;  it|  would  lead 
to  this  inevitable  result,  she  must  submit  as  a  single  St. 
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John's  Lodge,  to  be*  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Zin- 
nendorff  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  or  the  National 
Mother  lodge,  "zu  den  drei  Weltkugeln" .  Br.  Fessler  there- 
fore took  all  imaginable  trouble  to  induce  the  brethren 
of  the  "Royal  York"  lodge,  to  divide  themselves  into 
four  special  St.  John's  Lodges,  and  unite  all  those  lodges 
constituted  by  her  and  still  in  activity,  into  one  Grand 
Lodge. 

After  many  difficulties  and  hindrances,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  proposition,  and  June  11, 
1798,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  actually  formed  with  seven 
daughter  lodges,  and  in  Potsdam  the  eighth  was  consti- 
tuted. Br.  Friedr.  Wilh.  von  Sellentin  presided  as  Grand 
Master,  and  Br.  Fessler  exercised  the  office  of  deputy 
Grand  Master.  When,  a  few  months  later,  the  royal 
edict  against  secret  societies  was  issued,  this  Grand 
Lodge  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  being  accepted  as 
one  of  the  Grand  lodges  existing  under  the  protection 
of  the  state. 

The  year  of  revision  1800,  which  had  been  ordained 
as  such  by  special  law,  was  now  at  hand.  The  revision 
of  the  fundamental  laws  had  been  confided  to  the  then 
Grand  Orator,  Br.  Rhode,  who  conducted  this  business 
together  with  Fessler,  while  to  this  latter  was  com- 
mitted the  revision  of  the  rituals  of  the  whole  of  the 
degrees.  Fessler's  most  ardent  wish  was  now,  to  reduce 
the  ritual  of  the  apprentice  degree,  to  the  most  impor- 
tant ceremonies  of  the  ancient  ritual  of  initiation.  When 
he  himself  remarked  that  he  should  never  succeed  in 
having  this  measure  approved  of  by  the  interior  Orient, 
he  began  his  revision  in  August  1800,  with  the  so-called 
higher  degrees,  by  first  of  all  proposing  to  abolish  them 
entirely.  He  could  not  prevail,  but  had  the  satisfaction 
of  metamorphosing  them  into  five  degrees  of  knowledge 
(Erkenntntss-Stufen.)    The  brethren  however  wished  to 
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possess  something  which   should  loot  like  a  higher  de- 
gree, therefore   some  sort  of  initiation  had  to  be  united 
to  each  degree  of  knowledge. 
The  Degrees  of    The  degrees  of  knowledge  consisted  of  a  re- 

Knowieage.  gular  detailed  course  of  instruction  in  each 
system  of  the  lodges,  whether  extinct  or  in  full  activity, 
and  were  to  end  with  a  complete  critical  remodelling  of 
the  history  of  Freemasonry  and  of  the  fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, from  the  most  ancient  period,  down  to  our  own 
day.  This  historical  instruction  is  divided  into  certain 
sections,  and  one  or  more  such  sections  form  one  degree 
of  knowledge.  Each  degree  of  knowledge  is  preceded 
by  a  sort  of  initiation,  as  has  ben  said  before,  to  which 
the  ritual  is  nothing  more  than  an  aesthetic  moral  idea 
or  mystery,  defining  the  tendency  of  Freemasonry  in  a 
more  or  less  tangible  form,  and  animating  and  inspiring 
the  hearts  of  the  brethren  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Art, 
The  rituals  of  the  three  St.  John's  degrees,  must  now 
be  arranged  in  such  a  way,  that  nothing  should  be  pro- 
mised, or  hinted  at  in  them,  which  historical  investigation, 
should  afterwards  discover  to  be  empty  and  counterfeit 
This  very  necessary  desideratum,  at  length  apparent  to 
the  Interior  Orient  themselves,  facilitated  the  apprentice 
degree  being  remodelled  upon  the  ancient  English  cere- 
mony of- Initiation.  The  Ritual  which  was  revised  in 
this  spirit,  was  delivered  over  to  the  Interior  Orient, 
and  in  the  night  which  closed  the  18th.  and  opened  the 
19th.  century^  was  inaugurated  by  the  whole  of  the 
Lodges. 

J.  G.  Pichte.  Although  the  work  of  reform  just  com- 
pleted, was  approved  of  by  the  majority,  yet  all  the 
Brethren  did  not  regard  it  with  approbation.  Many  of 
them  did  not  understand  Fessler;  others  were  not  espe- 
cially friendly  towards  him,  so  that  for  some  time  de- 
plorable dissensions  existed,  which  calumnies  and  secret 
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intjrigues,  ajid  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  G-ermany,  considerably  strengthened;  and  the 
accession  to  the  fraternity  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
J.  G.  Fichte,  in  vhom  Fessler  hoped  to  find  an  Ojlly,  did 
not  remove  them.  On  the  contrary,  both  ■w;ere  soon  at 
variance,  being  of  opposite  opinions,,  npt  agreeing  upon 
principles,  though  at  first  Br.  Fichte  wa^  fi^ll  of  ardent 
zeal,  "to  work  with  Fessler  in  perfectiijg  the  hum^ii 
race",  and  although  Fessler  had  been  instrufnejital  in. 
getting  hi™  g,ccepted  into  the  lH9*Jg(%  „Pyfhagoras  zum, 
flammendsn  Stern",  which  tqpk  place,  in  April  1800;  A 
month  or  1;wo  later,,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Fichte 
resigned  his  office  of  First  Orator  i^  iJie  Interior  Oriei^tj ' 
^nd  separate4  himself  froin  the  lodge  before,  nientioned, 
in  which  he  held  the  of%e  of  Junior  "VS^arden.  Thj^ 
rupture,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  y ant,  of  a  proper 
understanding,  or  mutual  confidence  ip  eajOh  other,  and  a 
more  yielding  spirit  in  bpth,  is  very  much  to  be  lament- 
«d  for  the  general  interests  of  Freemasonry,  for  Fichte 
himself  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  order. 
The  great  Free-  Br.  Fesslcr  had,  in  the  meaii  while,  become 
mason  Union,  allied  with  the  Dep.  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Lower  Saxony,  Br.  F.  L.  Schroder,  and,  had  eagerly 
seized  upon  an  idea  of  Schroder's  for  the  promotion 
of  genuine  Freemasonry,  viz:  the  formation  of  a  grea,t 
Freemason- Union  of  a.11  the.  Grand  provincial  lodges  of 
Oermany,  and  throughout  tii^  continent  if  possible,  and 
Fessler  had  offered  him  his,  ^qst  active  co-operation,  in  the 
good  work.  Br.  Schroder  likewise  communicated  to  him 
the  troublesome  task  he  hj^id  in  hand,  the  invest^gatiQii 
of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry  ai^d  of  tl^e  different  rites. 
Two -thirds  of  thei  jear  18Q1  were  consumed  in  ne- 
gotiating upon  this  matter  with  Berlin,  Haml^^urg  a^^ 
Hanover.  When  at  length  the  ide^,  was  ripe  for  ^J^e- 
<cution,  it  was  solemnly  announced  in  the  Gra^d  I^odge 
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York"  Sept.  48,  1801,  thstt  a  d«ed  of  Union ') 
'bfeto  dra.#h  "up  from  thfe  One  prepared  by  Br.  Petes- 
3r,  ibfttt  greatly  -itoodified.  •On  that  same  day  'likewise  the 
eiv  ©rand  Master,  Br.  E.  'F.  Elein,  who  had  been 
hiefly  elecfed  ^'sd  the  instigation  of  'Fessler  aft^r  Sellen- 
in's  resignation,  was  duly  installed  in  his  office. 
he  srmd  Lodge  j^y^  the  Grand  lodge  bad  attained  a  height 

Royal  York"  in     ,  .    ,  ^     ■,    ,       ,  , 

biie  year  '1801.  WMch  Commanded  both  respect  and  estteem. 
^he  whole  Grand  Lodge  was  a  glorious  building,  contiect- 
d  'in  all  'its  parts,  a  conspicuous  temple ,  ri<;h  in  beauty 
,nd*lignity!  When  Fessler  became  deputy  Grand  Master 
a  1797,  there  were  only  three  lodges  under  the  Grand 
jodge,  now  there  were  sixteen.  And  all  this  was  the 
srork  of  one  man,  whose  zeal  was  tempered  with  wis- 
lorn,  experielice,  and  success ;  it  was  the  work  of  Fess- 
gr's  determined  and  persevering  activity. 
FeBsrer's  While  posterity  ^gratefully  acknowledges  his 
resignation,  meritorious  oxertions  in  behalf  of  Masonry,  all 
he  imimediate  reward  he  received  was  ingratitude.  ''Men 
if  neglected  education,  without  mental  culture,  but  With 
tentorian  lungs,  bare-faced  effrontery,  and  full .  of  a 
pirit  of  intrigue,  had  long  been  the  originators  of  all 
hese  dissensions"  and  had  industriously  kept  alive  the 
eeling  of  ill  will  excited  against  Fessler,  and  which, 
ruth  to  say,  was  not  wholly  undeserved.  His  character 
lad  many  sharp  corners  and  edges,  which  were  constantly 
pposing  their  barbed  surface  to  the  wishes '«5f  the  Bre- 
hren  and  estranging  their  hearts  from  him.  For  six 
ears  he  had  gloriously  maintained  the  struggle  against 
lis  opponents,  until  the  Grand  Master  E.  F.  Klein,  (Coun- 
ellor  of  justice,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer,  born  in  Bres- 
au  in  1743,  and  died  March  18,  1810)  an  uneasy  spirit. 


1)  This   is  printed   in    Keller,    "Germany".     Page   225    etc.   from 
chroeder's  Materials  IV. 
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full  of  mistrust,  and  incapable  of  putting  up  with  contradic- 
tion, declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Fessler's  antagonists, 
in  order  to  compel  Fessler,  who  as  we  have  just  remark- 
ed, was  not  without  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  to  with- 
draw. When  the  latter  remarked  the  spirit  prevailing 
in  the  fraternity,  and  what  he  had  to  expect  from  them, 
he  declared  to  the  Interior  Orient,  that  he  should  with- 
draw himself  for  a  while;  and  May  9,  1802,  after  se- 
veral disagreeable  transactions,  he  renounced  absolutely 
every  one  of  the  offices  he  had  filled  in  the  lodges,  and 
soon  afterwards  tendered  his  complete  resignation*). 

Henceforth  Fessler  directed  his  affections,  and  a 
portion  too  of  his  active  zeal  and  his  treasury  of  know- 
ledge, to  the  lodge  "zu  den  drei  Berged'  in  Freiberg,  a 
lodge  which  at  that  time,  materially  distinguished  itself, 
and  especially  by  its  demeanor  towards  Fessler  has 
erected  an  imperishable  monument  to  its  own  fame. 
The  Union  of     Before    Fessler    had  occasion    to    resign    at 

scientific  Free-  ^i      i-  i  •  p  i  >      p  •        i  -r-i*      i 

masons.  berlin,  at  the  suggestion  ot  his  tnend  jb  iscner, 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  union  of 
scientific  Freemasons,  by  choosing  a  few  select  members 
and  appointing  them  to  investigate  the  liistory.and 
character  of  Freemasonry,  and  thus  to  possess  in  the 
bosom  of  the  society  a  depository  of  solid  masonic 
science.  Nov.  28,  1802,  this  Union  was  founded  by  Bro; 
thers  Fischer,  Fessler,  Darbes,  Tismar,  Meissner,  Moss- 
dorf,  and  Wigand,  and  consolidated  by  a  special  act  of 
Union. 

"All  the  members  pledged  themselves  to  investigate 
the  history  of  Freerriasonry  frdm .  its  very  first  origin 
down  to  the  present  time,  in  all  its  different  parts,  with 
all  its  systems  and  retrogressions,  in  the  most    complete 


1)  For  further  particulars  see  Fessler's  collected  works,  2d  Part. 
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manner,  and  then  to  communicate  what  they  knew  to 
trustworthy  brethren." 

"In  the  assemblies  of  the  real  members,  there  were 
no  rituals,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  any  especial  vestments 
requisite,  nor  indeed  any  outward  distinctions  whatever. 
A  common  interest  and  the  love  of  truth,  a  general 
aversion  of  all  deception,  treachery,  and  secrecy  were 
the  sentiments  which  bound  them  together,  and  made 
them  feel  the  duties  incumbent  on  them,  without  bind- 
ing themselves  by  any  special  oath.  Consequently  all 
the  members  of  the  scientific  union  had  all  equal  rights 
and  obhgations;  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  superior, 
or  subordination  to  any  masonic  authority  whatever." 

"Any  upright,  scientifically  cultivated  Master  Mason,  a 
sincere  seeker  after  truth,  might  join  this  Union,  no  matter 
to  what  rite  or  Grand  Lodge  he  belonged,  if  the  whole 
of  the  votes  were  given  in  his  favor,  and  he. pledged 
himself  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  order." 

"Each  circle  of  scientific  masons  was  provided  with 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  deed  of  Union,  and  every 
new  candidate,  when  he  signed  it,  became  a  partaker  of 
the  privileges  shared  in  by  the  whole.  The  Chief  Ar- 
chives and  the  centre  of  the  confederation  were  at  first 
to  be  in  Berlin. 

Freiberg  afterwards  received  full  power  to  erect 
special  archives,  to  prepare  the  necessary  documents, 
and  to  provide  every  thing  useful  tending  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  order.  It  did  not  however^  seem  so 
easy  to  extend  the  union;  Brethren,  whose  co-operation 
had  been  reckoned  upon,  did  not  join;  the  active  work- 
ing of  others  was  crippled  by  all  sorts  of  scruples  and 
hindrances,  and  Fessler's  purchase  of  Kleinwall,  drew  off 
his  attention  wholly  from  the  subject. 

Differences  of  opinion,  perhaps  likewise  too   great 
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egotism,  caused  dissensions  between  many  nuembeirs  of 
the  association  and  the  brethren  of  the  lodge  at  Aken- 
burg.  Distrust  was  excited  in  every  man's  breast,  and 
instead  of  the  enthusiasm  formerfy  exhibited,  aniy  kiite- 
warmness  and  disgust.  The  efforts  of  the  Saxon  lodges 
to  form  a  Gnand  Lodge  thrust  the  isoientific  union  into 
the  back  ground,  where  it  was  soon  forgotten,  a  fate 
which  it  really  did  not  deserve. 

5)  Schrocder  aud  the  Hamburg  Grand  Lodge. 

Fr.  A.  Schroeder  in  Hamburg  effected  a  {similar 
reformation  in  this  town,  as  had  been  done  by  Fessler 
in  Berlin.  Indeed,  Schroeder's  was  profounder,  more 
comprehensive,  and  crowned  with  greater  success,  as  he 
went  to  work  with  more  singleness  of  heart  and  greater 
purity  of  intention,  and  his  own  individual  character 
and  reputation,  as  well  as  various  outward  circumstan- 
ces ,  powerfully  aided  him  in  his  undertaking.  It  was 
he  who  was  destined  to  break  triumphantly  through  the 
night  of  darkness,  and  disperse  the  mjsts  of  error,  which 
obscured  the  true  light  and  prevented  it  from  penetrat- 
ing to  Freemasonry,  and  who  obtained  a  firm  basis  for 
his  successful  operations. 

Fr.  L.  Schroder.  Frederick  Ludwig  Schroeder  was  bom  in 
Schwerin,  Nov.  3,  1744,  where  his  mother  superintended 
a  school  of  embroidery,  his  father  having  died  in  Berlin 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  she  went  first  to  Danzig,  then 
to  Petersburg,  and  lastly  to  Moscow,  where  in  1749,  she 
married  the  actor  C.  E.  Aokermann.  After  a  short 
sojournt  in  Moscow,  where  Schroeder,  then  five  years 
old,  received  *)  his  first  instruction,  his  parents  returned 


1)  ''■Aus  deoi  Leben  Ft.  L.  Schroeder's"     By  A,  F.  Poliok.     .,Bau- 
liiMe'%  1858,  No.  24  and  25. 
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to  St.  Petersburg^  with  their  company,  and  thence  with 
a  troop  of  their  own,  they  removed  to  Courland  and 
Koenigsljerg,,  where  Ackermann-  in  1753  established  a 
Theatre  of  his  own,  where  bis  stepson  elicited  general 
applause,  sometimes  in  the  character  of  «  boy,  some- 
times a  girl.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Warsaw, 
where  Schroeder  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  school  of  the 
place,  and  a^ter  a  journey,  during  which  he  profited  by 
the  instruction  of  the  actor  Ast,  who  was  skilled  in 
languages;  and  otherwise  very  well  informed,  the  boy, 
then  twelve  years  old,  was  transferred  to  the  Frederick's 
Colleige  at  Koenigsberg,  where  he  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  industry  and  his  spirit  of  independence. 
He  stiU  continued  there,  even  after  his  parents,  who 
treated  him  with  unusual  harshness  and  severity,  often 
imperiling  his  life,  had,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  taken  to  flight.  The  poor  abandoned  youth 
wras  first  taken  care  of  by  a  kind-hearted  citizen  of  the 
town,  and  in  1758,  Stuart,  the  rope-dancer,  and  his 
wife,  hired  his  father's  Theatre  of  him,  and  thus  released 
him  from  his  starving  and  suffering  condition.  Both 
too,  with  the  most  disinterested  kindness,  turned  their 
careful  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  but  it 
was  Frau  Stuart  especially,  who  through  her  amiability 
and  many  excellencies  'of  character,  worked  beneficially 
on  Schroeder's  youthful  mind,  and  to  whom  he  chiefly 
owed  his  proficiency  in  music  and  singing,  as  well  as 
in  French  and  English.  In  1759,  letters  were  received 
from  his  parents  in  Bern,  summoning  him  to  Lubeek, 
where  his  father  destined  him  for  the  cloth-trade,  but 
ie  afterwards  went  to  Solothurn,  to  accompany  them  in 
their  wanderings  in  the  capacity  of  an  actor  and  a 
dancer,  being  especially  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
talent  for  the  art.  His  performances  in  the  Ballet  in 
Hamburg,    whither    he    had   attended  his  parents,   were 
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xemain  in  operation.  Schroeder  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  remained  till  1785.  On  his  return  to  Hamburg,  his 
brethren  showed  their  confidence  in  him,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  years  he 
had  not  been  an  active  working  Mason,  by  entreating 
him  to  become  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  "Emanuel'', 
which  office  he  retained  till  1799, 

Hamburg.  The  Hamburg  Lodges,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  strict  observance,  had  no  firm  foundation  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet  io  rest  upon,  and  felt  a  longing  desire 
for  better  days  to  appear.  The  arrival  therefore,  of  Br. 
Augustus  von  Graefe,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  as  their  representative  in  Ger- 
many, was  hailed  with  dehght.,  and  the  treaty  with  the 
Grand  lodge  of  Germany  in  Berlin,  having  been  an- 
nulled, the  former  relations  with  England  were  renewed, 
and  Br.  von  Exter  was  installed  in  the  office  of  Eng- 
lish Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lower  Saxony.  The  lodges  which  had  been  compressed 
into  two,  were  now  again  divided  into  four,  and  in  1795 
the  lodge  "Ferdinand  sum  Felsen"  made  the  fifth.  A 
more  stirring  activity  was  manifested  after  Br.  Schroe- 
der had  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Lodge  "Emanuel" 
in  1787.  The  revision  of  the  laws,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  soon  after  his  admission,  he  com- 
pleted in  1788,  in  a  singularly  felicitous  manner,  and  to 
his  praise  be  it  recorded  that  he  was  the  first  of  the 
fraternity,  who  in  Germany  went  back  to  the  primitive 
laws,  (the  Old  Charges)  in  all  their  completeness,  and 
without  reservation.  Nor  does  he  deserve  less  at  our 
hands  for  the  preservation  of  the  masonic  symbols,  and 
for  the  remodelling  and  introduction  of  the  so- styled 
ancient  English  ritual. 

When  in  1789,   reforms  were  being  agitated  in  the 
Lodges  in  Hamburg,  and  it  was  proposed  to  go  so  far,  as 

31* 
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to  discard  all  masonic  ceremonials,  his  persuasive  powers 
were  put  into  requisition,  and  convinced  the  brethren 
ot  the  expediency  of  retaining  them. 

In  1790,  *■)  a  committee  was  appointed,  Br.  Schroe- 
der  in  the  Chair,  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  customs 
then  in  use,  with  a  view  to  prevent  future  differences, 
and  with  this  committee  originated  likewise  the  doing 
away  of  the  Scotch  lodges,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
three  St.  John's  degrees,  as  also  the  founding  of  a  Hos- 
pital, into  which  Oct.  3,  1795,  the  first  patients  were 
admitted.  After  the  death  of  Br.  von  Exter  1799,  Br. 
Beckmann,  M.  D.,  was  Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  Br. 
Schroeder  his  deputy.  These  two  brethren  had  for  their 
faithful  friends  and  counsellors,  who  were  also  of  great 
assistance  in  their  scientific  labors,  the  brothers  von 
Halem  and  Heider  &c.,  but  above  all  Br.  Meyer,  a 
professor  in  Brahmstaedt. 

The  most  ancient  and  genuine  of  the  initiation  ri- 
tuals, Br.  Schroeder  thought  he  had  found  in  the  work 
"Jachin  and  Boas";  this  therefore  he  translated  into  the 
idiom  of  the  day,  and  with  Br.  Meyer's  assistance  he 
remodelled  it,  and  Jan.  29,  1801,  it  was  accepted  and 
established.  This  ritual,  because  of  its  noble  simplicity, 
soon  found  an  entrance  into  many  German  lodges,  as 
just  at  that  time  the  amendments  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Hamburg,  caused  many  daughter  lodges  to  join  this 
one,  so  that  in  the  year  1811  she  had  already  twelve 
working  under  her. 

The  select  union.  In  imitation  of  Fessler,  who  first  realised 
the  idea  of  degrees  of  knowledge,  in  a  mere  scientific 
way,    Schroeder   established    an    historical   select   union 


1)  See,  Dr.  Buek's  speech,  on  occassiou  of  the  50  years'  Jubilee  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg  in  1861,  in  "van  Dalen's"  Freemason's 
Almanack  for  1862,  p.  188. 
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(Engbund),  for  those  lodges  working  under  the  Ham- 
burg one,  and  a  few  others,  which  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  Master -Masons,  who  were  to  employ  their 
time  in  studying  the  different  systems  and  degrees  of 
Freemasonry.  The  select  union  of  the  Hamburg  Lodges, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  October  1802,  formed  the 
centre  {Mutterbund)  of  the  confederacy,  all  united  to 
this  one  by  a  correspondence  kept  up  by  circular  letters. 
The  book  of  "Constitutions  of  the  Grand  provincial 
lodge  of  Hamburg  and  Lower  Saxony"  (Hamburg,  1801) 
remarks  concerning  these  degrees  of  knowledge,  to 
which  a  sort  of  initiation  was  necessary: 

1)  "Wise  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  1790,  to  abolish 
for  ever  all  the  so-called  higher  degrees,  because  they 
were  a  delusion,  yet  experience  has  taught  us,  that  all 
the  Brethren  are  not  satisfied  with  the  excellent  teaching 
contained  in  the  three  degrees,  but  hold  to  this  system 
or  that  as  much  more  admirable,  conceiving  each  one 
to  be  possessed  of  pre-eminent  or  even  supernatural  wis- 
dom. In  order  to  keep  such  curious,  and  yet  well- 
intentioned  brethren,  who  are  sincerely  attached  to 
Freemasonry,  from  all  visionary  notions,  and  the  in- 
numerable bad  consequences  resulting  from  them,  a 
degree  of  knowledge  has  been  formed,  admittance 
being  decided. by  ballot. 

2)  This  degree  of  knowledge  has  absolutely  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  government  or  the  administration 
of  the  provincial  lodges,  nor  of  any  subordinate  lodges. 

3)  In  order  to  remove  all  apprehension  from  the 
lodges,  that  the  degree  could  ever  encroach  upon  their 
rights,  there  are  besides  the  provincial  Grand  Master, 
the  Dep.  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Wardens,  also 
the  Chairmen  of  the  lodges,  as  representatives  of  the 
lodges,  by  the  mere  act  of  their  election,  all  candidates 
in  these  degrees  of  knowledge"  &c. 
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In  consequence  of  the  continental  prohibition,  Ham- 
burg had  been  divided  from  England,  and  the  connection 
with  the  Mother  Lodge,  seemed  to  be  "doubtful  and  threat- 
ened danger",  the  Provincial  Lodge  therefore  declared 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1811,  a  separate 
and  independent  Grand  lodge.  Br.  Beckmann  was  at 
their  head  in  the  capacity  of  Grand  Master,  while  Br. 
Schroeder  acted  as  his  Deputy,  until  1814,  when  upon 
the  demise  of  the  Grand  Master,  notwithstanding  Schroe- 
der's  advanced  age  he  received  the  call  to  become  a 
Chairman,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1816. 

6)  IVeeinasonry  in  Badeii,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria  &c. 

In  those  countries  of  Germany  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  mentioned.  Freemasonry  underwent  the  most 
varied  fluctuations  of  fate.  Besides  the  transformations 
which  were  continually  taking  place  within  the  lodges, 
there  were  the  political  changes,  such  as  the  division 
of  the  German  Empire,  manifold  dynastic  revolutions, 
and  the  inevitable  transitions  accompanying  them.  In 
one  state,  Austria,  the  Craft  was,  during  this  period, 
completely  repressed  and  abolished. 

Baden.  When  in  1785  an  electoral  decree  was  issued 
prohibiting  all  secret  meetings-  in  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, in  which  Mannheim  was  at  that  time  included^ 
the  brethren  suspended  their  operations.  In  1805  a  new 
lodge  was  opened,  when  things  looked  brighter,  and 
the  first  meeting  was  Oct.  14,  in  the  house  of  Br.  Karl 
von  Dalberg,  Bart.,  which  lodge  in  the  following  year, 
received  the  name  of  "Karl  zur  EintracM' .'■)  It  was 
considered   too   hazardous  to   become   subordinate   to  a 


1)  See,  Burmann,  Mr.  Archiv.     Mannheim,  1809,  Page  47  &c. 
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superior  masonic  power  at  a  distance,  therefore  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  Grand  Orient  of  Baden.  The 
Mannheim  Lodge  assumed  this  form,  and  all  the  lodges 
then  in  Baden  acknowledged  the  new  superior  power 
most  readily,  as  did  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  in 
1807,  which  likewise  handed  over  her  ritual  to  them. 
Prince  Karl  of  Ysenburg  was  chosen  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Orient  of  Baden  instituted  the  lodge  "Karl 
und  Stephanie  zur  Harmonie'  in  Mannheim,  Jan.  17, 
1809 ;  a  lodge  in  Bruchsal  worked  under  this  one  too. 

The  lodges  in  Carlsruhe,  Freiburg,  and  Heidelberg, 
entered  into  an  alliance  in  1809  under  the  name  of 
"Grand  Union  of  the  country  of  Baden",  with  a  directory 
io  preside  in  the  lodges  at  stated  intervals,  which  was 
recognized  by  the  Grand  Orient  in  a  fraternal  manner, 
they  "esteeming  freedom  and  unity  above  every  thing". 

Both  communities  worked  peaceably  together  till  the 
year  1813,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Karl  Ludwig  Friedrich 
prohibited  all  secret  societies  whatever.  — 

Bavaria.  In  Bavaria,  unfortunately  the  Illuminati  were 
the  cause  that  Freemasonry  was  oppressed.  After  the 
publishing  of  the  electoral  edict  in  the  year  1784,  the 
lodge  "Theodor  zum  guten  Rath"  in  Munich,  immediately 
issued  a  circular  epistle  to  all  its  members,  and  all  the 
lodges,  wherein  1)  she  defended  herself  against  the  false 
accusations  spread  abroad  about  her,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  her  operations  suspended.  From  this  time  for- 
ward there  was  no  lodge  in  Bavaria,  till  in  1806 — 10 
the  Prussian  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  to- 
gether with  the  free  imperial  city  of  Nurnberg,^)  fell  to 


1)  See    this   verbatim   in    "Vienna   Journal   for   Freemasonry"  I,  3. 
Page  245. 

2)  Concerning  the    occurrences    in   Nurnberg  see:    Geist,   history  of 
the  lodge  "Joseph  zur  Einigkeit"  in  Niirnberg  from  1761 — 1861. 
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the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  lodges  then  and  there 
existing,  were  tolerated  under  certain  conditions;  go- 
vernment officials  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  initiated. 
A  rescript  of  the  royal  General  Land-commissariat  in 
Franconia,  of  the  year  1807,  forbade  all  correspondence 
with  foreign  lodges,  which  in  spite  of  the  mild  way  in 
which  the  decree  was  carried  out,  was  the  cause  of  the- 
lodge  of  Anspach  withdrawing  from  her  connection  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  "zu  den  drei  Weltkugelri'  in  Berlin, 
but  was  by  this  latter  constituted  provincial  lodge  of 
Franconia,  under  the  name  of  "Anacharsis  zum  erhabenen 
Zwech"  This  as  well  as  many  other  Franconian  lodges 
(Pappenheim,  Rentweinsdorf)  were  dissolved  in  the  course 
of  time. 

The  Lodge  "zur  Sonne"  in  Bayreuth,  which  be- 
longed to  the  strict  observance,  had,  when  the  town  was- 
under  Prussian  dominion,  in  1800,  joined  the  Grani 
Lodge  "Royal  York"  in  Berlin,  and  was,  by  this  latter, 
made  into  a  Provincial  Grand  lodge,  Graf  von  Giech, 
Pr.  Grand  Master.  It  was  under  this  form  that  she,, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  accepted  Fessler's  rite,  and  his 
design  of  a  constitution,  (fundamental  convention  and 
statutes).  The  book  of  laws  of  the  provincial  Grand 
lodge  was  revised  in  1810 — 11.  At  that  time,  the  lodge 
in  Hof,  one  in  Furth,  and  the  St.  John's  lodge  "Eleusis 
zur  Verschwiegenheii'  in  Bayreuth,  were  the  only  ones^ 
belonging  to  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge. 

Saxony.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  lodges  in 
Saxony  free  and  independent  of  the  influence  of  foreign 
Grand  lodges,  and  unite  them  more  closely  together,. 
Br.  von  Brand,  an  attorney  in  Saxony,  invited  the 
Saxon  lodges  to  a  convention,  in  1805,  where  an  agree- 
ment was  come  to,  upon  the  groundwork  of  the  union.*) 


1)  Vide,    the  speech    of  the   deputy   Grand  Master,   Br.   O.  L. sEid- 
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But  suoeess  did  not  immediately  crown  their  efforts,  for 
it  was  not  until  1811,  that  they  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject, and  that  was  at  a  general  meeting  in  Dresden, 
where  the  representatives  of  twelve  different  lodges  were 
present.  The  most  important  points  discussed,;  were  to 
the  effect,  that  all  idea  of  developing  a  conformity  in 
the  systems  and  rituals  of  the  lodges  thus  united,  must 
be  quite  set  aside,  that  only  the  Masonry  of  St.  John 
would  be  acknowledged,  that  under  these  conditions,  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  whole  country  should  be  constructed, 
composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  lodges  and  fin9,lly, 
that  this  result  should  be  submitted  to  the  Minister,  re- 
questing him,  in  confidence,  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  King.  Augustus  the  upright,  that  prince,  who  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  a  man  of  honor,  permitted  Free- 
masonry an  unexampled  amount  of  toleration. 

The  choice  of  officials  for  the  new  community  fell 
out  thus:  Br.  von  Rackwitz  (first  steward  of  the  kit- 
chen) Grand  Master;  Br.  von  Zeschau  (Lieutenant  ge- 
neral) Dep.  Grand  Master;  Br.  Winkler,  Grand  Secre- 
tary for  the  correspondence.  It  was  decided  that  Schroe- 
der's  ritual  should  be  the  model  on  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  should  work.  Sept.  27,  1811,  the  fundamental 
treaty  was  discussed  and  adopted. 

As  great  freedom  was  permitted  in  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  the  work  in  the  lodges ,  those  at.  Freiberg 
and  Chemnitz  retained  the  rite  of  Fessler,  while  th© 
Lodge  in  Bautzen  works  according  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
"Zu,  den  drei  Weltkugeln"  in  Berlin,  under  which  it 
was  placed,  both  with  regard  to  its  ritual  and  teaching. 

By  degrees  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  lodges  joined 
the  union,  with  the  exception  of  the  lodge  of  "'Minerva 


mann,   at  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Saxony.    "Frei- 
maureT'Zeilung"  1862,  No.  1. 
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zu  den  3  Pahnen"  in  Leipzig,  which  even  to  this  day  is 
isolated.  The  Lodge  "Balduin  zur  Linde'  in  Leipzig 
soon  quitted  the  union,  and  has  remained  ever  since 
independent  and  self  reliant,  as  did  afterwards  also 
those  lodges  in  the  territories  allotted  to  Prussia,  Gorlitz, 
Guben  &c.,  which  in  consequence  of  the  well  known 
deed  of  monopoly  were  compeUed  to  join  one  of  the 
three  Prussian  Grand  Lodges. 

Austria.  We  have  followed  up  Freemasonry  in  Austria, 
to  that  point,  when  she  founded  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  country.  She  was  the  general  centre  of  all 
Austrian  lodges,  being  composed  of  all  their  different 
representatives,  having  her  regular  meetings  once  in  six 
months,  whilst  the  provincial  lodges  under  her  held*) 
their  sittings  every  quarter,  and  the  district  lodges 
every  week.  All  the  proceedings  were  constitutionally 
decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 

The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  ihe  most 
fortunate  period  for  Freemasonry  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. This  enlightened  monarch,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arguments  used  against  it,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  prohibit  the  Brotherhood;  only,  he  penned  a  cabinet 
injunction  with  his  own  hand,  dated  Dec.  1,  1785,  that 
lodges  should  be  alone  constructed  in  the  capital  towns 
of  his  empire,  and  not  more  than  three  in  each  town; 
further,  that  the  list  of  members,  the  days  of  meeting, 
the  names  of  the  Masters  of  the  Lodges,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  ministerial  depai-tment/ 
but  that  all  governments  be  admonished  to  grant  all 
due  reception,  protection,  and  freedom  to  Freemasonry. 
This  assurance  of  the  Imperial  favor  Avas  received  by 
the  Brethren  with  great  joy;  many  people  of  note  joined 
the   fraternity.     In   pursuance   of  this   order,  out  of  the 


1)  See  "Vienna  Journal  for  Freemasons"  III.  1.  Page  193  &c. 
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eight  Vienna  lodges  then  existing,  two  new  ones  were 
formed,  one  bearing  the  name,  "sur  neugekronten 
Hqffinung"  the  other  "zur  Wahrheit".  The  lodges  "zur 
Bestdndighei^'  and  "zum  heiligen  Joseph"  discontinued 
their  operations  entirely.  .  The  two  first  named  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  their  jna- 
sonic  duties,  and  the  good  effects  of  their  active  exer- 
tions were  visible  on  all  sides;  it  was  they,  who  origi- 
nated that  most  excellent  of  masonic  periodicals  the 
"Vienna  Journal  for  Freemasons",  which  spread  its  in- 
tellectual light  in  all  directions,  in  a  thousand  copies 
every  time  it  was  edited;  splendid  traits  of  magna- 
nimity, of  cheerful  sacrifice,  and  active  support  of  the 
poor  and  the  destitute,  have  been  related  to  us  of  the 
Vienna  lodges,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Prague. ') 

When  Joseph  II.  ceased  to  exist,  the  star  of  their 
prosperity  died  out  likewise.  Under  the  government  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  at  that  time  of  general  mistrust 
against  the  confederation,  there  were  in  Vienna  some 
members  of  an  anti-masonic  Propaganda,  Professor  Hof- 
mann,  formerly  a  Mason,  at  their  head,  who  tried  to 
throw  as  much  odium  upon  the  institution  as  possible; 
Francis  II.  caused  all  tjie  lodges  in  Austria  to  be  abo- 
lished. To  ensure  that  his  command  was  obeyed,  an 
especial  enactment  of  April  23,  1801,  required  that  each 
civil  officer  of  each  district,  should  bind  himself  by 
oath  not  to  belong  to  any  secret  society  whatever,  and 
never  to  be  induced  under  any  pretext  to  visit  one. 

The  lodges  in  the  Netherlands  did  not  belong  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Austria. 

Westphalia,     When  Wcstphalia  had  been  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  under  the  dominion  _  of  Hieronymus  Napoleon, 


1)   See,  L.  c.  2  and  III.  1 ,   as   also   "Lewis ,    Geschichte  der   Frei- 
mawrerei  in  Oesterreich ;  Vienna,  1861",  P.  32  etc. 
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a  Grand  Lodge  was  constructed  for  this  kingdom  in 
Cassel,  but  on  account  of  the  political  events  which 
occurred  in  1813,  was  again  dissolved. 

HanoTer.  While  the  French  held  sway  in  Germany,, 
the  English  provincial  Grand  lodge  and  the  Lodge 
"Friedrich  zum  weissen  Pferde"  suspended  operations  in 
Hanover;  nor  did  the  brethren  there  take  any  active 
share  in  a  French  lodge  "Reunion  des  amis",  which  in 
1803  was  established  in  that  place.*)  When  the  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  in  1806,  the  lodge 
"zum  Schwarzen  Bar"  joined  the  Grand  National  Mother 
Lodge  in  Berlin,  but  only  for  a  time,  that  by  obeying 
the  Prussian  edict  the  works  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  all  their  brilliant  success,  and  this  they  were 
most  liberally  allowed  to  do.  In  1809,  their  connection 
was  again  broken  off. 

In  1807,  the  Lodge  "Friedrick  zum  weissen  Pferde" 
again  opened  their  Temple  and  celebrated  their  St.  John's 
festival  in  1808,  with  their  newly  elected  Master  Count 
von  Kielmansegge  in  the  Chair. 

When  Hanover  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  and  intercourse  with  England 
was  rendered  a  difficult  matter,  the  provincial  lodge 
joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg,  after  having 
before  this  accepted  the  rite  of  Schroder. 


1)  See    "Freemasonry  in  0.  of  HanoTer*'.     H.  1859.     Page  37   etc. 
Page  60  etc. 
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E.   Freemasonry  in  the  North. 

a)    Belgium. 

Freemasonry  was  much  oppressed  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  much  enmity  was  manifested  towards 
lier,  yet  in  all  her  many  vicissitucles,  we  find  in  1785, 
.16  lodges  working  under  the  united  Provincial  lodge, 
which  did  not  join  the  Vienna  Grand  lod'ge,  arid  among 
these  sixteen  there  was  one  in  Antwerp,  four  in  Brussels, 
and  three  in  Gent.  The  oldest  of  these  was  the  lodge 
la  parfaite  Union  at  Mons,  founded  in  1721,  then  sus- 
pended, and  again  revived  once  more.  The  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  of  Jan.  9,  1 786,  vouchsafed  some 
degree  of  toleration  to  the  lodges,  but  that  only  on 
condition  of  their  confining  themselves  to  the  principal 
towns  in  the  provinces.  In  consequence  of  thie,  most  of 
the  lodges  had  to  cease  their  operations;  many  brethren 
withdrew  entirely,  as  it  was  thought,  the  Emperor  wished 
to  make  use  of  the  fraternity  to  carry  out  his  own  poli- 
tical designs,  and  especially  by  their  means  to  Germa- 
•nise  the  Netherlands.  The  lodges  were  at  that  period 
composed  of  the  Elite  of  the  nation  *);  the  liberal  party 
were  largely  represented;  amongst  others  we  read  the 
names  of  the  Dukes  of  Aremberg  and ,  of  Ursel,  and  the 
Count  La  Mark,  as  belonging  to  the  institution.  As  the 
demeanor  of  the  Brethren  was  very  patriotic  and  liberal, 
in  May  1786  Joseph  11.  abolished  all  the  lodges  in  Bel- 
gium, with  the  exception  of  thijee.  Some  however,  con- 
tinued to   exist  in  secret,   the  Lodge  of  Frhres  Riunis, 


i)  See    Cordier,    Histoire  de  I'Ordre  Maf.  en  Belgique,    p.  502   and 
523  etc. 
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for'  instance,  and  two  in  Mens.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  all  masonic  efforts  whatever 
were  strictly  interdicted.  The  storm  which  then  burst 
over  the  country  was  not  favorable  to  Freemasonry. 
The  two  lodges  at  Mens  again  recommenced  operations 
in  1798;  and  also  several  lodges  belonging  to  the  Grand, 
Orient  de  France  did  the  same,  about  this  time.  There 
was  no  chance  of  the  re-opening  of  an  independent 
Grand  Lodge  during  French  dominion,  and  for  this 
reason  the  few  lodges  still  remaining,  united  themselves 
to  the  Grand  Orient. 

It)    Uolland. 

It  was  completely  in  keeping  with  the  national 
character  of  the  Dutch,  that  those  innovations  and  dis- 
putes about  systems,  which  were  rife  everywhere  else, 
scarcely  intruded  into  the  Freemasonry  of  Holland.  At 
first  the  'lodges  remained  faithful  to  the  rite  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  only  some  years  later 
did  they  accept  the  four  higher  degrees  of  French  Scotch 
Masonry. 

In  ]798,  Br.  von  Boetzelaar,  in  this,  the  last  year 
of  his  life  (he  had  Nov.  13,  1784,  celebrated  the  25th- 
anniversary  of  his  National  Grand  Mastership),  determined 
to  lay  a  new  Statute  book  before  the  Brethren,  which 
May  28,  did  actually  take  place.  *)  In  pursuance  of  the 
laws  therein  prescribed,  the  Grand  Lodge  only  accepted 
the  three  symbolic  degrees,  while  the  foui-  high  degrees 
were  under  a  Grand  Chapter,  who  were  to  be  entrusted 
with  their  distribution.  -»-  In  the  same  year,  Br.  Baron 
J.  van  Teylingen  was  elected  Grand  Master.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  number  of  the  lodges  was  increased 

1)  See  Rebold,   Hisloire  etc  ,  p.  179,  and  "Latomia",  Vol.  II,  p.  186. 
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both  in  tbe  country  itself,  and  in  their  colonies,  "  In 
1 801,  it  first  occurred  in  Holland,  that  a  lodge  {La  Bien 
Aim&e  at  Amsterdam)  held  a  meeting  in  the  presence 
of  ladies;  on  June  10,  1810,  the  Grand  Lodge  forbid 
any  further  lodges  of  adoption. 

-  To  render  ineffectual  the  frequent  accusations  which 
were  being  brought  up,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Holland 
offered  a  prize  of  fifty  Dutch  ducats  to  any  one  who 
should  compose  the  best  answer  to  the  libellous  writings 
of  Baruel,  Robison,  &c.  A  contradiction  however  had 
before  this  .  been  published  by  the  privy  counsellor 
Mounier  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  "Upon  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  philosophers,  Freemasons,  and  Illuminati 
on  the  French  Revolution"  in  the  year  1801,  in  German 
and  French,  edited  by  Cotta.  In  this  writing  all  accu- 
sations had  met  with  complete  contradiction. 

In  1804,  Br.  C.  G,  Bylefeld  was  appointed  Grand 
Master,  Br.  Bosquet  succeeded  him  in  1810,  and  Br. 
S.  W.  Barnaart  in  1812. 

In  1808  a  disagreeable  dispute  had  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  some  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  dignitaries  in  the  Lodge  Union  Royale,  in  the  Hague, 
and  which  were  ihe  cause  of  their  being  excommuni- 
cated from  the  fraternity;  but  the  quarrel  was  at  length 
happily  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of  the  provincial 
lodge  of  Hamburg  and  Lower  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Dutch  brethren  erected  a  beautiful  and  noble 
memorial  of  philanthropy  and  beneficence,  by  founding 
an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Amsterdam,  which  was 
completed  at  the  expense  of  the  four  lodges  in  that 
town,  without  any  contribution  from  the  municipality. 
Br.  WiUiam  Holtrop,  a  bookseller,  and  Grand  Orator 
of  the  Grand  lodge  since  1792',  and  W.  Master  of  the 
lodge  La  GharitS  in  Amsterdam,  assisted  by  his  deputy. 
Professor -Vrolick,    gave  the  first  impetus  to  this   good 
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work.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Dutch 
brethren,  that  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  practice 
the  duty  of  benevolence,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  did  very  much  for  the  alleviation  of  those 
in  want  and  misery. 

When  Holland  was  united  to  the  French  Empire, 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France  sought  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  her  jurisdiction.  *)  She  had  founded  two  lodges  in 
Amsterdam,  and  these  two  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
recognising  those  lodges  long  previously  estabUshed 
there,  until  they  were  acknowledged  by.  the  Grand 
Orient,  and  again  these  older  lodges  did  the  like, 
because  the  two  more  recently  formed,  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Holland.  The  Grand 
Orient  continued  in  its  course  of  opposition,  citing  the 
so-called  right  of  district,  as  a  warrant  for  its  proceed- 
ings; asserting,  that  in  each  kingdom  the  fraternity 
only  acknowledged  one  single  Grand  Orient,  and  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Hague  ceased  to  exist,  when 
Holland  was  embodied  into  the  French  empire;  but 
that  the  Dutch  lodges  were  at  liberty,  regularly  to  con- 
stitute themselves  by  permitting  their  warrant  to  be 
revised.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Holland  answered,  March 
21,  1812,  in  a  very  becoming  manner,  to  this  indictment, 
by  maintaining  her  independence,  and  declaring  that 
her  right  to  continue  to  exist,  was  derived  from  the 
past;  all  political  convulsions  had  passed  over  her,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  behind,  and  the  order  of  her  Grand 
Masters  had  never  once  been  interrupted.  Thus  far  had 
matters  proceeded,  when  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  year  1814. 

We  will  in  conclusion  mention,  upon  the  authority 
of  Kloss   (L.  c,  page  530),  one  more   order,   "Jonathan 


1)  Eebold,  L.  c,  p.  180,   and  Kloss,  France,  I,  p.  557. 
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and  David",  whose  statutes  and  formulas  appeared  in 
1773,  and  are  drawn  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
Roman  Catholics.  This  Order  still  existed  in  Amster- 
dam in  1791.  In  its  form  it  has  no  connection  with 
Freemasonry,  and  from  the  fifth  degree  the  name  of 
Confririe  Jesu  was  attached;  the  Pope  was  the  head 
of  the  fraternity,  and  a  Vicarius  had  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  Holland.  The  superior  of  the  interior  was 
called  the  superior  Vicarius  (in  the  Swedish  system 
Vicarius  Salomonis),  who  equally  with  the  Pope  was 
regarded  as  Christ's  vicegerent. 

"One  might  imagine"  —  remarks  Kloss  —  "that 
the  Order  of  Jonathan  and  David  was  the  one  and  only 
means,  especially  employed  for  proselytising  in  Holland. 
But  then  we  have  besides:  Songs  of  the  order  of  St. 
Peter,  with  a  title,  page  pubHshed  in  1781,  which  even 
in  the  smallest  details,  refers  to  Eome  and  the  papacy. 
A  more  recent  alliance  formed  in  Holland,  but  which 
must  be,  mentioned  here,  was  that  of  the  Maatschappy 
of  Voorzichtigheid,  which  existed  even  at  the  period  of 
the  erection  of  the  Batavian  Eepublic,  and  must  have 
been  one  of  the  multitudinous  forms  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Vicarius^  were  employed  as  traps  to 
facilitate  proselytism. 

c)  Denmark. 

In  1792,  the  Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse,  Danish 
Field  Marshal  and  governor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  under 
the  government,  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  lodges 
with  the  title  of  Grand  Master,  and  through  him  Free- 
masonry in  Denmark  was  foimally  and  officially  recog- 
nised by  an  order  in  council  from  the  King  Christian  VII. 
on  Nov.  2,  of  that  year.  The  sole  restriction  it  con- 
tained was,   that  only  such  lodges  could  be  regarded  as 

Findel,  History  of  FreemasoDry,  32 
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regular  and  under  government  protection,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  Landgrave  as  their  superior. 

Under  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  prince,  the 
system  of  the  "Knights  of  benevolence"  was  introduced, 
which  was  included  in  the  Wilhelmshad  Convention.*) 
From  written  reports  we  learn  that  the  Lodge  "Zoro- 
hahd  zum  Nordstern"  in  Copenhagen,  was  opened  May 
30,  1785,  under  the  new  system  of  working,  introduced 
by  Captain  Moth.  This  continued  to  be  used  tiU  the 
year  1855.  The  highly  esteemed  masonic  author.  Bishop 
Munter,  who  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  history  of 
the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  belonged  to  the  Lodge 
just  mentioned  above. 

Besides  the  actual  business  of  the  lodges,  the  society 
of  the  Chain,  a  sort  of  adoptive  Freemasonry,  which 
arose  in  Denmark,  between  the  years  1780  and  1790, 
claimed  very  much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
fraternity,  for  this  benevolent  institution  maintained 
almost  single-handed  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  m 
Copenhagen. 

d)    Sweden. 

When  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermanland,  bom  Oct.  7, 
1748,  died  Feb.  5,  1818,  was  Grand  Master,  the  rage 
for  secret  alliances  became  so  much  the  fashion  fostered 
by  the  Duke's  love  for  secrets  and  mysteries,  that  the 
brethren  suffered  considerably  under  the  influence  of 
these  misty  appearances.  Notwithstanding  the  light 
pretended  to  be  diffused  by  the  so-called  high  degrees 
of  the  Swedish  system,  yet  the  Vtcarius  Salomonis  does 
not  seem  to  have  attained   any  very  satisfactory  know- 


1)  See    Altenh.  Zeitsclirift  f.  Freimaurerei.     1823.      Page  435.   — 
Also  "Die  Bauhutta",  1859,  page  341. 
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ledge  from  it ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  certainly 
have  lent  such  a  willing  ear  to  swindlers  like  Bjorn-! 
ram  and  Boheman.  The  former  had  made  a  dupe  of 
Gustavus  III.,  who  permitted  Bjornram  to  introduce 
his  magic  art  ').  Count  Oxenstjerna  expressed  his 
opinion  of  him,  in  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge,  in  the 
following  manner:  "He  seldom  attended  our  meetings, 
he  remained  alone,  in  his  silent  abode,  where  unnoticed 
he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  his  secret  art,  and 
very  rarely  did  he  confide  even  to  his  intimate  friends 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  agitating  as  he  did, 
questions  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  philosophy  and_ 
soaring  into  the  regions  of  the  occult  sciences." 

Charles  Ad.  Boheman,  born  in  1770,  at  Jonkoping, 
had  come  over  to  Germany  in  1790,  as  private  secretary 
to  a  traveller,  and  only  returned  thence  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  large  inheritance  in  his  native  country,  Den- 
mark 2),  where  he  lived  in  great  splendor,  and  per- 
formed many  charitable  deeds.  The  Duke  Charles  of 
Siidermanland,  who  longed  to  hear  secrets  relating  to 
the  higher  degrees,  honored  him  with  his  confidence, 
therefore  Boheman  came  to  Stockholm  in  1802,  where 
he  had  the  title  of  Court  Secretary  bestowed  on  him, 
and  initiated  the  Duke  and  many  statesmen  of  distinc- 
tion into  his  secret  society.  It  was  thought,  the  young 
King  would  be  entangled  in  his  net ,  ,  and  such  a  result 
would  most  assuredly  have  exercised  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  him,  and  have  been  a  general  misfortune 
to  the  country.  Boheman  was  therefore  imprisoned  in 
1803,  his  papers  were  seized,  nominally,  for  his  having 
interfered  in  political  afi^airs.     Being  banished  his  coun- 


1)  See  more  minute  particulars  in  "Latomia",  Vol.  VII,  page  180  etc. 

2)  See  "Latomia",  Vol.  VII,  page  184  and  ^'AUgimeines  Handbuch 
der  Freimaurerei" ,  Volume  I,  page  117. 
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try,  he  wandered  back  to  Germany.  In  1812,  we  hear 
of  him  endeavoring  to  found  a  Lodge  in  Pyrmont,  but 
after  this  nothing  certain  is  known  about  him.  In  an 
official  document,  published  in  1803,  it  is  stated  he  con- 
fessed that  partly  from  self-interested  motives,  and  partly 
from  a  love  of  power,  he  had  become  an  impostor. 

In  honor  of  the  marriage  of  King  Gustavus  VI., 
who  in  1793  had  been*  made  a  Mason,  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  country  gave  a  feast  to  the  poor. 

A  more  important  event,  and  one  which  proved  a 
great  matter  of  rejoicing  was,  that  in  1799,  a  union  was 
brought  about  between  the  Grand  lodges  of  Sweden  and 
England,  and  mutual  representatives  were  appointed, 
and  this  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  former  sent 
through  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Baron  SUverhjelm, 
dated  Jan.  24,  1798,  to  express  to  the  English  Grand 
Lodge,  the  "sincere  esteem"  of  their  northern  sister. 

In  1809  the  Duke  of  Siidermanland  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1811  he  delivered  over  to  his  adopted 
son  and  successor,  Charles  John  (Bernadotte)  the  ham- 
mer of  office,  and  at  the  same  time  he  founded  the 
order  of  Charles  XIIT.,  May  27,  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  deed  *)  of  constitution,  to  do  honor  to 
those  virtues,  which  are  not  prescribed  by  law,  and 
which  are  seldom  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
The  statutes  exacted  that  this  order,  the  distinctive 
clJaracteristics  of  which  were  to  be  worn  openly,  should 
only  be  communicated  to  Freemasons;  and  therefore 
it  formed  the  highest  degree  of  Swedish  Freemasonry. 
The  reigning  King  was  always  to  be  the  Master  of  the 
Order,   and   besides  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the 


1)  See   the  statutes   in  the  Altenb.  Journal  for  Freemasons.     Vol.  I. 
Par^  I.     1812.     Page  127  etc. 
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order  could  only  consist  of  27  secular,  and  three  eccle- 
siastical members.  It  is  scarcely  necessa.ry  to  observe, 
that  this  order  was  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor, 
but  had  no  trace  of  the  spirit  of  Freemasonry  in  it.*)  Char- 
les XIII.  remained  an  active  and  zealous  member  of 
the  order,  and  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  degrees,  al- 
ways took  the  lead. 

e)  Poland. 

The  Grand  Lodge  just  established,  had  soon  a  very 
sad  loss  to  deplore",  viz :  the  death  of  their  Grand  Master 
Andrew  Mocranowski.  Nov.  26,  1784,  a  funeral  lodge 
was  arranged,  on  which  occasion  his  portrait,,  which  was 
a  present  from  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  exhibited.^) 
Count  Felix  Potocki  was  installed  Grand  Master  in  his 
place,  Feb.  2,  1785,  which  dignity  was  confirmed  to  him 
in  the  following  year,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Lodges.  While  he  was  in  office,  a  re- 
presentative was  sent  to  the  Convention  of  the  Philale- 
thes  in  Paris,  and  the  establishment  of  lodges  of  adoption 
was  agreed  upon;  the  sovereign  Master,  the  superior 
power  in  the  Interior  Grand  Orient  of  the  high  degrees, 
separated  itself.  Feb.  19,  1785,  from  the  symbolic  and 
provincial  lodges;  two  lodges  (at  Dubno  and  Cracow) 
were  constituted,  and  connected  themselves  more  intimate- 
ly with  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Naples,  England,  and 
France.  When  in  1788  the  re-elected  Grand  Master  F. 
Potocki  resigned  his  office,  Prince  Casimir  Sapieha,  at 
that  time  marshal  of  the  Lithuanian  confederation,  was 
chosen   in   his  stead.    But  the  imperial  diet  prevented 


1)  Concerning  the  decorations    worn    and    the   initiation   of  Knights, 
see  "Latomia"  Vol.  VII.  Page  190  and  191. 

2)  Lenning,  Encylc,  III.  Page  110. 
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him  from  sharing  actively  in  the  work  of  the  lodges^ 
and  other  zealous  brethren  were  likewise  hindered  fronb 
maintaining  the  order,  and  the  members  of  various  lod- 
ges were  very  dejected  at  the  melancholy  occurrences 
in  their  native  land  in  1792,  and  their  zeal  in  the  good 
cause  began  to  abate,  therefore  the  lodges  were  dissolv- 
ed in  1794,  when  Poland  was  divided  between  the  three 
great  powers.  From  this  time  forward  Freemasonry  was 
principally  disseminated  in  the  Prussian  portion  of  Poland, 
and  several  doughter  lodges  were  there  founded  by  the 
three  Grand  Lodges  of  Berlin.  In  1807,  when  the  newly 
organized  Dukedom  of  Warsaw  was  again  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  Saxony,  the  aspect  of  Masonry  likewise 
suffered  an  alteration.  Several  new  lodges  were  con- 
stituted by  the  Grand  Orient  de  France^  March  22,  1810, 
the  provincial  lodge  of  "Catharine  of  the  Northstar",  and 
subsequently  also  the  Grand  Orient  of  Poland,  were 
solemnly  re-opened  by  the  last  deputy  Grand  Master, 
Lewis  Gutakowski.  In  the  following  year,  Jan.  30,  1811, 
lie  was  elected  Grand  Master,  which  office  he  exercised 
but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  in  December.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded in  1 812,  Stanislaus  K.  Potocki,  as  Grand  Master. 
—  Unfortunately  political,  events  caused  masonic  opera- 
tions to  be  again  suspended;  Jan.  30,  1813,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  all  Lodges,  including  the  Grand  Lodge 
itself,  were  to  be  regarded  as  closed,  until  further  infor- 
mation should  be  transmitted. 


f)  Russia. 

In  Russia,  at  this  period,  and  even  later,  all  possible 
rites  were  practised :  the  Swedish,  the  strict  Observance, 
the  Melesino,  and  the  so-styled  ancient  English.  At  the 
head  of  the  lodges  of  the  Swedish  rite  was  Prince  Gaga- 
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rin:  in  the  Englisli  Provincial  lodge,  Prince  Yelaguin 
was  Grand  Master. 

A  few  years  before  1790  *),  the  prospects  of  Freema- 
sonry in  this  country,  assumed  a  very  dismal  appearance. 
Besides  the  divisions  and  intricacies  in  the  interior  of 
the  lodges,  and  the  absence  of  aU  unity,  there  were 
apprehensions  of  disturbances  from  without,  which  threat- 
ened the  interruption  of  all  active  operations.  The 
events  in  France,  and  the  many  adverse  controversial 
writings  at  that  time  published  upon  Freemasonry,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Empress  Catharine  JJ..,  and  she 
considered  it  advisable,  to  make  known  to  those  around 
her,  that  she  did  not  approve  of  masonic  meetings.  Upon 
which,  though  no  express  prohibition  emanated  from  her, 
the  Lodges  were  closed,  but  with  the  privity  of  the  po- 
lice, an  administrative  power  was  appointed,  as  it  was 
hoped  all  the  time,  that  the  ill-will  manifested  would  be 
of  no  long  duration.  The  lodge  "Apollo"  in  St.  Peters- 
burg worked  on  in  silence  till  1797,  and  after  this  date, 
united  her  members  twice  a  year,  at  the  feast  6i  St. 
John,  and' at  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  their  fopm- 
dation.  The  Lodge  "of  charitableness",  (afterwards  call- 
ed "the  crowned  Pelican")  likewise  arranged  nieetings 
among  her  members,  without  working  regularly. 

When  Paul  I.  mounted  the  throne,  the  brethren 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  fraternity  would  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  to  work  again  as  heretofore,  for  during 
his  travels  he  had  given  umistakable  proofs  of  his 
favorable  inclination  to  their  Order.  H^  had  especially, 
through  the  Marshal  von  Modem,  signified  his  approba- 


1)  WIb  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
"history  of  Freeinasonry^in  Enssia",  in  a  pamphlet,  by  Br.  A.  F.  Polick, 
chairman  of  the  lodge  ,.zu  den  drei  Sternen"  in  Eostook,  and  Leaning's 
Encycl.  "Russia"      See  also  "Latomia".     Vol.  13.  Page  150  etc. 
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tion  of  the  lodges  in  Courland.  Indeed,  in  Moscow, 
after  his  coronation,  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  of  the 
most  eminent  Masons,  at  which  he  was  himself  present, 
and  wherein  the  question,  as  to  the  expediency  of  re- 
opening the  lodges,  was  agitated.  Many  and  various 
were  the  opinions;  the  Kussian  brethren  were  in  favor 
of  the  movement,  but  the  Provincial  deputy  W.  von 
Ungern-Sternberg,  and  a  few  other  brethren,  remember- 
ing former  events ,  opposed  it.  This  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Emperor  therefore  determined  that,  for 
the  preserit,  the  Lodges  were  to  remain  closed,  until 
more  favorable  circumstances  should  warrant  their  being 
opened  by  the  above-named  brother.  The  Emperor 
added:  "Only  write  to  me  quite  in  a  brotherly  way, 
and  without  any  ceremony",  and  then  he  embraced  each 
one  separately,  and  gave  him  the  customary  shake  of 
the  hand. 

But  for  a  motion  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  Freemasonry, 
there  did  not  seem  any  hope,  for  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, a  prohibition  was  issued  against  the  Fraternity, 
and  that  without  any  adequate  cause,  as  there  was  not 
any  lodge  in  active  working  order. 

Reinbeck  explains  *)  this  riddle  by  saying,  that  the 
Emperor  was  won  over  by  Count  Lithar  to  the  Maltese 
and  their  order,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  issue  the 
prohibition,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  check  the 
progress  of  Freemasonry.  But  Polick  is  of  a  different 
opinion ,  and  thinks  this  is  doubtftd ,  and  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  if 
we  consider  the  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  manifest  in 
the  Emperor. 


1;  Reinbeck,  ''Fluchtige  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise  nach  Moskau 
in  1805. 
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The  prohibition  *^  against  secret  societies  was  renewed 
immediately  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander's  ascending 
the  throne  in  1801,  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  very  mild 
sentiments,  the  brethren  might,  at  any  rate,  hope  to  meet 
with  toleration.  It  was  not  concealed  from  the  authori- 
ties, that  some  of  the  elder  brethren  assembled  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  after  having  first  handed  in 
the  deeds  of  their  order ,  (the  Swedish  system)  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved.  Whether  he  himself  were 
a  Freemason   or  not,  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

In  1807,  some  of  the  brethren  conceived  the  idea  of 
re-opening  the  lodge  "of  the  Pelican",  and  the  following 
year,  the  plan  was  actually  carried  out,  for  one  of  the 
brethren  having  inquired  of  the  minister  of  police,  if  the 
government  would  have  any  objection  to  the  proceeding, 
received  a  favorable  reply.  This  Lodge,  in  which  Prince 
Muskin  Puschkin  was  initiated,  increased  the  mumber 
of  its  members,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  separated  into 
three  lodges,  that  of  "the  crowned  Pelican",  "Elisabeth, 
the  patroness  of  Virtue",  and  "Peter,  the  patron  of  Truth" 
and  the  operations  were  carried  on  in  three  languages, 
(Russian,  German,  and  French). 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  the  Directory  lodge  "Wladimir 
the  maintainer  of  Order"  in  Petersburg  (Swedish  rite)  began 
to  work,  and  soon  afterwards  two  new  French  lodges,  des 
amis  rSunis  and  la  Palesfme,  working  upon  some  French 
Warrants,  were,  at  the  instigation  of  the  government, 
obliged  to  join  the  Great  Directory  lodge  above  mention- 
ed. Their  Grand  Master  was,  from  1811  to  1814,  Br. 
Bober  (a  privy  counsellor)  and  after  him  came  Prince 
Muskin  Puschkin.  A  fundamental  stipulation  at  that  time 
agreed  on,  was  that  all  united  lodges  should  work  only 
in  one  rite,  and  not  permit  any  changes  or  innovations  to 


1)  Polick  L.  0.  Page  22  etc. 
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be  introduced.  After  three  years,  these  relations  towards 
each  other  were  disturbed  by  Br.  Fessler,  wha  arrived 
in  Petersburg  about  that  time,  and  was  the  cause  of  un- 
pleasant divisions,  the  seeds  of  which  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  there  already.  — 


F.    Freemasonry  in  the  South. 

a)   Switzerland. 

Between  the  years  1785  and  1789,  the  credit  of 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France  seemed  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  and  several  lodges  in  French  Switzerland 
joined  it,  as  for  instance  Carouge,  Nyon  &c.,  but  more 
especially  ten  from  Geneva,  because  of  the  divisions, 
which  had  manifested  themselves  in  1786,  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  there.  Those  seven  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  English  rite,  formed  an  independent  Grand  Orient  de 
Genlve  *)  independent  of  the  London  Grand  Lodge.  Al- 
most simultaneously  those  lodges  of  the  Waadtland  which, 
in  1782,  had  been  repressed  by  the  Government  of  Berne, 
recommenced  operations,  and  with  them  too,  the  Direc- 
toire  helv.  roman. 

Political  events,  here  as  elsewhere,  crippled  the 
energies  of  Freemasonry;  the  meetings  were  less  nume- 
rously attended,  many  lodges  formally  discontinued  their 
operations,    and  others    ceased   for   want   of  sympathy. 


1)  See  Astraa,  1849.  The  lecture  of  Zschokke.  Eebold,  Histoire, 
Page  187  etc.  Latomia ,  Vol.  V.  Page  176  etc.,  and  Lenning, 
Encycl. 
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Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  Directoire  helv.  roman  to  do,  but  to  suspend 
their  work  in  1792 ;  the  Scottish  Directory,  under  which 
only  the  lodge  Modestia  in  Zurich  worked,  followed  their 
example  in  1793. 

Thus  then  aU.  masonic  life  in  the  whole  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  period  was  completely  extinguished, 
and  remained  thus  during  the  whole  of  those  stormy 
years  between  1793 — 1803.  In  Geneva  a  few  lodges 
worked  on  uninterruptedly,  as  did  also  the  lodge  la 
bonne  Harmonie  in  Neuenburg,  which  worked  under  the 
Grand  Lodge  "zu  den  drei  Weltkugelri"  in  Berlin. 

Scarcely  had  the  agitated  waves  of  the  revolution 
abated  somewhat  of  their  fury,  when  the  consecrated 
halls  of  the  brethren  of  the  royal  art  were  reopened; 
and  in  that  very  place  whence  in  the  last  century 
persecutions  had  perpetually  commenced  viz:  in  Bern.*) 
The  reason  of  ,this  is  most  likely  the  following,  that 
during  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  by  foreign  troops, 
some  French  officers  founded  three  lodges.  Thus  in 
1803,  the  lodge  "zur  Hoffnung"  was  formed  in  Bern, 
under  a  Fr-ench  constitution,  the  members  of  which 
rapidly  increased,  so  that  in  1805  she  was  joined  by 
one  of  those  lodges  founded  by  French  officers.  In  the 
same  year,  the  lodge  AmitiS  et  PersSvSrance  was  con- 
secrated at  Lausanne. 

When  the  principality  of  Neuenburg  and  the  re- 
public of  Geneva  were  ceded  to  France,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Geneva  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lodges  had  to  place  themselves  under  the  Grand  Orient 
de  France,  which  founded  new  lodges  in  Locle,  Nyon, 
Geneva,  Basel,.  Lausanne,  and  Solothurn.  Besides  these 
there  were  several  in  Waadtland,  which  had  been  form- 


1)  Astraa  for  1856.  Page  187  etc. 
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ed,  without  haviag  any  regular  constitution,  and  on 
this  account  were  uiot  recognised;  these  therefore  joy- 
fully accepted  the  proposal  made  to  them  in  1810  By 
the  lodge  AmitiS  et  Pers&oSrance  in  Lausanne,  to  erect 
an  independent  Grand  Orient,  with  the  name  of  Grand 
Orient  tiational  helvStique  roman.  The  rectified  Scot- 
tish system  of  this  community,  was  a  new  one, 
which  had  been  elaborated  by  Br.  Maurice  Grlaire, 
and  the  only  one,  which  ever  had  a  Swiss  for  its 
author.*) 

Peter  Maurice  Glaire,  born  in  1743,  and  distinguished 
for  the  most  spendid  gifts  both  of  mind  and  intellect, 
had  in  1764,  arrived  at  the  court  of  King  Stanisl.  Ponia- 
towski  in  Poland,  where  he  soon  became  his  most  inti- 
mate friend.  While  Stanislaus  was  king,  he  confided  to 
Glaire  his  most  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Versailles.  To  Freemasonry  in 
Poland,  Glaire  held  out  a  helping  hand,  for  he  assembled 
the  brethren,  and  with  them  he  constructed  a  modified 
Scottish  rite,  having  seven  degrees,  all  of  a  moral  ten- 
dency. In  1788,  on  his  return  to  his  nativetown,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  highest  offices  in  his  Canton,  and 
subsequently  to  the  executive  directory  of  his  native 
country.  In  Paris,  in  which  capital  he  had  formerly 
occupied  the  post  of  ambassador,  he  once  more  defended 
the  rights  of  Switzerland  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
first  Consul.  When  in  1819  Masonry  awoke  to  new  life 
in  Waadtland,  he,  then  at  the  age  of  67,  founded  with 
others  likeminded  with  himself,  the  Grand  Orient  helv, 
roman,  which  adopted  his  rite  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Master,  first  of  all  for  three  years,  then 
in  1813,  for  life.    He  died  May  29,  1819. 


1)  Lenning    write;,,    (after    "Akazienbluthm"    etc.)    Glayre,   Eebold, 
Glaire  and  Zschokke,  L.  c.  Glaise ,  which  must  be  a  fault  of  the  press. 
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In  1809,  the  lodge  of  "vollkommene  Frewndschmft"  in 
Basel,  was  once  more  in  active  operation,  and  in  1811 
joined  the  lodge  of  " Freundschaft  wad  EestandigMit", 
which  worked  under  a  French  constitution.  In  1811, 
there  arose  again  in  Basel  the  directory  of  the  rectified 
Scotch  Masonry,  and  received  the  constitution  and  the 
records  of  the  lodge  in  Zurich,  which  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  1773.  —  The  Swiss  governor,  Br.  Peter  Burkhard, 
was  made  Grand  Master.  By  degrees  several  lodges  in 
German  Switzerland  placed  themselves  under  this  direc- 
tory, first  the  Lodge  "Modestia  cum  Ubertat^',  re-opened 
in  Zurich  in  1811,  and  the  newly-founded  one  of  "TT^7- 
helm  Tell'  in  Aarau,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  was  neccessitated  to  close  its  temple  in  1812, 
but  which,  under  the  appellation  of  "awr  Brudertreu^' , 
again  arose  in  1815. 

b)    Italy. 

The  inquisition,  the  priesthood,  and  the  several  mea- 
sures of  government  were  all  inimical  to  Preemasonry's 
taking  firm  root  in  Italy;  only  during  Napoleon's  domi- 
nion there,  had  the  masonic  operations  undisturbed 
success. 

Lombardy.  As  we  havc  already  mentioned,  in  the  reign, 
of  Joseph  n.,  there  existed  a  provincial  lodge  in  Lom- 
bardy, to  which  however,  there  belonged  only  one  lodge 
in  Milan,  and  another  in  Cremonia.  Both  of  these  had 
to  cease  working,  in  consequence  of  commands  to  that 
effect  from  the  superior  authorities.  Other  lodges  in 
Lombardy  had,  between  the  years  1780—89,  formed  an 
independent  Lombardian  directory  of  the  rectified 
Scottish  rite,  but  which  likewise  had  to  suspend  its 
operations  in  1788.  —  Freemasonry  lifted  up  its  head 
once  more    a    few    years   later.    For   in  1805,    from  a 
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warrant  granted  by  de  Grasse-Tilly,  Pyron,  Renier, 
and  Vidal,  a  Supreme  Conseil  was  organised  in  Milan 
for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Prince  Eugenius,  viceroy  of 
Italy,  accepted  the  33rd.  degree,  and  was  Grand  Sovereign 
commander,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Orient 
of  Italy,  which  was  constructed  June  20,  and  to  which 
was  annexed  a  Qr.and  Orient  de  .la  division  militaire, 
previously  formed  in  Neaples. 

Venice.  In  Venice  and  in  Verona  lodges  were  erected 
in  1772 ;  but  neither  boasted  of  a  long  existence.  In 
1785  the  senate  pubhshed  an  edict  against  the  Freema- 
sons, many  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  banished  the 
country. 

Rome.  Even  in  Rome,  that  seat  of  the  Popes,  whence 
issued  many  a  condemnatory  buU  against  the  fraternity, 
a  lodge  had  been  constructed  bearing  the  name  "Reu- 
nion of  sincere  Brethren",  which  entered  iato  an  alliance 
with  the  Grand  Orient  of  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  lodges.  In  1789,  the  infamous  impostor  Caglios- 
tro  had  come  to  Rome,  been  arrested,  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  which  sentence  had  been  transmuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  clergy  took  occasion  ia  a 
description  of  Cagliostro's  life,  to  paint  Freemasonry  in 
the  most  abominable  colors.  The  Lombardian  lodges 
answered  this  calumny  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  they 
vindicated  Freemasonry  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 
This  writing  soon  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  was 
disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  producing 
a  most  powerful  impression  upon  men's  minds,  especially 
in  Rome.  As  the  Conclave  could  make  no  reply  to  it, 
the  clergy  were  .obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
buying  up  the  copies  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 

Naples  and     It  is  possible  that  some  lodges  worked  here 

Sicily.      jn  secret  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but 

the  members  were  few  in  number,   and  were  in  perpe- 
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tual  apprehension.  When  Italy  was  under  French  rule, 
then  did  Masonry  begin  to  rise.  Joachim  Murat,  king 
of  Naples,  consented  to  the  erection  of  a  Grand  lodge, 
which  was  opened  June  24,  1809,  and  he  himself  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Grand  Master.  When  Napoleon  fell, 
the  persecutions  against  the  Freemasons  were  renewed, 
both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Under 
Murat's  government,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  his 
cognisance  and  co-operation,  a  secret  society  was  origi- 
nated, which  was  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  Freema- 
sonry, because  it  was  often  mistaken  for  her,  or  else 
most  erroneously  considered  as  exactly  similar :  this 
society  was  the  Carbonari  (colliers).  But  neither  in 
aim  nor  in  form,  was  there  anything  in  common  be- 
tween them.  *)  The  Carbonari  had  a  purely  political 
purpose  in  view,  viz:  to  bring  Italy  under  one  sceptre, 
and  free  it  from  a  foreign  yoke,  in  the  language  of  the 
colliers  themselves  "clear  the  forest  of  wolves".  The 
laws  of  the  association  accorded  to  each  individual 
Carbonaro  the  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  worship- 
ging  the  superior  Being,  according  as  his  own  judgment 
and  convictions  suggested  to  him.  The  initiation  was 
performed  with  but  few  ceremonies;  the  countersigns 
were  different  to  those  of  the  Freemasons. 

Even  before  Murat's  downfall  the  association,  which 
had  rapidly  spread,  was  betrayed;  in  1814  strict 
laws  and  violent  persecutions  were  agitated  against  its 
followers,  as  also  against  th^  Freemasons,  by  Pope 
Pius  Vn.,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
inferior  Italian  Princes. 


1)  See  the  "Carbonari"  in  "Latomia".  Vol.  II.  Page  221. 
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c)    Spain. 

Freemasonry  was  mucli  oppressed  in  Spain  till  the 
year  1807.*).  Upon  Joseph  Napoleon's  ascending  titie 
throne,  the  Fraternity,  for  a  time  at  least,  struck  root, 
and  that  so  perceptibly,  that  the  Spanish  lodges  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  1809  a  Grand  National  lodge  was 
founded  in  Madrid,  which,  strange  to  say,  held  its 
meetings  in  the  same  building  as  that  in  which  the  in- 
quisition had  just  been  holding  its  assemblies. 

In  1811,  the  king,  in  his  capacity  of  Grand  com- 
mander, founded  a  Grand  chapter  of  the  higher  de- 
grees ,  which  unfortunately  seem  inseparable  from 
French  Freemasonry.  The  Fraternity  flourished  till  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Nothing  seemed  to  this  king 
of  such  immense  importance  as  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  in  1814,  (May  14)  he  forbade  Free- 
masonry, threatening  aU  those  who  favored  it,  with  the 
severest  punishments  and  persecutions. 

d)   Portugal. 

As  during  former  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  order, 
so  now  likewise,  did  persecutions  continue  to  attend  the 
fraternity.  The  Queen  commanded  the  governor  of. 
Madeira  in  1792,  to  deliver  up  to  the  Holy  Inquisition 
all  Freemasons,  "as  being  the  originators  of  the  French 
Revolution",  which  command  was  punctually  executed.*) 


1)  It  is  true  that  in  1806  a  Grand  lodge,  and  a  Grand  chapter  of 
the  order  of  Herodom  of  Kilwinning  had  been  erected  by  the  Provindal 
Grand  Lodge  of  Eouen,  in  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  Andalusia,  with 
Jacob  Gordon,  as  Grand  Master,  but  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  nothing  is  known. 

2)  See  "Latomia" ,  Bd.  Vin. ,  Page  74  &.  a  translation  out  of  the 
Almanak  do  rito  &o.  antigo  e  ace.  em  Portugal,  5845. 
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But  a  few  succeeded  in  escaping  to  New  York,  where 
they  were  most  kindly  received*  Still  those  in  Portugal 
in  some  sort  , kept  their  ground,  for  though  in  perpetual 
^il^rehension,  and  iti  spite  of  repeated  persecutions  (in 
Oporto,  in  1795,  in  Lisbon,  in  1796)  there  arose  onaiay 
lodges  in  the  land,  as  for  instance  in  Lisbon,  Ooimbra,  &c. 
The  officers  of  foreign  ships  contributed  greatly  to  the 
support  of  Freemasonry  in  Portugal/  by  permitting  ma- 
sonic meetings  and  initiations  to  be  perforkied  on  their 
ships.  The  frigate  "Phonis"  is  especially  pointed  out  as 
■one,  on  board  which,  in  1797  the  lodge  ^'Regeneration" 
was  created,  who  had  for  Chairmen  suoeessiN^ely  the 
Brothers  Pope,  Andr.  Ign.  da  Costa,  and  Jose  Maria 
d'AguIar  Cordova,  and  who  on  her  part  established 
£ve  other  lodges.  Amongst  the  members  were  many 
Portuguese,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  their  talents 
and  their  positions  as  citizens;  the  masonic  superior 
authority  was  composed  of  six  brethren,  who  had  not 
alone  to  conduct  the  labors  of  the  lodges  but  to  guard 
against  persecution,  and  to  hinder  and  weaken  its  evil 
■effects.  Under  the  influence  of  the  committee  (Com- 
missao  do  expediente)  Freemasonry  spread  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Secret  as  were  the  masonic  meetings,  the  brethren 
were  not  always  able  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
Authorities,  especially  as  in  many  instances  perfidy,  and 
the  carelessnes  and  thoughtlessness  of  foreigners  greatly 
a,ided  their  enemies  in  their  search.  The  most  violent 
oppressor  of  the  Masons  in  1800,  was  the  General  Su- 
perintendent Diego  Ign.  de  Pina  Manique.  In  order  to 
escape  his  snares,  it  was  found  necessary,  frequently  to 
change  the  place  of  meeting,  or  one  portion  of  the 
members  had  to  play  at  cards,  and  dance,  whilst  the 
others  were  at  work;  still  even  with  these  precautions, 
concealment  was  not  always  possible,  and  numerous  ar- 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  33 
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rests  took  glace,  especially  in  1806,  many  of  them  upon 
mere  suspicion.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  erected  in  180^,  (according  to  Lenning  in  1800)  and 
Br.  Josi  de  Bampajo,  a  councillor  in  the  upper  judiciary 
court,  (according  to  Lennjng  Br.  Egaz  Moniz)  was 
elected,  Grrapd  Master,  which  office  he  retained  till  1809, 

Ip  the  mean  while  war  had  broken  out  between 
Portugal  and  France.,  In  1807  the  enemy's  troops  under 
tjie  command  of  Genera}  Junot  made  their  public  entry 
into  Lisbon.  A  masonic  deputation,  (amongst  them  Lui? 
de  Sampajo,  the  brother  of  the  Grand  Master)  went  to 
welcome  him  at  his  head  quarters,  and  entreat  him  to 
protect  ^^'r^emasonry.  The  general  received  the  depu- 
tation most  favorably.  But  in  December  of  that  same 
year,  through  the  incautious  political  demonstration  of 
one  of  the  bethren,  the*  good  understanding  which  had 
till  then  existed  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Prench, 
received  a  terrible  blow,  which  was  never  thoroughly 
healed.  In  the  following,  year,  toasts  were  drunk  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  Regent  of ,  Portugal  and  of  the 
National  Guard.  When  General .  Junot  heard  of  this, 
he  ordered  the  Commandant  of  Lisbon  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  like  occurrences  in  future.  From  this  moment 
the  Grand  Lodge  deemed  it  expedient  to  close  their 
sittings;  but  this  period  of  iaaction  cannot  have  been 
of  long  duration,  as  in  1809  the  election  of  a  Grand 
Master  took  place. ,  Brother  Fernando  Romao  d'Atatde 
teioe  was  chosen. 

The  third  invasion  of  the  French  army  under  Ge^ 
neral  Massena  was  followed  by  a  fresh  persecution  of 
Fj-eemasonry.  In  September  1810,  thirty  of  the  most 
^stinguisbed  brethren  in  Lisbon  were  bound  in  chains 
and  taken,  to  the  Azores.  The  activity  o£  the  lodges 
was  by  these  means  much  lessened,  and  yet  many 
Portuguese  officers  were  initiated  about  this  period.    In 
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1812,  J.  A:  de  Macedo  tells  us,  there  were  thirteen 
lodges  in  Lisbon.  The  Mother  Lodge  held  her  meetings 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Vincent  of  Fora. 


G.  America. 

Thci  war  of  Independence,  which  separated  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the  Mother  Country,  and 
made  them  free  and  independent,  was  also  the  cause  of 
the  Grand  Lodges  being  severed  from  the  British  Grand 
Lodge  and  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  After 
the  war  had  ended,  independent  Grand ,  Lodges  were 
formed  in  aU  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  September  1786  in  December  those  of  Georgia  and 
New  Jersey,  in  1787,  New  York,  North  and  South  Ca- 
roUna,  1789  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  1791 
Rhode  Island,  1794  Vermont  &c. 

MassachnBetts.  We  havc  already  so  far  anticipated  the  de- 
velopment of  Freemasonry  in  Massachusetts,  that  we 
have  mentioned  the  union  of  the  two  G;rand  Lodges 
there,  which  re-commenced  work  in  1783.  A  committee 
was  nominated  by  the.  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge, 
Dec.  5,  1791,  to  negotiate  a  complete  union  with  the 
St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to 
the  proposition,  and  likewise  appointed  a  committee.  As 
the  condition  of  Freemasonry  in  Massachusetts  was  any 
thing  but  satisfactory,  and  the  conviction  was  very  ge- 
neral that  the  proposed  union  would  only  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Fraternity,  the  matter  was  soon  happily 
adjusted;  9,s  early  as  March  5,  1792,  the  committee 
were    prepared    with    their  report,    and   the   articles  of 
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agreement  and  the  statutes  which  were  accepted  on 
both  sides,  were  submitted  for  inspection.*)  June  19, 
the  union  of  the  two  into  one  single  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  in  Boston,  was  actually  effected,  and  steps 
taken  for  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master,  the  Br.  John 
Cutler  being  chosen  unanimously. 

From  this  time  forward,  says  Br.  Mitchell,  this 
Mother  Lodge  of  Masonry  in  the  United  States,  followed 
the  straight  path,  without  deviating  from  it,  always 
keeping  in  view  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  order; 
she  early  became  the  star  in  the  East  to  lead  the  wise 
men  of  that  continent  to  the  secure  haven  of  masonic 
peace  and  masonic  glory. 

A  generaa  Grand  Seeing  that  the  special  histories  of  the  single 
lodge  of  Ameri<a.Q.i.a,nd  Lodgcs  from  1784—1813  contain,  as  they 
are  reported  to  us,  nothing  of  immediate  importance,  we 
prefer  shortly  to  consider  the  plan  proposed  for  founding 
a  General  Grand  Lodge,  which  once  again  in  1790,  was 
agitated  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia,  but  after  se- 
veral fruitles  attempts  was  abandoned.  In  1799,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina  made  fresh  efforts,  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  by  publishing  a  circu- 
lar epistle,  Dec.  31,  addressed  to  all  the  Grand  lodges, 
inviting  them  to  a  general  meeting  in  Washington.  Each 
Grand  Lodge  should  despatch  three  deputies.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Virginia  opposed  the  scheme,  not  deeming  it 
feasible,  or  possible.  Unsuitable  it  was  most  assuredly, 
as  only  one  superior  superintending  power  was  thought 
of,  and  in  case  of  this  being  instituted,  most  likely  in- 
stead of  its  proving  an  expression  of  the  general  feeling, 
and  an  outward  bond  of  unity  drawing  the  whole  body 
together  in  one  universal  fellowship  of  love  and  liberty, 


1)  Vide,  Mitchell,  History  &c.,  Vol.  p.  492,  and  Bob.  Morris,  His- 
tory, p.  20. 
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— ■  they  would  only  be  united  by  a  tie  which  would  be 
both  troublesome  and  compulsory.  The  subject  was  again 
discussed  inJ803,  but  declared  by  the  Grand  lodges  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Hamsphire,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land &c.  as  unattainable.  They  however  recommended  a 
meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  different  Grand  Lodges, 
to  maintain,  if  possible,  a  more  regular  connection 
with  each  other,  and  a  greater  unity  in  their  re- 
spective working;  such  a  meeting  even  as  this  never 
took  place. 
Further  occurrences.  In  1797  a  Convention  of  different  Royal 
Arch  Chapters  of  the  Northern  States  took  place  at 
Boston,  Oct.  24,  on  which  occasion  a  Grand  Chapter 
was  constructed.  In  1805,  as  the  high  degrees  were 
more  and  more  in  the  ascendant,  a  Grand  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templars  was  arranged  in  the  State  of 
Rhode-Island,  from  whom  seven  years  later  emanated 
the  Grand  General  Encampment  of  the  United  States. 

Brother  G.  Washington,  who  had  died  Dec.  14,  1799^ 
was  buried  with  masonic  honors,  and  a  medal  was 
struck  in  his  honor. 

In  1804,  the  Grand  Lodge  Of  Maryland  conceived 
the  remarkable  idea,  totally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Freemasonry,  that  nobody,  within  their  jurisdiction,  should 
be  initiated  who  did  not  believe,  that  the  moral  code  of 
laws  i.  e.  the  ten  commandments,  as  delivered  by  God 
to  Moses,  was  "God's  revealed  will  to  Man". 

In  1808,  there  was  a  union  in  South  Carolina  be- 
tween the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  "free  accepted  Masons" 
existing  there,  and  the  "York  Masons",  and  this  union 
was  so  complete  that  the  distinctive  appellations  Ancient 
and  Modern  Masons  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  and 
in  the  new  Grand  Lodge  but  one  system  of  working 
was  adopted.  The  St.  John's  Lodge  in  Charleston, 
No.  31,   being    more    particular    about   the    form,    than. 
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penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Freemasonry,  protested 
against  the  proceeding,  and  several  American  Grrand 
lodges,  as  those  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland^ 
were  so  little  imbued  with  masonic  feelings,  that  they 
likewise  disapproved  of  the  events  in  South  Carolina. 
In  their  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Order,  they 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  customs  of  the  so-called  York 
Masons,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  former 
state  of  things;  indeed  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  were  carried  to  such  lengths  by  their 
blind  ignorance,  that  they  forbid  their  daughter  lodges 
all  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  united  Grand  Lodge 
of  South  Carolina,  and  countenanced  the  St.  John's 
Lodge  in  Charleston  in  their  disaffection.  May  1,  1809, 
in  Columbia,  18  lodges  of  the  so-called  Ancient  Masons 
combined  to  erect  a  Grand  Lodge. 

The  right  of  district,  which  permitted  but  one  do- 
minant Grand  Lodge  to  exist  in  each  state,  and  inter- 
dicted single  lodges  from  joining  any  other  foreign 
masonic  superior  power,  was  suffered  in  1809  to  pass 
into  a  law,  though  narrowmindedness  and  the  love  of 
power  gave  it  birth.  We  find  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  preferring  a  charge  against  the  one  ia 
Kentucky,  for  having  constituted  lodges  in  Tennessee. 
In  this  State  of  the  Union,  they  constituted  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  their  own  in  1813. 
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H.  Freemasonry  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia. 

Freemasonry  was  eai-Iy  planted  in  Africa,  Asia, 
or  Australia,  but  it  was  reserved -for  more  modern 
times  to  diffuse  it  more  generally.  The  lodges  existing 
in  these  quarters  of  the  globe  were  one  and  all  under 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  either  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
or  France  (at  least  in  the  period  of  time  of  which  we 
are  now  treating),  and  therefore  do  they  form  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  History  of  the  countries  in  question. 
We  will,  in  the  next  section,  give  all  account  of  the 
lodges  existing  in  these  countries,  from  1814,  down  to 
the  present  time. 


I.   The  Literature. 

Masonic  literature  has,  in  the  period  of  time  just 
treated  of  in  comparison  to  former  periods,  gained  con-^ 
siderably  both  in  depth  and  breadth;  we  not  only  meet 
here  with  a  succession  of  solid  performances,  spreading 
light  more  particularly  as  regards  the  history  of  the  Order, 
and  exciting  to  renewed  action  but  we  likewise  see 
brethren,  full  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  rich  in  know- 
ledge ,  exerting  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Fraternity.  The  speeches 
and  lectures  of  the  Freemasons  are  so  numerous  and 
varied,  that  we  must  give  up  all  thought  of  examining 
them  in  detail,  and  the  rather,  as  we  cannot  conscien- 
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tiously  set  much  value  on  them  for  their  intrinsic"  worth. 
They  were  especially  intended  to  promote  and  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  members  of  the  brotherhood,  frequently 
treating  only  of  local  and  personal  occurrences,  and 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  such  points  as  belonged 
to  the  broad  and  well  trodden  kingdom  of  morals.  We 
will  refer  our  readers,  on  this  subject,  to  Kloss's  Biblio- 
graphy, Page  74  &c.  — 

Freemasonsv  songs.  The  Frecmasong'  Glees,  Odes,  Anthems, 
Songs  are  much  more  worthy  of  notice  than  their 
speeches. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  hilarity  on  their 
festival  days,  and  of  solemnising  their  feelings  in  their 
funeral  lodges,  .to  animate  their  social  meetings,  ta 
elevate  the  tone  of  their  mind  when  engaged  in  the 
serious  and  solemn  ceremonies  of  initiation,  to  grace, 
their  public  dinners  and  render  them  more  piquant  and 
brilliant,  reminding  us  of  the  love-feasts  of  the  Essenes^ 
and  Agape  among  the  primitive  Christians,  and  in  fact 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  genuine  masonic  impressions 
generally,  brethren  gifted  with  natural  taste  have  done 
all  they  could  to  press  Music  and  Poetry  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  produce  by  the  aid  of  their  powerful  enchant- 
ments that  result,  which  these  soothing  arts  invariably 
create  in  every  feeling  heart.  In  this  manner  there  have^ 
arisen  in  the  fraternity  a  great  number  of  songs  and  odes- 
suitable  for  every  emergency,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  a  Mason's  life.  IMany  of  these  songs  have, 
become  genera,lly  known,  while  others  cannot  boast  of 
enjoying  a  wider  circulation  than  that  of  the  lodges,  or 
the  immediate  circle  of  the  brethren  themselves:  many 
have  been  set  to  especial  airs,  cpmposed  on  purpose,  by 
well  known  vocalists;  and  other  well  loved  melodies; 
have  had  words  adapted  to  suit  them.  Happily  chosen 
selections    of    the     better    sort    of    these     songs    have 
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been  collected  and  published  by  single  lodges  and  Grand 
Lodges,  ; 

The  first  collection  of  masonic  songs  in  Germany  is 
the  one  by  Br.  Lenz ,  which  appeared  in  Altenburg  in 
1764,  from  which  many  songs  were  subsequently  chosen 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  other  selections. 
Contests  against    When  Frecmasonry  became  more  generally 

Freemasonry,  ^nown  and  Understood,  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  aims  diminished  the  distrust  with 
which  it  was  regarded;  but  yet  there  were  not  wanting 
writers  who  opposed  it;  indeed  at  the  period  of  the 
French  Eevolution  the  struggle  had  grown  so  formidable^ 
that  much  unwarrantable  impetuosity  was  manifested,, 
yet  happily  without  materially  injuring  the  fraternity 
for  any  length  of  time.  As  we  have  already,  dwelt 
'upon  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  accusations  of  aBaruet 
and  a  Robison,  we  will  only  here  menfion  1)  the  pam- 
phlet by  Abb^  he  Franc :  "Coiyuraticm  contre  la  religion 
Gaiholique  et  les  souverains  etc,  (Paris,  1792);  2)  "News 
of  a  formidable  but  invisible  confederacy  against  the 
christian  religion  and  monarchical  kingdoms  1794;  3)  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Stark,  Senior  Preacher  at  Darmstadt:  "Triumph 
of  philosophy  in  the  18th  century"  (2  Part,  Frankfort^ 
1803),  &c.  Stark,  Rosier,  and  Grolmann  were  the  real 
iastigators  of  the  foul  suspicions,  which  were  so  rife 
against  Freemasonry  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 
Writings  of      Amougst  the  writings  of  mixed  import,  are. 

mixed  import,  gj-st  of  all  the  "Eleusinians  of  the  century  or 
the  result  of  united  deliberation"  (Berlin;  1801  and  2; 
Editors  P.  C.  K.  Fischer  and  Fessler)  a  collection  of 
masonic  lectures,  *'which  served  as  an  introduction  to 
the  greater  advancement  of  Freemasonry,  being  rich  in 
material,  pure  and  temperate  in  its  discussions".  Especial 
interest  is  felt   for  the   "Brief e  an   Constanf  by  J.  G. 
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Fichte,  which  are  in  it,  containing  a  philosophic  treatise 
upon  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
Another  excellent  masonic  work,  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned next  to  the  Eleusinians,  is  the  Constitution  book 
of  the  regular  and  perfect  lodge  of  free  and  accepted 
Masons,  "■Archimedes  zu  den  drei  Rehsbrettern"  (of  the' 
three  drawing  boards)  in  Altenburg  (1803).  The  be- 
ginning of  this  important  work,  which  is  rare  to  be  met 
with,  contains  extracts  from  Fessler's  attempt  to  form  a 
general  system  of  laws  for  the  Lodges;  then  follows 
the  constitution  of  the  lodge;  it  concludes  with  an 
appendix,  particularly  important  and  instructive:  the 
history  of  Freemasonry  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
history  of  the  lodge  "Archimedes",  and  various  other, 
papers.  The  real  author  of  this  work  is  Br.  Schneider, 
who  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Brothers  Lepsius, 
Pinder,  Schuderoff,  and  particularly  the  then  Chairman 
Pierer. 

We  must  iu  conclusion  mention  one  work  more  of 
mixed  purport,  for  it  was  not  without  its  significance  at 
that  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  work  on  Free- 
masonry which  took  a  wider  and  more  dignifiad  vieW 
of  the  subject,  discriminating,  judging,  and  criticising, 
what  had  previously  only  been  gazed  upon  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder;  it  is  this:  "The  free-thinker  on  Ma- 
sonry, or  candid  and  ingenious  letters  upon  important 
subjects  in  Freemasonry"  (Berlin,  1793).  The  author, 
Br.  C.  A.  Ragotzky  contradicts  the  assertion,  that  the 
fraternity  possessed  certain  exclusive  moral  inducements 
to  act  rightly;  he  discusses  the  subject  of  symbols,  and 
complains  of  the  incomplete  instruction  imparted  to  the 
newly  initiated,  who  besides  the  usual  moral  advice, 
received  historical  notices  having  no  connection,  and 
without  the  documents  necessarily  appertaining  to  them. 
The    other    sections     treat     of    the  .  aim    and    design 
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of  the  confederacy,  of  the  study  of  Freemasonry,  the 
ancient  mysteries  &c.  It  is  an  interesting  consideration^ 
that  the  author,  who  was  for  many  years  W.  Master  of 
the  Zinnendorf  Lodge  "awr  goldenen  Krone"  in  Stendal; 
communicates  the  fable  of  the  order  of  the  Swe- 
dish system,  and  makes  short  work  with  it,  as  it 
deserved.  "There  is  no  document",  he  says,  "which 
unfolds  the  origin  and  motives  of , the  Christian  religion, 
as  is  done  in  this  system,  and  the  whole  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  beautiful  dream." 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  contemplation  of  the  two 
most  eminent  masonic  authors  of  this  period,  Fessler 
and  Krause,  we  cannot  resist  inserting  a  few  remarks 
touching  the  masonic  life  of  three  heroes  in  German 
national  literature. 
J.  a.  Herder.  As  wc  presumc  that  Herder's  life  and 
writings  are  known  to  most  of  our  readers  *),  we  will 
here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  intimations  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Fraternity.  Herder  was  made  a  Mason 
during  his  sojourn  in  Riga,  in  a  lodge  belonging  to  the 
strict  observance,  "znm  Sehwerdf,  in  1765—66.  For  a 
time  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  in  this  lodge,  and 
in  1767  delivered  a  funeral  speech*)  upon  the  demise 
of  the  Chairman  Br.  Handtwig.  When  he  returned  to 
Germany,  he  did  not  take  any  immediate,  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  lodge  in  Weimar;  but  he  received  from 
his  friend  Bode  intelligence  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  masonic  world;  he  also  expressed  to  Schroder  in 
Hamburg,  who  had  submitted  to  his  inspection  his  plan 
of  the  ritual  of  the  three  degrees,  his  full  approval  and 
acquiescence  in  the  same.     The  interest  he  took  in  the 


1)  See  amongst  others :  Findel,  the  classic  period  of  German  National 
literature  in  the  18.  century.     Page  180  etc. 

2)  Kloss,  Bibliogr.  No.  1311. 
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Fraternity,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  he  himself 
demonstrated  m6st  clearly  in  the  lucid  and  intelligetit 
treatises  .upon  Freemasonry  which  appeared  in  the 
"Adrastea"  in  1801,  and  in  the  German  Mercury  (histo-' 
rical  doubts  of  the  book  "Accusations"  &c.),  and  indeed 
throughout  his  life,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  literar^ 
career.  That  which  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  all 
genuine  Freemasons,  .and  which  characterised  all  that 
he  performed  ia  the  cause,  he  pointed  out  in  his  "Briefe 
zur  Beforderung  der  Humanitai'  1793 — 96.  The  educa- 
tion of  mankind,  whose  enthusiastic  apostle  he  was, 
appeared  to  him  the  most  divine  occupation  of  our  race  j 
to  assist  humanity,  wherever  she  needed  a- helping  hand, 
or  lay  starving  in  want  of  either  bodily  or  mental  food, 
that  was  Christianity  in  his  eyes,  that  was  the  genius 
which  controlled  his  teaching  and  his  life. 

wieiand.  In  1786  Wicland,  in  the  "Crerman  Mercury" 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  Fraternity  and  its, 
errors  in  a  somewhat  decided  tone,  but  that  was  at 
a  time  when  he  had  probably  heard  much  said  against 
it,  for  he  changed  his  views  upon  the  subject  so  mate- 
rially, that  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  April  4,  1809, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  lodge  "Amalia"  in  Weimar. 
Soon  after  his  introduction,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lodge,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  *),  "Observations  upon  the  aim  and  spirit  of 
Freemasonry",  and  a  few  years  subsequently  (1812) 
another,  "Upon  our  future  existence  in  the  memory  of 
generations  yet  to  come." 

On  his  80th  birthday,  the  brethren  of  his  lodge 
gave  him  a  proof  of  their  love  and  veneration,  by 
sending  a  deputation  with  a  present  of  a  beautiM 
medal. 


1)  See  Analekten  der  Loge  "Amalia"     Weimar,  1810.    Page  28  etc. 
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,  In  the  Funeral  lodge  whicb  was  appointed  Feb.  18, 
1813,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  after  a  speech  from 
the  Chairman,  Br.  Ridel,  his  friei^d,;  Brother  Goethe,  then 
Orator,  having  first  prefaced  it  with  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  hi,s  life.  On  this  solemn 
occasion,  the  reigning  Duke  Carl  August*)  was  pre- 
sent in  person,  the  whole  of  the  princely  house  and  the 
members  of  the  Fraternity,  together  with  their  sisters, 
iWieland's  daughter  likew;ise  amongst  the  number. 

Goethe.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Goethe  belonged 
to  the  order,  and  it  is  also  evident  in  his  works,  in 
which  are  included  not  only  his  speech  at  the  Funeral 
Jjodge  held  in  Wieland's  honor,  ,  but  also  those  songs 
which,  he  composed  on  the  occasion  of  various  masonic 
festivities.  His  initiation  into  the  Lodge  "Amalia"  took 
place  June  23,  1780,  when  he  was  31  years  of  age; 
March  2,  1782,  he,  together  with  the  Duke  Carl  August 
and  Br.  Loder,  were  advanced  to  be  Masters.  From  the 
day  of  his  initiation,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained 
a,ttached  to  the  brotherhood,  for  he  laid  as  a  fitting 
oblation  on  its  Altar,  the  purest  ofiferings  of  his  intellect. 
Those  seven  judicious  and  valuable  songs  entitled  "lodge" 
(Silence,  symbolism,  funeral  lodge  &c.),  which  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  illuminated  the  innermost  recesses  of 
our   community,    as   well    as   "Wilhelm  Meister's   Lehr-r 


1)  Duke  Carl  August,  that  enlightened  and  excellent  Prince,  the 
noble  patron  of  all  philanthropic  schemes,  was  initiated  into  the  brother- 
hood Feb.  5,  1782,  in  the  lodge  "Amalia".  His  interest  in  Frgemasonry 
■was  proved  by  his  permitting  the  Lodges  to  re-commence  their  work, 
in  1808,  after  they  had  been  suspended  during  several  years,  on  account 
of  the  war.  The  example  of  the  Duke,  was  an  incentive  to  almost  all 
those  men  of  note,  whom  he  delighted  to  assemble  around  him,  becom- 
ing Freemasons.  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  intended  to  confer  on 
this  lodge  the  office  of  Directory ,  of  all  the  other  German  lodges;  T)Ut 
Carl  August  declined  the  honor.  See  G.  Zeiss,  the  Grand  Duke. Cail 
August  as  a  Freemason.     Weimar,  1857, 
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wad  Wanderjahr^'  have  been  closely  discussed  in  an 
excellent  sketch*)  "Goethe  as  a  Freemason"  by  Br. 
Dr.  G.  Stern  in  Hamm,  and  explained  from  a  masonic 
point  of  view. 

June  23,  1830,  the  lodge  "Amalia"  celebrated 
Goethe's  Masonic  Jubilee,  he  having  been  fifty  years  a 
Freemason,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  poem  "On 
the  honorable  fraternal  festival  of  St.  John's  Day  1830." 

Soon  after  the  celebration,  July  12,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  and  brother  Mason,  Zelter,  about  the  festivity, 
the  following:  "It  is  very  polite  and  complaisant  of  you 
to  have  celebrated  your  Masonic  Jubilee,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  did  mine.  On  the  Eye  of  St.  John's  Day 
fifty  years  ago,  I  was  made  a  Mason.  The  brethren  of 
the  lodge  have  celebrated  this  event  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  I  warmly  replied  to  the  kindly  sentiments 
expressed  in  my  behalf" 

Nov.  9,  1832,  a  memorial  meeting  of  the  lodge 
"Amalia"  was  appointed  for  the  brother,  who  had 
departed  this  Hfe  March  22,  when  the  Chairman,  Br. 
C.  W.  von  Fritsch,  delivered  the  following  account  of 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Freemasonry:  "For  more  than 
fifty  years  Goethe  devoted  himself  to  the  Brotherhood, 
and  was  especially  active,  after  the  lodge  "Amalia"  had 
adopted  the  simple  rite  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ham- 
burg, revised  by  Schroder.  Each  event  of  importance,' 
each  festival  of  the  lodge,  awakened  a  most  lively 
interest  in  his  mind  "so  that^all  speeches,  songs,  and 
arrangements  of  any  consequence  were  first  submitted 
to  him  for  examination  and  approval." 


1)  Latomia,  Vol.  XVIII,  page  182  etc.  —  See  likewise :  Freimmirer- 
T^tung,  1851,  No.  21;  1855,  No.  36,  39,  43;  1856,  No.  9.  —  Wede- 
kind,  Baustucke,  I.  Collection,  page  265.  —  Findel,  Classic  period  of 
German  National  literature,  page  199  etc.  and  253. 
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Masonic  histori-  The  first  decided,  effort  made  in  Germany 
c»i  iflCLwy-  to  reconduct  the  history  of  the  order  to  its 
original  element,  viz;,  the  building  fraternities  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  in  "Letters  respecting  Freemasonry"j 
Niirnberg,  1783 — 85,  especially  in  the  third  edition  by 
P.  J.  S,  Vogel,  Dr.  theol.  and  private  ecclesiastical  counT 
seller  in  Erlangen,  born  1753.  These  historical  inquiries 
(evidence  a  calm,  impartial  spirit  of  investigation,  and 
a  dignified,  scientific  bearing.  .  Two  other  works  are 
connected  with  this  one,  opening  the  way  to  a  more 
filear  and  comprehensive  search  .  into  history;  these 
were;  "the  veil  removed  from  Freemasonry!^  1790,  and 
^'Materials  for  a  critical  history  of  Freemasonry  by 
H.  Chr.  Albrecht."    Hamburg,  1792. 

"Contributions  to  the  latest  information,  concerning 
the  order  of  Freemasons"  by  Knigge  1786,  is  a  work 
of  some  consideration,  because  its  author  was  himself 
iictive  jn  the  lodges,  thoroughly  understanding  all  their 
.  :ramifications,  and  exercisixig  an  impartial  judgment^ 
therefore  does  he  furnish  the  most  valuable  information 
of  the  events  occurring  in  Germany.  Neither  is  that 
other  book,  published  in  Gottingen  in  1804,  unimportant, 
for  in  many  respects  it  is  extremely  suggestive.  It  is 
by  J.  G.  Buhle,  a  non-Mason,  and  is  called  "The  origin 
and  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  history,  of  the 
Rosicrucians  and  Freemasons"  and  contains  in  the  intro- 
duction many  sagacious  and  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  brotherhood  then 
customary,  and  most  decidedly  urges  the  imperative 
necessity  of  resting  their  statements  upon  well  autheni^ 
ticated  historical  facts. 

Although  the  author  declares  Freemasonry  to  be 
nothing  else,  than  a  more  perfected  branch  of  Eosi- 
crucianism,  transplanted  from  Germany  to  England,  and 
in  his  conclusions  about  the  history  of  our  order,  is  often 
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Tery  illogical,  yet  he  undoubtedly  deserves  our  thanks 
for  his  revealing  to  us  a  great  deal  worth  knowing 
concerning  the  origin  and  propagation  of  Rosicrucia- 
nism.  In  the  same  year  as  this  writing  appeared,  the 
first  edition  of  Br.  A.  Laurie's  "History  of  Freemasonry 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland"  was  published,  found- 
ed upon  authentic  documents,  and  with  the  express 
approval  of  his  Grand  Lodge.  This  official  sanction  made 
the  work  of  consequence,  and  it  is  as  important  for  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as  is  Anderson's  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions for  England.  It  has  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
fictions  which  were  circulated  so  freely  about  Scotland  in 
the  last  century,  and  which  are  apparent  in  the  high 
degrees  even  in  the  present  day.  A  German  translation 
came  out  in  1810  by  Burkhardt,  with  annotations  and 
elucidations  by  Krause. 

The  most  conspicuous  performances  in  the  sphere 
of  history,  were  those  of  Brothers  Fessler,  Krause, 
and  Schroeder.  Of  this  last  mentioned  we  have: 
"Materials  for  the  history  of  Freemasonry  after  1723", 
4  Parts,  and  also  before  1723  (1814). 
Feasier's  WritiagB.  After  Schrocder,  whose  sober  and  impar- 
tial judgment  led  to  the  most  lasting  results,  we  have 
Fessler,  whose  unprejudiced  eye  made  him  with  critical 
acumen  first  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
modem  from  the  ancient,  and  then  by  indefatigable 
efi'orts  draw  aside  the  veil,  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
the  historical  and  scientific  portion  of  the  order.  His 
historical  works  *)  made  a  considerable  impression,  when 
they  first  appeared. 

Even  in  his  first  volume,  the  author  took  a  fortu- 
nate step  in  the  right  direction,  viz:  that  of  raising 
Freemasonry  from  the  low  sphere,  in  which  she  found 


1)  ToucKng  his  life  and  performances,  see  page  467  etc. 
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herself,  and  elevating  her  to  a  more  worthy  and  exalted 
position.  The  most  important  part  is  "Attempt  to  esta- 
blish general  judicial  principles  for  Masons  and  Lod- 
ges;" besides  the  more  universal  subjects  treated  of,  the 
discussion  upon  "masonic  publicity"  is  more  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  because  it  throws  light  upon  a  difficult 
and  embarrassing  question;  the  letters  subjoined  at  the 
end  are  so  far  interesting  because  pointing  out  the  way 
in  which  Fessler  gradually  developed  himself  as  a  think- 
ing, rieflective  Mason. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  writings  "Masonic  letters 
from  Kleinwall",  Fessler  pronounces  his  opinion  upon 
different  principles  and  assertions  formerly  held,  which 
were  either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  and  defines 
his  ideas  as  to  the  appearance  the  Fraternity  ought  to 
assume  in  its  outward  relations. 

The  fourth  letter:  "The  Institutions  of  the  lodge  in 
K . . .  g"  and  the  succeeding  one,  contain  an  abridgment 
of  a  work  most  celebrated  by  Krause :  "Return  of 
Freemasonry  to  the  lodges",  or  constitution  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  real  and  legitimate  Freemason's  lodge  "zu 
den  drei  gr.  L.  der  h.  K.,  wherein  a  model  of  what  a 
genuine  lodge  ought  to  be  in  constitution  and  ceremonial, 
is  so  circumstantially  laid  down,  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  work  from  it. 

Fessler's  chief  work  is  "An  attempt  to  furnish  a  criti- 
cal history  of  Freemasonry  and  the  Masonic  brotherhood 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  down  to  the  year  1802",  a 
work  which  in  four  folio  volumes  was  sold  in  written,  not 
printed  copies,  to  single  lodges  and  brethren  of  the  In- 
terior Orient,  for  which,  besides  the  price  of  30  £,.,  a 
receipt  was  required,  with  the  promise  to  restore  it  hereafter. 
He  rested  his  argument  chiefly  upon  the  distinction  and 
evident  separation  between  Freemasonry  and  the  system 
of  Lodges,  and  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea. 

Fin  del,  History  of  Freemasonry,  34 
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that  Freemasonry  assisted  in  the  reaKzation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God;  this  was  the  first  attempt,  that  had  been 
made  in  the  brotherhood  to  work  out  the  history  of  the 
order  in  detail,  as  far  as  tjie  materials  at  command  woidd 
permit.  Our  most  intelligent  brethren  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  vast  fund  of  information,  they  have  derived 
from  it.  It  is  true,  that  since  its  publication  that  spirit 
of  searching  inquiry  has  been  so  successfully  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  Freemasonry,  and  especially  in  Church 
history,  that  Fessler's  delineations  do  not  suffice  for  the 
present  state  of  learning. 

Fessler's  province  of  an  author  was  forthwith  assum- 
ed by  another  talented  individual,  and  carried  out,  in 
many  points,  with  greater  powers  of  discernment,  by 
Br.  Krause,  likewise  honorably  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher. 

c.  chr.  Kranse.  Krause  was  not  shackled  by  the  servitude 
which  is  involved  in  submission  to  incidental  dogmatical 
authority,  but  only  expressed  his  own  pure  convictions, 
the  result  of  deep  study,  and  scientific  research;  he 
looked  upon  the  promotion  of  Freemasonry  as  his  chief 
aim  in  life,  and  was  desirous  of  bringing  others  likewise 
to  regard  it  in  a  philosophic  spirit.  His  chief  work 
"die  drei  altesten  Kunsturkunden" ,  supplied  in  the  history 
of  Freemasonry  a  most  sensibly  felt  deficiency  of  his 
time,  and  gained  for  himself  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
intelligent,  reflective  part  of  the  Brotherhood.  He,  to- 
gether with  Fessler,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  new  German  Literature  and  critical  history  of  Free- 
masonry. 

Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause,  born  at  Eisenberg 
in  Altenburg,  May  6,  1781,  received  his  education  partly 
in  the  school  of  the  monastery  of  Dondorf,  partly  in 
Altenburg.  At  the  University  of  Jena,  which  he  visited 
from  1797—1801,  theology  was  his  chief  study,   but  he 
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was  more  particularly  attracted  by  the  lectures  of  the 
philosophers  Fichte  and  Schelling,  as  also  by  the  study 
of  mathematics.  In  1801  he  obtained  his  degree  as 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  established  himself  as  a  lec- 
turer at  the  University,  where,  he  gave  lectures  from  1802 
—  1804  in  mathematics,  natural  rights,  logic,  naturalism 
&c.,  and  wrote  several  compendiums.  In  the.  first  year 
of  his  academical  career,  he  was  married  to  Am.  C.  Fuchs, 
and  enjoyed  thirty  years  of  married  life,  leaving  eight 
sons  and  five  daughters  to  lament  his  loss.  — 

In  1805  Krause  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1813.  While  engaged  preparing  his  work 
-upon  natural  rights,  in  1804,  the  idea  struck  him,  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  form  a  universal  union  of  all 
men,  which  should  be  employed  solely  in  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  referring  to  mankind  generally  (men, 
women  and  children),  in  which  the  devolopment  and 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  human 
race  should  be  the  chief  aim.  —  He  imagined  he  perceiv- 
ed the  germs  of  such  a  confederacy  in  Freemasonry, 
in  which  opinion  he  was  strengthened  by  his  friend  J. 
A.  Schneider,  in  Altenburg,  who  in  April,  1805,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Lodge  "Archimedes".  Immediately 
after  his  initiation,  Krause  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
diligence,  began  to  examine  every  attainable  masonic 
writing,  principally  aided  in  his  inquiries  by  the  exten- 
sive information,  and  the  well-supplied  masonic  library  of 
his  friend  Mossdorf,  and  other  brethren. 

In  the  lodge  "zu  den  drei  Schwertern",  in  Dresden, 
he  had  been  affiliated,  and  in  1808  elected  to  the  office 
of  orator  in  this  same  lodge,  in  which  capacity  he,  in  a 
series    of   lectures  *),    submitted    his    views,    with    the 

1)  These  appeared  in  Dresden,  in  1811,  under  the  title :  "Spirituali- 
zation  of  the  genuine  symbols  of  Freemasonry,  in  twelve  lectuies  deli- 
vered to  the  Lodge  " 

34* 
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clearness  and  fervor  of  a  heart  penetrated  with  the  sub- 
ject he  treated  of;  he  had  full  permission  from  the 
brethren,  to  pursue  his  own  course,  without  ha'^'lng  regard 
in  his  preparations  and  explanations  to  the  ritual  intro- 
duced at  that  period.  He  also  entered  into  the  order 
of  scientific  Freemasons,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Fesgler. 

■  The  result  of  his  unceasing  researches  and  reasonings, 
relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  idea  of  a  union  of  all 
mankind,  was  given  in  his  three  documents  bearing  upon 
the  royal  art,  which  appeared  in  1810.  But  this  writing, 
•containing  as  it  does,  the  purest  views  on  Freemasonry, 
givingaproof  of  how  much  persevering  industry  can  accom- 
plish, was  nevertheless  the  source  of  many  and  continued 
persecutions,  because  he  ventured  to  write  openly  and 
unreservedly,  convinced  as  he  was  that  a  public  com- 
munication was  the  only  effectual  way  of  bringing  the 
truth  home  to  the  Brethren  with  full  force. 

The  mere  announcement  through  Mossdorf,  that 
Krause's  documents  &c.,  would  shortly  appear  in  print, 
put  the  whole  antiquated  German  masonic  world  *)  in  a 
terrible  fright,  and  the  Lodges  in  Bautzen,  Grorlitz,  and 
Hamburg,  condemned  it  before  it  appeared  or  even  be- 
fore it  had  been  perused  by  them.  Counsellor  Bottiger 
was  commissioned  by  a  certain  Grand  Lodge,  to  offer 
any  price  asked  by  Krause  for  his  book,  reserving  to 
that  Grand  Lodge  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  work,  as 
they  should  deem  best:  but  this  proposal  was  rejected 
by  Krause.  After  the  publication,  which  was  not  to  be 
hindered,  the  three  Grand  Masters  of  Berlin  proposed 
to  the  Dresden  Lodge,  to  excommunicate  both  members. 


1)  Vide  the  article  by  Schauberg  in  the  Bauhiitte  1861,  Nro.  10, 
and,  Lindemann,  "A  Summary  of  the  life  and  scientific  teaching  of  C. 
Chr.  F.  Krause.     Munich  1839;  also  Lenning.  Encycl.  II." 
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which  idea  was  at  first  rejected  with  just  indignation, 
but  was  notwithstanding  carried  out  a  few  days  later^ 
when  seven  brethren  threatened "  to  withdraw  entirely, 
if  these  two  were  not  excluded.  Rev.  Br.  Eiquet  and 
Br.  Burkhardt  were  the  only  two,  who  protested  against 
this  unlawful  proceeding,  the  former  asserting  that  Krause 
had  done  nothing,  but  what, had  been  done  before  him 
by  many  lodges  and  brethren  both  home  and  foreign, 
ever  since  the  year  1723  —  that  only  the  most  insuffer- 
able despotism  and  the  fear  of  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  subject  being  disseminated  could  be  the  induce- 
ments, to  hinder  so  honorable  an  undertaking.  Mossdorf 
was  turned  out  with  Krause,  though  his  only  crime  was, 
that  before  the  publication  of  Krause's  work  he  -  had 
endeavored  to  obtain  subcriptions  from  different  lodges 
and  brethren,  as  indeed  had  been  done  by  the  whole 
Lodge. 

The  Brothers  Riquet  and  Burkhardt  voluntarily  se- 
parated themselves  for  ever  from  the  Lodge.  Blamable 
as  was  this  treatment  of  Krause,  it  might  still  have 
been  excused  and  pardoned,  had  the  Lodge  been  satis- 
fied with  Jetting  the  matter  rest  there,  and  had  not  the 
persecution  been  taken  up  and  continued  by  single 
lodges  and  brethren.  If  Lindemann's  report  be  correct, 
then  are  the  sufferings  of  Krause ,  as  Schauberg  rightly 
observes,  the  darkest  page  in  the  history  of  German 
Freemasonry,  particularly  of  the  Grand  Lodges.  It  was 
the  persecutions  of  the  Freemasons  which,  Lindemann 
says,  prevented  Krause  from  being  nominated  Fichte's 
successor  in  Berlin,  where  in  1814  Krause  had  settled, 
and  afterwards  in  Dresden  made  the  Minister  von 
Einsiedel  withhold  a  post  which  had  been  promis- 
ed him.  In  1821,  he  accompanied  a  friend  of  his, 
a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  journey  of  five  months' 
duration,  through   Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  which 
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was  of  much  benefit  to  him,  as  it  greatly  enlarged  his 
ideas  and  his  acquirements.  In  1823  he  established 
himself  at  the  High  School  in  Gottingen,  and  continued 
to  hold  lectures  there  till  1830,  though  he  had  to  con- 
tend aigainst  great  bodily  suffering  and  illness;  but  even 
here,  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  calumnies  of  certain 
implacable  Freemasons,  whom  not  even  consideration 
for  his  numerous  family,  could  induce  to  leave  off  and 
cease  their  pursuit  of  him,  On  this  account  it  was  that 
he  failed  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  rulers  of  the 
university  in  Gottingen;  he  was  passed  over,  and  a 
Professor  of  philosophy  appointed  in  his  stead  in  1829. 
Greatly  suffering  in  body,  and  with  a  mind  sorely  op- 
pressed with  pecuniary  cares,  but  still  working  incessantly, 
Krause  at  length  in  1831,  determined  to  move  to  Mu- 
nich, because  he  there  hoped  to  find  very  considerable 
assistance  in  his  researches  in  science  and  art;  he 
trusted  that  he  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  be  free  from  persecution, 
and  find  rest;  possibly  he  might  obtain  a  situation  in 
the  High  School  of  the  place.  But  even  in  Munich  his 
irreconcilable  foes  found  out  a  way  to  slander  him,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  March  17,  1832,  he  received  a  com- 
mand from  the  police  to  quit  Munich  within  a  fortnight. 
He  then  turned  to  the  minister,  Prince  von.  Wallerstein 
and  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  represented  his  innocence 
and  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  several  men  of 
known  probity  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf,  amongst 
them  the  philosopher  F.  Baader,  who  protested  on  his 
word  of  honor,  his  firm  conviction  of  Krause's  innocence. 
Permission  was  accorded  him  to  remain  in  Munich,  but 
only  as  it  wonld  seem  to  die  there.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1833,  he  looked  upon  his  death  as  near  at 
hand;  but  remained  cheerful,  contented,  and  diligent  to 
his   very   latest   breath.     He  had   tried   to    ward  off  the 
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blow  by  a  sojourn  of  four  weeks  at  a  small  bathing 
plaee,  called  Partenkirchen ,  in  the  Alps.  He  died  a, 
week  after  his  return  to  Munich  from  this  bathing- 
place,  Sept.  27,  at  9V2  in  the  evening,  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  having  been  engaged  in  writing  till  8'/2j  ^nd 
conversing  all  the  time  very  cheerfully  with  his  family. 
His  last  words  were:  "My  heart,  my  heart!  Farewell 
my  children!"  and  then  his  spirit  passed  gently  away, 
without  a  struggle.  Krause's  life  and  character  were  pure 
and  blameless;  his  heart  was  full  of  love,  which  he 
even  bestowed  on  those  who  were  so  ignorant  and 
culpable  as  to  despise  him;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  men. 

We  will  first  take  a  survey  of  the  work:  "the  three 
most  ancient  documents"  (Kunsturkwnden)  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  &c.  (Dresden, 
1810;  2  Vols;  2nd  Edition,  1820.  Thlr.  15)  and  then  we 
will  proceed  to  estimate  it  as  it  deserves. 

The  author,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  speaks  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  •  in  the  union  of  all  unions, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Freemasonry;  then  follows  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  symbols  and  customs  men- 
tioned in  the  three  documents,  and  the  question  is  an- 
swered, whether  Masonry  had  been  or  ever  could  be 
made  a  secret  of,  and  lastly  the  worth  of  the  documents 
'is  made  apparent  by  citing  several  difi'erent  passages 
from  English  authors,  upon  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
before  the  year  1717.  The  first  document  which  he 
acknowledged  as  genuine  and  perfect  is  "The  Free- 
mason examination  under  Henry  VI."  This  is  followed 
by  the  second  of  the  most  ancient  and  genuine,  docu- 
ments of  the  customs  of  the  Lodges  handed  down  to  us 
in  unbroken  succession,  being  an  initiation  lecture,  or 
apprentice  catechism  in  the  original  English  text,  with 
a  German  translation,  and  the   necessary   supplements, 
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treatises,  and  remarks,"  In  this  second  document ^ause 
.finds  <;ustoms  which  in  his  opinioii  are  derived  from  the 
Roman  huilding.  corporati&ns  ,and  others,  similar  to  the 
customs  and  teachings,  of  the  Essenes,. the  Stoics,  Vitruvius, 
the  most  ancient  Christian,  communities,,, and  of  the  Soo- 
fees  in  Persia,.  In  the  second .  edition  of  the.  work  the 
so-called  new  .fingjish  lecture  .(catechism.)  is  inserted.  As 
a  third  document, ,  follow:^,:.  "ITie  ancient ,  York  Constitu^ 
tion,  accepted  in  the  year  926 ^  from  an. original  pre- 
served by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York,  translated  into 
Latin  by.  aii  Englishman  in  1807,  and  re-translated  from 
Latin  into  German,  .by  Br.  Schneider  in  Altenburg,  ia 
i808,  and  illustrated  with  explanatory  notes  by  the 
editor."  The  second  part,  of  the  second  edition  contains 
a  statement  of  the  author's  personal  masonic  experience^ 
notices  of  the  Eoman  building  corporations,  the  origin 
and  progress  of  gothic  architecture,  of  the  German 
building  lodges  in  the  middle  ages^  and  fragmentary 
notices  from  the  customs  of  working  masons  in  Alten- 
burg, &C.  . 

His  reasons  for  writing  this  work,  as  stated  by  him- 
self, are,  first  and  foremost  to  enlighten  the  brethren 
upon  the  true  history  of  the  Fraternity,  by  a  philo- 
logical,, critical,  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  thre^ 
most  ancient  documents,*)  and  also  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  brethren  to  the  idea  forming  the  basis,  of 
this  union  o{  all. .unions,  and  prevail  on  them  to  set 
about  a  complete  regeneration  and  transformation  of  the' 
Masonic  confederation.  If  new  life  .  were  to  be  infused 
into  it,  then  is  the  improvement  and  reformation  of  the 

1)  We  have  mentioned  these  three  documents  m  the  first  part: 
The 'first  is  evidently  a  tiotinterfeit ;  the  seconil  is  niot  the  most  ancient 
ca.teohism,.  but  a  modem  editfon  of  it,  and  ought  jHroperly  to  he  call*! 
th^  3Sew  English  one;  the  third  document  is  most  certainly  not  of  the 
year,  926. 
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rituals  and  usages  indispensably  necessary;  for  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference,  what .  appearance  the  outward 
forms  assume;  it,  was  not  a  change  in  single  customs 
and  laws  that  he  wished  to  bring  about,  but  to  animate, 
the  spirit  of  the  fraternity  generally,  tbat  the  whole: 
might  be  penetrated  with  grander  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended views. 

The  Freemasonry  of  the  present  day,  he  tells  us,  is 
wanting  in  a  scientific,  well  organised  formula^  as  well 
as  systematic,  genuine,  social,  practical  efficiency,  and 
therefore  must  the  brethren  be  born  anew,  head  and 
members,  constitution,  form  and  practise ;  the  constitution 
ought  to  be  free,  based  upon  lo^te  and  justice^  and 
upon  the  general  understanding  of  what  is  good  and 
humane. 

The  importance  ofthiswdrk  is  selfevident;  we  have 
too,  defined  it  fully  in  different  places.  Its  apperance 
was  an  event;  and  indeed  it  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  upon  our  own  day.  Every  time  we  open  itj 
we  are  surprised  at  the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents. Krause  wrote  the  book  more  for  the  purpose  of 
prppagating  his'  one  principal  idea,  which  had  never 
been^  demonstrated  by  experience  as  possible,  rather  than 
to  give  to  the  public  his  historical  disquisitions,  and  this  it 
wa^7  which  was  injurious  to  the  work,  laying  a  constraint 
upon  single  brethren  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  Frater- 
nity. Another  capital  error  is  the  heaviness  of  the  style, 
the  new  fangled  words,  and  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
the  -whole  is  arranged. 

Krause  has  been  blamed  and  xith  some  justice  for 
having  published  the  second  edition  of  his.  work  without 
reservations,  whilst  the  first  was  only  designed  for 
brethren,  and  given  out  with  ,a  certain  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection. 

Br.  Krause  began  his  masonic  career  as  an  author, 
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by  the  publication  of  his  work  "Four  Freemason  speeches" 
(^Dresden  1809);  this  was  followed  by  the  already  men- 
tioned: Idea  of  how  to  form  the  human  race  into  a  so- 
cial confederacy,  intended  for  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  higher  relations  of  mankind,  especially  for 
Freemasons.  (Dresden,  1810).  "The  prototype  of  man- 
kind", (1811).  —  "Diary  of  man's  hfe  (1811)  — "  Remarks 
on  Laurie's  History.     (1810). 

The  Masonic  In  the  interval  between  1784  — 1813,  the 
Press,  masonic  press  made  visible  progress.  In  England 
there  appeared  between  1793^ — 1798:  The  Freemasons 
Magazine,  the  eigth  volume  was  entitled:  "The  scientific 
Magazine  and  Freemasons  Repository."  In  France  was 
published  between  1807 — 1810  the  "Annales  Magonniques 
par  Calliof,  containing  many  valuable  treatises.  The 
periodical  press  was  first  in  active  operation  in  America, 
in  1811,  when  the  ^'Freemasons  Magazine  and  General 
Miscellany'''  came  out.  Other  masonic  periodicals  appeared 
there  in  the  year  1818. 

In  Germany  the  first  rank  must  be  accorded  to  the 
Vienna  "Journal  for  Freemasons"  (1784 — 1786)  being  the 
first  masonic  periodical  worth  mentioning,  containing 
valuable  contributions  from  Brothers  Alxinger,  Blumauer, 
Born,  (natural  philosopher)  &c.  Das  Archiv  der  Schwar- 
merei  und  Aufkliirung  by  Schiitz,  (Hamburg  1787 — 1791,) 
was  the  next  periodical,  succeeded  by  the  Cothen  Pocket 
Book  for  Freemasons  (1798 — 1805),  both  rich  in  original 
essays;  and  last  of  all  appeared  the  most  excellent  Alten- 
burg  "Journal  for  Freemasons"  (1804,  1805,  1812— 20,> 
with  contributions  from  the  brethren  Schuderoff,  Pierer, 
Morlin,  Schneider,  Krause,  &c.  It  contains  philosophical 
and  historical  treatises,  a  review  of  masonic  works, 
accounts  of  single  lodges,  speeches,  and  poems  &c.  &c. 


History  of  Ereemasonry. 

Third  Period. 

From  1814—1861. 


Introduction. 

The  reforms  which  were  set  on  foot  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  inwar(J'  purification,  the 
ardent  desire  to  effect  greater  improvement  in,  and 
extension  of  the,  order,  still  continued  in  the  period  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  but  attended  with  many 
and  varied  fluctuations,  and  interrupted  by  multifarious 
struggles  and  retrogressions.  A  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  and  of  new  lodges,  whose 
numbers  however  again  fell  off  soon  after  their  forma- 
tion, was  accompanied  by  several  years  of  alienation 
of  spirit,  inactivity,  indifference,  arid  unequivocal  proofs 
ihat,  instead  of  advancing,  the  society  certainly  declined. 
Whether  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  enjoys,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  that  consideration  warranted  by  the 
important  era  in  which  we  live,  whether  indeed  it  is 
capable  of  coritinraing  to  exist,  is  a  question  not  only 
-  started  by  non-Masons  and  opponents  of  the  society, 
but  by  members  themselves.  And  though  the  latter 
'may  not  positively  reply  in  the  negative  as  do  the 
former,  yet  are  Freemasons  generally,  most  determined 
and  unanimous  in  their  convictiori  that  a  thorough 
reform  is  imperatively  necessary.  The  Fraternity  has 
been  developed  gradually  ia  different  countries,  accord- 
ing  to  the   distinctive   national  characteristics    of   each 
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country,  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has 
assumed  not  alone  different  forms  and  laws,  but  also 
different  principles,  and  in  some  cases  a  totally  opposite 
character,  therefore  the  necessity  of  a  complete  modi- 
fication was  apparent  to  all  those  who  grasped  the  idea 
of  this  union  of  all  unions,  and  were  inwardly  pene- 
trated with  the  true  spirit  of  Freemasonry.  Of  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons  but  little  remained,  except 
the  name,  a  few  forms  and  customs,  and  the  universal 
characteristic  everywhere  —  Charity.  This  radiating^ 
movement,  assisted  much  in  scattering  and  isolating  the 
individual  Grand  Lodges,  according  to  their  respective 
geographical  and  political  frcJntiers,  where  they  each 
followed  different  rites,  and  were  either  not  at  all,  or 
else  very  loosely  bound  together;  for  each  of  these 
systems  professed  to  have  different  aims  *)  and  purposes, 
which  they  carried  out  with  various  expedients,  and  ia 
an  opposing  spirit,  so  that  in  matters  important  and 
essential  they  were  by  no  means  unanimous.  One  single 
example  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  Babel  of 
tongues:  In  Germany  and  England  different  words  of 
recognition  are  in  use  in  the  apprentice  and  felloVs 
degrees,  so  that  a  FeUow-Craft  in  one  country'  might 
be  taken  for  an  apprentice  in  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  the  period  here  treated  of,  the  spirit  of  investigajion, 
of  critical  exposure,  and  speedy  removal  of  every  thing 
that  was  defective  and  falling  to  decay  made  itself  felt, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a  struggle  to 
allay,  reconcile,  and  unite  all  known  contradictions. 

What  was  said  in  the  introductory  paragraph  upon 
England  and  Germany,  is  also  true  here.  While  England 
and  America  were   especially  occupied  in  attending  to 


1)  See  here  in  the  separate  Statute  hooks,   the  paragraphs  referring 
to  the  design  of  Freemasonry, 
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the  outward  condition  of  Freemasonry,  permitting  a  rigid 
regard  to  form  and  ceremony  to  prevail,  and  the  tares 
of  the  high  degreies  to  be  sown  broad-cast,  to  France 
and  Germany  w;as  committed  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  brotherhood.  The  Grand  Lodges  of  the  Swedish 
system  (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Germany,  in  Berlin),  formed  a  distinct  confederacy  of 
their  own,  having  their  centre  in  the  high  degrees,  and 
only  connected  with  the  Fraternity  properly  so-called, 
by  the  St.  John's  Freemasonry, -which  according  to  their 
ideas  was  a  very  subordinate  and  unimportant  branch. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  weaknesses  which 
are  manifest  in  Freemasonry,  as  indeed  in  all  human 
efforts,  and  which  are  apparently  the  only  conspicuous 
facts  resulting  from  its  history,  it  has  essentially  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  civilisation  and  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  therefore  has  fulfilled  its  glorious 
mission.  The  vital  energy  displayed  throughout  all  the 
changes  it  has  undergone,  is  a  guarantee  of  its  continu- 
ance, the  many  favorable  sides  it  possesses  will  always 
make  it  attractive,  and  from  the  history  of  the  period, 
we  have  now  in  hand,  the  delightful  expectation  is 
offered  us,  that  a  glorious  future  is  reserved  for  it:  Its 
golden  age  is  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future! 


A.  England. 

The  union  of  the  two  English  Grand  Lodges  did 
not  alone  put  a  stop  to  all  strife  and  Qonteiition ,  but  it 
gave  a  new  •  impetus  to  their  operations.  Under  the 
presidentship  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Fraternity  be- 
came more  numerous  and  flourishing,  distributing  their 
charity  indiscriminately,  and  preserving  faithfully  the 
ancient  customs.  Peace  and  good  fellowship  reignSd 
supreme  till  1818,  when  deplorable  discord  arose,  between 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Lodge  No.  31  in  Liverpool, 
which  latter  only  ha,d  originally  intention  of  preserving 
the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  order,  against  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  the  Grand  Master's,  but  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose  they  somewhat  tfaiisgressed  against 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law  and  good  order,  and  were 
therefore  suspended.  Several  abortive  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  for  whom  other 
brethren  too  entered  the  lists,  amongst  others  the  Naval 
Lodge  in  Liverpool,  but  in  an  improper  manner.  Both 
lodges  were  entirely  broken  up,  and  erased  from  the 
list  of  Grand  Lodge,   and  this  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 

For  a  few  years  no  event  worth  mentioning  took 
place ;  but  from  the  year  1829  we  have  complaints  about 
the  indiscreet  initiation  of  persons  who  confer  no  honor 
upon  the  society,  but  rather  on   account  of  their  want 
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•of  means,  became  a  burden  to  it.  But  two  years  later, 
•We  are  informed  that  *)  Freemasonry  in  the  provinces 
was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  that  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  same  was  visibly  on  the  increase. 
It  was  found  advisable  to  promote  the  giving  of  lectures 
in  the  meetings,  so  that  slothful  brethren  might  be  stirred 
•to  greater  activity. 

A  Hall  especially  appropriated  to  masonic  purposes, 
was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  hundred  years'  Jubilee 
•oi  the  Steward's  Lodge  was  celebrated,  which  events 
we  only  just  glance  at  here,  that  we  may  dwell  more 
.at  large  upon  the  Masonic  career  of  a  brother,  whose 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  Freemasonry  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  transactions  in  the  Grand  Lodge  in  parti- 
cular, and  who  as  having  first  edited  the  Freemason's 
'■Quarterly  Review,  and  ;founded  the  Freemason's  Asylum, 
will  retain  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Fraternity. 
E.  T.  craceflx       ^j.    Robert    Thomas    Crucefix,    a  London 

and  the  Free-  .       ^  _„„      .       xt   ii  i 

inaaon-Asyium.  surgeon,  was  Dorn  in  1797,  m  Holborn,  and 
initiated  into  Freemasonry  in  the  Burlington  Lodge 
April  16,  1829,  and  in  1832,  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Bank  of  England  Lodge,  which  he  had  joined.  In  1834, 
he  edited  the  Freem.  Quarteily  Review,  and  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it,  has  gained 
for  himself  much  and  deserved  praise.  2)  Hoping  to 
•obtain  the  support  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  he,  in  one  of 
the  numbers,  sketched  out  a  plan  of  an  Asylum,  for 
-aged  and  infirm  Masons,  to  which  should  be  united  a 
Masonic  Orphan  Asylum.     After  labouring  for  16  years 


1)  See    History    of   Freemasonry    from    the    year  1829 — 1841.      By 
-G.  Oliver.     London,  Spencer. 

2)  See  Freem.  Quarterly  Magazine,  1850,  and  "Latomia",  XIII,  page 
;90  &c. 

Fiudel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  35 
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in  this  good  cause,  the  opposition  he  met  with  materially- 
undermining  his  health,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that  his  great  wish  was  accomplished. 

In  1834,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  Boys'  school,  and  other  offices 
of  trust  were  confided  to  him,  till  he  gradually  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity.  He  was  most  un- 
doubtedly intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  order,  and  his  opinion 
always  had  much  weight  with  the  Fraternity.  He  had 
to  encounter  considerable  opposition  in  1835,  in  which 
he  came  oif  victorious,  and  so  felicitously,  that  on  the 
next  election  of  officers,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  appointed 
him  Junior  Grand  Deacon.  In  the  same  year,  the  first 
step  towards  carrying  out  his  favorite  idea  was  taken,, 
for  a  committee  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  made 
treasurer,  to  consult  about  laying  the  foundation-stone. 

In  1838,  the  Grand  faster  the  Duke  of  Susses, 
commemorated  his  occupation  of  the  throne  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  Dr.  Crucefix  had  in 
1836  moved  that  a  testimonial  of  their  grateful  and  respect- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke 
had  fulfilled  his  high  functions,  should  be  ofi'ered,  which 
had  taken  place. ')  About  this  time  Dr.  Crucefix  was 
chosen  honorary  member  of  the  Trinosophes  in  Paris, 
also  of  many  lodges  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  had 
likewise  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Grand 
Master  had  publicly  signified  his  approval  of  his  plan, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  unanimous  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  the  contemplated 
Asylum  should  be  recommended  to  the  favorable  con-, 
sideration   of  the   Fraternity.     After  such  public  trans- 


i)  See  the  description  of  this  festivity  and  the  speech  of  the  Grand 
Master  in  Oliver,  Hist.  etc. 
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actions  the  affair  ought  to  have  been  considered  as 
certain.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  on  the 
contrary,  the  intrigues  that  arose,  seemed  almost  ready 
to  frustrate  the  whole  design.  First  of  all  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  if  a  new  benevolent  institution  were  estab- 
lished, it  would  injure  those  already  existing,  which 
was  completely  contradicted  by  the  result.  Br.  Crucefix 
had  in  some  way  or  other  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  society,  which  was  manifested  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  against  him,  though  a  short  time 
before,  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  him  for 
his  assiduity  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  now  this  very  thing  was  brought  up 
against  him.  The  time  and  thought  he  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  all  masonic  institutions,  without  excep- 
tion, availed  nothing;  all  his  efforts  met  with  only  abuse 
and  persecution.  Small  weaknesses  were  magnified  into 
heinous  offences,  and  inadvertencies  into  crimes.  A  cer- 
tain Br.  Jackson  was  his  virulent  opponent,  and  it  was 
he  who  accused  Br.  Crucefix,  of  not  having  called  two 
of  the  brethren  to  order  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  Grand  Master  in  a  public  meeting  in  which  Br. 
Crucefix  presided.  The  Board  of  Ueneral  Purposes 
instituted  an  inquiry  and  condemned  him  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  six  months  from  all  his  masonic  functions  and 
privileges  (1840).  Indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  he  did  not  act  with  his  iisual  prudence  and 
caution,  but  most  unadvisedly  published  the  proceedings, 
in  a  detailed  form,  in  the  Freem.  Quarterly  Review. 
He  addressed  the  Grand  Master,  on  the  subject,  in  a 
letter  which  it  would  have  been  better,  had  it  never  been 
written,  for  he  forgot  his  usual  respectful  bearing  towards 
the  Head  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  thus  gave  his  enemies 
a  great  advantage  over  him.  In  spite  of  his  suspension, 
he  was  re-elected  Treasurer  to  the  Asylum,    and  nomi- 
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iiated  on  the  House  Committee  by  the  Grovernors  of  the 
Female  Charity.  The  Board  of  Greneral  Purposes  again 
summoned  him  to  answer  the  new  charges  preferred 
against  him,  which  summons  he  refused  to  obey,  having 
given  up  all  membership  in  English  craft  Masonry.  In- 
stead of  acting  up  to  the  principles  of  brotherly  love 
enjoined  by  the  order,  and  re-calling  the  erring  brother 
as  a  friend,  as  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  wise  should 
do,  trying  first,  what  could  be  effected  by  the  eloquence 
of  entreaty,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures,  the 
Board  moved  for  his  excommunication  from  the  Frater- 
nity. Happily  for  the  welfare  of  Freemasonry,  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  an  unbiased 
judgment,  saw  how  matters  really  stood.  Taking  into 
consideration,  what  sad  consequences  are  involved  in 
one  false  step,  he  thought  of  the  beatitude,  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers",  and  by  his  kindly  interference, 
healed  those  gaping  wounds,  which  party  spirit  had 
inflicted.  Peace  and  harmony  were  again  restored,  for 
the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolution,  to  the  effect,  that 
Br.  Dr.  R.  Th.  Crucefix  having  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
agitation,  when  falsely  accused,  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  his  alleged  crime,  which  was  offensive  to  the 
Grand  Master,  and  having  more  over  published  the 
proceedings  of  the  June  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
had  now  offered  an  apology,  and  that  such  being  the 
case,  there  was  no  more  ground  for  continuing  proceed- 
ings against  him. 

All  these  occurrences  induced  Dr.  Crucefix,  to 
relinquish  the  editorship  of  the  periodical,  hitherto  so 
ably  conducted  by  him,  and  with  many  expressions  of 
profound  regret,  he  took  leave  of  his  readers.  This 
painful  feeling  was  shared  by  thousands  of  brethren, 
who  for  nearly  seven  years,  had  joyfully  hailed  every 
new  number,  sympathising  and  encouraging  their  literary 
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brother,  in  every  possible  way,  as  it  had  only  been 
undertaken  by  him,  for  their  instruction,  and  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  integrity  of  purpose  and  with 
indefatigable  perseverance. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on,  three  of  the 
London  Lodges  passed  a  public  vote  of  thanks  and 
sympathy  to  Dr.  Crucefix,  and  many  of  hi,s  friends 
opened  a  general  subscription,  to  present  him  with  a 
permanent  testimonial  of  their  esteem.  Nov.  15,  1841, 
Br.  Crucefix  was  invited  to  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honor,  when  a  silver  candelabrum  adorned  with  masonic 
emblems  and  with  an  appropriate  inscription  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  as  a  proof  of  their  love.  Harmony  and 
brotherly  concord  marked  the  whole  of  the  festivity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Br.  Crucefix  had  the  delight  of 
beholding  the  foijndation-stone,  laid  of  the  Asylum  so 
earnestly  longed  for,  but  he  could  not  properly  enjoy 
his  triumph,  for  his  health  which  had  been  failing,  at 
last  gave  way  entirely;  he  went  to  Bath,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail,  for  he  died  there  Feb.  25,  1850.  His  bio- 
grapher and  friend,  Br.  Oliver,  praises  his  zeal  and 
activity,  his  eloquence  and  all  those  other  virtues  which 
distinguished  him  as  a.  man  and  as  a  mason. 
England  from  Evory  thing  has  gone  on  in  England  in 
1836-1861.  regular  masonic  order,  so  that  of  the  period 
we  have  passed  over  there  is  not  much  to  relate.  The 
year  1836  opened  with  a  bright  prospect  for  Free- 
masonry. The  debt  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  liquidated; 
the  schools  were  prosperous;  the  general  fund  of  Bene- 
volence was  efficient;  new  lodges  were  constituted  in 
many  of  the  provinces.  In  1838  unusual  activity  was 
to  be  remarked.  Grand  meetings  were  holden  in  every 
part  of  the  United  kingdom ,  attended  by  the  rich  and 
talented,  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  by  esteemed 
brethren,  distinguished  for  respectability  and  moral  worth. 
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In  the  preceding  year,  the  Grand  Lodge  began  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  forming  a  Masonic  Library,  which  should 
furnish  the  Brethren  with  free  access  to  all  masonic 
publications.  Unfortunately  the  idea  was  never  realised. 
Br.  Oliver  takes  occasion  here  to  remark  that  the 
expression  of  this  wish,  is  an  unequivocal  proof,  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Craft,  that  the  day  is  gone  by, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  pen;  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  works  on  Freemasonry,  judiciously  written, 
promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  In  1840  the  necessity 
was  felt,  of  a  revision  and  improvement  of  the  book  of 
constitutions,  which  though  originally  drawn  up  with 
great  wisdom  and  care,  yet  cases  were  of  constant 
occurrence  for  which  no  provision  appeared  in  that  code. 
The  announcement  of  this  intended  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitutions was  received  in  the  provinces  with  apathy,  and 
the  alterations  were  ultimately  agreed  to,  without  the 
concurrence  or  disapprobation  of  the  Provincial  authorities. 

The  disagreements  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
proceedings  against  Br.  Crucefix,  were  still  felt  even  in 
1842.  In  the  Freem.  Qu.  Eeview  for  1842,  it  is  said  . 
that  the  masonic  spirit  of  persecution  which  originated 
in  a  small  clique,  removed  their  field  of  battle  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  provinces,  and  there  with  their  poison- 
ous darts  struck  one  of  the  most  worthy  Masons  known 
in  modern  times,  for  he  was  acknowledged  by  all,  both 
high  and  low,  as  the  most  active,  learned,  and  efficient 
of  England's  masonic  authors. 

Br.  G-.  Oliver,  deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Lincolnshire,  had  presided  at  the  festivity  given  in  honor 
of  Br.  Crucefix,  and  this  made  the  Prov.  Grand  Master, 
Baron  d'Eyncourt,  in  1842  (consequently  six  months 
after  the  event),  dismiss  Br.  Oliver  from  his  office,  which 
dismissal  stirred  up  such  a  tempest  of  feeling  in  Eng- 
lish Masonry,  as  has  never  been  equalled. 
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From  the  history  of  more  modern  times,  we  will 
•only  mention,  that  upon  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
several  German  lodges  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Prussian 
on  the  other  concerning  the  admission  of  the  professors 
of  the  Mosaic  belief  to  the  Lodges,  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  decided  in  favor  of  their  acceptation,  thus  demon- 
strating the  universality  of  Freemasonry.  Examples  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  clergy  against  the  Freemasons' 
lodges  are  very  rare  indeed  to  be  met  with.  The  lay- 
ing of  foundation  stones  of  public  buildings  are  per- 
formed in  England  by  the  Fraternity;  and  on  such 
occasions,  as  also  on  the  meetings  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodges,  public  processions  are  allowed  in  masonic 
costume,  with  flags,  bearing  masonic  symbols,  and  often 
accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  bells. 
Earl  of  Zetland.  Sinco  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  the 
Earl  of  Zetland  has  been  the  Grand  Master.  Br.  Thomas 
Dundas,  Earl  of  Zetland,  entered  Masonry  June  18, 
1830  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Lodge,  in  which  lodge  he 
filled  the  office  of  Chairman.  In  1832  he  was  Senior 
Grand  "Warden,  1839  deputy  Grand  Master,  and  1840 
-after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  became  Prov. 
Grand  Master,  and  since  1844  has  every  year  been 
re-elected  Grand  Master.  Firm,  but  courteous  in  his 
behaviour  towards  every  body,  he  has  proved  even  in 
•difficult  positions,  that  he  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  post 
he  fills.  He  rules  with  even  handed  justice,  and  during 
his  administration  the  number  of  masonic  lodges  has 
considerably  increased.  In  Parliament  he  represents 
the  liberal  side. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  masonic  knowledge, 
^nd  his  views  upon  the  present  system  of  lodges  in  Eng- 
land, moving  as  it  does  constantly  in  the  ancient  grooves, 
-are  not  more  extended,  so  that  he  cannot  give  affairs 
a  fresh  impetus,  or  stamp  the  whole  with  that  animation 
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■which  is  so  desirable.  If  he  has  not  actually  advancei 
those  fatal  high  degrees,  yet  he  has  not  done  anything 
to  repress  the  growing  love  for  them,  which  is  fast 
gaining  ground  around  him.  For  in  England  now,  un- 
fortunately, besides  the  officially  recognised  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  there  are  the  33  degrees  of  the  Scotch  Rite, 
the  Mark  Mason  degree,  and  all  imaginable  high  degrees- 

The  different  Benevolent  Institutions  have  in  the 
course  of  late  years  received  considerable  additions  to> 
their  funds,  and  have,  in  consequence,  increased  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  A  proposal  for  greater  unity- 
in  the  working  system  was  brought  forward  again,  but 
came  to  nothing:  the  operations  still  continue  to  be 
hemmed  in  and  embarrassed  by  formalism  and  ceremo- 
nialism, hindering  a  more  stirring  and  animated  intel- 
lectual life.  One  material  improvement  has  been  adopted, 
however,  and  that  is,  that  several  lodges  by  the  erection 
of  their  own  temples  have  precluded  the  necessity  of 
holding  their  meetings  in  taverns,  hotels  &c. 

The  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  under  which 
are  about  a  thousand  St.  John's  Lodges,  with  above- 
sixty  provincial  lodges,  is  the  chief  masonic  community. 
There  are  besides  a  Grand  Chapter  for  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  a  Grand  lodge  of  the  Mark  Masters  (Grand. 
Master  Br.  Holmesdale),  a  Grand  conclave  of  the  Knights- 
Templars  (Grand  Master  Sir  William  Stuart),  and  a 
superior  Grand  Council  of  the  anc.  and  accepted  Rite  of 
tha  33  degrees  (Grand  Commander:  Br.  H.  B.  Leeson).. 
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B    Ireland. 

The  want  of  any  thing  to  relate  of  the  history  of 
Irish  Freemasonry  in  the  previous  epoch  from  1783 — 1818;. 
made  us  entirely  pass  over  that  period,  and  even  now 
at  a  later  date,  the  information  is  so  scanty  that  a  few 
general  remarks  are  all  we  have  to  offer. 

,  In  1836,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  congratulated 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  fortunate  result  attending  a 
successful  operation  on  his  eyes,  restoring  to  him  that 
sight  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived,  in  answer 
to  which  the  royal  brother  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,, 
assuring  the  brethren  that  he  would  ever  strive  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  Fraternity,  and  to  draw  the  bonds 
to  brotherly  love  closer  together  between  the  Grand 
Lodges.  —  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Grand. 
Lodges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  made  it  a  custom 
of  send-  representatives  to  each  other.  The  Irish 
brethren  have  established  annually  in  Cork  a  fancy  dress 
Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Masonic  Female  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, which  in  1840  realised  a  sum  of  £  100.  This  same 
year  too,  a  newly  erected  Freemason's  Hall  was  conse- 
crated in  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master,, 
the  Duke  of  Leiiister. 

The  predilection  for  high  degrees,  has  very  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  Irish  Eite,  Br.  Oliver  in- 
forms us,  consists  of  15  degrees  in  4  orders  or  classes, 
which  are,  1.  Class:  a)  Apprentice,  b)  Fellow-craft,  c} 
Master;  2.  Class:  d)  Royal  Arch,  e)  Past  Master,  f> 
Excellent  Master,  g)  Supreme  excellent  Master ;  3.  Class : 
h)  Knight  of  the  Sword,  i)  Knight  of  the  East,  k)  Knight 
of  the  East  and  West,  1)  Knight  Templar.  4.  Class:  m} 
Eosicrucian  or  Mason  Prince,  n)  Kadosh  or  philosophi- 
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«al  Mason,  o)  Knight  of  the  Sun,  p)  Grand  General  In- 
spector —  the  33d.  degree   of  the  Anc.  and  Ace.  Rite. 

The  undue  assumption  of  superiority  of  the  Grand 
■Chapter,  and  the  Grand  Consistory  in  Dublin,  have 
been  productive  of  great  discord  amongst  the  Irish 
Masons ,  which  were  continued  throughout  the  year 
1855.  Both  parties  laid  each  other  under  the  ban,  and 
at  first  repelled  all  overtures  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  at  length  through  the  representations  of  the 
<jrrand  Lodge  a  reconcilation  was  effected.  .The  cause 
of  the  rupture  were  the  distinctions  in  the  high  degrees, 
a,nd  an  ambitious  spirit  was  awakened,  totally  opposed 
to  the  genius  of  Freemasonry. 

May  15,  1847,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his 
time  died  at  Genoa,  —  the  Irish  Agitator,  Daniel 
O'Connell.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  estimate  his 
worth  and  services,  but  merely  to  communicate  a  few 
particulars  about  his  Masonic  life  and  actions.  *)  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  1799  at  Dublin,  in  the  Lodge  No.  189, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  chosen  Grand  Master. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  ever  carried  out  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  more  brilliant  success  than  he  did.  He 
himself  acknowledged  that  he  felt  deeply  interested  in 
his  work,  and  this  was  plainly  proved  by  his  unceasing 
activity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  skill  a  man 
so  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  handled  the  rituals  of  the 
different  degrees,  and  how  attentively  must  the  brethren 
liave  listened  to  that  fascinating  voice,  which  afterwards 
bewitched  his  hearers  in  public  assemblies,  in  the  court 
-of  justice,  and  in  the  senate,  carrying  them  away  with 
him ;  but  even  this  zealous  brother  O'Connell  lent  an  ear 
to  the  tempter,  and  in  1838  the  insinuations  of  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests   led  him  to   withdraw  from  the 


1)  From  the  Freem.    Qu.  Review,  1847. 
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Fraternity.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pilot  he  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  this  proceeding,  that  though  in  a  former  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  had  been  a  Freemason  and  had  pre- 
sided as  the  Master  of  a  Lodge,  that  was  when  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  ecclesiastical  prohibition 
against  the  Freemasons,  but  since  he  had  known  this, 
he  had  given  up  attending  the  meetings  of  the  society. 
The  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland 
is  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  has  held  office  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  the  Grand  Lodge  has  300  Lodges  under 
her,  and  six  Provincial  Grand  Lodges.  Besides,  or  rather 
within  the  Grand  Lodge  is  a  Grand  Conclave  of  Knights 
Templars,  a  Supreme  Grand '  Council  of  Rites,  and  a 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 


O.  Scotland. 

We  have  not  any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  working  of  the  Scottish  lodges,  and  must 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  has  very  great 
similarity  with  the  English,  only  that  in  Scotland,  Free- 
masonry is  carried  on  with  greater  intellectual  energy. 
This  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  before 
alluded  to,  that  the  lodges  were  held  in  Halls  especially 
appropriated  to  their  use,  and  that  they  also  had  an 
excellent  library,  which  Sept.  10,  1847,  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  rich  collection  of  masonic  books  and 
pamphlets  belonging  to  the  late  Br.  Dr.  Ch.  Morison  — 
a  present  from  this  brother  valued  at  about  £.  800 

There  were  no  events  or  alterations  of  any  impor- 
tance made   at  this  time;  the  brotherhood  found  them- 
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selves  ably  and  advantageously,  organised,  and  there- 
fore rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  working  on  in  peace^ 
without  murmurings  or  disputings.  They  made  them- 
selves known  publicly  by  their  charitable  deeds,  or  by 
laying  the  foundation-stones  of  some  public  building  or 
other,  according  to  ancient  usage,  or  when  on  any  ex- 
traordinary event  in  the  Eoyal  Family  either  joyful  or 
afflictive,  they  manifested  their  sympathy  in  an  address. 
In  1842  the  Grand  Lodge  liberally  offered  the  use  of 
their  Hall  for  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  first  school 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  —  But  while  passing  over  aB 
unimportant  detail,  we  must  refer  to  some  few  resolution& 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  were  of  more  general  interest. 
In  reference  .to  the  act  of  Parliament  which  excepted  the 
Freemason's  lodges,  when  providing  for  the  suppressioik 
of  all  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  government,  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1817,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,, 
purposing  to  remove  from  themselves  all  suspicion,  and 
to  preserve  the  Fraternity  in  all  its  purity  and  simpli- 
city, viz:  that  the  Brethren  could  not  have  it  too  often 
and  repeatedly  imprinted  upon  their  minds,  that  t^e 
Grand  Lodge  only  acknowledged  the  three 
St.  John's  Degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow-craft,  and 
Master,  and  that  therefore  judicial  proceedings  would  be 
undertaken  against  any  lodge  or  single  member  who  • 
admitted  into  the  masonic  order  any  high  or  accessory 
degrees  whatever,  or  adopted  especial  signs  or  crosses 
to  indicate  these  degrees.  .In  the  Quarterly-Meeting  May 
3,  1846,  the  Grand  Lodge  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
in  the  following  terms:  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
has  not  since  its  existence  acknowledged  any  other  de- 
gree, or  given  ear  to  any  other  secrets  as  connected 
with  the  St.  John's  degrees  than  those  accessible  to  any 
Master-Mason,  Pellow-craft,  or  apprentice ,  and  she  here 
enjoins  on  all  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  never  to  permit 
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-the  working  out  of  any  other  in  their  provinces.  The 
'Grand  Lodge  further  declares,  that  every  Master  Mason 
is  entitled  to  Be  elected  a  Master,  and  to  take  the  chair 
as  most  worshipful  Master,  without  having  any  accessory 
•degree,  or  any  secrets  belonging  to  the  same,  communi- 
cated to  him;  for  these  are  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
i;he  Grand  Lodge.  She  also  signifies,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  officers,  the  Master  included,  must  be  under- 
taken in  a  just  and  perfect  Lodge,  which  has  been  jopened 
in  the  Apprentice  degree.  Notwithstanding  this  distinct 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  the  fatal  high 
•degrees  found  entrance  into  the  Scottish  Fraternity,  and 
exist  independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1861  they 
-even  so  far  lowered  themselves  as  to  introduce  the 
Adoptive-Masonry  invented  by  Br.  Rob.  Morris  in  Lpuis- 
ville,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  intrude  an  exclusive 
degree  for  women,  the  "Eastern  Stai-"  A  certain  Mr. 
Thornton  is  Grand  Superintendent  of  this  degree,  and 
a  Captain  T.  Wilson  is  his  Deputy. 

August  3,  1829,  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  whom 
were  submitted  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  work  progressed  but  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  1835  that-  a  printed  copy  of  these  new  laws  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  completed  and  assented  to. 
The  former  code  had  been  in  force  tijl  1848. 

When  the  elections  were  ended,  Nov.  30,  1836,  the 
Grand  Master  reported,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land having  now  existed  a  whole  century,  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  August,  it  had  been  decided  to  celebrate  this 
event  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  A  proces- 
sion by  torch  light  had  been  determined  on,  and  the 
brethren  were  besought  to  collect  together  at  the  hour 
appointed.  The  place  of  Meeting  was  the  square  before 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  procession  was  formed  of 
400  torch  bearers,  accompanied  by  instruments  of  music. 
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The  streets  and  houses  were  thronged  with  spectators^ 
and  in  several  places  blue  lights  and  rockets  were  let 
oif.  The  large  hall  in  Waterloo  Hotel  was  decorated 
for  the  event,  and  here  the  Grand  officers  were  assem- 
bled; there  were  nearly  1000  Brethren,  many  of  them 
adorned  with  the  medals  which  had  been  struck  in 
honor  of  the  auspicious  occurrence.  Besides  twelve 
Edinburg  lodges,  represented  by  their  W.  Masters^, 
numerous  deputies  from  seventeen  country  lodges- 
appeared. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  a  question 
put  by  a  Lodge  in  Canada  is  not  without  its  import 
viz:  whether  emancipated  slaves  could  share  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Freemasons,  and  after  long  reflection  it  was 
decided,  that  the  expression  "free-born"'  meant  a  person 
who  was  free  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of 
the  lodge,  his  own  master,  and  sovereign  disposer  of  his 
own  time  and  actions.  This  interpretation  was  likewise 
accepted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  and  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  A  closer  fraternal  relationship  was 
entered  into  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  who  through 
mutual  representatives  in  1837  united  herself  with  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  1853  with 
France  and  Prussia,  (Royal  York)  with  which  latter  she 
had  hitherto  had  no  connection. 

In  1842,  a  Grand  Funeral  lodge  in  honor  of  his 
Rqyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  held,  the  pre- 
parations for  which  were  upon  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
scale.  The  Hall  of  the  lodge  was  fitted  up  appropriately, 
and  the  music  comprised  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  of  Handel,  Mozart  &c.  The  Revd.  John 
Boyle,  Acting  Grand  Chaplain,  pronounced  the  oration, 
which  did  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

In  conclusion  we  will  mention  that  in  1837,  the 
want  of  a   suitable  Hall   for  the   Grand  Lodge   having 
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long  been  felt,  a  committee  was  chosen,  and  soon  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid,  of  a  new  Freemason's  Hall. 
Feb.  24,  1859,  the  Consecration  and  Inauguration  of  the 
Hall  took  place,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Athol. 
Br.  Laurie  with  this  ceremony  closes  the  principal  portion 
of  his  history,  pointing  out  how  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland  from  an  insignificant  beginning  of  33  lodges 
rose  to  her  present  position  of  300  Daughter  lodges  ;^ 
that  she  has  established  a  Benevolent  Fund,  which  al- 
though dispensing  relief  to  many  a  poor  Brother,  and 
giving  succour  to  many  a  Widow  and  Orphan,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  rest  fund  exceeding  £  1600,  and  a  Library 
unequalled  by  any  other  Masonic  collection  whatever. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  was  succeeded  a  short  time 
since  by  the  Marquis  of  Melville  as  Grand  Master.  Br. 
D.  Campbell's  Masonic  Calendar  for  1862,  states  the 
number  of  lodges  under  the  Grand  Lodge  to  be  416, 
(among  which,  it  is  true,  are  reckoned  several  that  ar& 
suspended  or  inactive,)  27  home  Provincial  Grand  lodges 
and  11  foreign. 

Besides  the  Grand  lodge,  there  are  unacknowledged, 
but  yet  tolerated:  1)  A  Supr.  Gr.  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
for  Scotland,  their  Grand  Principal  Zerubabel  being 
Lord  J.  Murray;  —  2)  The  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  Hero- 
dom  of  Kilwinning',  supposed  to. have  been  re-established 
by  King  Robert  Bruce  in  1314;  the  hereditary  Grand 
Master  is  the  King  of  Scotland,  Dep:  Gr.  Mr.  and  Gover- 
nor is  J.  Whyte  Melville;  —  3)  The  General-Chapter 
of  the  religious  and  military  order  of  Knights  Templars,, 
with  various  Grand  Priories;  ~  4)  The  Supr.  Grand 
Council  of  Scotland  of  the  ancient  and  accepted  Scottish 
rite  of  the  33  degrees. 
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D.  France. 

1)  From  the  restoratiou  to   the  establishmeut    of   the    Supr. 
Council  of  Frauce. 

(1814-1820.) 

The  political  events  of  1814  caused  an  interuption  in 
masonic  operations,  and  many  lodges  closed  their  halls, 
during  the  time  the  war  raged  in  the  interior  of  France, 
but  soon  re-opened  them  and  celebrated  the  retui-n  of 
the  Bourbons  just  as  the  Grand  Orient  joyfully  greeted 
the  appointment  of  King  Louis  the  "long  wished  for" 
on  June  24.  The  Grand  Orient  declared  all  official 
-dignities  to  be  extinct  (July  1.),  and  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  vacant.  A  committee  of  nine  brethren  requested 
the  King  to  permit  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Royal  house, 
to  assume  the  head  of  the  Fraternity,  but  the  request 
was  not  granted.  The  Grand  Orient  therefore  thought 
for  the  present  they  would  refrain  from  nominating  a 
Grand  Master,  but  instead  they  appointed  *)  three  Grand 
^Conservators,  Administrators,  Brother  Marshall  Macdonald, 
General  Beurnonville,  and  Timbrunne,  Count  de  Valence. 
Br.  Roettiers  was  selected  to  represent  the  three  highest 
officials,  and  a  circular  epistle  of  August  25.,  gave  the 
Lodges  notice  of  these  resolutions  and  elections. 

Br.  Beurnonville  was  chosen  in  Cambaceres'  place, 
as  responsible  head  of  French  Freemasonry,  and  with 
the  king's  consent  too,  who  was  assured  by  Beurnonville 
of  the  devotion  of  the  society  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. Beurnonville  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the 
Grand  Orient,  which  he  could  do  with  the  more  certainty. 


1)  See  Kloss,  Masonry  in  Prance,  Vol.  II,  Page  1   etc. 
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as  since  1804  the  French  Masons  having  made  themselves 
foetter  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Scotch  system, 
adhered  the  more  faithfully,  and  in  larger  numbers  to 
the  Grand  Orient.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  to  the 
Grand  Orient,  that  they  had  been  invested  with  full 
powers,  to  conduct  Masonry  in  France,  they  took  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the  appointment  of  dig- 
nitaries, and  for  the  printing  of  a  Masonic  Almanack 
for  1815.  But  before  these  were  completed,  Napoleon 
suddenly  re-appeared  in  France,  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
March  15,  1815,  and  the  reign  of  a  hundred  days  began, 
•during  which  period,  public  events  absorbing  all  hearts' 
there  was  no  thought  or  energy  bestowed  upon  Free- 
masonry. The  Grand  Orient ,  forgetting  her  leaning 
"!owards  royalty,  soon  revived  her  former  enthusiasm ') 
for  the  Emperor,  and  hastily  reinstated  the  former 
Grand  Master,  whose  chair  she  declared  again  vacant, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Upon  the  revival  of  the 
Grand  Orient,  new  life  was  imparted  to  her  rival. 

The  Scotch.  As  early  as  1814  the  Grand  Orient  had 
become  aware,  that  the  Scottish  rite  was  endeavoring  to 
undermine  her,  and  therefore  she  felt  it  incumbent  on 
her,  being  urged  thereto  by  numerous  lodges  and  chap- 
ters, to  strive  to  obtain. the  lead,  and  to  centralise  all 
systems  and  all  rites.  The  Supr.  Conseil  pour  la  France 
issued  a  circular  letter  of  remonstrance,  which  however 
produced  no  effect.  Since  Napoleon's  fall,  this  latter  had 
much  deteriorated,  and  had  gradually  shown  greater 
signs  of  weakness  and  inactivity,  so  that  this  circular 
epistle  was  the  last  evidence  of  animation  which  it  mani- 
fested. It  joined  the  Gr.  Orient,  the  Supr.  Conseil  of 
which  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  rites,  whilst  the 
administration  of  the  higher  degrees,  i.e.  from  the  degree 


1)  See  Jouaust,  histoire,  p.  389. 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry. 
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of  Prince  of  the  royal  secret,  to  the  very  highest  degree 
was  transferred  to  a  Grand  Consistory  composed  of  3S- 
members,  who  were  appointed  Nov.  21.  After  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supr.  Conseil  pour  la  France  had  joined  the- 
Gr.  Orient,  this  latter  became  the  legitimate  and  actual 
depository  of  the  Scotch  rite,  which  was  not  only  after- 
wards>  acknowledged  in  a  paper  issued  against  her,'  but 
was  likewise  confirmed  by  the  founder  of  the  Supr.  Con- 
seil himself;  for  when  de  Grasse-Tilly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1815  had  returned  to  France  after  his  release 
from  imprisonment,  he  was  satisfied  with  appearing  on 
the  stage  with  the  Supr.  Conseil  pour  lAmirique,  Dec.  27,. 
and  carried  on  a  trade  in  the  high  degrees,  most  parti- 
cularly advantageous  to  himself,  that  he  might  pay  his 
debts.  It  was  natural  for  the  Gr.  Orient  to  warn  her 
lodges  against  such  a  Conseil  as  this. 
The  Rite  of  Soon  shc  had  fresh  cause  to  admonish  her 
Misraim.  membcrs  against  running  after  new  phantoms. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  there  arose  in  Pari& 
and  the  provinces  a  society  styling  themselves  the  Francs- 
RSgSnSris,  who  made  use  of  masonic  forms,  but  had 
political  aims  in  view,  and  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
police.  Then  there  appeared  the  order  of  Misraim,  a 
monster  of  Freemasom-y  having  90  degrees,  which 
laid  claim  to  the  concentrating  in  herself  all  Rites,  the 
others,  one  and  all,  being  merely  branches  wrenched  off 
from  the  Misraim  parent  stock. 

This  rite,  which  falsely  pretended  to  trace  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Menes,  (Misraim). 
is  pure  autocracy;  one  single  head  reigns  supreme  over 
all  the  lodges  as  absolute  sovereign  Grand  Master,, 
and    against    whom    there    is    no    appeal.*)     The   rite,. 

1)  See  J.  M.  Ragon,  Tuileur  geniral  de  la  Francmagonnerie  <m 
Manuel  de  I'Jnitii  ete.  Paris,  CoUignon.  p.  234.  —  Also  BavlaUtef 
1865.    No.  4. 
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commonly  called  the  Egyptian,  is  styled  by  Br.  Kagon 
most  appropriately,  Jewish  Freemasonry,  and  is  divided, 
into  17  Glasses,  thus :  A)  The  symbolic  order  embracing 
in  6  Classes  the  degrees  numbering  from  1 — 33;  —  B) 
the  philosophic  in  4  Classes  the  degrees  from  34 — 66; 
C)  the  mystical  in  4  Classes  from  67 — 77,  and  D)  the 
cabalistic  in  3  Classes  from  78 — 90.*)  The  chiefs  and 
founders  of  this  spurious  Freemasonry  in  France  were 
the  brothers  Michael,  Joseph,  and  Marcus  Bedarride,, 
merchants  from  Avignon,  and  A.  Meallet,  a  man  of 
learning;  this  last  may  be  regarded  as  the  director  of 
the  system,  and  also  as  the  author  of  the  first  statutes 
which  were  dated  March  10,  1816.  These  all  established 
in  Paris  a  Grand  Chapter  of  the  rite,  and  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  Grand  Orient,  who  at  first  did  not 
regard  the  new-comers  with  an  unfavorable  eye;  these 
negotiations  however  only  bred  strife  and  dissension, 
caused  by  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Misraimites, 
who  besides  had  no  documents  of  their  foundation  to 
produce.  Dec.  7,  1817,  the  Grand  Master  Beurnonville, 
in  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  Grand  Orient, 
pronounces  his  opinion  of  those  irregular  and  unacknow- 
ledged lodges  which  boast  of  having  an  ancient  and 
glorious  descent,  but  who  in  their  lodges  work  out  some 
ridiculous  ritual  or  other,  purely  their  own  invention. 
This  decided  declaration,  which  was  not  without  effect 
prevented  the  system  from  spreading  farther  in  France,, 
though  March  24,  1818,  the  Lodge  I'Arc-en-Ciel  in  Paris 
was  raised  to  be  its  Mother  lodge. 

The  Gr.  Or.  opposed     "WJiile  most  of  the   lodgcs  remained  faith- 

omMiiB."*'  ful  to  the  Gr.  Orient,  still  some  remnant  of 

the  Scotch  rite  was  left,   strong   enough  to  renew  the 


1)  The  names  of  the  single  degrees  are  to  be  found  in  Bagon  L.  c. 
*DiJ  in  the  Handbuch  der  Mrei.,  11.  P.  321. 
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struggle,  which  indeed  at  length  broke  out.  in  the  very- 
camp  itself.  The  8upr.  Gonseil  of  the.  Count  de  Grasse- 
Tilly,  saw  another  Supr.  Conseil  arise,  whose  dii-ector. 
brought  up  one  complaint  after  another  against  her  and. 
condemned  her.  This  made  de  Grasse  resign  Ids  office, 
and  the  Minister  of  Police  de  Gazes  assumed. the  racated 
position  under  the  title  of  Grand  Commander,  being  at 
the  same  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  other  Gonseil. 
and  claimed  by  both  parties  as  their  own.  Be.  Kiosk 
remarks,  that  having  compared  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  both,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  feud  was  a  struggle 
between  the  nobility  at  court  and  the  nobility  in  the 
army,  who  were  both  well-pleased  to  assume  sovereign 
control ,  and  who  likewise  composed  the  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  high  degrees ,  with  whom  the  oligarchical- 
democratical  Gr.  Orient  with  its  officials  drawn  from. the 
piiddle-classes  and  its  citizens  extracted  from  the  trades- 
people would  not  accommodate  itself.  At  length  the  Gr. 
Orient,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  unite  itself  with  one 
of  the  Gonseils,  broke  the  silence  she  had  so  long  observ- 
ed, and  in  a  circular . epistle  of  July  13,.  1819,  fell  foul 
of  both  Gonseils  at  once.  After  having  therein,  stated 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  Gonseils,  this  im-. 
portant  passage  is  found  at  the  end,  which  is  perfectly 
true:  "There  is  in  France  but  one  legitimate  authority, 
for  all  rites  —  the  Gr.  Orient."  "Every  union,  every 
body  and  every  individual  which  sets  up  any  claim 
whatever  against  its  authority,  is  acting  irregularly."  ■ . 
At  the  end  of  this  section  we  have  to  make  mention 
of  a  prohibition  issued  by  the  Gr.  Orient,  against  masonic 
periodicals^  to  prove,  that  the  passion  for  forcibly 
restricting  the  free  use  of  the  pen,  became  the  rage  in 
Germany  and  France  about  the  same  time.  On  Feb.  1, 
1819,  theGr.  Orient  published  a  circular  epistle,  wherein 
a  decree  of  the  statute  book  is  pointed  out  as  asserting 
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expressly,  that  no  Mason,  withouth  the  distinct  permis- 
sion of  his  lawful  chief,  could  write,  draw,  or  engrave 
any  thing  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  inferiror 
of  the  lodges.  Unmindful  of  this  charge,  some  brethren, 
Joly  for  instance,  had  commenced  a  BibliotMque  Maqon- 
nique,  others,  with  a  praiseworthy  intention  doubtless 
(Br.  Eagon)  had  advertised  the  Hermes  and  (Chemin- 
Dupontes)  the  Travaux  Magonniques  et  pMlosophiques. 
The  object  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  said  the  Gr.  Orient 
would  be  tolerated  by  her,  if  she  could  be  brought  to 
bear  with  patience  the  misuse  which  was  made  of  these 
^driodical  writings  by  others,  viz :  to  publish  the  trans- 
actions going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  lodges ;  she  therefore 
forbade  the  publication  of  all  such  periodical  writings,  and 
requested  that  no  one  would  support  them  by  their  sub- 
'seriptions. ' —  The  lodges  in  the  departments  obeyed  the 
Gr.  Orient,  subscribing  however  to  the  Hermes,  xinder 
the  assumed  name  —  SocUUs  littSraires: 


2)  from  the  establishment  uf  the  Supreme  Conseil  de  France;, 
to  the  election  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

(1821-1825.) 

The  Suprtme  Conseil  pour  la  France,  which  since 
1814  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  re-awakened  to  new 
life  May  4,  1821,  and  as  it  had  been  acknowledged, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  to  the  aim  proposed  by 
the  Scottish  rite,  a  union  was  indispensable,  one  of  the 
two  Supr.  Conseils  de  I'Amdn'que  joined  the  Supreme 
Conseil  pour  la  France,  that  the  Scottish  Freemasonry 
under  the  banner  of  the  Supr.  Conseil  for  France  might 
be  restored  to  her  former  associations  and  honors.  One 
•of  the  Suprime  Conseils  issued  one  last  circular  epistle 
as  sign  of  life,  before  finally  expiring,  and  then  for  ever 
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vanished  from  the  stage.  But  the  other  nominated 
Count  de  Valence  their  Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
for  life,  and  as  many  of  the  brethren  were  unacquainted 
with  the  statutes  of  the  Order,  so  long  a  time  having 
elapsed  since  they  were  issued  (I8O6),  Br.  Jube  published 
a  collection  of  the  laws,  Recueil  des  Actes  du  Supr.  Con- 
sell  de  France,  du  Golleotion  des  Dicrets  etc.  Parts,  1832. 
.Setier.  Since  the  revival  of  this  Grand  Scottish  Council, 
French  Freemasonry  has  had  two  different  and  antagonistic 
camps. 

The  Grand  Orient  likewise  busied  itself  with  draw- 
ing up  the  plan  for  a  new  book  of  laws.  Whilst  the 
deliberations  thereupon  were  being  peacefully  carried 
on,  the  rite  of  Misraim  was  again  discussed  in-  1822. 
''One  single  fact",  remarks  Br.  Richard,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  the  period,  "is  sufficient  to  show  what  reliance 
may  be  placed  in  these  Brethren,  the  Misraimites,  who 
were  very  busy  in  raising  their  building  to  a  height  of 
90  degrees,  but  forgot  to  write  out  the  rituals  of  the  three 
first,  and  not  possessing  the  necessary  documents,  they 
had  to  draw  them  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and  make 
them  suit  their  ritual,  so  as  to  have  the  full  number. 
And  if  the  Brethren  should  presume  to  raise  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  easy  to  produce  the  original, 
of  which  perhaps  they  only  possessed  very  imperfect 
copies.  He  especially  pointed  out  how  these  men  went 
about  proclaiming  that  they  were  invested  with  the 
highest  functions  of  an  order,  which  they  prized  as 
being  more  sublime  than  any  masonic  rite,  and  forgetting 
the  dignity  of  their  position,  travelled  about  in  the  de- 
partments, laden  with  their  90  degrees,  which  they  put 
up  for  sale  at  any  price,  not  only  offering  them  to  Masons, 
whom  they  tormented  and  oppressed,  but  also  to  the 
uninitiated,  drawing  upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the 
police  in  public  places,  and  everywhere  exciting  suspicion. 
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"The  Gr.  Orient  repeated  her  prohibition  against  holding 
^ny  intercourse  with  the  Misraimites.  Kloss  says,  that 
the  more  you  examine  into  these  documents,  still  existing, 
the  more  convinced  are  you,  that  this  pompously  construct- 
ed system  was  mainly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting money. 

The  Supreme  Gonseil  pour  la  France  continued  to 
work  out  her  own  organisation  most  vigorously  in  1832, 
-and  by  founding  new  lodges,  and  affiliating  herself  with 
others,  she  spread  and  increased  in  power.  In  the  place 
of  Count  Valence,  deceased,  Count  S^gur  was  chosen 
Sov.  Grand  Commander,  while  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
became  Lieutenant  Grand  Commander;  the  lodge  de  la 
Grande  Commanderie  established  by  the  Conseil,  was 
made  into  a  Grande  Loge  Gentrale  of  the  Scotch  rite. 
The  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  appointed  Grand  VenSrable 
•of  this  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  subdivided  into  three 
.sections,  the  first  of  which  comprised  the  18  first  degrees, 
the  2nd.  from  19 — 32 ;  and  the  third  was  administrative. 
The  further  incidents  are  of  but  little  importance,  there- 
fore we  may  pass  them  over.  In  1825,  misunderstandings 
unfortunately  arose  in  the  interior  of  the  Gr.  Orient, 
■about  the  statutes  for  French  Freemasonry,  which  were 
now  nearly  completed,  and  mos't  probably  prevented  the 
complete  dissolution  of  the  hostile  Scots,  who  were 
i;ottering  to  their  fall,  tending  to  infuse  courage  into  them, 
-as  June  29,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  elected  Sov.  Gr. 
•Commander  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  de  S4gur,  who 
resigned  because  of  his  great  age  and  of  his  declining 
health.  A  lodge  was  established  at  Bordeaux,  and  in 
Dec.  21,  1825,  preparations  were  made  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  chief 
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3)  The  events  till  the  July-Revolution. 

1826—1830. 

The  revival  of  the  Scottish  degrees  gave  the  Gr^ 
Orient  an  excuse  for  despatching  a  circular  epistle^ 
(Feb.  25,  1862)  to  its  lodges  and  chapters,  to  warn  then* 
against  the  Grand  Scotch  Lodge.  This  warning  was  by 
no  means  unnecessary;  for  scarcely  had  the  circular 
epistle  appeared,  when  the  feud  broke  out  simultaneously 
on  both  sides.  First  of  all  the  lodge  la  GUmente  Amitif 
in  Paris,  distinguished  for  its  works  and  its  talented, 
members,  separated  itself  from  the  Gr.  Orient,  declaring 
war  against  her;  Jan.  7,  1827,  this  lodge  received  a 
constitution  from  the  Sup:  Conseil.  In  the  lodge  les- . 
Rigides  Ecossais,  there  existed  a  minority  of  the  secret 
adherents  of  the  Supr.  Qonseil,  who  made  use  of  a  dis- 
pute which  arose  on  the  election  of  a  Master.,  to  carry 
away  from  the  lodge  the  constitution,  the  fund  for  the 
poor,  the  seal,  and  ensigns  of  office,  and  to  take  shelter 
under  the  banner  of  the  Supr.  Conseil,  which  did  not 
neglect  to  give  them  a  constitution  likewise.  The  Lodge 
Jerusalem  de  la  Constance  followed  the  example  of  these 
two  lodges.  A  danger,  which  seemed  to  threaten  from 
another  quarter,  was  'happily  overcome  by  the  Gr. 
Orient.  A  youthful  orator  in  a  lodge,  Br.  Alphonse 
Signol,  tried  to  introduce  politics  by  making  the  re- 
lations between  church  and  state  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  and  then  having  it  printed.  As  the  lecturer 
refused  to  recall  his  pamphlet,'  he  was  thrust  out  of 
the  society;  the  Grand  Orient  publicly  declared  itself 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  he  had  promulgated,  which 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  hai-sh  measures  had  began, 
to  be  put  in  operation  against  them. 
The  stautes.  The  Gr.  Orient  completed  an  important  work^ 
which  had  long  occupied  her,   the  Statuts  et  Mglements: 
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genSraux  de  i'Ordre  ^Magonnique  en, France,  which  were^ 
approved  of  and  signed  by  Br.  Macdonald. 
Negotiations  To  prevent  the  dissensions  in  the  French. 
of  peace.  Brotherhood  from  breaking  out  into  more- 
virulent  hostilities,  the  genuine  masonic  conciliatory  spirit 
being  strong  in  Br.  Benau,  one  of  the  oldest  menabers 
of  the  Grand  Orient,  induced  him  to  take  steps  to  unit© 
the  opponents.  Nov.  ,30,  1826,  he  sent  to  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  anonymously  a  semi-official  letter,  calling  upon 
him  to  seize  a  favorable  moment  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  reconciliation.  To  promote  this,  both  sides 
appointed  committees,  negotiations  were  entered  into-,, 
and  proposals  of  union  discussed,  rejected,  and  ultimately 
accepted,  but  yet  without  coming  to  any  decision.  The 
intolerable  blindness  which  affected  the  Scotch  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  for  example  with  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  their  rite,  their  universal  diffusion  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  superlative  excellence  of  their  works  and 
traditions,  added  to  their  evideiit  deficiency  in  genuine 
masonic  instincts,  make  it  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  Suprime  Conseil  did  not  accept  the  well-meant  judi- 
cious and  most  eligible  offers  of  the  Grand  Orient,  who- 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction  gave  most, 
unequivocal  proofs  of  extreme  moderation  and  self- 
control.  The  supporters  of  the  Supr.  Council  affirm, 
that  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Freemasonry, 
and  to  manifest  their  excessive  toleration  (at  that  time 
a  password),  were  the  only  motives  which  induced  them; 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  but  their  love  of  form  and. 
ceremonial  had  some  weight  in  the  balance,  and  caused 
them  to  make  the  upholding  of  the  Scottish  rite  their 
pride  and  boast.  They  ran  counter  to  the  real  interests 
of  Freemasonry,  because  they  feared  that  if  they  accepted, 
those  propositions,  "the  Supr.  Conseil  would  be  abrogated,, 
and  the  Scottish  rite  destroyed,  involving  the  absorption* 
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of  both  rites  into  that  of  the  Grand  Orient."  As  their 
•exorbitant  demands  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  accept- 
ance, they  broke  off  all  negotiations  with  the  Gr.  Orient, 
whereupon  the  members  of  the  high  degrees  in  the 
■opposing  camps,  hastened  to  intrench  themselves  behind 
their  fortifications.  The  feud  broke  out  with  renewed 
animosity,  and  many  controversial  writings,  which  had 
long  been  held  in  preparation,  awaiting  a  favorable 
moment,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
chai-ges  laid  fp^g  lamentable  state  of  things  was  made 
Brotherhood,  use  of  by  the  clergy  to  make  "confusion 
worse  confounded",  and  if  possible  set  the  government 
against  tl)e  Fraternity.  They  established  a  Journal  called 
^'tSclaii-"  which  made  it  their  principal  business  virulently 
to  oppose  the  religious  and  political  spirit  of  the  times, 
•especially  Protestantism,  Freemasonry,  and  all  secret 
associations.  Besides  which  they  published  many  in- 
:flammatory  brochures,  sending  their  emissaries  into  the 
provinces,  who  made  the  pidpit  a  vehicle  for  uttering 
•condemnatory  speeches,  and  stu-ring  up  the  people 
against  Freemasonry. 
Schemes  for       While  the  obscurants  were  thus  assaulting 

destroying  the  _,  „  .  ,  i        o  i 

Or.  Orient.  J^rcemasonry  from  without,  the  hcotcn  were 
«oncocting  schemes  for  annihilating  the  Gr.  Orient 
altogether.  On  two  separate  occasions,  very  numerous 
anonymous  invitations  were  issued  summoning  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Gr.  Orient,  which  resulted  in  a  most 
•unusually  large  attendance  of  visitors,  who  interfered 
in  the  deliberations,  and  among  other  things  appointed 
a  committee  of  33,  some  of  whom  were  enemies  to  the 
Gr.  Orient.  This  dangerous  agitation  was  happily  allayed 
foy  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Gomite  QSneral  called 
together  by  the  Gr.  Orient. 
The  aotivity  in      Notwithstanding    their    perilous    position, 

the  Lodges,    many  lodges   devoted   themselves   heart   and 
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soul  to  the  good  cause,  and  developed  fervent  zeal  in 
its  promotion.  The  Lodge  Sept  JEeoosaais  arranged  a 
•distribution  of  prizes  to  animate  the  scholars  in  the 
Parisian  free-schools.  The  lodge  les  Rigides  ^cossais, 
afterwards  Isis-Monthyon,  had  since  1827  expended  much 
money  on  bestowing  rewards  on  such  as  had  distinguished 
themselves  for  virtuous  deeds,  whether  these  were' per- 
formed by  Masons  or  non-Masons.  The  most  highly 
•esteemed  and  considerable  of  the  lodges  under  the-  Gr. 
Orient,  was  that  of  the  Trino sophists,  Br.  Desetangs 
4it  their  head.  *)  The  most  remarkable  oratorical  gifts 
were  displayed  in  this  lodge,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
is  placed  at  such  a  high  figure,  as  to  be  almost  incre- 
•dible,  when  Desetangs,  Berville,  or  either  of  the  Dupins 
spoke.  Br.  Mcol.  Charles  Desetangs,  Sous-chef  a  la 
direction  gSn.  de  Vimpnmerie  tiU  1835,  afterwards  a  private 
gentleman,  was  born  Sept,  7,  1766,  and  died  in  1847,  had 
been  initiated  at  Brest,  and  had  in  1820  joined  the 
lodge  of  the  Trmosophists,  where  he  was  elected  Master. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  in  his  office,  than  he  turned 
the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  the  rituals, 
to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Instead  of  a  mere  outward  examination  of  the  physical 
strength,  his  was  more  of  a  mental  and  intellectual 
kind,  that  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  might  be  ascer- 
tained. His  manner  of  conducting  the  work  of  the  lodge 
met  with  approval,  and  was  adopted  by  many;  it  had 
in  it  much  that  was  attractive,  and  in  many  respects 
a-esembles  the  more  simple  ceremonial  of  the  Grerman 
masons.  Kloss  remarks  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
-earned  for  himself  the  grateful  thanks  of  French  Free- 
masonry, and  his  descendants  will  mention  his  name 
with  affection,  for  the  purity  of  his  daily  walk  and  con- 


1)  Kloss,  France,  II,  p.  337. 
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versatioil.  -^  The  three  Lodges  of  the  Trmosophists- 
celebrated  Aug.  6,  1830,  the  memorable  event  of  the- 
■Revolution  with  a  Masonic  festival,  when  the  re-instater 
ment  of  peace  and  concord  was  loudly  and  earnestly 
demanded. 

Oct.  10,  J  830,  the  Supr.  Gonsetl  likewise  held  a- 
feast,  in  honor  of  General  Lafayette,  souv.  Gr.  Insp. 
gen.,  and  Oct.  16,  the  Gr.  Orient  assembled  her 
lodges  around  her,  and  mindful  of  the  national 
events  passing  in  her  day,  appointed  a  festival!  to. 
commemorate  the  accession  of  King  Louis  Philippe  I. 
to  the  throne. 


4)     From  the  July  Revolution,   to  Lucian  Inrat^s  election  as- 
Urand  Klaster. 

(1831^1851.) 

The  revolution  in  July  did  not  exercise  that  in- 
fluence on  the  outward  frame-work  of  Freemasonryi  as- 
did  the  events  passing  in  1814;  Br.  Macdonald,  Dukfr 
of  Tarento,  remained  the  legally  constituted  Grand 
Master.  Br.  Alex,  de  la  Borde  succeeded  him  in  office- 
in  1832. 

In  1838,  the  Gr.  Orient  determined,  that  such  Breth- 
ren or  Lodges  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  any 
meritorious  action  or  deed,  or  by  some  extraordinary 
services  rendered  to  the  Fraternity,  should  have  a  silver 
medal  awarded  them,  also  that  a  maison  de  secours  should 
be  erected,  wherein  destitute  Masons  might  be  received,, 
having  there  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  free  of  ex- 
pense, and  employment  found  for  them  according  to 
their  capacity.  The  subscriptions  for  the  realisation  of 
this  scheme  were  so  numerous  that  in  1840,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  building  was  laid. 
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For  the  furtherance  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
^wo  contending  Masonic  powers  in  France,  fresh  treaties 
;and  consultations  were  set  on  foot,  but  they  were^  one 
And  all  without  effect ;  the  Gr.  Orient  continued  to 
maintain  the  illegality  of  the,  Supr.  Conseil,  and  to  pro- 
hibit her  daughter  lodges  to  be  visited.  An  attempt  to 
arrange  the  differences,  was  renewed  in  1841,  in- a  very 
numerously  attended  meeting,  by  Br.  Bouilly,  the  special 
representative  of  the  Grand  Master.  •  Br.  Des^nlis  deli- 
vered a  lecture  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
■Grand  lodges,  which  was  received  with  many  demon- 
strations of  applause.  Upon  a  proposal  made  by  Br. 
Mopand,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Xiodges  of  the  Supr.  Conseil  should  be  permitted  hence- 
forward to  visit  the  lodges  of  the  Gr.  Orient.  The 
brethren  then  paid  each  other  visits;  but  yet  this  did 
not  materially  alter  the  position  of  affairs;  the  Supr) 
•Conseil  persisted  in  ignoring  the  validity  of  .the  diplomas 
issued  by  the  Gr.  Orient  in  the  Scotch  High  degrees, 
And  each  of  the  hostile  parties  readily  accepted,  such 
brethren  as  were  fugitives,  from  the  antagonistic  system. 
—  In  the  place  of  Br.  de  laBorde,'  who  had  requested 
his  dismissal,  Br.  Em.  de  Las-Cases  was  nominated 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  who  delivered-  a  very  conciliatory 
speech  upon  the  occasion  of  his  installation,  Feb.  12,  1842. 
June  24,  iof  that  same  year,  the  new  Temple  of  the  Gr. 
■Orient  was  consecrated. 

1.  -  The  number  of  the  lodges  did  not  visibly  increase 
between  the  years  1840 — 45,  and  indeed  we  shall  have 
hereafter  to  show  that  the  same  laxity  and  inactivity 
as  -heretofore,  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  with  the 
ruling  powers  an  unfavorable  feeling  pre.vailed  against 
Freemasonry,  and  a  certain  uneasiness  arose,  in  their 
Bsindsi.i  In-several  towns  the  .Prefects  demanded  from- 
the  Masters  information  upon  many  points,  and  in  1845, 
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Marshal  Soult,  who  was  himself  a  Mason,  without  stating- 
any  reason  for  so  doing,  though  most  likely  he  was- 
urged  to  it  by  those  high  in  power,  prohibited  hiS: 
soldiers  from  visiting  any  lodges.' 

Persecntions  of  Complaints  poured  in  from  all  sides  deplor- 
Masomc  writers.  Jug  ^]^q  weakness  and  indifference  displayfid 
in  the  lodges,  and  the  small  amount  of  circumspection 
in  the  choice  of  members,  and  their  consequent  want 
of  intelligence,  so  that  in  1844  the  Gh".  Orient  were 
necessitated  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  Freemasonry  in  France.  As- 
tonishment and  indignation  were  equally  strongly  excited 
about  this  period,  at  the  persecutions  which  two  dis- 
tinguished masonic  authors  were  made  to  endure,  the 
Brothers  Eagon  and  Clavel.  The  former  had  in  183^ 
received  express  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Gr.  Orient  to  print  a  work  of  his,  "Cours  pkUosophigite 
et  interprStatif  des  initiations  anciennes  et  mod&rnes' ,  and 
yet  three  years  later  this  very  same  work  was  declared 
an  abominable  production  and  proscribed  by  law.  Br- 
Clavel  had  a  complaint  lodged  against  him  by  one  of 
the  lodges  of  the  Gr.  Orient,  for  having  printed  his- 
work  "Histoire  pitforesque  de  -la  Franc-Magonneri^'  withr 
out  permission,  wherein  the  ceremonials  of  the  order 
were  divulged..  The  author  observed  to  the  Gr.  Orient, 
that  he  could  not  allow  it  the  right  to  establish  itself 
anew  as  censor  of  the  press,  and  that  it  was  a  special 
matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that  a  society  whose  mission 
it  was  to  spread  light  everywkere,  should  strive  to 
repress  freedom  of  thought,  by  interdicting  his  making 
his  ideas  known  through  the  press;  and  while  disavowing 
the  competency  of  the  Gr.  Orient,  he  justified  his  own 
proceedings  in  a  public  appeal  to  all  Masons  possessing 
understanding  and  feeling.  He  was  suspended  for  tw» 
months  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine. 
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?rom  1845-1846.  The  Gr.  Orient  could  not  possibly  avert 
^er  threatened  doom  by  such  proceedings,  and  the 
committee  she  had'  appointed  did  not  furnish  her  with 
any  sound  advice;  she  therefore  in  1845  addressed  a 
circular  epistle  to  the  lodges  under  her  jurisdiction,  in- 
viting them  to  express  their  views  as  to  the  most  fitting 
means  of  rcranimating  Freemasonry.  The  lodge  "of 
Constancy"  in  Arras  proposed  that  in  future  less  atten- 
tion should  he  paid  to  masonic  dogmas  and  rituals,  than. 
to  the  position  the  society  occupied  to  the  state  and  in 
social  life,  to  show  on  what  points  she  was  most  sensi- 
tive, and  to  seek  to  effect  a  radical  cure  in  every  part. 
The  good  Brethren  in  Arras  do  not  seem,  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  thought  of  the  Old  Charges  at  all! 

Br.  Clavel  observes  in  a  retrospective  view  sub- 
mitted to  the  masonic  Almanack  of  1847,  it  would 
appear  that  Freemasonry  in  France  departed  more  and 
more  from  those  aims  which  it  should  have  been  their 
single  purpose  to  attain.  "It  is  true,  there  was  no- 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  lodges,, 
which  were  as  numerously  attended  as  heretofore;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  members  were  unenlightened 
and  prejudiced  individuals,  the  soul  and  vigor  of  masonic 
life  fled  from  the  centre  to  the  utmost  limits.  If  the 
Gr.  Orient  had  bestowed  upon  her  lodges  any  thing, 
hke  an  adequate  portion  of  that  fostering  care,  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  bad  she  exercised  the  slightest  amount. 
of  moral  influence,  had  they  not  lost  all  esteem  and 
confidence  in  her,  a  congress  could  not  have  taken  place 
either   at  Eochelle  *),    or  Kochefort   in   1846,    or  Stras- 


1)  In  1845  the  Lodge  I' Union  parfaite  in  Eochelle  Bummoned  a 
congress  for  the  discussion  of  interegtiBg  questions,  both  masonic  and) 
social,  One  of  the  questions  was  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  another 
"what  reforms  could  be  set  on  foot  in  the  Fraternity?" 
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^urg ') ,  but  would  have  assembled  in  Paris,  the  seat  of 
-the  Gr.  Orient,  there,  where  the  only  true  masonic 
congress  ought  to  have  met. 

Close  to  the  Gr.  Orient,  solemn  and  slow  stalks  the 
Siipr.  Conseil.  It  lacks  neither  intelligence  nor  celebrity, 
nor  that  power  which  rank  and  fortune  bestow;  energy 
is  'what  it  needs  the  most,  zeal,  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion ''■),  without  which  the  very  best  intentions  are  never 
realised.  But  because  wanting  in  these  particulars,  she 
Avas  deluded  by  the  vain  mockery  which  surrounded 
her,  and  this  body  dragged  herself  along  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  deriving  advantage  from  the  losses  which 
overwhelmed  her  rival,  the  Gr.  Orient. 
The  congress  at  Following  the  cxamplc  of  other  Orients, 
TQuionee.  the  Lodgcs  in  Toulouse  in  1847  summoned 
a  Masonic  congress  which  lasted  several  days.  The  Gr. 
Orient  saw  much  reason  for  terror  in  all  these  occur- 
rences, but  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do,  thaii 
-to  dissolve  at  Lyons  a  council  flf  Masons  formed^  of 
12  Masters  of  Lodges,  who  had  just  established  a  society 
for  the  support  of  poor  children,  to  signify  her  dis- 
■pleasure  to  the  Lodges  at  Toulouse,  and  to  forbid  those 
at  Bordeaux  to  assemble  another  congress. 
The  revolution  This  was  the  aspcct  of  affairs  in  France, 
of  1848.  Yfhen  the  new  political  movement  in  1848, 
took  almost  every  body  by  surprise.  In  consequence 
of  an  invitation  from  Br.  Bertrand,  who  had  been  chosen 
Grand  Master  in  1847,  the  Gr.  Orient  of  France  held 
-Bi  meeting,  in  commemoration  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in    February.      It    was    likewise    determined    in    this 

1)  We  shall  have  something    to    say    about    this  congress    of  1846, 
when  treating  of  Germany. 

"  2)  The  Swpr.  Consnl  lasia  shown  much  vacillation  in  the  administra- 
tion of- its  laws,  but  at  length  in  1846,  sanctioned  the  Rlglemcnts  gene- 
raux  de  la  Mag.  Ecossaise  etc. 
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^assembly  that  a  subscription  sliould  be  opened  for  the 
better  relief  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
struggle.  The  list  was  iramediately  headed  by  a 
contribution  of  500  francs,  and  it  was  voted  that  an 
address,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Freemasons,  should 
be  presented  to  the  Provisional  Government.  March  6, 
.&  committee,  composed  of  six  of  the  highest  officials, 
were  elected  to  deliver  this  address.  Brothers  Cremieux, 
■Gamier  Pagds,  Marrast,  and  Pagnierre,  received  the 
deputation,  dressed  in  the '  masonic  costume.  "Although 
the  French  masonic  fraternity^'  it  says  in  the  address, 
which  was  appropriately  answered  by  Gr^mieux,  "has  in 
accordance  to  her  statutes  kept  herself  aloof  from  all 
pohtical  questions,  yet  she  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  her  feelings,  at  the  grand  national  and  social  move- 
ment which  has  just  taken  place.  On  the  banners  of 
the  Freemasons  have  at  all  times  been  displayed  ih-e 
words  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity",  and  when 
they  descry  these  same  words,  borne  on  the  standardB 
>of  the  French  nation,  they  joyfully  welcome  in  them  thp 
•triumph  of  their  principles,  and  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  cry  out,  that  the  whole  of  their 
native  land  has  through  them  received  masonic  conse- 
cration" &c. 
The  Grand  Na.-       ^  morc  important  result  arising  from  the 

tional  Lodge   of       .      .  J.   .       ,  ,  ii 

France.  stimng  political  cvcnts,  was  the  separation 
of  the  liodge  le  Patronage  des  Orphelins  from  the  Sv.pr. 
JJonseil,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  grand  national 
ilodge.  At  a  motion  March  5,  from  Br.  Juge,  the  found- 
-er  and  first  editor  of  the  masonic  newspaper  "le  Globe", 
the  following  was  resolved ')  upon:  1)  The  lodge  testifies 
to  the  necessity  of  a  controlling   power  over  the  lodges 


*>  We  shall  here  only  partially  comitmnicste  these  resolnlions,  whore 
■we  think  they  have  a  general  interest., 

Pindel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  37 
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emanating  from  themselves,  their  absolute  and  perfect 
independence  in  the  selection  of  the  laws,  by  which  they 
may  be  governed,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice- 
over  their  members,  with  a  court  of  appeal  formed  by  the 
Grand  Lodge.  —  2)  Each  lodge  will  be  represented  by 
three  members  in  the  Great  National  lodge  of  France,, 
which  latter  will  be  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the- 
lodges,  who  will  have  enough  to  occupy  them  in  settling- 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood,  without  mixing 
themselves  up  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
lodges.  No  deputy  can  represent  two  lodges  at  the 
same  time;  the  whole  of  the  members  elect  the  officers- 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  who  have  annually  to  certify  the- 
amount  of  the  expenses  and  distribute  the  sums  amongst 
the  lodges.  —  3)  All  the  rites,  being  worked  in  France^ 
will  be  blended  into  one  which  will  be  called  Rite 
national,  in  such  a  way  that  the  degree  of  Master  will 
include  all  the  existing  Masters'  instructions.  —  4)  All 
higher  degrees,  which  assume  to  be  above  the  Master's; 
degree,  will  be  abolished,  and  their  rituals  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Masters.  —  5)  Purely  political  ques- 
tions and  religious  controversies  will  be  prohibited  in 
the  Lodges,  but  now  as  heretofore  they  will  continue- 
to  direct  their  attention  towards  every  thing  pertainiiig- 
to  morals,  or  the  improvement,  instruction,  and  welfare- 
of  mankind  generally,  and  they  will  devise  means  that 
in  future  their  deeds  of  benevolence  may  be  more  judi- 
ciously carried  out,  than  has  been  the  case  till  now.  — 
6)  No  lecture  before  delivery,  need  be  submitted  for 
the  approbation  of  the  orator.  —  7)  Each  member 
has  the  right  to  have  the  work  of  the  Lodge,  and  of 
the  Grand  National  Lodge  printed,  and  to  discuss  the^ 
questions  agitated  in  the  lodges,  with  these  reservations, 
to  respect  the  public  laws,  to  refrain  from  all  persona- 
lities,   and.  to    keep    to    the    usages    laid    down   in   thet 
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ritual  —  &c.  The  Grand  National  lodge  was  to  carry 
out  this  design  with  greater  completeness;  '<It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  Brethren  of  whatever  -rite  or  system  will 
be  present  to  ratify  this  sacred  compact;  may  all  be 
enlightened,  all  thereby  benefited!  Away  with  all  rival 
rites;  away  with  the  high  degrees;  away  with  all  in- 
flated and  empty  titles!  May  the  simple  appellations 
of  Mason,  Master,  Brother,  for  ever  unite  those,  whom 
conflicting  interests  have  far  too  long  divided  asunder 
into  two  opposing  camps. 

May  1,  1848,  there  appeared  an  invitation  to  a  new 
convention,  in  order,  as  is  there  stated,  that  Freemasonry 
may. take  a  fresh  flight;  for  unity  and  a  more  popular 
constitution  are  indispensably  necessary.  French  Free- 
masons must  take  precedence  of  all  others  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  "Impressed  with  this  belief,  a  considerable 
number  of  presiding  members  and  deputies  from  the 
lodges,  and  brethren  of  many  and  various  rites  have 
come  to  the  determination  to  issue  invitations  for  a 
general  meeting,  in  which  first  and  foremost,  those 
reforms  which  are  so  indispensably  necessary,  will  be 
freely -discussed;  —  the  charge  of  summoning  and  con- 
voking this  general  assembly  has  been  delivered  over 
to  an  especial  committee  composed  of  nine  brethren."  — 
Besides  Br.  L.  Th.  Juge,  there  were  in  this  committee, 
Br.  Jul.  Barbier,  the  Treasurer  Br.  Vanderheym,.  and 
the  Secretary  Br.  Dutilleul. 

The  idea  thus  broached  was  realised;  the  Grand 
National  lodge  was  brought  about,  and  in  December  1848 
drew  up  a  constitution  '),  which  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  "had  an  ultra-democratic  basis"; 
under  the  name  Rite  unitaire  she  adopted,  the  Jinglish 
ritual,  and  strove  to  unite  herself  with  foreign  ^lodges 


i)  To  be  foaud  in  the  Freimaurer-Ztitung,  1850,  No.  20. 

m* 
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more  especially  with  the  Eclectic  confederacy.  Seven- 
teen lodges  joined  her ;  but  she  was  acknowledged 
neither  by  the  Gr.  Orient  nor  by  the  Supr.  Conseil.  Her 
energy  was  commended,  but  blame  was  attached  to  her 
for  her  incautiousness  in  her  initiations  and  advance- 
ments. Br  Herrig,  who  could  speak  from  personal 
observation  of  her  work,  gave  a  favorable  judgment  of 
her,  and  observed  in  the  Freimaurer-Zeitung,  1851,  that 
she  had  been  scandalously  calumniated,  on  all  sides, 
and  was  even  suspected  by  the  police.  The  prefect  of 
Police  Carlier,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grand  Master 
Du  Planty,  commanded  their  dispersion,  for  being,  as 
was  affirmed,  a  political  society.  Its  existence  therefore 
was  but  of  short  duration;  Jan.  15,  1851,  she  met  for 
the  last  time,  raised  all  the  members  of  her  daughter 
lodges  to  the  third  degree,  published  a  protest,  and 
dissolved  herself,  first  promising  most  solemnly  to  remain 
faithful  to  her  standard  —  progress. 
Constitution  of  The  Gr.  Orient  had,  in  1847,  appointed  a 
the  Gr.  Orient,  committee  to  rcvisc  the  statutes  of  1839,  who 
immediately  set  to  work,  and  as  early  as  May  sent  in 
their  report,  announcing  the  intention  which  was  after- 
wards carried  out,  of  dividing  the  general  statutes  into 
two  parts,  the  constitutional  and  the  administrative.  The 
revolution  of  1848  did  not  in  the  least  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  March  2,  1849,  the  committee 
submitted  their  pl9,n  for  inspection.  April  7,  the  Gr. 
Orient  issued  a  circular  epistle  for  the  promotion  of 
unity  and  the  blending  of  all  rites,  inviting  all  zealous 
Masons  in  France  to  co-operate  in  the  glorious  work; 
August  10,  the  new  constitution  was  completed  and 
accepted,^  and  came  into  operation  Sept  3,  1849.  — 
Dec.  13,  1850,  .Br.  Berville,  advocate  general  in  the 
court  of  cassation  (France)  was  elected  to  be  first  Grand 
Master.  —  After  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851, 
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the  Gr.  Orient  considered  it  advisable  to  close,  all  the 
lodges  for  a  while,  to  obviate  any  political  agitation 
whatsoever,  and  avoid  the  appearance  even  oT  parti- 
cipation or  sympathy  in  political  demonstrations;  the 
calumniations  and  accusations  uttered  in  the  ultramon- 
tane periodical  the  "  Univers"  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 


5)    The  dr.  Orient  of  France  under  the  superiutendcuce  of 

lUurat. 

1852—1861. 

The  unceasing  and  violent  articles,  which  appeared 
against  the  Freemasons  in  the  legitimist  and  ultramon- 
tane newspapers,  together  with  all  such  papers  as  were 
favorable  to  the  government,  some  of  which  asserted, 
that  all  the  heads  of  the  secret  revolutionary  societies' 
had  been  maide  Freemasons  ^),  and  therefore  loudly 
demanded  the  annihilation  of  the  Craft,  were  not  wholly 
without  their  influence  on  the  government;  it  is  reported 
that  the  question  was  arranged  for  discussion  in  the 
order  of  the  day,  whether  Masonic  meetings  should  not 
be  entirely  abrogated,  and  much  anxiety  was  in  conse- 
quence excited.  To  render  the  existence  of  the  Frater- 
nity the  more  certain,  it  was  thought  politic  to  invite 
a  prince  to  take  office  in  the  Gr.  Orient.  Jan.  9,  1852, 
the  Coiiseil  du  Grand  Maitre  declared  that  .the  moment 
had  arrived  when  the  Gr.  Orient  must  have  a  Grand 
Master  at  its  head  —  since  1814  no  one  had  filled  this 
office  —  and  proposed  Prince  Lucian  Murat,  nephew 
of  the  Prince  President  Louis   Napoleon.     It  was  not 


^)  See  "Bauhiitte",  1861,  No.  16,  the  correspondence  of  Br.  Hubert, 
furmerly  General  Secietary  of  the  Gr.  Or.   of  Paris. 
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considered  suitable  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  but 
it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  the  nomination  of  a 
Grand  Master  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  electon  of  the  Prince  was  then  decided  on. 

Lucian  Murat,  second  son  of  the  former  king  of 
Naples,  was  born  in  Milan,  May  17,  1803,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  had  removed  to  America,  but  had 
returned  to  France  upon  the  election  of  a  President 
there.  In  the  "Triangle"  (IV  Year.  No.  16)  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  it  was  well  known  in  .^-merica,  "that  Murat 
was  a  frivolous  individual,  and  lived  a  wild,  irregular 
life  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Bordentown  in  New- 
Jersey"  &c. 

The  day  after  the  election,  a  deputation  of  six  Grand 
officers,  headed  by  the  senior  deputy  Grand  Master,  Br. 
Berville,  went  to  the  Prince,  to  communicate  to  him  the 
result,  whereupon  he  declared  that  before  accepting  it, 
he  must  secure  the  approbation  of  the  Prince-President. 
When  this  had  been  obtained,  Jan.  19,  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Murat  to  thank  him  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
office,  and  Feb.  26,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand 
brethren,  and  of  deputies  from  more  than  220  lodges, 
the  new  Grand  Master  was  received  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions, and  solemnly  invested  with  office.  Br.  Berville, 
on  this  occasion,  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  tliis 
nomination  gave  the  promise  of  bright  days  for  Free- 
masonry, and  from  that  moment  a  new  era  of  regenera- 
tion had  begun,  an  expectation  which  has  by  no  means 
been  realised.  The  "new  era"  ran  but  a  melancholy 
course ! 

It  is  most  true ,  that  at-  first  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  new  Grand  Master  was  generally  commended;  the 
Gr.  Orient  was  thought  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  state : 
the  outward  brilliancy  of  its  circumstances  being  promoted 
by  the  purchase  and  arrangement  in  a  magnificent  style 
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of  splendor,  of  a  new  Freemason's  Hall,  and  the  spiritual 
^nd  intelltual  condition  being  advanced  by'  the  reform, 
of  its  inward  organisation.  As  long  as  the  liberal,  well- 
•digested  constitution  continued  to  be  acted  upon,  things 
went  on  well.  But  in  1854,  the  Grand  Master  summoned 
a  convention,  whose  task  it  was,  to  remodel  the  consti- 
tution, making  it  more  despotic  in  its  principles.  The 
independent  spirit  of  French  Freemasqnry  was  quenched; 
.and  within  the  Fraternity,  inactive  and  blind  submission 
was  as  apparent,  as  in  the  wider  field  pf  state  policy 
•without;  the  adniinistration  which  was  established  in 
1854,  met  with  no  decided  opposition:  the  annual  assembly 
^nd  the  Grand  Master's  council  approved  and  ratified 
-unconditionally  all  the  measures  and  wishes,  which  were 
.proposed  by  the  officiating  committee  and  the  Grand 
^Master;  this  latter  was  overwhelmed  with  ill -merited 
(praise  and  infatuated  encouragement,  when  truth  and  a 
legal,  dignified  opposition  against  arbitrary  power  would 
-have  been  far  more  appropriate.  The  number  of  Lodges 
.gradually  declined. 

-A  general  Masonic  The  less  causc  there  was  to  be  proud  of 
Congress,  ^.jjg  intrinsic  worth  of  the  order,  and  the  less 
ground  for  pointing  out  with  satisfaction  what  had  been 
-actually ,  accomplished  by  them,  the  more  pains  was  there 
bestowed  upon  outward  show  and  magnificence.  When 
Paris  became  the  centre  of  European  politics,  and  the  In- 
•dustrial  Exhibition  made  it  the  nucleus  of  Industrial  specu- 
iations,  there  too  should  be  concentrated  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Masonic  world.  An  invitation  was  issued  entreat- 
ing all  Grand  lodges  to  combine  in  forming  a  General 
■Congress  to  meet  in  Paris,  and  which  really  did  take 
■place  from  June  8  to  14,  1855,  though  but  few  re- 
ipresentatives  of  foreign  Grand  lodges  were  present.  If 
this  circumstance  were  not  a  proof  of  its  want  of  success, 
the  transactions  and  resolutions  whiQh  were  passed  would 
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set  it  beyou^  a  doubt;  no  result  worth  mentioniog  was: 
obtained,  and  no  effect  of  any  moment  could  be  anti- 
cipated from  it. 

In  1856,  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  Grand  Master 
and  his  council,  an  Instituf  dogmatique  du  Gr.  Or.  was 
erected,  to  watch  over  ceremonies,  and  to  spread  the 
doctrine  and  knowledge  of  Freemasonry  amongst  th# 
Masons  and  —  to  assist  the  French  to  cover  their  order 
with  glory  and  renown.  But  in  spite  of  this  institution  it 
declined  more  and  more  from  year  to  year,  as  Murat  and 
his  clique  were  most  careful  to  repress  all  ireedom,  and 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Gr.  Orient.  The  masonic 
liberty  of  the  press  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a  special, 
decree  to  that  effect.  The  lodge  "les  Enfans  d'Hirajri" 
at  Lyons  was  suspended,  because  she  had  ventured  to 
blame  a  decree  issued  by  the  Grand  Master's  privy 
council.  Another  decree  ordained  that  the  assisting: 
Brethren  should  be  placed  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  administration,  and  should  have  a  livery  bestowed, 
on  them  &c. 

That  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  in  this- 
manner,  was  sensibly  felt,  as  early  as  i860;  it  was  there- 
fore with  great  eagerness  that  men  longed  for  the  time 
when  according  to  law  a  new  election  of  a  Grand  Master 
might  be  expected.  As  early  as  March  the  agitation 
about  the  coming'  election  made  itself  felt.  When  the 
Grand  Master  declared  himself  publicly  in  the  senate 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  that  arch-enemy  of  Freemasonry ^. 
then  thp  newspaper  'H' Initiation  anc.  ei  moderne"  signified 
herself  as  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  Murat.  The 
latter  replied  to  this,  by  ordering  the  suppression  of 
the  periodical,  and  the  suspension  of  the  editor  Rich- 
Gardon.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Masters  of 
lodges  were  suspended,  merely  because  they  demanded 
of  Prince  Napoleon,   (an  opposition  candidate)  whether 
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he  were  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  Grand 
Master. 

While  the  public  papers  were  thus  sounding  their 
note  of  alarm,  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Gr, 
Orient  took  place,  under  the  presidentship  of  Br.  Doumet,. 
May  20,  1861.  The  next  day,  while  the  brethren  were, 
occupied  in  their  offices ,  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Master 
suddenly  dissolved  the  assembly,  proroguinig  it  till  May- 
24;  a  request  for  the  decree  to  be  repealed,  found 
no  hearing,  upon  which  Prince  Napoleon  was  unani- 
mously elected  as  their  Grand  Master.  The  special  mouth^ 
piece  of  the  Grand  Master,  Rex^sj  called  in  the  police 
to  his  aid,  and  an  order  of  the  prefect;  of  police  caused 
the  election  to  be  interdicted,  and  postponed  the  meeting- 
of  any  Freemasons  till  the  end  of  October.  A  decree 
couched  in  the  same  spirit  was  published  by  Murat.. 
From  this  time  forward  began  a  fierce  storm  of  protesta- 
tions, controversial  writings,  decrees  of  the  Grand  Mastery, 
and  frightful  conftision,  until  the  French  autocrat  him- 
self interfered.  A  wretched  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
"the  tumult  in  the  bosom  of  Freemasonry"  had  been. 
published  by  the  former  administrative  power  in  the- 
Grand  Orient,  full  of  personal  invective  against  individual 
brethren,  who  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  Christianity, 
as  i-eligious  innovators,  and  socialists.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  presiding  Masters  in  Paris  (Haymann,. 
Dr.  Mitre,  and  FauvOty)  answered  these  accusations 
in  a  writing  entitled :  "The  Grand  Orient  of  France- 
summoned  by  all  Freemasonry,  a  memorial  to  our  brethren 
of  all  Orients  and  all  rites,"  containing  a  narration  of  the 
incidents  which  took  place  on  the  election  of  the  Grand 
Mastef,  with  the  documents  referring  to  these  events,, 
and  justifying  the  proceedings  of  the  Fraternity,  should 
the  lodges  be  dissolved   or  voluntarily   put  an   end   to. 

There  is  but  one  Freemasonry,  as  there  is  but  on& 
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-humanity,  and  starting  from  this  point,  the  authors  of 
the  memorial  in  question,  pointed  out,  that  in  the  dis-. 
jpute  existing  between  the  representatives  of  the  lodges 
and  the  Grand  Master,  the  honor  of  a  large  number  of 
Masters,  the  rights  of  the  lodges,  and  the  first  princijiles 
of  Freemasonry  were  called  in  question.  A  short  account 
of  the  events  is  given  in  a  few  words  —  for  the  brethren 
felt,  it  would  be  humiliating  if  they  revealed  all  the  contri- 
vances which  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  executive  power. 

One  chief  complaint  was  the  disgraceful  use  to 
■which  the  Freemason's  Temple  was  converted :  a  portion 
of  it  was  let  to  those  who  gave  public  balls  and  to  pro- 
stitutes, so  that  Freemasonry,  which  is  a  school  of  morality, 
was  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  orgies  of 
vice  and  corruption,  in  a  most  unnatural  manner,  setting 
-all  order  and  propriety  at  defiance. 

.Another  complaint  was  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  expended.  Collections  were  made  on  various 
occasions,  as  for  example  for  Lamartine,  for  the  victims 
in  Syria,  for  the  wounded  in  the  Italian  army  &c.  The 
j-eports  of  the  Finance-committee  of  the  Gr.  Orient  assure 
us  that  the  money  thus  collected  never  reachjed  its 
■destination ! 

When  Murat  entered  into  office,  the  Gr.  Orient  had 
500  working  lodges;  they  had  no  debts,  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  a  reserve  capital  of  30,000  Francs,  and  more 
.than  10,000  Francs  in  cash.  But  during  the  time  of 
iis  holding  the  dignity,  the  Gr.  Orient  had  an  annual 
■deficit,  which  has  not  yet  been  paid  up  to  the  masonic 
Temple,  and  iii  1861,  there  were  only  269  Lodges,  in- 
•cluding  the  chapters. 

After  several  interludes  had  been  played  out,  the 
crown  thought,  it  was  time  to  interfere;  the  Emperor 
nominated  one  of  his  own  Marshals,  Magnan,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Gr.  Orient.     This  decided  the  question! 
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Bernh.  P.  Magnan,  born  in  Paris  Dec.  7,  1791,  was 
a  clever  and  successful  soldier,  but  his  individual  charac- 
•ter  was  not  rated  very  high;  he  soon  proved  himself  to 
he  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  for  he  wielded  his 
sbeptre  of  office  with  dignity  and  skill,  and  in  a  most 
liberal  spirit.  The  order  of  Misraim  united  itself  with 
the  Gr.  Orient,  during  his  administration.  When  in  May, 
1864,  Magnan  requested  the  Emperor  to  grant  the  Masons 
Iheir  former  privilege  of  right  of  election ,  it  was 
accorded  them,  and  Magnan  was  immediately  elected 
■Crrand  Master  for  the  year  1865.  He  died  immediately 
lefore  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  masonic  assembly 
in  June  1865.  Br.  General  Mellinet  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  The  assembly  just  alluded  to,  composed  of  the 
members  of  all  the  Lodges  working  under  the  Gr.  Orient, 
which  was  intended  to  raise  and  thoroughly  revise  French 
Freemasonry,  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed,  of 
it,  but  still  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction,  for  they  improved  the  constitution.  The 
intelligent  and  active  Masons  with  Br.  Massol  at  their 
head,  showed  on  this  occasion  of  what  they  were  capable, 
and  won  many  signal  moral  victories;  they  were  Brothers 
Eivau - Landrau  (Lyons),  Rattier  (Brest),  Mitre  (Mar- 
seille), Redon,  Fauvety,  H.  Hirsch,  An  dr.  Rousselle 
(Paris),  &c. 

The  Gr.  Orient  has  230  lodges  under  her,  19  of 
which  are  in  foreign  countries  (Italy,  Turkey,  Wallachia, 
Uruguay,  Ghili  &c.)  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Gr.  Orient    has   the   following  staff  of  officers : 

1)  The  Grand  Master,   and  two   deputy  Grand  Masters; 

2)  33  members  of  the  council  of  the  order,  chosen  out 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Gr.  Orient;  3)  all  the 
Masters  of  Lodges  or  their  proxies.  The  Grand  Master 
is  the  chief  executive  and  administrative  power.  There 
is  besides  a  Grand  ColUge  des  Rites,    Suprime  CoHseil 
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pour    la    France ,   which    is    formed    only    of  the    pos- 
sessors of  the  33rd  degree,  and  bestows  the  degrees  from 

31—33.  - 

The  Supreme  Conseil  de  France  of  the  Scotch,  rite 
of  33  degrees,  is  existing  side  by  side  with  the  Gr.  Orient^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Viennet,  academician,  sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  having  fifty  lodges. 


E.  Germany. 

1)  From  1814—1836; 

If  we  except  the  gallant  efforts  of  a  few  individual 
lodges,  the  years  from  1814 — 1824  cannot  be  numbered 
as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  German  Freemasonry, 
Of  the  Altenburg  Masonic  periodical,  which  was  at  first  the 
only  one  of  its  kind ,  there  appeared  cone  volume  in  1819,. 
after  a  pause  of  six  years,  and  the  continuation  in  1823, 
was  at  a  time,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  advertisement  of 
this  continuation,  when  the  Fraternity, ,  assailed  by  storms, 
from  without,  had  to  contend  from  within  agaiast  a  re- 
markable degree  of  indifference  and  want  of  power  in 
its  members.  Br.  Keller  too,  describes  this  period  as  one 
of  retrogression,  and  points  out  that  the  free-born  spirit 
was  tried  to  be  forced  down  again,  and  endeavors  were 
mad«  to  compel  the  Brethren  to  submit  to  a  censorship- 
opposed  to  the  spirit  which  should  have  swayed  the  Lodges^ 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  these  circumstances^  were  very 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  and  increase  of  the  society:  after 
1817  some  lodges  revived  to  new:  life,  after  along 
and  new  ones  arose. 
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EtanWoit  o.  M.    The  Lodgc  "zur  aufgehenden  Morqenrbthe" 

and  the  Grand     •ttiip.  ht  .  ' 

Lodge  of  the  ^°  i^  ranktort  o.  M.  was  m  consequence  of 
Eoieotio  Union,  political  eveuts, '  in  1814,  necessitated  to  se- 
parate Herself  from  the  Gr.  Orient  of  France,  but  im- 
mediately receiaved  a  warrant  from  the  Landgrave  Carl 
of 'Hesse,  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  lodge  in  Mayence. 
But  as  the  Landgrave  required  that  the  Chairman  and 
orator  should  be  Christians,  and  the  Jewish  members 
opposed  this  determination,  the  Christians  left  the  lodge 
and  formed  a  new  one,  under  the  name  of  "Oarl  zum 
aufgehenden  Lichte",  which  received  from  the  Landgrave 
not  only  a  Warrant  but  also  an  ancient  Scottish  Directory. 
The  Lodge  "zur  aufgehenden  Morgenrof he" ,  by  the.  defec- 
tion of  her  Christian  brethren,  was  shfiken  to  her  very 
foundations,  and  being  opposed  on  all  sides,  demanded 
a  constitution  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  which 
-this  latter  granted  without  hesitation.  The  English  Pro- 
vincial Lodge  of  Frankfort  appealed  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  London,  by  virtue  of  which  lodges  in  her 
district  could  only,  be  erected  by  her,  and  with  her 
consent,  and  she  therefore  protested  against  the  conduct 
.of  the  Mother  Lodge.  This  latter  however  remained  firm 
to  her  purpose,  most  probably  persuaded  that  it  was  un- 
friendly and  unsociable  to  turn  her  back  upon  regularly 
constituted  and  faithful  Brethren,  without  investing  them 
with  the  power  to  continue  their  works.  And  this  right 
she  had  derived  from  masonic  fundamental  laws,  as  well 
as  from  the  turn  affairs  had  taken;  for  if  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty  had  been  committed,  it  was  certainly  the 
act  of  the  Provincial  lodge,  who  without  previously  con- 
sulting the  Mother  lodge,  had  adopted  certain  modifications 
not  prescribed  by  law.  The  dispute  with  England  led 
to  fruitless  negotiations,  which  lasted  years,  and  at  length 
to,  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Frankfort    Provincial    Lodge ,    which    since    1823    has 
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worked   as   the  Grand  Lodge    of  the  Eclectic  Union  of 
Freeniagons. 

The  Gr*ad  Lodge  ^t  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Berlin.  Germany  in  Berlin,  was  in  1814  Major 
Geileral  Joh.  Friedr.  Neander  von  Petersheiden:  Thfr 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  unite  two  Lodges  in  the- 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  viz: 
those  of  Greifswald  and  Stralsund,  to  the  Grand  lodge  of 
Germany.  Li  the  course  of  time  the  bond  uniting  this- 
lodge  with  the  higher  section  of  the  system  in  Sweden, 
had  -become  slackened ;  he  connected  them  more  closdy 
by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Swe- 
den in  1818. 

In  1819,  Br.  von  Nettelbladt,  W.  Master  of  St.  An- 
drew's Lodge,  "Lucens"  in  Rostock,  who  had  been  very- 
active  in  re-establishing  the  friendly  relations  with  Swe- 
den, was  charged  to  work  out,  for  the  use  of  the  Masters- 
of  lodges,  the  instructions  appertaining  to  the  three  first 
degrees.  The  systematic  finishing  touch  given  to  the 
Swedish  system,  is  most  likely  his  work.  -  He  was  one- 
of  the  best  informed  Masons  of  his  time.  *) 

In  1818,  Br.  J.  H.  O.  von  Schmidt  was  Grand  Master. 
Under  his  administration  and  that  of  his  successors,  this- 
system  sought  to  spread  out  her  branches  far  and  near, 
net  always  through  the  most  legitimate  openings,  so  that 
she  did  not  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  German; Masonic  worfd, 
which  however  seemed  scarcely  to  affect  her  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  ... 

Tiie6r.Nat.Mo-o    The  Gr.  Nat  Mother  lodge  lost  her  Grandl 
den  aweiJ"  ■'^^^t®^  ^^-  ^^^  Guiouneau  in  1829,  he  hav- 
togein".       ing  held  office  24  years,   and  having  cele- 
brated  his    50th    Masonic   year,.  Nov.  7,  1824;    he   has- 


1)  See  Latomia  "XXIV.  Vol.,  2nd.  part."  '  Contributions  to  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  tlie  Swedish  system; 
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made  his  name  remembered  by  establishing  a  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  Masons'  sons,  who  were  studying.  Br.. 
Rosenstiel  was  chosen  in  his  room,  who  was  followed 
by  Poselger  in  1832. 

In  1833,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Masonic  Hall 
was  laid,  as  the  old  one  was  not  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  members;  in  the  Directory  certain  reforms 
in  the  ritual  were  proposed,  which  were  represented  as 
indispensable,  and  were  set  on  foot,  simultaneously  by 
several  lodges,  especially  by  the  lodge  "zum  preussischen 
Adler''  in  Insterburg.  The  following  fundamental  rule 
was  certainly  the  right  one  to  go  upon:  to  preserve  to- 
the  fraternity  that  which  time  and  traditional  usage  bad- 
rendered  sacred,  but  yet  not  to  hesitate  to  introduce 
such  alterations  which  the  more  advanced  spirit  of  the- 
age  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 
Hanover,  Bavaria      ^he  cxamplc  sct  them  by  othcrs  of  a  de- 

the  Electorate       _',  p.n  t  pii  ji. 

ofHeese.  claration  01  independence,  was  lollowed  by 
Hanover  and  Bavaria.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
became  a  member  of  the  Lodg6  "FriedricH'  in  Hanover, 
the  wish  was  universally  expressed  that  he  might  under- 
take the  office  of  Grand  Master  in  a  Hanoverian  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  more  effectually  to  compass  this,  the- 
Provincial  Lodge  of  England  broke  off  her  connectioBK 
with  that  country,  and  declared  herself  an  independent 
Grand  Lodge,  Nov.  1,  1828,  and  was  then  joined  by  most 
of  the  Lodges  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  Duke- 
of  Cumberland  was  made  Grand  Master,  and  Br.  Blu- 
menhagen  Dr.,  (born  1781  and  died  1839,)  well  known- 
as  a  masonic  author  and  a  novelist,  was  entrusted  witk 
the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution. 

Ill  Bavaria  all  Government  officials  were  forbidden 
to  become  members  of  the  Fraternity,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  lodges  flourished  successfully.  They  existed 
near  to  each  other,  and  yet  were  not  bound  very  closely 
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together,  which  made  Br.  von.Rotenhan  in  1812'attempt 
the  formation*)  of  a  convention  of  W.  Masters,  which  should 
meet  every  quarter,  and  this  was  actually  effected  in 
1817,  greatly  promoting  mutual  friendship,  affording  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  upon  important  masonic  affairs, 
^nd  maintaining  its  assemblies  uninterruptedly  till  1829. 
The  Provincial  lodge  in  Bayreuth  had,  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  government,  broken  off  its  connection  with 
Berlin,  and  constituted  itself  a  Grand  Lodge  "zur  Sonne" 
In  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  where  a  Grand  Lodge 
iiad  been  formed  in  1817,  masonic  operations  bad  been 
suspended  by  a  decree  of  the  government  even  as  early 
AS  1814. 
Tke  masonic  com-      To  preserve  Unity  and  concord  between 

spondenee  office.  ^11  Masons,  and  to  maintain  and  animate 
the  intellectual  intercourse  of  the  German  lodges,  Brother 
Lechler  in  Leipzig  started  the  idea  of  forming  an  insti- 
tution, whose  task  should  be,  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  lodges  upon  a  sure  and  inex- 
pensive   system.     The   Lodge '  "Balduin   zur   Linde"  in 

1831,  issued,  with  this  intent,  a  circular  epistle,  to  in- 
form *)  their  German  Sister  lodges  of  the  establishment 
■of  a  masonic  correspondence  office,  which  they  were 
invited  to  join.  But  a  small  number  of  lodges  (42)  at 
first  supported  this  most  beneficial  undertaking,  as  but 
few  sent  their  letters  and  inventories  through  this 
medium.  Even  the  two  other  Leipzig  lodges  did  not 
immediately  join,  and  a  most  unaccountable  spirit  of 
enmity  was  manifested  towards  the  youthful  institution. 
But  the  faithful  solicitude  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  found- 


1)  See.  Geist,  kurzgefasste  Geschichte  etc.  Page  167. 

2)  See.  Jlltenh.  ZeiUchrift  fiir  Freimaurer,  1822—33.  Page  87;  — 
1833—34,  Page  191.  —  1837,  Page  487.  In  the  last  mentioned  series 
are  the  statutes  of  the  two  offices. 


^;  'pfeS€*Ved  it,  and  mi/tty  Mg*es  dame  over  to  it;  M 
18S6  there  were  S2.  —  A  bookseller,  Bt.  Jbiiafe  eai^blM'ed 
a  correspondence  office  in  Bef  lin,  fol-  the  t'l'ttSAiatt  Stateaj 
in  1832—33,  which'  afterwards  was  d/bandonefi ;  in  tint^ 
not  only  most  of  the  GSfman  and  Swiss  lod^6fe  jollied 
the  officii  in  LeipSic,  but  several  for'eig:^  ottfeS  did  the 
saTin'6,  especially  American  lodgfes.  The  pulJlieAti'oteS  were' 
at  first  only  despatched  -twiCe  a  year  fi*om  LeijJsie,  biit 
rioW  th«y  ate  sent  every  qttafter. 

Signs  of  the  times  Just  at  this'  period  the-  lodges  do  Hcft  seefli 
fwni  1830-1838.  ^.q  }iave  beBH  in  a  vSry  floiirisMtog  tiMidition; 
at  least  the  cil-culElr'  ,lett^^  communicate  maay  bitter 
complaints  of  the  apathy  of  the  brethren  atfd  th&  dec&y 
of  the  fraternity ,  as  Well  as  joyful  intelligenee  toTo  of 
their  intellectual  arid  social  condition.  The  brethren,  i1 
was  said,  were  more  intent  upon  the  ti^ansformation  of 
the  Outward  form  of  sbcidl  instittitioWS,  than  upon  exert- 
ing themselves  for  their  own  improvement.  The  French 
revolution  in  'July  had  awakeiied  a  desire  for  ci^il  liberty, 
and  this,  it  was  s£tid,  was  the  cause  of  the  coldness  of 
many  of  the  members,  while  others  again  asserted,  that  in 
that  stormy  period  the  Freemasons  justified  the  confidehcS 
placed  in  them,  and  that  their  lodges  were  nOt  stained 
by  -any  illegal  or  bold  attempts,  to  upset  laW  and  good 
ordfer,  or  disturb  the  inward  peace  of  the  kingdom, 

2)  From  1837— 1840.  • 

The  year  1837  is  one  full  of  importance  to  Grerflian 
Freemasonry ;  Dec.  6,  1737,  the  first  constituted  German 
lodge  (Absalom)  had  been  opened.  The  celebration  of 
their  existence  for  a  hutidred  yeaffe,  was  to  be  regarded 
especially  as  a  festival,  in  commemoratiion  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Freemasonry  into  Germany,  and  was  solem- 
nized under  this  latter   aspect  by  the  Graad  Lodge  in 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  38 
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Hamburg,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  brethren  being  con- 
gregated. This  festival  tended  greatly  to  cement  the- 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  single  lodges  of  Father- 
land and  the  Grand  lodges.  Br.  Morath,  who  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  took  the  Chair,  and  the  five 
united  Hamburg  Lodges  (Schroder's  rite)  acknowledged, 
a  number  of  brethren  as  honorary  members,  for  example 
Heldmann,  Meissner  in  Leipsic,  Merzdorf,  R.  R.  Fischer  &c., 
who  openly  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  continual 
progress,  which  should  equal  in  degree  the  improvement 
and  moral  culture  of  the  times.  Among  the  members 
just  mentioned  was  Br.  Mossdorf  of  Dresden,  so  often, 
misjudged,  and  yet  deserving  so  well  of  his  brethren. 
He  was  not  at  that  time  an  active  member  of  any  lodge,, 
and  this  honorable  distinction  was  an  act  of  indemnifi- 
cation manifested  towards  this  deeply-injured  brother, 
and  that  Brotherhood  to  whom  he  had  generously  sacri- 
ficed both  time  and  intellect.  Other  German  lodges  be- 
sides Hamburg,  made  this  day  one  of  festivity.  Li. 
Frankfort  o.  M.,  Br.  G.  Kloss,  who  was  then  Grand. 
Master,  delivered  a  speech;  some  remarks  we  will  quote: 
"All  those  pleasant  graces  which  adorned  society  in 
England  and  France,  returned  to  Germany  with  Free- 
masonry, and  the  latter  country  was  soon  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreigners  and  to  make 
those  glorious  gifts  the  national  property  of  her  own  sons. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  attribute  of  Freemasonry,  that 
she  does  not  inquire  after  the  religious  belief  of  her  dis- 
ciples, but  leaves  this  question  entirely  to  the  conscience 
of  each  individual.  With  most  wonderful  rapidity  did 
Freemasonry  spread  itself  in  Germany,  and  the  followers 
of  every  Christian  sect  hastened  to  her  Temples  and 
joined  hands  in  this  general  alliance.  A  convincing 
proof,  that  Freemasonry  had  met  an  indispensable,  long- 
felt  requisite,  and  that  in  a  most  felicitous  manner. 
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"It  perhaps  may  not  be,  irrelevant  to  observe,  hat 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  regeneration  it  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  members  taken  from  the 
upper  classes :  military  men,  persons  in  official  positions, 
and  merchants  belonged  to  it,  but  it  was  long  before  learn- 
ed men  joined  it.  Perhaps  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  former  had  discovered  in  it  a  social, point 
d'appui,  whilst  the  latter  reposing  upon  the  ancient  laurels 
of  past  ages,  overlooked  the  stirring  movement  of  the 
times  which  was  seeking  to  establish  a  social  condition 
of  ever  increasing  perfection. 

"The  man  of  refined  mind  heightens  his  intellectual 
enjoyments  by  music,  song,  and  rhetoric.  Ask  the 
learned  man  skilled  in  the  art,  of  the  quality  of 
the  music  of  that  period,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that 
masonic  musical  compositions  and  performances  were 
decidedly  new  and  exceptional  when  compared  with  the 
style  then  customary  in  both.  Many  of  these  old 
masonic  songs  and  melodies  have  been  preserved  to 
our  day,    and  prove  this. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  which  through 
Freemasonry  first  came  to  be  practised  more  generally 
in  Germany,  in  contradistinction  to  that  almost  exclusive 
form  of  public  oratory  then  known,  —  pulpit  eloquence, 
we  find  a  very  large  number  of  Freemason  speeches 
which  evidence  the  wonderful  inspiration  then  in- 
fused into  this  art,  transplanted  from  England:  we 
find  well-chosen  themes,  clothed  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  draperied  with  pleasing  flights  of  fancy,,  and 
endowed  with  rich  thought,  often  even  extempore.  These 
Freemason  speeches  chronologically  arranged,  would  be 
a  convincing  proof  to  the  candid  inquirer  of  the  bene- 
volent, charitable,  humanising,  and  Christian  tone  in  which 
they  were  delivered. 

"And  this  we  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm,   that  the 
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very  important  services  rendered  by  Freemasonry,  in 
and  fof  Germany,  are:  she  has  set  up  a  neutral  hcus 
standi,  on  which  the  peace-loving  Germans  of  all  con- 
fessions may  meet  on  terms  of  brotherly  affection. 

A  well  regulated  consciousness  of  the  worth  of 
mankind,  laid  down  with  compass  and  rule,  masonic 
liberty  as  regards  the  laws,  masonic  equality  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  while  meeting  in  open  lodge. 

The  purification  of  tie  social  structure,  the  banish- 
ment of  all  coarseness  and  insubordination  in  word 
and  deed. 

The  reanimation  of  convivial  music  and  song.  The 
revival  of  German  national  poetry,  and  the  encouragement 
of  dormant  talent. , 

The  establishment  of  a  free,  unconstrained  system 
of  elocution,,  thus  powerfully  assisting  in  the  ennobling 
of  German 'prose" 

This  Festival  united  itself,  in  the  following  year,  to 
one  which  was  no  less  a  joyous  one ;  the  secular  cele- 
bration of  the  initiation  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the 
Fraternity,  emanating  from  the  Grand  National  Mother 
Lodge  "zu  den  drei  WeUkugeln  in  Berlin" ,  on  the  night 
between  Aug.  14,  and  15,  1838,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Grand  Master  Br.  O'Etzel,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
Royal  York  "zur  Freundschafi\ 

German  Preema-  German  Frccmasonry  at  the  commencement 
sonry  at  the  be-  pf  j^g  gecond  ccnturv  of  existonce,  had  every 

gioning  or  its  *'  ^  ^ 

2nd  Century  of  where  taken  an  upward  flight ;  the  complaints 
existence.  (jf  lukewarmncss  and  indifference  gradually 
vanished,  many  were  the  grateful  recognitions  of  the 
indefatigable  assiduity  of  the  members,  and  they  were 
extolled  accordingly. 

A  pleasing  testimony  to  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
Brethren  were  the  different  festivities  which  were  cele- 
brated, by    the  lodges -in  Berlin  (1840),  Bayreuth,  and 
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IdupBie  (1841),  Altenbiwg  and  FraaMfoTt  o.  M.  (1842)  Ste; 
on  the  ooeasion  of  their  coEapletion  of  the  huncbredth 
ananiversary  of  their  existence;  their  flourishing  condition 
was  further  evideaaced  by  the  establishment  of  numerous 
new  lodges,  by  the  revival  of  many,  whose  ^orks  had 
long  been  suspended,  and  finally  the  f!ar  greater  vigor 
shown  in  the  literature  of  the  Freemasons,  espeeialfy  itt 
the  newspaper  department. 

The  appointment  Under  the  administration  of  Br.  Cords^ 
of  representatives.  Qrand  Masljer  in  1838,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Hamburg  proposed  that  representatives  of  all  Lodges 
should  be  appointed,  who  should  sit  and  vote  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  report  upon  all  important  pi-oceedings. 
This  idea  met  with  approval,  and  was  soon  carried  into 
effect  by  the  German  Grand  Lodges,  who  mutually  ex- 
changed an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
The  Grand  Master  Between  the  then  Prussian  Grand  Lodges 
,Tjnion  in  BerUn.  ^ud  their  daughter  lodges  *)  very  friendly 
relations  had  almost  involuntarily  sprung  ujp,  which  was 
manifested  by  a  lively  masonic  intercourse,  and  by  the 
mutual  visits  paid. 

In  order  the  better  to  stem  the  course  of  thoe* 
misunderstandings  and  disagreements  which  spring  up 
almost  unconsciously  in  the  lodges,  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  three  Prussian  Lodges  viz:  the  National  Grand 
Master,  and  the  deputy  National  Grand  Master,  together 
with  the  Grand  Master  of  Germany,  Count  Henkel  von 
Donnersmark,  and  the  deputy  Grand  Master  of  Geriaany, 
Br.  von  Selasinsky,  who  since  1838  had  both  filled  those 
offices  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
tw©  Grand  Masters  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Eoyal  York  of 
Friendship,  Br.  Link  and  Br.  Bever,  and  a  Grand  Keeper 


'      ly  See  the  Mstofy  of  the  Gi'ahd  Natfonal  Mother  Xodg^  etc.,.  Berlin. 
1840.     Page  98,  which  we  co|*y  almOBt'  vei-ljatlin. 
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of  the  Archives  or  Grand  Secretary  of  each  of  the  three 
lodges,  Brothers  Deter,  di  Dio,  and  Bier  —  met  and 
founded  Dec.  28,  1839,  the  Grand  Masters'  Union  for 
mutual  consultation  upon  important  masonic  questions, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  friendly  ties  binding 
the  lodges  in  Fatherland.  The  three  Grand  Lodges 
gave  their  full  approbation  to  the  erection  of  this  Grand 
Masters'  Union. 

Initiation  of  the  lu  a  conference  of  the  Grand  Masters' 
PrinoeofPrnasia,.  Union,  which  May  18,  1840,  was  held  in  the 
house  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Royal  York  of  Friendship,  the 
Orand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  Count 
Henkel  von  Donnersmark  stated  that  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  son  of  His  Majesty,  king  Frederick  William  III., 
had  turned  his  special  attention  to  Freemasonry,  and 
thus  having  been  madp  acquainted  with  the  general 
•tendencies  of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  His  Royal 
Highness  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  join  himself  to  them, 
«,nd  would  for  this  purpose  submit  the  idea  to  the 
approval  of  his  father,  leaving  His  Majesty  to  decide 
for  him.  The  king  was  pleased  to  signify  his  consent, 
with  this  proviso,  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  not 
belong  to  one  Lodge  alone,  but  to  all  three  of  the  Free- 
masons' lodges,  in  the  Prussian  states,  whatever  their 
system,  to  assume  Protectorship  over  them,  and  that  a 
common  proposition  to  this  effect  should  be  issued  by 
the  Prussian  Lodges,  and  addressed  to  the  RoyaJ 
Prince. 

The  Grand  Masters'  Union  being  already  in  exist- 
ence, there  was  no  occasion  for  any  delay,  and  it  was 
at  once  determined  to  petition  the  Prince  for  a  private 
audience.  This  was  granted,  and  fixed  for  the  following 
day,  when  May  22nd  was  selected  as  the  day  of  his  ini- 
liation,  and  it  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  three 
Grand  lodges,  where  it  should  take  place. 
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To  Br.  Henkel  von  Donnersmark  was  confided  the 
honor  of  arranging  the  solemn  ceremonial.  On  the  day 
a,ppoiuted,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Germany, 
the  initiation  was  accomplished,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grand  Officers  of  the  three  Grand  Lodges,  and  the 
-chairmen  of  the  fifteen  Berlin  lodges. 

Though  the  initiation  of  the  Prince  was  so  far  of 
advantage  to  the  Fraternity  as  it  helped  in  making  up 
•certain  differences,  and  provided  the  society  with  a 
-common  centre,  yet  it  was  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
lingredient  and  had  besides  its  doubtful  side,  which  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  felt  with  all  its  weight  of  evil. 
Protection  betokens  submission,  and  such  subjection  can 
work  no  good  to  the  confederation,  and  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstance,  that  Eoyal  brethren 
-cannot  but  make  their  exalted  position  felt  in  the  lodge, 
and  thus  affect  the  brotherly  equality  existing  among 
the  brethren. 

The  conetitntion      The  Grand  National  Mother  lodge  had,  in 
oftheGrMid     jggg       e^  e^   ijer    constitution,    and    made 

Lodge  "zu  den  '  i  ^  _         - 

3  WeitkugeiB."  thosc  alterations  which  were  required  by 
the  times;  in  1841,  she  determined  —  and  this  was 
progress  indeed,  —  that  the  new  statutes  should  be 
printed  and  given  to  each  Master  Mason.  They  were 
-afterwards  entrusted  to  each  newly  initiated  Brother. 
An  intelligent  commentator*)  says:  "That  there  were 
everywhere  rays  of  enlightened  progress  streaming 
through  the  whole,  niost  important  concessions  were 
made  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  increasing  in- 
formation which  illuminated  the  brethren," 
Commimication  ^  most  important  and  praiseworthy  step- 
ffigf  d^^eee.    was  taken  at  this  time  by  the  Grand  Na- 


1)  Bemarks   of  a  Freemason   (Krieg)   on   the   statutes   of  the  Grand 
National  Mother  lodge  etc.     Iieipzig,  1841. 
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1^4  Mott^er  h^SPi  wbo  ?vw  at  the  risk  of  mt  meeting- 
with  r^iprpcit|y  o»  tli^  pa^t  of  the  fttW  k>4s?s,  cpi^fjed 
to  Ijofethy^n;  p£  tfee  two  ?iqtej-  prand  l4o4g^s  the  s^ppose4 
^eer^^s  ^^  the  pretended  treas^res  of  k,«qfwledge  of" 
her  ^jgjt  de^n?*e%  which  compelled  thi^e  latter  likewise 
to  divulge  theirs.  T^M§  Wt  0]4j  at  ojiicq  led  to  a 
full  onjfeiai  acknowl^dgiiqieisii  of  {he  ?in9ilp,rity  of  their 
systefl^s^  hut  it  also  pay^  the  way  to  their  reimion  \^ 
the  ftiture,  , 

The  striTipg  for  jj^^  g^  cominewprative  festival  of  the  Lodge 
Frftteii^t/  "BJoeu?"  ifi.  Preslau,  the  chairman,  deputy 
Ppqv.  (jrifaud  Master  BiT,  Middeldorpf,  jpade  a  speech 
Q](i  "Unity  a»d  foficqrd  in  Preem^ispwy"  *),  in  wliieh.  he 
^w^,  that  wity  accompanied  hy  the  whest  yarf^, 
harjoQipy  eoml?ii?ed  with  a  thousand  different  to»es,,  is 
the  t^^  assigned  to  Nature,  so  i^  it  aUp  the  kighes^ 
funfrtipn  flf  Freemasonry.  This  spirit  of  unity  njust 
permeate  the  whole  of  the  Masonic  brotherhood^  whiijb 
kow^v^r  by  ijo  means  implies  an  unconditional  similarity 
in  outward  cwoBii^nial?,  as  masonic  unity  especially  refers 
to  tke  aini  of  the  Brotkerhpod  wh*ck  ojjgkt  to  be  the 
same,  yiz:  the  promotion  qf  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
'^^le]f§  can  be  but  one  Freemasonry,  i.  e.  one  art,  whi<}k 
epb^'aces  a  wider  ^eld  of  hHO^an^ty  than  does  even 
Chwc^  or  state.  The  symboil?  in  use  may  deviate  froni 
one  anortbesf,  if  in  essential  particnlars  they  rewaw  the 
same.  The  IJmtS  ^^  FreemaiRQnry  pavep  the  wajf  to 
concord  and  iwwony;  the  latter  has  Ipst  ground;  because 

the  former  has  been,  lost  si^ht,  of.  However  we  regard 
the  matter,  a  union  is  most  desirable^  were  it  only  tQ 
be  confined  within  ike  frontiers  of  one  special  country; 
it  w(^nld  impart  new  life  ^d  vigor  to  the  Fraternity, 
making   it   strong  and  full  of  energy  both  within  and 


1)  See  Altenb.  Newspaper  for  Fte^maspns.     1842.     P.  437  etc. 
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pti«Hiti;   irtca-ease  its  efficiency  and  promQte  i^  dieve^ 
lopmeat 

Begging,  of  tjiie  ,  Tow»j;ds  the  end  of  the  ,^ear  1836,  th*- 
,rlLM°Ltth  qiiiestion  was  maqted,.  if  Freemai^pnry  was 
4ue8$i()n.  g^eral,  aad  if  persans  who,  were  not  Chris^ 
tiaps,  might  helopg  to  it.  Br.  Th.  Mer^dorf,  Dr.,  gm<^- 
a  £vdl  and  striking  answer  to  this  quasti^Bi,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "the  symbols,  laws,  history,  and  aim  of  Free- 
masomry  do  not  exclude  any  religion"  (Leipzig,  1836). 
In  September  of  that  same  year,  twelve  *)  brethren  of 
the  Mosaic  perKaasiw  wrote  te  the  three  Berlin  Grsaod 
Lodges  fi;om  Wesel  in  a  circular  epistle*),  to  submit  to 
them  the  propriety  of  th^npelves  an^  their  brethren  in  the 
faith  being  adnaitted  to  the  lodges  working  under  the 
coostitiition  of  the  Qrand  Lo4g)es.  In  an  especial  eir- 
fiular  letter  they  announeed  what  they  had  doa^  to  the 
daughter  lodges,  entreating  them  for  their  good  ward 
on  the  occasion.  All  three  Grand  Lodges  replied  in 
the  negative;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  did  not 
even  style  Br.  Mayer  brother,  but  Sir.  The  Lodge^ 
"Agrippina"  in  Cologne  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  24, 
1838,  warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  non-Chrisr 
tian  brethren,  and  openly  supported  them  in  the  asser- 
tion of  theii-  rights.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg^ 
not  alone  permitted  their  visits,  but  also  had  pronounced 
it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  Israelites  ought'  to 
he  initiated  into  their  lodges;  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Saxony  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  when  it 
was  put  to  the  vote  in  their  lodges^  according  to  the 
spirit   and  purpose  of  Freemasonry,   the    question    was 

i)  BrotherE  J.  Mayer  iiL^eael,.M.  Late  in  fUeve,  D.  Herzog,  Ad- 
Levison  in  Minden,  A.  Geber,  S.  Cohen  in  Siichteln,  L.  W.  Hellwitz  in 
Soest,  Darid  Bioger  in  Suchteln,  A.  Eomberg  in  laerlohn,  H.  L.  Hell- 
fits  in  Cplog^w,  A.  Gottschalk  in  Dusseldorf. 

*)  See  the  Altenb.  Newapapen  for  1838,  p?ge  177  etc. 
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-decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  matter  was  likewise 
laid  before  the  eclectic  lodges.  This  induced  Br. 
■Cretzschmar  to  submit  the  question  once  more  to  a 
strict  examination;  the  result  was  nobly  and  freely., 
given  by  him  in  his  pamphlet:  "Systems  of  religion  and 
Freemasonry  examined  in  their  mutual  bearing  to  one 
■another,  compared  with  the  design,  of  the  eclectic 
Fraternity  &c."  by  Ph.  Jac.  Gretzschmar,  Master  of  the 
lodge  "Socrates"  (Frankfort  o.  M.,  1838).  The  eclectic 
Fraternity,  in  whose  decision  the  author  agrees,  decided 
that  the  Israelites  ought  to  be  permitted  initiation,  but 
left  it  to  the  free  will  of  the  single  lodges  to  continue 
io  accept  them  or  not,  as  they  chose.  Br.  Blumen'j 
hagen's  publication  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  (Ha- 
nover, 1838),  "Where  is  the  Freemason's  place  amongst 
mankind?"  The  Grand  lodge  of  Hanover  also  left  it  to 
the  individual  lodges  to  decide.  This  was  the  first  step; 
towards  the  solving  of  the  question. 
Tie  diBorders  in       rjy^Q  includine  of  the  lodge  "Carl  zum  auf- 

tKe  eclectic  Fra-  7-  .  7      »     •  1        t,    i         -       t-i 

temity.  gehenden  Lzchte  in  the  Jliclectic  tratermty, 
before  a  perfect  understanding  had  been  obtained,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  most  lamentable  strife,  which  throve  the 
more,  because  in  that  lodge  positive  Christianity  was 
•especially  fostered,  and  in  the  Scotch  degrees  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  taught ;  the  design  of  Freemasonry, 
it  was  represented,  was  to  ensure  a  more  intimate  inter- 
course with  departed  spirits,  Christ,  and  God;  indeed 
in  a  circular  epistle  of  the  year  1821,  magic  and  my- 
sticism are  alleged  *)  to  be  the  real  aim  of  Free- 
masonry. 

The  Grand  Lodge   of  the  Eclectic  Fraternity  had, 


1)  See  E.  R.  Fischer's   elaborate  work  on  the  eclectic  disorders  in 
the  "Maurerhalle",  IV  Vol.     1845.     P.  229  etc. 
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■when  engaged  in  remodelling  her  statute-book,  sent  to 
her  daughter  lodges  a  circumstantial  declaration  of  that 
principle,  the  purely  humane,  one  which  had  been 
acknowledged,  worked  out,  and  unanimously  approved 
of  by  them,  with  the  request,  to  return  it,  enlarged 
by  remarks  of  their  own  that,  when  the  statutes 
were  finally  edited,  these  likewise  might  Tbe  worked  in 
with  them.  With  the  statute  thus  elucidated,  most  of 
the  lodges  signified  themselves  satisfied,  but  the  lodge 
"Carl"  in  a  circular  letter  pronounced  her  disapproval 
most  decidedly.  She  declared  that  the  Grand  lodge,  by 
bringing  these  forward,  had  overstepped  the  legal  sphere 
of  activity  prescribed  to  her,  and  had  very  highly  pre- 
judiced that  which  of  right  was  suitable  for  the  lodges 
and  which  they  were  competent  to  undertake.  The 
Grrand  Lodge  replied  to  this  complaint  -with  the  resolu- 
tion of  July  2,  1844,  to  the  efifect  that  the  Lodge  "Carl" 
should  be  cut  oflf  from  the  Eclectic  Fraternity,  because; 
contrary  to  her  oath,  she  had  been  occupied  with  the 
adjustment  of  religious  questions,  had  broken  her  treaty 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  by  the  infringement  of  the  laws 
and  the  ritual,  and  had  protested  beforehand  against 
a  motion  of  the  fraternity  being  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes  of  the  eclectic  lodges. 

The  EstabUsh-  The  lodge  "Carl"  did  not  neglect  to  pro- 

ment  of  GraEd   tgg^  asaiust  these   proceedings,   and  to   en- 

Lodge  "2ur  Ein-  ,/-,  iti  pjx1_ 

teKhfinDarm-  treat  the  Grand  Lodge  to  forward  tnem  a 
''^'-  statement  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
them,  which  were  communicated  in  a  "Manifesto  of  the 
reasons  which  have  compelled  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Eclectic  Union  to  exclude  her  daughter  lodge  "Carl"  in 
Frankfort  from  the  Brotherhood."  Shortly  afterwards, 
a  reply  to  this  Manifesto  appeared,  which  was  certainly 
most  cleverly  put  together,  so  that  the  superficial  reader 
might  be  easily  won  over  to  think  the  lodge    "Carl"   in 
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the  right;  Br.  R.  R.  Fischer,  after  closely  examining*) 
it,  discovered  its  weakness,  and  prized  it  for  just  as 
much  as  it  was  worth.  But  the  step  the  Grand  Lodge 
had  taken,  bj  no  means  met  with  general  approbation, 
as  it  was  thought  the  whole  subject  of  dispute  should 
have  been  more  closely  examined  by  a  chosen  com- 
mittee, before  resorting  to  such  an  extreme  measure 
as  the  banishing  them  from  the  society.  The  lodges  in 
Darmstadt  and  Mainz  openly  upbraided  them  for  their 
conduct,  and  when  a  fruitless  attempt  had  been  made 
to  accommodate  matters,  these  lodges  voluntarily  left 
the  Fraternity,  joined  the  dismissed  members,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse^  founded 
a  new  Grand  Lodge  in  Darmstadt.  A  committee  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  sketched  out  the  "Outlines  of  » 
document  for  a  society  of  Freemasons  for  SoutheiSi 
Germany." 

This  new  and  separate  Fraternity  declared  2)  that 
Christian  principles  formed  the  basis  on  which  they 
worked,  and  Masonic  Equality  and  Liberty  were  the 
pillars  on  which  their  Temple  was  founded;  the  Ritual 
and  Statute  book,  hitherto  in  use,  were  in  aU  essential 
particulars  retained.  In  March  1846,  the  statute  book 
of  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Gramd  Duke.  He  approved  of 
it,  and  at  once  declared,  that  he  would  accept  the 
patronage,  which  was  proffered  him.  March  23,  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  three  allied  lodges  assembled 
and  signified  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  society  of 
Freemasons  "zur  Eintrachf  was  legally  constituted,  and 
they  proceeded  to  elect  Grand  officers.  Most  of  Ae 
Grand  Lodges  both  German  and  foreign,  immediately 


1)  See  L.  c.  Page  328  etc. 

2)  See  "Latomia",  Vol.  8,  page  30. 
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reoogHised  the  new  sister,  who  was  iilstalled  Jutie  28. 
The  Lodge  "Carl  zum  diifgehenden  Liohf  was  afterwards 
reunited  to  the  Eclectic  Union,  and  so  highly  dis- 
tpguished  herself  and  was  so  liberal  in  her  views,  that 
she  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
lodges. 

' EB-opening  of  Upon  an  Order  from  the  governmen,t  in 
B^L'^^fwl  1813,  all  the  Lodges  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
temberg.  of  Badcn  were  closed,  and  as  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  their  being  speedily  re-opened,  many  of  the 
brethren  were  affiliated  in  the  neighboring  Lodges  of 
Worms,  Alzey,  and  Frankenthal,  in  which  latter  espe- 
cially many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baden  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  were  initiated.  The  brethren  in  Wurtemberg  sur- 
mounted *)  the  difficulties  in  their  way  and  founded  in 
1835  the  Lodge  "Wilhelm  zur  aufgehenden  Sonne"  in 
Stuttgart,  which  was  followed  by  the  re-opening  of  the 
ibage  in  Ulm  and  in  1840  that  of  the  "3  Cedars"  in 
Stuttgart. 

In  1844  useless  attempts  were  made  to  re-open  the 
lodges  in  Baden,  but  the  brethren  there  in  the  following- 
year,  most  unexpectedly  attained  neai-er  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes.  In  July  1845  the  lodge  "of 
the  United  Brethren"  at  Strasburg,  issued  an  invitation 
to  a  Festival  they  had  arranged  in  honor  of  the  in- 
augm-ation  of  the  statue  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  the 
architect  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  the  Grand  Duke  hav- 
ing readily  granted  his  permission  for  the  celebration 
of  the  ceremonial.  This  circumstance  encouraged  the 
brethren  in  Mannheim,  to  awake  the  Lodge  "Carl  zur, 
Emtrachf  to  renewed  activity,  which  occurred  in  1846. 


'3  The    reqneat    to    recommence    their  Freemason    works    had    been 
dtawn  itp  by  Br;  Krebs.  ' 
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In  the  following  year  the  Lodges  in  Carlsruhe  and  Frei- 
burg were  founded.  All  three  lodges  joined  the  Grand 
Lodge  "zur  SoriTie"  in  Bayreuth. 

3)  From  1847—1850. 

During  the  political  struggles  which  had  occurred^ 
the  German  lodges  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all 
participation  in  them,  and  had  especially  striven  to  pre- 
serve Freemasonry  as  neutral  ground,  a  peaceful  retreat, 
pure  and  unadulterated.  Yet  the  restless  disquietude 
of  the- public  mind  could  not  but  exercise  some  influence 
upon  the  Fraternity,  for  it  brought  more  life  and  excite^' 
ment  into  the  interior  of  the  lodges.  The  outcry  for 
Reform  was  louder  than  ever,  and  the  efforts  made  to 
secure  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  politics,  inspired  greater 
activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Freemasonry.  Their  endea- 
vors to  rid  themselves  of  the  High  degrees,  became  the 
more  vigorous  and  energetic,  the  more  they  investigated 
the  page  of  history,  and  proved  without  a  doubt  on  what 
a  sandy  foundation  they  were  erected,  and  what  mischief 
they  created.  For  the  promotion  of  art  and  science, 
for  the  relief  of  misery  and  poverty  —  particularly 
during  the  years  of  scarcity  1846  and  1847  —  either 
new  institutions  were  founded,  or  those  already  existing 
were  considerably  improved  and  enlarged. 
The  masonic         fj^g  masonic   con^rcsscs  are  a  prominent 

Congresses  and      _  .         ,       ■.  .  „,.  .-T  j 

social  Festivals.  leaturc  m  the  history  of  this  period,  and  are 
very  remarkable  demonstrations.  The  wish  had  long 
before  arisen  in  the  hearts  of  many,  that  a  general 
assembly  of  all  the  lodges  in  Germany  could  be  arranged,; 
to  secure  greater  unity  in  the  dispersed  lodges,  and 
most  unexpectedly  this  idea  was  made  more  practicable!) 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Erwin,  1845.  The 
brethren    assembled    in   Steinbach,    determined  to  hold 
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a  yearly  meeting  in  the  month  of  August,  which  should' 
last  three  days,  and  to  summon  aU  the  Lodges  to  attend, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  and  coming  to  a  proper 
understanding  upon  all  those  subjects  which  could  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  Order,  draw  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  brotherly  love  closer,  and  keep  up  an 
active  intercourse  between  the  masonic  lodges.  The 
members  of  the  lodge  "of  the  United  Friends"  in  Stras- 
burg,  issued  an  invitation  for  such  a  congress  to  take 
place  between  the  16th  and  18th  of  August,  which  was 
pretty  numerously  attended,  and  opened  and  presided 
over  by  Br.  Silbermann.  Five  questions,  exclusively 
masonic  were  brought  up  for  discussion;  no  debates 
took  place. 

The  second  Congress  was  held  the  third  week  in 
August  1847  in  Stuttgart.  In  May  the  lodge  "Wilhelm 
zur  aufgehenden  Sonne"  in  Stuttgart  had  despatched  an 
invitation  to  her  German  sister  lodges,  enclosing  a  Pro- 
gramme which  had  to  undergo  terrible  opposition.  Some 
of  the  Brethren  did  not  understand  viewing  the  matter 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  and  attributed 
all  sorts  of  purposes  and  designs  to  the  contemplated 
assembly,  or  declared  that  it  was  trenching  on  the 
fecuhar  privileges  of  the  Grand  Lodges.  The  works 
were  however  continued  with  praiseworthy  assiduity, 
and  offered  much  that  was  interesting. 

The  third  Congress  took  place  in  Basel,  but  was- 
only  visited  by  Swiss  and  Strasburg  lodges,  as  the 
lodges  in  Darmstadt,  Mannheim,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,. 
and  Miihlhausen  were  prevented  from  attending  partly 
from  personal  considerations,  and  partly  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  republican  movement  in  Upper 
Baden. 

Other  Lodges  have  established  meetings  among  them- 
•^  selves,  besides  those  just  cited. 
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The  solving  of  The  German  Masons  were,  about  this  time, 
awitty  "Question,  more  Or  less  occupied  with  the  old  disputed 
question  whelJier  men  not  professing  'ChriKtianity  should 
be  admitted  to  sit  in  the  lodges  as  membei's.  The  inter- 
ehange  of  opinions  which  this  question  elicited,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  always  delivered  with  that  calmness 
and  circumspection  which  ought  to  have  been  manifested, 
yet  served  to  enlighten  the  views  upon  the  subject,  and 
brought  the  difficult  question  far  nearer  its  solution. 
Several  German  Grand  Lodges  as  for  example  the 
Eclectic  at  Frankfort  o.  M.,  the  Grand  National  Mother 
lodge  "SM  den  d)rei  WeUk."  and  the  Grand  Lodge  "i?o?/aZ 
York  zur  Fr"  in  Berlin,  pointed  out  to  their  daughter 
lodges,  that  they  were  to  take  special  notice  whether 
the  visiting  brethren  were  supplied  with  the  necessary 
certificates,  but  to  make  n«  inquiries  concerning  their 
religious  belief 

The  outcry  The  agitating  year  1848  threatened  single  lodges, 
for  Refoi-m.  g^g  f^j.  example  those  in  Gera  and  Hildesheim, 
who  appfehended  being  attacked  by  the  excited  multitude; 
less  zeal  was  shown  in  the  work  of  the  lodge,  and  indeed 
the  confederacy  itself  was  weakened  —  in  maUy  places 
no  initiations  were  consummated  —  but  Still  the  superior 
enlightenment  pervading  the  majority,  was  also  felt  in  the 
lodges.  All  desired  ardently  to  see  a  complete  alteration 
made.  First,  the  Institution  of  the  Grand  Lodges  was 
blamed,  and  particularlj^  for  the  unjust  dissensions  in  nine 
different  Grand  Lodges,  with  different  constitutions,  and  , 
different  ways  of  working,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  th€  free  privileges  granted  the  order,  no  Prussian- 
lodge  could  henceforth  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  al- 
legiance to  three  Berlin  Grand  Lodges.  The  excellent  lodge 
"Verschioisterung der Menschheif  inGlauchau  expressed  her 
opinions  concerning  reform  in  this  way:  "Oui-  brethren 
in  France  have  taken  a  bold  and  successful  step  towards 
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the  festablishment  of  unity,  which  we  hail  with  delight,  and 
feefore  the  announcement  of  the  deed  was  resounded  in 
the,  German  Freemason-Lodges,  voices  had  been  raised 
earnestly  requesting  that  similar  decisive  measures  might 
be  had  recourse  to.  We  joyfully  subscribe  our  acquies- 
cence in  this  reasonable  desire,  because  we  so  painfully 
miss  the  want  of  a  right  working  in  unison,  and  eve,i;i 
the  outward  expressions  of  a  correct  conception  of  the 
idea.  We  therefore  wish  and  pray  most  earnestly,  that 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  single  systems^  and  single  lands 
and  provinces,  may  accept  this  question  for  their  con- 
sideration and  clear  the  way  for  the  carrying  of  it  out. 
We  shall  by  so  doing  materially  promote  ujiity  and 
Liberty  in  the  Fraternity.  , 

"Unity  may  be  endangered  by  unity  itself,  if  it  is 
sought  to  establish  it  in  a  partial  and  divided  spirit, 
within  narrow  limits.  Unfortunately  this  is  already  more 
^r  less  the  case  everywhere,  as  Freemasonry  has  not 
a,lone  different  systems,  but  is  as  varied  as  the  countries 
and  nations  who  profess  to  belong  to  it.  Let  us,  my 
well-beloved  brethren,  seek  to  equalise  all  these-  distinc- 
tions, by  those  expedients  which  the  spirit  of  unity  in- 
.  spires,  but  not  by  adopting  new  ones!.  Therefore  this 
■unity  after  which  we  strive  must  be  the  unity  of  the 
whole  Fraternity,  but  not  a  German  or  a  French,  pt 
any  other  disjointed  unity !  Let  us,  my  Brethren,  erect 
bridges  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  intercourse  of 
the  whole  world  of  Freemasonry.  But  we  are  far  from 
-declaring  ourselves  inimical  to  such  a  unity  in  our  order 
which  needs  many  members,  in  different  parts  of  the 
•wforld,  closely  bound  together  in  an  outward  fopm,  in 
<50untries  and  states  which  especially  promote  such  out' 
ward  membership;  and  Freemason's  lodges  of  any  single 
country,  for  example,  Germany,  ought  first  to  establish 
an  external  association  amongst  themselves.   But  this  first 

Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  33 
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step  must  not  be  taken,  without  sectoring  that  the  follow- 
ing measures  shall  succeed  each  other  in  natural  order, 
viz:  that  similar  steps  shall  be  taken  by  all  Freema- 
son's lodges,  and  that  a  continual  intercourse  shall  be 
kept  up  between  all  the  masonic  lodges  throughout  the 
world,  and  this  not  alone  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
ward and  outward  unity,  but  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
mutual  working  in  common,  in  the  ftiture.  — 

"But  we  wish  in  this  unity  to  preserve  freedom  — 
such  a  freedom  as  is  the  breath  of  life,  and  an  impera- 
tive necessity  for  the  upholding  of  a  voluntary  association, 
entered  upon  with  purely  spiritual  and  moral  aims! 
May  therefore  the  wished-for  unity  in  the  Fraternity 
only  be  realised,  when  all  that  we  have  just  mentioned,, 
shall  remain  steadily  united  and  in  active  operation  side 
by  side !  But  there  must  not  be  a  new  power  introduced 
into  or  over  the  order,  not  a  regal  government,  for 
Freemasonry  never  can  nor  never  will  authorize  any 
thing  of  the  kind." 

The  Provincial  lodge  of  Silesia,  perfectly  agreed 
with  Br.  Steinbeck,  their  Grand  Master,  in  his  opinions- 
stated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled:  "The  establishment 
of  a  General  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany",  and- 
Br.  F.  Rosalino,  Junior  Warden  of  the  Grand  Mother 
Lodge  of  the  Eclectic  Union,  made  a  similar  proposition,. 
Aug.  25,  1848:  "A  summons  to  the  Grand  Lodges  and 
Lodges  of  Germany  collectively,  to  issue  in,vitations  for 
the  holding  of  a  general  Congress  of  German  Free- 
masons." 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Saxony  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  mere  proposals,  but  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  by  requesting  the  lodges  working  under 
her,  to  suggest  any  measures  of  reform  which  seemed 
the  most  desirable.  This  was  attended  with  success,-  and 
the  lodges  in  Bautzen,  Chemnitz,  Dresden,  (drei  Schwer- 
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Ur),  Leipzig  (Apollo),  and  Zittau  were  especially  zealous 
on  the  occasion.  Though  but  few  changes  were  made, 
and  those  but  of  little  importance,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Saxony  be  it  said,  that  keeping  pace 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  put  no  obstacles  in  the 
,  way  of  progress,  but'sought,  by  constitutional  reforms,  to 
inspire  the  lodges  with  new  life.  The  whole  agitation 
for  Reform  and  Unity  crumbled  to  dust.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849  many  voices  sounded 
loud  in  this  direction  (Br.  Leutbecher  in  Erlangen,  the 
lodge  in  Glauchau  &c.) ;  but  as  the  initiative  was  left  to 
the  Grand  Lodges  and  political  affairs  damped  the  energies 
of  all  alike,  nothing  was  effected,  and  not  even  an  attempt 
was  made.  For  instead  of  a  progressive  movement,  great 
fears  were  apprehended  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Fraternity  in  Germany,  and  the  question  was  raised  how 
the  lodges  would  have  to  act  with  regard  to  the  politi- 
cally compromised  brethren,  a  question,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  royal  art,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Brotherhood  has  been  long  suit- 
ably answered,  viz :  that  Freemasonry  maintains  neutrality 
to  be  her  fundamental  doctrine  as  indissolubly  hers,  as 
is  brotherly  love  —  but  in  a  case  like  the  present,  they 
felt  inclined  to  depart  from  it  in  favor  of  a  very 
questionable  prudence,  and  as  we  shall  see,  this  in 
Prussia  did  actually  take  place. 

Further  EventB  of  We  wUl  shortly  rovicw  the  other  incidents 
1849-50.  occurring  in  1849  and  1850;  the  lodges  in 
Hof  and  Birkenfeld  suspended  their  works  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  the  lodge  in  Torgau,  which  had  only 
just  commenced  operations,  left  their  work  untouched 
for  a  whole  year;  the  lodges  in  Pesth  (Kossuth  zur  Mor- 
genroihe)  and  Vienna  (zum  heit.  Joseph)  had  but  a  short 
existence ;  in  Hamburg  many  Brethren  broke  off  from 
all  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge   of  Germany,   not 
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approving  of  their  system,  and  formed  two  new  Eclectic 
Lodges;  in  many  lodges  the  diminution  in  their  members 
was  greater  than  the  increase,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  withdrew  their  names  was  very  considerable,  many 
of  whom  altogether  gave  up  their  connection  with  the 
order,  while  the  names  of  others  were  struck  out  of  the 
lists  for  not  paying  their  contribution.  Masonic  literature 
did  not  visib]y  increase,  and  what  was  printed  found  but 
few  purchasers,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1850, 
tLe  advocate  Eckert  commenced  raising  suspicions  and 
complaints  against  the  confederacy.  Besides  other 
charitable  Institutions,  the  attempt  made  in  Frankfort  to 
found  an  Emigration  Society  for  the  protection  and  in- 
struction of  Emigrants  on  this  side  and  beyond  the 
Ocean,  is  one  deserving  notice,  as  very  beneficial  to  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  intended. 


4)  From  1851—1865. 

Scarcely  had  the  agitated  wave  of  public  demon- 
stration subsided,  and  aflfairs  resumed  their  usual  appear- 
ance, when  the  enemies  of  the  Fraternity  began  to  raise 
suspicions  against  its  tendency  and  efficiency.  Eckert, 
a  barrister-at-law  especially  made  Freemasonry  the 
subject  of  the  most  violent  attacks,  and  the  most  un- 
founded defamations,  first  in  the  conservative  "Freimilthige 
Sachsen^eitung"  and  afterwards  in  some  pamphlets;  he 
repeated  that  long  exploded  accusation  that  Freemasoni-y 
was  the  hot-bed  of  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tions, and  that  she  sought  to  overturn  both  Church  and 
State.  Preposterous  as  were  these  accusations,  still  they 
aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  and  caused 
many  restrictions  to  be  laid  on  the  Fraternity.  Great 
fears  were   entertained    for   the  permanent  existence   qf 
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the  Brotherhood,  and  the  superior  jjowers  introduced 
every  possible  precautionary  measure,  which  could  ward 
off  the  threiatened  danger.  In  Prussia  the  Edict  of  1798 
was  brought  into  full  force  once  more  and  again  fixed 
twenty-five  as  the  age  for  initiation.  Although  it  had 
already  been  forbidden  by  law  either  to  ^propose  or 
aece^'t  any  one  as  a  Freemason,  who  had  been  accused 
of  aidiiig  and  abetting  high  treason,  and  had  nqt  been 
Acquitted,  yet  the  Grand  Nationial  Lodge  of  Berlin,  most 
indiscreetly,  sketched  out  a  statute  book,  which  would 
haVe  incorporated  the  ideas  of  a  Manteuffel  into  Free- 
inasonry.  '     • 

It  ife  true  the  daughter  lodges  kept  themselves  clear 
of  such  monstrosities,  and  the  plan  had  to  be  withdrawn^' 
but  it  evidenced  more  clearly  than  any  thing  else,  the 
prevailing  tone  of  mind,  and  the  wretched  cringing' 
spirit,  which  manifested  itself  in  this  Grand  lodge,  on 
this  and  similar  occasions.  In  Leipsic  there  was  an 
undertobding  between  the  three  Masters  of  the  Lodges 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  publisher  and  the  editor  of  the 
Freemason's  Newspaper  ("Freimaurer  Zeziung")  on  the* 
other,  they  having  declared  the  paper  to  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  three  lodges,  it  was  yet  subject  to  the 
strict  censorship  of  the  press,  which  office  was  exercised 
by  the  three  Chairmen  successively., 
The  accesBion  of  A  favorablc  imprcBsion  was  produced  on 
Rmces.  ^jje  minds  of  the  enemies  of  the  Fraternity, 
on  the  accession,  Nov.  5,  1853,  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  to  the  Order,  who  was  introduced  by 
his  father,  and  was  initiated  into  Freemasonry  by  the^ 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany.  The 
noble  prince  Henry  LXVII.  of  Reuss  had  been  made  a 
ililason  in  1852,  in  the  Lodge  "Archimedes"  at  Gera,  and  . 
his  example  was  fdUowed  in  1857  by  King  George  V  of 
Saiiover,    and  Duke   Ernest  II   of  Coburg  -  Gbtha ;   the 
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former  Became  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  his  own 
land,  and  the  latter  of  the  lodge  "Ernst  zum  Compass" 
in  Gotha.  The  assumption  of  office  by  the  King  of 
Hanover  was  however  no  such  immediate  blessing,  as  it 
was  purchased  with  too  great  a  sacrifice.  For  before 
his  initiation  he  commanded  the  lodge  "zum  grossen 
^ristopM'  in  Stade,  and  those  too  in  Goslar  and  Osna- 
triick,  hitherto  working  under  Prussian  Grand  Lodges, 
to  join  thie  Grand  Lodge  of  the  kingdom,  urging  on  them 
and  aU  other  lodges  to  apostatize  from  genuine  Freema- 
sonry, and  to  accept  the  so-caUed  Christian  principles, 
which  forbade  the  initiation  of  non-Christians.  The  Grand 
lodge  of  Hanover  was  also  weak  enough  to  suit  their 
convictions  to  the  wishes  of  the  King.  The  lodge  "zum 
grossen  Ghristoph"  va.  Stade  alone  preferred  suspending 
operations,  to  submitting  against  their  better  judgment 
to  unmasonic  despotism. 
Upward  flight  of    The    political    events    somewhat    obscuring 
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sonry.  ireemasonry,  when  removed,  caused  a  reac- 
tion to  take  place  about  this  time,  and  this  more  decided 
impression  in  its  favor  brought  on  the  Fraternity  likewise 
the  iU-will  and  jealousy  of  its  enemies  represented  by 
Hengstenberg  and  his  adherents  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Newspaper  "Evangelische  Kirckenzeitun^\  which  drew 
forth  in  1854 — 55  several  writings  ia  return.  The  year 
1855  was  likewise  distinguished  by  the  founding  of  many 
new  lodges,  and  the  growth  and  increase  of  a  more 
active  intellectual  life.  It  is  true  that  the  "Bruderblatter" 
published  in  Altenburg  were  discontinued,  and  the  "La- 
tomia",  after  sending  forth  one  volume  in  1854,  under- 
went the  same  fate,  but  then  as  a  compensation  the 
Freemasons'  Newspaper,  under  the  editorship  of  Br. 
Mor.  Zille,  was  continued,  and  in  1858  the  "Latomia" 
re-awoke  to  new  life  and  vigor,  and  by  the  author  of 
this  History,   "die  BauhUtte"   was   given  out,  which  met 
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with  unprecendented  success,  obtaiaing  many  contt-ibu- 
tons  from  able  pens,  which  elicited  for  German  Free- 
masonry more  marked  attention  all  over  the  continent, 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Prom  1859-1861.  In  the  pcriod  from  1859 — 1861,  the  number 
of  Brethren  and  Ibdges  was  considerably  increased,  and 
-also  masonic  literature  has  been  substantially  benefited 
by  the  interesting  aiid  inherent  excellence  of  the  writings 
of  Seydel,  W.  Keller,  Winzer,  J.  Schauberg,  Marbach, 
Jilerzdorf,  Zille,  and  others.  If  we  except  a  few  unplea- 
sant examples,  all  that  has  occurred  both  within  and 
around  the  lodges  testifies  to  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Brotherhood.  In  1859  no  fewer  than  nine  new 
.lodges  were  founded,  and  in  1860  there  were  five,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  existence  of  several  older 
clubs  or  social  masonic  meetings,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  ones.  In  conformity  to  the  more  modern  system 
-of  intercourse,  the  single  lodges  of  Grermany  became  more 
closely  united  to  one  another,  the  annual  Festivals  in 
May,  which  took  place  in  Kosen,  Heidelberg,  Bingen, 
Heilbronn,  Ludwigsburg  &c.  and  also  the  Union  lodges, 
offered  every  facility  in  this  respect.  Many  Grerman 
Grand  lodges  became  more  nearly  bound  together  in  the 
bonds  of  brotherly  love  amongst  themselves  and  with 
foreign  Grand  lodges,  by  being  mutually  represented  in 
-each  other's  Grand  lodges.  The  four  Hessian  lodges  at 
Akey,  Giessen,  Ofi"enbach,  and  Worms,  which  till  now 
had  belonged  to  the  Eclectic  Union,  were  in  1860  at  the 
■command  of  the  Grand  Duke  compelled*)  to  join  the 
Grand  Lodge  "zur  Eintrachtf'  in  Darmstadt;  but  they 
nevertheless  retained  an  isolated  position,  continuing  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  universality,  not  recognized  by 
the  Darmstadt  Grand  Lodge  with  respect  to  Non-Christians. 


1)  See  the  history  of  the  annexation  in  the  Bauhutte  1861.  Page  60  etc. 
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Many  iUBtittitions  for  benevolent  purposes  were^ 
established.  An  attempt  to  call  into  existence  a  genera* 
German  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Asylum  failed  to  meet 
with  success,  but  Br.  Schauberg's  proposition  to  found  a 
Society  of  German  FreemasonSj  with  annual  meetings  in 
different  places,  was  well  received.  On  Fichte's  99th.' 
birthday  May  19,  1861,  the  founding  of  it  in  the  Lodges' 
"Teutonta  zwr  Weisheif  was  happily  accomplished  at 
Potsdam,  Br.  Fr.  Wilh.  Puhlmann  in  ihe  Clair.  The 
aim  of  this  Society  is  the  advancement  of  masonic  science 
in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  estabhsment  of  every^ 
thing  which  can  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Order,  and  draw  the  members  more  closely  together  in 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love.  The  whole 
worth  and  •  importance  of  this  undertaking  cannot  be 
taken,  in  at  a  glanbe^  but  it  is  most  certainly  admirably 
adapted  to  be  of  service  to  the  Institution,  and  will  in 
time  become  the  practical  representative  of  the  unity  of' 
German  Freemasonry,  and  the  natural  centre  of  mutuat 
deeds  of  love  and  unremitting  activity.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1862  the  lodge  "zur  edlenAt^ssicht"  in  Freiburg' 
im  Breisgau  at  the  instigation  of  Br.  Trentowski,  once 
more  agitated  the  Reform  questionj  which  was  freely 
discussed  in  the  masonic  Newspapers,  as  well  as  in  the 
"Society  of  German  Freemasons".  The  latter  sought  to 
create  a  German  Masonic  congress,  which  howeve*' 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Prussian  Grand  LodgeiS/; 
the  Freemasons'  Newspaper,  and  "the  general  indifference 
upon  the  subject^  came  to  nought,  and  even  now  the 
Reform  question  is  not  yet  ripe  for  execution.  But  the 
excitement  kept  up  on  the  subject  by  the  society  and. 
the  press,  produced  this  effect  that  many  Grand  Lodgesj^ 
Bayreuth,  Frankfort  o.  M.  &c.,  set  about  a  revision  of 
their  constitutions,  and  at  last  in  1865,  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  Hamburg  took  the  decisive  step  of  changing  the  indirect. 
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representation  of  the  lodges  at  the  Grand  Lodge,  for  the 
more  direct  and  effective  one,  of  deputies  fchosen  by  vote, 
a  step  which  must  be  ultimately  crowned  with  signal  success. 
At  first  many  Grand  Lodges  (Saxony  and  Hanover)  sought 
to  hinder  the  Reform  movement  by  gagging  the  Masonic 
press^  especially  by  inveighing  against  the  "BauMlte",  and 
%-Tj  the  reviving  of  forms  of  censorship  which  had  fallen 
kto  disuse  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover, 
hut  all  in  vain.  —  The  Society  of  German  Masons, 
lioiigh  at  its  birth  it  had  to  contend  against  much  die- 
Imst,  has  at  length  become  better  understood,  the  num* 
ber  of  its  friends  and  members,  as  well  as  its  collections,, 
(leoins,  seals,  books  &c.)  is  visibly  on  the  increase.  — 

There  now  exist  in  Germany  300  St.  John's  Lodges, 
Two  of  them  belong  to  foreign  Grand  Lodges  viz:  the 
lodge  "Carl  zum  Felsen"  in  Altona,  affiliated  with  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark,  and  the  lodge  "zur  aufgehen" 
den  Morgenroihe"  in  Frankfort  o.  M.  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ei^land ;  —  five-  Lodges  are  independent,  viz :  two 
in  Leipsic,  and  one  in  each  of  the  towns  Altenburg^ 
Gera,  and  Hildburghausen ;  —  the  rest  of  the  lodges  are 
distributed  amongst  the  following  ten  Gfand  lodges:  1) 
The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  "sm  den  3  WeltkugeM" 
in  Berlin  with  102  lodges ;  2)  The  Grand  lodge  of  Ger- 
many in  Berlin,  with  68;  3)  The  Grand  Lodge  Eoyal 
York  in  Berlin  with  29;  4)  The  Gr.  L.  of  Hamburg- 
with  21,  (besides  which  shfe  has  a  daughter  in  Brooklyn^ 
in  New  York,  in  Joinville  in  Brasil,  and  Constantinople, 
in  all  25;  5)  The  Grand  Lodge  "zur  Sonne"  in  Bayreuth 
with  13;  6)  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Saxony  with  17;  7> 
The  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Eclectic  Union  in  Frankfort 
«.  M.  with  10;  8)  The  Gr.  L,  of  Hanover  with  23;  9> 
The  Gr.  L.  "sur  ^ntrachf  in  Darmstadt  with  8;  10) 
The  Supreme  Conseil  at  Luxemburg  with  two  Lodges. 


F.    Freemasonry  in  the  North. 

a)   Belgium. 

When  in  1814  French  dominion  ceased,  the  Gr. 
Orient  in  Paris  likewise  discontinued  the  exercise  of 
supreme  power,  there,  and  the  Lodges  in  Belgium  ex- 
perienced the  need  of  forming  an  alliance  somewhere, 
and  after  manifold  debates  on  the  subject,  a  meeting  of 
-deputies  was  called  together  in  1817,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Grand  Orient.  But  it  was  not  successful. 
In  the  same  year  however,  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Holland,  invited  the 
Belgian  lodges  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  centre,  *) 
a  proposal,  which  after  a  little  altercation  was  agreed 
to  Dec.  11,  1817.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  into 
three  divisions,  a  superior  Council,  an  administrative 
power  in  the  northern,  and  another  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  had  their  several  Provincial  Grand  Lodges 
in  the  Hague  and  in  Brussels,  appointed  in  1818. 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  1830,  the  latter  demanded  to  be  made  perfectly 
independent  of  the  other.  In  a  meeting  convened 
February  25,  1833,  in  which  however  but  four  lodges 
were  represented,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  was 
determined  on,  and  the  Lodges  were  invited  to  appoint 
nine  deputies,  who  for  the  space  of  three  years  sho.ulS 
compose  the  Grand  Orient.  This  took  place  accordingly, 
-and  May  13,  1833,  the  representatives  produced  theiy 
•credentials,  and  as  there  were  very  good  reasons -why 
it  was  not  desirable  just  then,  to  choose  a  Grand  Master, 


i)  S?e  "Latomia",  II.  Page  191  and  AUg.  Handb.  der  Frmrei.  Page  93. 
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Br.  J.  de  Frene  was  made  Senior  Warden,  with  the 
Bequest  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Most  of  the  Belgian  Lodges  joined  this  new 
community,  who  placed  themselres  under  the  protection 
of  King  Leopold,  and  March  1,  1835,  elected  Baron 
Goswig  John  A.  van  Stassart  to  be  their  Grand  Master, 
This  nomination  was  joyfully  hailed  by  all  the  Lodges, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  in  Ghent,  who  wished 
to  remain  constant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Nether- 
lands; in  1836  these  were  therefore  declared  irregular 
lodges.  The  Statutes  of  the  Gr.  Orient,  which  were 
ratified  in  1838,  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  symbolic 
degrees,  whilst  the  High  Degrees,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Belgian  Lodges,  were  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Suprime  Conseil  of  the  so-called  Scottish  Eite,  con- 
stituted in  1817; 

When  in  1841,  Br.  van  Stassart  resigned  his  office, 
Br.  Eugene  Defacqz  d'Ath,  a  counsellor  in  the  court  of 
■cassation,  was  unanimously  chosen  Grand  Master  in  his 
place,  being  a  man  eminently  distinguished  for  his  firm- 
ness of  character,  sagacity  and  high  moral  virtues.  Br. 
Theodor  Verhaegen,  barrister-at-law,  and  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  was  made  deputy  Grand 
Master. 

Even  in  Belgium  the  brethren  did  not  remain 
unmolested  by  their  implacable  foes,  the  Jesuits.  In 
1837,  they  were  ©pressed  hard  by  the  malignant  and 
«ncalled-for  attacks  of  the  Bishops,  especially  by  the 
Bishop  de  Bonnel  at  Lidge,  against  whom  they  defended 
themselves  so  successfully,  that  the  masonic  meetings 
were  more  numerously  attended  than  ever,  and  new 
iodges  wei;e  formed.  These  manifestations  of  ill  will 
gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  schools  which 
vere  under  the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
iodges,   so   that  instruction  might  not  be   left  entirely 
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in  the  hands  'bf  the  clergy ;  churchyards  were  likewife 
laid  out,  to  withdraw  the  brethren  at  their  funerals 
from  the  intolerant  sj)irit  of  the  ecclesiastics.  In  1845>; 
the  Bishop  of  Luxemburg  once  more  hurled  a  thundei^ 
of  excommunication  against  the  Freemasons,  denying 
to  them  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  ministdr' 
Noth6mb,  an  apostate  from  Freemasonry,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Jesuits,  openly  accused  the  Brotherhood,  allegiii^ 
that  the  Belgian  Freemasons,  aided  and  abetted  by  thefr 
Grtod  Master  Defacqz,  had  caused  the  Swiss  to  rise 
tip  against  the  Jesuits.  Br.  Defacqz,  with  the  conSeiit 
of  the  Gr.  Orient,  defended  himself  against  this  absurd 
reproach,  in  a  letter  *)  which  was  very  widely  circulated,!, 
wherein  he  disclosed  the  ambitious  plans,  the  abominable^- 
subterfdges  of  the  Jesiiits,  and  the  real  motives  of  thiS 
ministerial  accusation,  being  nothing  more  than  an 
electioneering  manoeuvre.  The  intended  blow  was 
happily  warded  off  by  this  eloquent  and  powerful  pam- 
phlet, which  excited  general  attention;  it  exercised  such' 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  elections  which  took, 
place  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  minister  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  and  the  Jesuits  were  driven  to  defend 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  both  openly  and  in  secret^ 
did  they  continue  to  fight  against  Freemasonry,  being- 
desirous  of  usurping  as  much  authority  in  the  state 
as  they  possibly  could.  While  things  were  in  this  state, 
the  deputy  Grand  Master  Br.  Verhaegen  on  St.  John's- 
Festival  1854,  in  a  speech  which  met  with  geiieral 
approval,  started  the  question :  "Do  you  know,  what  you 
want?"  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  consideratidii 
of  important  political  questions  could  no  longer "  be 
evaded;    and   that,    as   the   prohibiting    of  politics   and 


1)  See    a  German    translation    of   this    letter   In   Latomia,    Vol.  .VII, 
pag6'85  etc.  ■  '  '  '    '■ 
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T^ligipn  in  the  Lodges,  was  a  regulation  emanatiiag  from 
ihe  Grand  Lodge,  and  not  contained  in  the  .  general 
statutes,  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Lodge  could  equally 
Tfell  repeal  it.  ,  Verha,egen's  speech,  soon  appeared  in  a 
jrinted  form,  and  excited  in  the  Belgian  and  German 
i^^ponic  world  a  general  agitation;  most  of  the  Germap 
Grand  Lodges  protested  against  this  tampering  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Freemasonry,  broke  off 
•  all  intercourse  with  the  Grand  Orient,  and  actually 
j^rbid  reciprocal  visits  to  take  place.  The  Supreme 
fiqnseil,  which  worked  in  the  Scottish  rite,  independent 
of  the  Gr.  Orient,  did  not  however  subscribe  to  thesje 
innovations,  but  signified  to  the  lodges  under  her,  her 
Sipx  intention  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  unadulterated 
maxims  of  genuine  Freemasonry.  Many  lodges  in  con- 
sequence joined  themselves  to  this  community,  with 
which  the  foreign  Grand  Lodges  stood  intiniately  asso- 
■ciated,  or  at  any  rate  became  so  shortly  afterwards, 

A  close  connection  was  re-established  between  the 
%mi  Lodge  of  th6  Netherlands  and  the  Belgian  Grand 
:Qri|ent  in  1861.  The  Lodge  I' Union  Boy  ale  in  the  Hague, 
solemnised  March  13,  the  birthday  of  their  National 
Grand  Master  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
a  deputation  of  the  lodge  les  Amis  philanthropes  at 
Brussels,  with   the  Grand  Master  Verhaegen ')   at  theii- 


1)  Peter  Theodor  Verhaegen,  a  man  who  was  distinguished  alike 
for  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  for  his  kindly  disposition,  Belgium's 
great  citizen,  was  born  in  Brussels  in  1796,  and  died  in  1863,  beginning 
his  career  as  a  barrister-at-law  in  1819.  He  was  the  founder,  and  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death  the  superintendent  of  the  "Free  University" 
in  Brussels,  and  iii  1837,  represented  his  native  city  in  the  Chamber, 
where  he  labored  most  indefatigably  to  promote  justice  and  freedom,  art 
and,  science,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  toleration  of  all  forms  of 
worship.  In  1847,  he  founded  the  "■Association  libirale",  over  which, 
for    many    years,    he    exercised    a    beneficial    influence.       As    President 
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head;  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a  collection  for 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  suffered  from  the 
fearftd  inundations,  which  brought  in  more  than  400O 
francs.  The  Belgian  Masons  met  everywhere  with  an 
unprecedentedly  warm  reception ;  each  of  them  received 
irom  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Netherlands,  a  coin, 
having  his  likeness  stamped  on  it*),  and  they  on  their 
part,-  did  not  fail  to  show  their  appreciation  of  this- 
attention,  by  inviting  him  to  Brussels.  The  Fraterniza- ' 
tion  Festival  which  was  celebrated  in  the  June  of  that 
same  year,  between  the  North  and  South,  was  a  most 
brilliant  affair,  and  will  probably  be  the  inducement  to 
a  more  permanent  brotherly  union  in  time  to  come. 

The  Supreme  Gonseil  in  Brussels  keeps  up  brotherly 
intercourse  with  the  Gr.  Orient  there,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter,  as  being  possessed  of  the  High  degrees; 
are  considered  as  belonging  on  this  account  to  the 
former.  -         i 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Conseil  of 
Belgium  were  in  1860  the  following  daughter  lodges: 
1)  les  amis  clu  commerce  et  la  perseverance  rSunis  in 
Antwerp;  —  2)  les  Sieves  de  Themis  in  Antwerp;  — 
3)  I'union  militaire  in  Beverloo ;  —  4)  les  vrais  amis  de 
V union;  —  5)  les  amis  philanthropes;  —  6)  les  amis  de 
Uordre,  all  three  in  Brussels;  —  7)  I'avenir  et  Vindustne 
in  Charleroi ;    —    S)  la  fidilitS  in  Ghent ;   —    9)  Za  par- 

of  the  Chambers  he  evinced  his  impartiality  in  the  most  signal  manner. 
Full  of  self-sacrifice  when  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  at  stake,  strik- 
ingly eloquent,  bold  and  versatile,  beneficent  towards  the  poor,  Ver- 
haegen  was  a  popular  man  in  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  adap- 
tation of  the  word;  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and  by  the  people, 
and  esteemed  even  by  his  opponents.  On  his  death  he  left  his  large 
fortune  either  to  the  "Free  University",  or  to  some  other  equally  bene 
volent  institution. 

2)  See  "BauMtte",  1861,  page  117  and  223. 
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faite  union  in  Mons;  —  10)  les  freres  rSunis  in  Monsj 
—  11)  la  rSgSnSration  in  Mechelen;  —  12)  tespSrance 
in  Ostend ;  —  13)  les  freres  riunis  in  Tournay. 


b)    The  Netherlands. 

In  May,  1814,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Netherlands 
summoned  all  the  lodges  under  her  jurisdiction,  which 
were  constituted  in  France,  to  change  their  warrants 
for  Dutch  ones.  In  the  same  year,  Br.  M.  H.  Reep- 
maker  was  elected  Grand  Master,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1816  by  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands.  We 
have  already  mentioned  what  arrangement  he  entered 
into  with  the  Belgian  lodges  Under  his  cautious 
administration,  the  ,Netherlandic  lodges  continued  their 
operations  without  any  marked  occurrence,  while  the 
benefits  of  Freemasonry,  were  made  more  accessible  by 
the  erection  of  new  lodges,  in  the  transatlantic  colonies. 

In  1816,  Prince  Frederick  received  a  packet  of 
papers,  and  amongst  them  a  letter  written  in  a  woman's 
hand,  and  signed  C.  nee  von  T.  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  enclosed  papers  had  been  found  amongst 
the  manuscripts  left  by  her  father  on  his  demise,  and 
which  had  been  always  most  carefully  preserved  by 
him;  she  believed  he  had  received  them  from  Mr.  van. 
Boetzelaar.  Another  tradition  maintains  that  these- 
papers  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
von  Wassenaar.  In  the  packet,  there  were,  togethet 
with  some  few  unimportant  writings,  the  following:. 
1)  The  so-called  Charter  of  Cologne,  i.  e.  a  document,, 
signed  by  19  Master-Masons  in  Cologne,  June  24,  1535, 
in  cipher,  on  parchment;  2)  The  minutes  of  a  lodge,, 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  Hague  from  1519 — 
1638,  liet  Vrededall  or  Frederick! s  Vredendall,  and  written 
in  Dutch.    If  these  documents  had  been  proved  to  b& 
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genuine,  which  was  not  the  case,  it  would  completely 
have  overthrown  the  aim  and  design  of  Freemasonry, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  historical  researches;  for  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Brotherhood  would  then  have 
been  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  history  of  the 
order  would  have  been  traced  farther  back  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Kloss  remarks :  "Here  it  is  proved 
that  all  Masons  in  this  sublunary  sphere  have  been, 
since  the  year  1717,  employing  spurious  rituals,  customs, 
and  laws,  while  the  want  of  genuine  rituals  continued 
to  be  felt,  and  by  acknowledging  the  authenticity  of 
this  Cologne  document,  an  unknown  Grand  Master  as 
superior  would  have  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  High 
Degrees  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  accepted,  becaiise 
supported  by  historical  tradition." 

The  Grand  Master  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  Frcr 
derick,  had  copies  of  these  documents  made,  sent  the 
Latin  text  with  a  Dutch  translation  to  all  the  Nether- 
landic  lodges  in  1818,  and  had  likewise  the  documents 
closely  investigated  by  competent  judges,  who  imme- 
diately raised  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness.  Notwith- 
standing this,  some  of  the  lodges  in  the  Netherlands 
beheved  in  them.  The  first  German  translation  appeared 
in  Br.  Heldmann's.  "The  three  most  ancient  memorials  of 
the  German  Freemason-Fraternity"  (Aarau,  1819).  In 
Germany,  Stieghtz,  Prof.  Heeren  at  Gottingen,  Ea-ause, 
and  Mossdorf  (Lenning's  Encycl.)  immediately  pronounced 
sentence  against  them,  which  was  confirmed  by  more 
recent  investigation.  *) 

Immediately  upon  the  separation  of  the  South  in 
1830,  a  certain  cause  of  strife  arose  between  the  Belgian 


1)  See  Appendix  upon  the  Charter  of  Cologne   and  the  proofs  of  its 
being  spurious. 
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^nd  Netherlandic  Lodges,   which  in   1837,   was  happily- 
adjusted. 

In  1847,  several  brethren  in  Amsterdam,  Br.  M.  S. 
Polak  at  their  head,  being  discontented  with  the 
fitate  of  Masonic  affairs  then  prevailing,  and,  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  reforms  should  be  set  on  foot, 
requested  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Netherlands  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  establish  a  new  lodge  under 
the  name  Post  nubila  lux,  which  ■  however  was  not 
accorded  them.  They  continued  to  work  as  an  isolated 
Lodge. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Netherla;nds,  which  in  1863, 
numbered  50  Lodges,  38  in  the  mother  country,  and 
the  rest  in  the  colonies,  tolerates  the  High  degrees, 
.without  actually  advancing  them.  The  greater  number 
of  the  'Lodges  works  in  the  St.  John's  degrees,  or  at 
most  in  the  reformed  High  degrees  of  Prince  Frederick. 
Besides  the  Grand  Master,  there  are  the  following  deputy 
Grand  Masters  a)  for  the  symbolic  degrees,  b)  for  the 
higher  ones,  c)  for  the  Master's  degree,  d)  for  the  East 
and  West  portion  of  the  East  Indies  belonging  to  .the 
:Nether]ands,  e)  for  the  portion  of  the  West  Indies  be- 
lionging  to  the  Netherlands,  f)  for  the  lodges  established 
along  the  African  coast. 

c)  Denmark. 

The  Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse  erected  *)  two 
high  degrees  in  1819,  under  the  name  of  a  Scotch  Lodge 
"Charles  of  the  Lion",  and  a  Directory,  presided  over 
hy  the  well-known  lord  high-chamberlain  von  Hauck. 

After  the  death  of  the  Landgrave,  the  Crown  prince, 
subsequently    King    Christian  VIII.,    assumed   the    Pro- 

1)  See  C.  Otto  in  the  "Baiihillte",  L.   c. 
Pindul,  History  of  Freemasonry.  ^0 
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tectorship  of  the  Danish  Lodges,  and  manifested  such 
genuine  love  for  the  Brotherhood,  as  will  render  him 
for  ever  memorable.  In  1848,  he  died  and  left  the 
Protectorship  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who,  when 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  initiated  in  the  lodge  "Maria 
of  the  3  Hearts"  in  Qdensee,  and  in  1841  had  joined 
the  Lodge  "Zorobabel".  To  his  zeal  for  Freemasonry 
in  Denmark  do  the  Fraternity  owe  their  present  pro- 
sperity in '  that  country ;  he  likewise  introduced  the 
Zinnendorf  (Swedish)  rite  (its  solemn  inauguration  took 
place  Jan.  6,  1855),  and  promoted  the  union  of  the  twO' 
Copenhagen  Lodges  into  one,  under  the  name  of  "Zoro- 
babel and  Frederick  of  the  crowned  Hope"  The  second 
division  of  the  system,  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  was 
erected  two  years  later  in  Helsingor  and  Copenhagen,, 
and  the  third  division,  the  Chapter,  in  Nov.  1864,  in  the 
castle  of  Fredericksborg.  The  Danish  Grand  Lodge  (of 
the  8th  province)  was  formed  at  the  same  period. 

In  the  Chapter,  which  up  to  the  present  time  only 
works  ib  the  7th  and  8th  degrees,  the  King  himself 
was  Grand  Master;  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  "Ouius 
FriJerici  septimi",  the  Police  director,  Br.  Brastrup;  in 
the  St.  John's  Lodge,  Br.  Charles  Otto,  M.  D. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark,  which  since  the 
death  of  King  Frederick  VII.  has  been  presided  over 
by  Br.  Brastrup,  numbers  five  St.  John's  lodges,  which 
are  in  Copenhagen,  Aalberg,  Altona,  Helsingor  and 
Odensee. 


d)    Sweden. 

Sweden  has  in  modern  times  kept  herself  so  strictly 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  Masonic  world,  that  the 
masonic  periodicals  of  Germany  have  not  been  for 
several  decenniums,   in  a  position  to   communicate  any 
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thing  concerning  the  lodges  there;  we  must  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  unimportant  particulars. 

In  1818,  Prince  Oscar  (who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1844),  was  made  Grand  Master  in  the  Swedish  Grand 
Lodge.  During  his  administration,  the  reunion  of  this 
lodge  with  that  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  at 
Berlin,  took  place,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
1859,  after  the  death  of  Oscar  I.,  the  present  King 
Charles  XV.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Grand 
Master. 

Under  the  Grand  Lodge  of.  Sweden,  whose  present 
Grand  Master  is  the  hereditary  Prince  Oscar  Frederick, 
are  three  provincial  lodges,  two  Stuart  lodges,  seven 
St.  Andrew  lodges,  and  twelve  St.  John's  lodges. 

c)  Poland. 

The  Grand  Orient  of  Poland  resumed  her  operations 
March  11,  1814,  and  March  12,  a  solemn  Funeral  lodge 
was  arranged  in  honor  of  Prince  J.  Poniatowski,  who 
was  drowned  at  Leipzig,  when  fighting  for  his  Father- 
land. Subsequent  to  this,  nothing  worth  communicating 
has  occurred,  unless  we  except  the  founding  of  new 
lodges,  and  -the  commencement  of  a  brotherly  corre- 
spondence with  the  Kussian  Grand  Lodge  "Astraa"  in 
1816.  When,  in  1822,  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, strictly  prohibited  all  secret  societies,  the  Brethren 
in  Poland,  though  deeply  grieved,  yet  submissively 
closed  their  lodges,  which  since  then  have  remained 
constantly  shut. 

f)  Russia. 

The  dissimilarity  of  the  two  rites,  or  rather  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  claims   of  the  possessors 

40* 
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of  the  high  degrees,  and  the  representatives  of  the  St. 
John's  Lodges,  caused  the  wish  to  become  general,  that 
the  Directory  lodge  should  be  entirely  dissolved.  The 
proposition  was  made,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  cancel  the  treaty,  and  permit  each  lodge  to  work 
under  whatever  ritual  she  chose.  This  proposal  met 
with  acceptance  in  1815,  but  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, viz:  that  only  such  rites  should  be  adopted,  as 
had  been  acknowledged  by  other  Grand  Lodges.  *)  The 
Lodges  "Elisabeth",  "Alexander",  and  "c?as  amis  riunis" 
remained  true  to  the  united  lodges,  but  those  "of  the 
three  Columns"  in.Kiew,  St.  Michael,  and  Palestine  in 
Petersburg,  Neptune  in  Kronstadt,  and  Isis  in  Eeval 
(the  two  latter  had  again  become  active),  worked  upon 
Schroder's  system.  Some  few  lodges  joined  these  in 
1817.2) 

With  the  approval  of  the  government,  two  Grand 
Lodges,  independent  of  each  other,  supplied  the  posi- 
tion formerly  occupied  by  the  Grand  Lodge  "Wladi- 
mir,  the  Patron  of  Order",  these  were,  the  Astraa  in 
Petersburg,  and  a  Provincial  Lodge,  which  latter  was 
faithful  to  the  Swedish  rite.  The  constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  "Astraa",  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  toleration  of  all  acknowledged  systems,  on  the 
perfect  equality  ■  of  the  representatives  of  '  each  single 
lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge,   on  the  election  of  all  lodge 


1)  See  A.  F.  Poliek,  History  of  Russia  in  the  "BauMtte",  1862, 
No.  20  etc.;  also  "Latomia",  XIU,  page  167. 

2)  Br,  Policli  remarlis  that  four  Select  Unions  were  in  operation  in 
Bussia,  viz :  two  in  Petersburg,  one  in  Reval,  and  one  in  Kronstadt.  In 
1818  they  ceased  to  work  in  the  Schroder  system,  and  this  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  general  Chapter  of  the  High  degrees  in  Petersburg, 
which  had  arisen  in  1818,  and  was  intended  to  form  a  central  commu- 
nity for  those  superior  divisions  which  differed  from  that  acknowledged 
by  the  Gr.  L.  "Astraa" 
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officers   by   vote,-  and    on    the    non-intervention   of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  affairs   of  those  lodges  which  had 
adopted   the    high    degrees.  *)     Count  Mussin-Putschkin- 
Bruce  was   again    elected   Grand  Master.      Polick  says 
that  in  1819,   23  lodges  belonged  to  this  Grand  Lodge, 
whilst  only  11  were  working  under  the  Provincial  lodge. 
Amongst  the  lodges  of  this  latter,  there  was  such  con- 
fusion,   that    in    Moscow    the    use    of  two  Wilhelmsbad 
deeds  was  permitted,    and  the  Lodges   disputed,   which 
was  the  right   one.     In  spite   of  all  this.   Freemasonry 
increased   rapidly   in  Russia,    until   suddenly   and   most 
unexpectedly,    a   decree'')    of  the   Emperor   Alexander 
to  the  Minister  Count  Kotschubey,  issued  Aug,  12,  1822, 
ordained  that  all  Freemason  lodges ')   should  be  closed^ 
and  no  others  permitted  to  be  founded.     This   was  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  serene  sky,   which   struck   the 
Russian    brethren    painfully    and    severely.      The    then 
state   of  Poland   is   alleged   as   a  reason  for  this.     The 
innocent  Freemasons  of  Russia  calmly  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  their  monarch. 


1)  See  the  constitntion  of  this  Gr.  L.  in  the  new  Freemason  Pocket 
Book  for  1817.     Freiberg.     Page  156. 

*)  See  "Latomia",  L.  c. 

3)  There  were  then  lodges  in  Beval,  Kronstadt,  Theodosia,  Zitomir, 
Simhirsk,  Pultawa,  Mitau,  Jamburg,  Bialystock,  Tomsk,  Kamnick,  Kiew, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Vologda  etc. 
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G.    Freemasonry  in  the  South. 

a)   Switzerland. 

Many  brethren  of  various  Orients  in  Switzerland, 
ardently  longed  for  a  union  of  the  Swiss  lodges,  and  some- 
times this  wish  was  expressed  in  propositions  for  a  general 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  and  sometimes  in  agitating 
the  propriety  of  a  general  fund  for  the  support  of  poor 
but  talented  young  men.  An  attempt  made  in  1812,  to 
unite  all  the  lodges  in  Switzerland,  under  one  superior 
body,  was  shipwrecked  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Scottish  Directory,  which  made  the  acceptation  of  the 
Scotch  rectified  rite  the  irrevocable  condition  of  an 
annexation.  —  The  lodge  "sur  Hojfnung"  in  Bern  would 
not  agree  to  this,  for  sheT found  this  system  opposed  to 
the  pure,  unadulterated  teaching  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
their  constitution  unfavorable  to  liberty.  After  the  poli- 
tical transformation  France  had  undergone,  the  Grand 
Orient  there  gave  up  her  affiliation  with  foreign  lodges, 
and  the  Brethren  in  1816  considered  it  advisable  to 
repeat  their  attempts  to  bring  about  a  union,  and  were 
indeed  even  prepared  to  accept  the  Scottish  rite,  if  the 
Swiss  Directory,  who  in  the  place  of  the  Grand  Master 
(deceased)  had  elected  in  1817,  Br.  Gasp.  Ott,  and  had 
in  1818  removed  to  Zurich,  declared  their  complete 
independence  of  foreign  jurisdiction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  lodge  "smj-  Haffnung',  which  was  almost 
entirely  isolated,  turned  to  England  in  1818,  and  received 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  there  not  only  a  constitution  but 
also  a  warrant  to  constitute  herself  an  English  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge.  Br.  Peter  Ludw.  von  Tavel'  of  Kruvningen 
was  installed  as  Prov.  Grand  Master  in  1819.  In  1820, 
19  Lodges  were  working  in  Switzerland,  some  under  the 
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Scotch  Directory,  or  else  under  the  Gr.  Or.  helv.  roman, 
some  under  the  English  Provincial    Grand    Lodge,   and 
others    under    the  Gr.  Orient   of  France;    two   of  these 
Lodges  soon  united  themselves    into  one.    In  1821,  the 
masonic  swindlers,  the  brothers  Bedarride  travelled  through 
Switzerland,  to   smuggle  in  their  Rite  Misraim  with  its 
90  degrees,  and  actually  founded  two  lodges  in  Geneva 
4i,nd  Lausanne,    declared  by  the    Gr.    Or.  helvSt.  roman 
to  be  irregularly  constituted.     In    consequence   disputes 
arose  in  the  Gr.  Or.,  and  it  came  out  that  unfortunately 
.the  Grand  Master   Bergier  himself    had    been  initiated 
into  these  90  degrees.*)     He  declared  the   Gr.  Orient  to 
be  dissolved,   and  sought   to   appropriate  to   himself  the 
power    they    had   enjoyed,    whereupon   the  Gr.  Or.  had 
recourse  to  the   English  Prov.     Grand  Lodge  in  Bern, 
who  joyfully  seized  this  as  a  pretext  for  the  laying  the 
foundation   of  an  independent  Grand  Lodge  of  Switzer- 
land.   But  on  the  other  hand,  after  the    death   of  the 
Orand  Master  R.  Ott,  the  Scottish  Directory  in  Zurich, 
wishing  to    preserve    to    herself  certain    privileges  and 
her  present  system   of  working,   declared  itself  against 
this  proposal.     However  in  1822,  a  treaty  of  union  was 
Agreed  upon  between  the  Gr.  Or.  helv4t.  roman  and  the 
Enghsh   Prov.-Grand  Lodge,  in    consequence    of  which 
both  communities  were   dissolved,   and  became   blended 
into    one    Grand    Lodge    of    Switzerland.     They    then 
declared  themselves   independent,   worked   according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Lodge^  of  England,  refused  to 
Acknowledge  the  High  Degrees,  but  tolerated  all  systems. 
JBr.  von  Tavel  was  elected  Grand  Master  for  life.    This 
Grand  Lodge  was  only  founded  by  eight  lodges,  but  she 
received  additional  strength,  as  many  lodges  in  western 
Switzerland  joined  her,  and  new  ones  were  formed, 

1)  See   Astraa    1850,    Page    186    and^207    etc.      Latomia.      Vol.    V 
Tage  178.    Eebold  Histoiie  Page  190. 
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"Silently  and  undisturbed",  says  Br.  Zschokke,  "did, 
these  Swiss  lodges  continue  to  work  till  about  1829.  But 
this  long  rest  weakened  her  powers.  Many  compla,int8^ 
were  heard  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Brethren,  and 
the  lodge  in  St.  Gallon  ceased  working  entirely.  Even 
the  Directory  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep.  It  kept  up 
no  communication  with  its  dependent  lodges,  which  latter 
on  their  part  seldom  gave  their  sister  lodges  tokens  of 
their  existence  by  fraternal  circular  epistles,  but  were 
satisfied  with  working  quietly  and  independently  in  their 
own  narrow  circle,  and  fulfilling  their  duties  toward  the 
other  lodges  and  the  profane  world.  The  rectified  Scot- 
tish system  did  not  exist  anywhere  except  in  Switzer- 
land. There  was  no  General  Grand  Master,  no  Superior 
Master  of  the  Vth  Province,  no  Helvetic  Grand  Prior, 
and  the  Swiss -Directory  was  nothing  more  than  a  per- 
fectly independent  community,  and  withdrew  from  all  con- 
tact not  alone  with  the  foreign  Grand  Orients,  but  likewise 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Switzerland.  When  in  1829' 
the  Grand  Master  Br.  Sarasin  laid  down  his  office,  and 
Br.  J.  J.  Escher,  President  of  Jthe  Court  of  Justice  in 
Zurich,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  it  was  fondly  hoped,, 
that  the  Directory,  newly-formed  in  that  place,  would 
bring  out  greater  activity  in  the  Lodges,  —  but  the 
hope  was  vain." 

"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Bern  showed  much  more  life,, 
for  they  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  their 
lodges,  and  almost  eve/y  year  communicated  to  them 
interesting  reports  touching  the  efficiency  of  the  single 
lodges,  of  the  interchange  of  letters  with  foreign  Orients 
and  lodges,  and  of  the  condition  of  Freemasonry  in  gene- 
ral, which  was  calculated  to  strengthen  their  sympathies 
for  Freemasonry,  and  to  animate  them  to  greater  zeal 
in  the  cause." 

June  14,   1830,    the   Grand    Master  Br.  von  Tavel 
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died,  and  then  the  union  of  the  Swiss  Lodges  was  once- 
more  made  an  open  question,  but  again  frustrated,  partly 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  light  in  which  the  Direc- 
tory viewed  the   Subject,    and    partly  because   political 
occurrences  caused  great  lukewarmness  to  be  manifested. 
In  1836  the  lodge  Modestia  cum  Libertate  were  about  to 
celebrate   the   25th  anniversary   of  their  existence,  the 
Brethren  in  Zurich  seized  the  odcasion  to  invite  all  the 
lodges,  whatever  their  rites,  to  be  present  at  the  Festival, 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  masonic  life  in  Switzer- 
land, and   of  uniting  the  Brethren   more  closely  in  th& 
bonds  of  personal  friendship.  —  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  just  at  that  critical  juncture  of  mental  intelligence, 
when  materialism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  views  one- 
sided, when  great  demands   were  made  on  every  man 
by  his  individual  calling,  the  poetry  of  life,   as  well  as 
the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ought  not  to  be 
extinguished;  Freemasonry  was    a  promoter  of  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful,  in  every  sphere  of  human  life, 
,  raising    the    sinking    courage    of    the    fluttering   heart,, 
assuaging  the  sufferings  of  an  agitated  period,  reconciling 
the    diverse  opinions    of  Brethren   and  confederates  at 
variance,   for  in   all  these  points  and  many  others  she 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence.     At  this  Festival,  which 
was  most  numerously  attended,  the  wish  was  fervently 
expressed,  that  more  intimate  relations  might  be  kept  up 
throughout   the  lodges  in   Switzerland,    by  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  meetings  in  the  future,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  arrange   such  erratic  gatherings  of 
Swiss  Freemasons    to   take  place  every  two  years.    In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  such  a  reunion  was  assembled 
in  Bern,  in  1838,  and  in  Basel,  in  1840,  where  Br.  Jung, 
chairman  of  the  Lodge  in  Basel,  did  much  towards  the 
promotion    of  concord,    and   the    project   which  he  laid 
before   the  brethren,   made  a   firm  foundation   whereon 
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-was  built  subsequently  the  Temple  of  Unity  in  Swiss 
Freemasonry.  In  Basel  this  idea  of  union  took  firm  root 
in  the  soil,  for  the  assembled  deputies  formed  a  committee 
of  three  of  the  most  distinguished  brethren  from  different 
Orients,  (Jung  of  Basel,  Hottinger  of  Zurich,  and  Tribolet 
of  Bern,)  who  were  charged  to  collect  the  laws  and 
rituals  of  the  lodges  in  their  native  land,  and  to  discuss 
the  most  suitable  means  and  appropriate  form  of  binding 
the  Swiss  lodges  more  indissolubly  together.  This  trouble- 
some task  was  willingly  undertaken  by  the  above  men- 
tioned Brethren,  as  Brother  Jung  said,  "in  the  joyful 
hope  that  the  work  begun  in  Zurich  and  considerably 
advanced  by  the  conferences  in  Bern  and  Basel,  would 
be  perfected  in  the  next  convocation  in  the  Lodge  at 
Locle."  This  hope  was  not  realised  in  1842,  though  at 
the  festivals  held  at  Locle  and  Chaux-de-Fonds  the 
preliminaries  of  a  confederacy  between  the  Lodges  was 
deliberated  and  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  lodges  in 
Switzerland. 

The  great  and  important  work  of  preparing  a 
rough  draught  of  the  statutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  was 
undertaken  by  Br.  Gysi-Schinz  in  Zurich,  who  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  soon  completed  his  work,  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  lodge  for  their  approval.  When 
these  latter  had  signified  their  assent  to  the  project,  it 
was  despatched  to  the  Scottish  Directory,  and  to  the 
Administrative  council  in  Bern,  who  both  bestowed  on 
it  their  unqualified  approbation,  and  immediately  expressed 
their  readiness,  to  resign  the  authority  vested  in  them  in 
favor  of  the  new  Grand  Lodge  about  to  be  founded. 
At  length,  June  11,  1843,  seven  brethren  from  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Zurich,  formed  a  committee  in  Aarau,  and 
when  they  had  signified  their  approbation  of  the  project, 
it  was  immediately  printed  in  the  German  and  French 
languages,   and   sent   to  all  the  Swiss  Lodges,  acknow- 
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ledging  the  rectified  Scottish  and  English  systems,  and 
these  latter  by  accepting  it  unconditionally,  testified  their 
TTJllingness  to  join  the  confederacy. 

June  22,  1844,  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  Lodges 
in  Zurich  and  Winterthur  for  the  Festival,  to  which  the 
Swiss  Lodges  had  been  invited.  Delegates  from  the 
lodges  in  Aarau,  Aubonn'e,  Basel,  Bern,  Bex,  La  Chaux^ 
de-Fonds,  Amiti^  and  Prudence  in  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Locle,  Neuenburg,  Vivis,  Winterthur,  and  Zurich,  together 
with  the  administrative  council  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
the  Ancient  Scottish  Directory,  met  together  at  Zurich, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  lodges  they  represented,  signed  their 
names  to  the  treaty  of  union  of  the  newly  founded  Grand 
Lodge  "Alpina".  Whereupon  Br.  J.  J.  Hettinger  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  (he  had  formerly  been  a  member 
of  the  Scotch  Directory)  and  they  completed  their  work 
by  appointing  a  council  of  administration,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

On  St.  John's  Festival  the  23rd,  the  handing  over 
of  their  act  of  abdication  and  the  installation  of  the 
Grand  Master,  who  had  chosen  Br.  Gysi-Schinz  as  his 
deputy,  took  place;  Br.  C.  Bluntschli  delivered  a  most 
excellent  memorial  speech,  upon  the  position  assumed  by 
Freemasonry  to  Church  and  State,  and  Br.  Furrer  like- 
wise one,  upon  the  importance  of  this  festivity  to  Swiss 
Freemasonry.  The  following  day  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
opened  in  due  form. 

The  Administrative  council  set  to  work  immediately 
to  model  a  code  of.  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  interior 
of  the  Lodges,  when  in  1845  the  bands  of  free  troops 
which  came  against  Lucerne,  threatened  to  overthrow 
with  one  blow,  the  work  which  had  just  been  begun 
with  so  much  pains  and  solicitude,  but  happily  the  wise 
moderation  displayed  by  the  Grand  Master  averted  the 
coming  danger.     After  the  fortunate  termination  of  the 
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Sonderbund  war  in  1847,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  peace  was  restored  to  the  confederacy,  and  the 
Grand  Lddge  Alpina,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
every  where  recognised,  became  more  firmly  rooted,  and 
bid  fair  to  blossom  abundantly,  for  she  was  but  very 
slightly  agitated  by  the  political  discords  and  fermenta- 
tion which  arose  in  1856. 

Br.  C.  Gr.  Jung  had  succeeded  Br.  Hottinger  in  the 
office  of  Grand  Master,  and  in  1856  Br.  Shuttleworth, 
Master  of  the  excellent  lodge  in  Bern,  was  put  up  as 
a  candidate  in  the  new  election,  which  was  protested 
against  by  the  heads  of  the  Lodge  Modestia  in  a  circular 
epistle,  for  national  pride  spoke  louder  within  them  than 
masonic  feeling ;  they  thought,  that  the  Swiss  confederacy 
would  lose  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grand  Orients,  that  they  would  justly  incur  signal  dis- 
approbation, ani  be  reproached  with  self  depreciation,  if 
they  permitted  a  man  who  was  not  a  Swiss  to  be  at 
their  head,  however  great  his  capacity  for  the  office  in 
other  respects.  The  Grand  Master  Br.  Jung  asserted  *) 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  observations  offered  by  the 
members  of  the  Zurich  lodge,  in  their  circular  epistle, 
were  not  justified  either  by  the  wording  of  their  con- 
stitution nor  by  the  history  of  the  Alpina;  the  leading 
idea  in  Freemasonry  was  that  the  Mason's  Fatherland  was 
within  his- fraternity;  and  even  the  alleged  national  dis- 
ability could  not  be  applied  in  this  case  &c.  In  spite 
of  all  this  Br.  Shuttleworth  counted  but  seven  votes, 
and  Br.  Meystre,  Master  of  the  lodge  in  Lausanne,  was 
chosen  Grand  Master.  A  difference,  which  in  consequence 
of  these  occurrences,  arose  between  the  lodges  in  Zurich 
and  Bern,  was  happily  adjusted  at  the  ninth  conference 


1)  Vide  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  8th  meeting  of  the  "Alpitaa", 
1856,  Page  14. 
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of  the  Alpina  in  Lausanne,  in  1858,  when  Br.  Jung  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Honorary  Grand  Master, 
and  Br.  Hoffmann -Preiswerk.  that  of  Honorary  Grand 
Orator. 

May  17,  1860,  Br.  Hottinger  departed  this  life, 
gently  and  peacefully,  having  a  short  time  previously 
completed  his  78th  Birthday. 

Switzerland  dispkys  in  the  present  day  great  Ma- 
sonic activity;  the  Fraternity  is  there  much  esteemed, 
and  gains  everywhere  inward  strength,  and  towards 
those  without  she  fulfils  her  thrice  blessed  mission.  The 
Grand  Lodge  Alpina  now  numbers  27  working  lodges 
under  her;  Br.  Gelpke,  Professor  of  Theology,  is  her 
Grand  Master. 


b)    Italy. 

Between  1814—1860  we  may  say  that  Freemasonry 
was  extinguished  in  Italy.  The  necessity  felt  by  all  the 
intelligent  men  of  the  nation,  to  free  their  country  from 
ihe  dominion  of  a  foreign  power,  from  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
brilliant  future,  induced  most  of  the  Freemasons  to  join 
the  political  alliance  of  the  Carbonari.  If  any  masonic 
.lodges  were  in  the  least  active,  it  was  in  secret,  and 
therefore  remained  unknown ;  persecuted  by  the  clergy, 
and  oppressed  by  the  state  —  in  the  years  1816  and  1821 
prohibitions  were  issued  against  her  —  the  genius  of  Free- 
masonry lowered  her  torch,  and  finally  extinguished  it, 
nor  was  it  again  relit,  till  the  great  work  of  deliverance 
and  concord  was  happily  accomplished,  and  under  the 
liberal  government  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  the  practise 
oi  the  royal  art  once  more  permitted.  In  Genoa  (1856) 
■and  Livorno  (1860),  lodges  arose  under  the  constitution 
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of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  In  1859  the  lodge 
"Ausonia"  was  established  in  Turin,  and  soon  numerous 
others  were  founded  in  different  towns  of  Italy.  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  institution  of  a  Grand  Lodge,,  and 
for  the  sketching  out  of  statutes,  which  were  discussed 
in  a  constituent  assembly  held  in  Turin  in  1861.  Cheva- 
lier Nigra  was  made  Gr.  Master,  and  upon  his  resigning, 
the  office  in  1863 ,  the  former  Minister,  Cordova,  was 
elected.  Although  many  lodges  have  joined  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Italy,  yet  by  foreign  lodges  she  remaiaaed 
unacknowledged,  because  the  Italian  lodges  did  not  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  politics.  Interior  dissensions  paved 
the  way  to  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Orient.. 
In  Palermo  a  Grand  Orient  had  been  formed  by  Gari- 
baldi, which  adopted  the  Scotch  rite  of  33  degrees,, 
likewise  a  Scottish  Grand  council  had  been  founded  in 
Naples.  The  Grand  Orient  in  Turin  bade  the  Italian 
Masonic  assembly  meet  in  Florence,  whereupon  all  the 
members  of  the  leading  body  tendered  their,  resignation,, 
and  then  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  rite  were  chosen 
to  form  a  committee,  and  were  entrusted  to  sketch  out 
a  plan  of  a  new  constitution.  When  a  new  meeting  was 
called,  this  plan  was  accepted,  and  Br.  Francisco  .da 
Luca  elected  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Eegent;  Br.. 
Mauro  Macchi  became  Grand  Chancellor.  Many  lodges 
under  the  guidanee  of  the  very  intellectual  Br.  Ausonio 
Franchi  in  Milan,  amongst  them  the  excellent  lodge- 
Libhia  d'oro  in  Naples,  broke  off  all  connection  with  the 
followers  of  the  high  degrees,  and  formed  an  independent: 
Grand  council  of  symbolic  Masonry,  in  Milan.  At  a 
conference  in  Milan  a  fundamental  law  was  discusseH. 
and  accepted,  and  a  Grand  Council  elected,  with  Ausonio- 
Franchi  at  their  head. 

Under  the   Gr.   Orient  of  Italy  are  more  than  60 
lodges,  undpr  the  Grand  Council  of  Milan  about  20.  Both. 
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have  succeeded   in    obtaining  the  recognition  of  several 
foreign  Grand  Lodges. 

c)    Spain. 

Since  the  Napoleon  era,   Freemasonry  in  Spain  has 
been  much    oppressed,   and   even   as  late   as  1823,   the 
persecution   of  individual  members  of  the  order,  as  for 
instance  Br.  Tatero,  continued.     Under  the  dominion  of 
the  Cortes,   1820,   all  those  who   had  been  arrested  on 
■account   of  their    adherence   to  the   Fraternity,  were  in 
pursuance    of  a   decree   of  the  provisionary  government 
set  at  liberty;    the  closed   lodges  were  reopened,    and 
new  ones  were  founded;  but  Aug.  1,  1824,  Ferdinand  VII. 
"again  issued  a  new  and  strict   decree  against  all  secret 
communities.     All  the  members   of  the  Fraternity  were 
to  appear  in  the  course   of  a  month,   and  dehver  over 
their  papers,  which  if  they  failed  to  do,  they,  when  in 
later   times    it    was    proved    that    they   were    members,, 
would    without    any    further    ceremony    be  immediately 
hanged.      All   this    actually    took   place.      In   1825  the 
canting  hypocrite  and  tyrant  Ferdinand  VII.  condemned 
a  whole  lodge    in  Granada  composed  of  seven  Masters,, 
to  death,   and   sent  the   only   apprentice,   who  had  just 
been   initiated,    to   the    galleys  for   five  years,    and   in 
1828,  this  example  was  imitated  by  the  court  of  justice 
in  Grenada,   one   of  the  Antilles,    when  they  sentenced 
the  learned   and  philanthropic  Marquis  de  Cavrilano  to 
the  gallows  and  Ferd.  Alvarez  de  Soto  Mayor  to  death, 
because  both  were  suspected'of  being  Freemasons.  When 
after  Ferdinand's   death  in   1833,   the   civil  war  broke 
out,  and  the    clergy  were  worsted,   it  is  true  that  per- 
secutions ceased,  but  the  Fraternity  durst  only  meet  in 
secret,  and  the  participators  were  threatened  with  ban- 
ishment   from  the   country.      Between   1845    and   1849, 
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in  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances  disturbing 
it  from  without,  yet  the  Fraternity  founded  several 
lodges,  and  a  masonic  Grand  Orient  was  established, 
who  informed  England  and  France  of  her  existence, 
that  she  might  unite  with  their  lodges  and  their  members 
in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love.  •) 

The  Spanish  Grand  Orient  was  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Orient  he^pSrique,  and  acknowledged 
the  ancient  and  accepted  Scotch  rite  of  33  degrees.  But 
they  likewise  recognised  the  lodges  founded  by  other 
Grand  Lodges  in  Spain,  and  permitted  to  brethren 
working  under  other  systems,  entrance  into  their  lodges. 
They  were  located  in  any  town  situated  the  nearest  to 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Master,  which  in  the  minutes 
penned  by  the  Grand  Master  or  addressed  to  him  ,^  was 
-always  styled  ValUe  invisible.  In  the  statutes,  which  in 
many  particulars  differed  from  those  common  in  Free- 
masonry, Spain  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
-which  were  three  provincial  lodges.  The  names  of  the 
j)laces,  where  single  Orients  were  estabhshed,  are  men- 
tioned: Madrid,  Burgos,  Bajadoz,  Barcellona,  Saragossa, 
Valencia,  Corunna,  Santander,  Bilboa,  Sevilla,  Granada, 
Malaga ;  but  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Orient  were  feigned  ones,  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
the  civil  authorities.  The  assembling  in  large  numbers 
..-was  avoided,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  The  statutes 
were  signed  as  early  as  April  20,  1843,  but  were  not 
in  force  until  many  years  later.  No  lodge  was  per- 
mitted to  possess  any  written  documents;  every  six 
months  a  new  pass-word  was  selected,  and  communicated 
1o  all  the  lodges  by  the  Grand  Orient;  brethren  who 
-vvere  strangers  were  only  admitted,  if  personally  known 


1)  See  Clavel,  Almanack,  Pavis,  1848  —  Latomia,  X  Page  308. 
jistraa,  1849.  Page  262. 
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io  the  W.  Master.  In  1848  the  Grand  Orient  of  Spslitt 
informed  the  Grand  Orient  de  France,  that  she  was 
necessitated  to  suspend  a  French  Lodge  in  Spain ,  be- 
cause political  speeches  had  been  delivered  there,  which 
were  dangerous  to  Freemasonry.  Although  the  Grand 
Orient  had  one  article  in  "^her  statutes ,  which  prohibited 
her  from  establishing  lodges  in  a  foreign  country,  wher6 
a  Masonic  superior  power  already  existed,  yet  in  1849 
She  announced  the  erection  of  a  new  lodge  "La  Sagesse^' 
in  Barcellona,  because  she  did  not  consider  the  existence 
«f  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hesperia  as  a  fully  established 
fact.  Upon  what  further  befel  this  lodge,  nothiiig  is 
known;  though  in  1852,  there  was  a  lodge  at  Gijon  in 
Asturia  with  a  French  constitution,  and  also  one  at 
■Gracia,  the  Lodge  of  "St.  John  of  Spain",  with  Br. 
Aurel  Eybert  at  its  head.  *)  This  latter  lodge  was 
betrayed  by  its  Treasurer,  (who  sought  by  this  means 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  accounts  for 
inspection,)  in  conjunction  with  a  man  named  Hirel  from 
€hrisy,  and  April- 18,  1853,  was  dissolved  by  the  mi- 
nister of  Police,  Serra  Muneluz. 

The  whole  of  the  members  were  arrested,  and  twelve 
of  them  Vere  (Condemned  to  four  years  rigorous  im- 
"prisonment,  the  Grand  Master  Eybert  to  seven,  but  the 
other  twelve,  wo  were  not  present  when  the  Police  dis- 
solved the  Lodge,  were  permitted  to  go  free.  Br.  Eybert 
.and  the  others  were  subsequently  pardoned  by  Isabella  II. 

d)   Portugal. 

The  Fraternity  flourished  in  Portugal  under  the 
protection    of  the    constitutional    monarchy    from    1820, 


1)  See :  Eybert,  the  Martyrs  amongst  Spanish  Freemasons  in  1853  &c. 
'Translated  into  German  by  Trobst.     Weimar  1854.     Page  21  etc. 
Pindel,  History  of  Treemasonry.  *!■ 
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until  the  revolution.  *)  When  in  1823  John  VI.  wa» 
reinstated  in  his  kingly  office,  he  issued  a  decree  against 
Freemasonry,  five  i  years  transportation  to  Africa  being: 
the  penalty  incurred;  the  newspapers  burst  forthwith 
their  attacks  and  suspicions  against  the  Order  and  its 
disciples.  "Don  Miguel  was  one  of  its  most  violent  op- 
ponents ;  from  the  time  of  his  being  proclaimed  king  in 
1828  till  the  capitulation  of  Evora,  the  gallows  or  the 
dungeon  was  the  fate  of  every  one  known  to  belong  to- 
the  Society.  After  the  return  of  those  who  were  eman- 
cipated in  1834,  Lodges  were  again  formed  in  the 
capital  towns  of  the  kingdom,  whose  peace  was  un- 
fortunately .  disturbed  by  disputes.  The  lodges  in  Lisbon 
acknowledged,  as  they  had  previously  done,  the  Brothers 
Carvalho  and  Saldanha  as  Grand  Masters,  but  those  of 
Porto,  Brother  Manuel  da  Silva  Passes.  A  meeting  of 
brethren  of  all  the  Portuguese  Orients,  which  was  ar- 
ranged to  settle  the  quarrels  in  1837,  unhappily  led  to 
no  result.  The  -  foes  of  the  order  were  however  the 
more  active,  for  in  this  same  year,  they  published  a 
pamphlet,  wBich  tends  thus :- "Nations  of  the  world,  your 
destruction  is  determined  on.  Opeu  your  eyes,  ye  con- 
stitutional and  absolute  monarchs,  and  behold  the  scaf- 
fold, which  has  been  selected  for  your  throne.  Open 
.your  eyes,  ye  who  still  belive  in  God,  and  see  what 
you  have  to  fear  from  the  Freemasons'"  &c. 

The  whole  of  these  lodges  worked  according  to  th& 
French  or  modern  ritual.  In  1837  the  Scottish  rite  was 
likewise  introduced,  which  from  the  year  1840  became 
much  more  general,  so  that  in  1845  the  number  of  the 
.Lodges  working  in  this  rite,  amounted  to  seventeen.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  fourth  Grand  Orient  was  added 
to  the  three  already  existing.     There  were:   1)  The  Lu- 


1)  Vide  Latoniia.  VIII.     Page  84 -etc. 
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sitiaiiian  Grand  Orient,  properly  speaking  merely  a  pro- 
vincial Grand  lodge  of  Brasil;  2)  the  Irish  one  under 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dublin;  3)  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Passos-Manuel;  4)  the  Grand  Orient 
of  Costa-Cabral.  The  two  latter  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent. The  number  of  the  lodges  was  in  1845  con- 
siderable, and  all  practised  toleration  and  benevolence, 
working  zealously,  to  spread  the  dominion  of  reason 
and  love,  and  to  hinder  the  revival  of  that  abominable 
tribunal,  which  tortured  the  body,  to  overcome  the  soul. 
Amongst  masonic  institutions,  that  of  the  Central-bene- 
volent Council  distinguished  itself  especially,  for  it  ex- 
tended its  operations  throughout  all  Portugal. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  very  recent  date ;  so  much 
only  is  known,  that  there  exists  in  Lisbon  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  Portugal  and  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland,  which  are  recognised  by  foreign  Grand  Lodges. 
Br.  Dominigos  Chiappori,  was  formerly  Grand  Master, 
succeeded  by, Br.  Conte  de  Paraty. 


e)   European  Turkey. 

The  first  lodges  in  Turkey  were  erected  by  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  in  1838.  But  they  soon  died  out, 
as  the  Mohammedan  hierarchy  proved  themselves  foes 
to  the  Fraternity,  therefore  but  few  were  initiated.  Of 
late  years  several  lodges  have  arisen  in  Constantinople, 
two  French  ones  under  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 
two  English  ones,  and  a  German  one,  with  an  English 
constitution;  the  German  Lodge  "Germama  am,  goldnen 
Horn",  Br.  Georg  Treu,  W.  Master,  under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Hamburg,  an  Italian,  and  a  Grecian  one 
(Arete).  An  English  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Turkey 
has   arisen   from    this    English    one,   and  from  those  in 
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Smyrna  (Asia  Minor),  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  ambassador 
being  their  Grand  Master,  and  Br.  Hyde  Clarke,  deputy 
provincial  Gr.  Master. 


H,  North  America. 

Freemasonry  in  America  progressed  somewhat  be- 
tween 1814  and  1827.  As  the  members  and  lodges 
increased,  so  did  the  Grand  Lodges  increase  in  pro- 
portion; in  1814  those  of  Missisippi  and  Indiana  were 
formed,  in  1821  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  in  1826 
that  of  Michigan.  This  rapid  growth,  especially  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  their  inward  prosperity,  nor  was  it  imattended 
with  danger  from  without,  as  it  raised  a  suspicion,  that 
the  confederacy  sought  to  establish  political  influence. 
In  1819  even,  menaces  were  heard,  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  anti-masonic  spirit  which,  before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  broke  out  in  real  earnest. 

The  monstrous  Hand  in  hand  with  the  rapid  development 
Mgh  degrees.  (,£  the  Fraternity,  was  the  introduction,  and 
nationalisation  of  the  different  high  degree  systems, 
which  found  the  more  ready  entrance,  because  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  aU  innovations  were  seized  upon 
every  where.  A  general  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
knights  Templars  was  effected,  and  through  the  exertions 
of  Brothers  Parker,  Gross,  and  others,  the  degrees  of 
Koyal  Master,  and  Select  Master  were  spread  about  in 
all  directions,  and  different  Grand  Councils,  and  Royal- 
Arch-Chapters  were  established. 

The  .celebrated  statesman  de  Witt  Clinton,  born 
March  2,  1769,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1828,  was  chosen  in 
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1814  to  be  Grand  Master  of  the  newly  founded  Grand 
Encampment  of  New  York,  and  in  1816  to  be  General 
Grand  High  priest  of  the  United  States^  and  general 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  General  The  idea  of  Uniting  all  the  Masons  and 
Grand  Lodge.  Lodges  of  America  into  one  common  bond, 
was  often  thrust  on  one  side,  but  as  often  taken  up 
again.  In  1822  the  celebrated  statesman  Henry  Claly 
was,  by  his  Grand  Lodge  (Kentucky),  chosen  to  be' 
Grand  Master,  and  it  was  he,  who  when  speaker  in. 
the  house  of  representatives,  stirred  up  a  Masonic  con- 
vention holden  in  Washington,  to  debate  the  same  idea. 
His  proposition  appeared  to  be  feasible,  and  likely  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  order.  It  was  that 
a  General  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  should  be 
arranged;  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  conse- 
quently chosen  for  the  purpose,  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  Masons  from  the  different  states.  Most  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  manifested  but  little  inclination  to'  carry 
out  the  idea,  yet  the  convocation  of  a  general  conven- 
tion was  recommended,  to  facilitate  a  uniformity  of 
work,  which  for  a  long  time  and  even  now  is  the  hob- 
byhorse bestridden  by  the  American  Grand  Lodges, 
This  uniformity  in  the  rituals,  which  was  neither  ne* 
cessary  nor  practicable,  was  also  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  1842 ;  in  the  General  Convention  summoned 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Alabama  ai  Washington,  the 
appointment  of  Grand  lecturers  and  general  consulta- 
tions was  recommended.  In  consequence  *)  of  this,  in 
1843,  the  deputies  of  16  Grand  LodgeS^  met  together  in 
Baltimore.  The  result  of  this  congress  was  not  the 
union    which   had    been   anticipated.     On  the  contrary. 


1)    Vide   Amerikanisch-deutsclie  Jahrbuclier   by   Rohr,   1859—60. 
Page  65  etc. 
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each  deputy,  on  his  return  home,  said  that  the  manner 
of  working  which  they  had  previously  learned,  might 
with  a  few  changes  be  adapted  for  general  use,  hence 
greater  confusion  than  ever  arose.  In  1847,  a  proposed 
constitution  at  Baltimore,  for  a  superior  Grand  Lodge, 
found  but  little  favor,  because  the  name  of  General 
•Grand  Lodge  excited  suspicious,  doubts,  and  fears.  But 
-when  in  1853,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  a  meeting. 
was  held,  the  idea  was  started  of  a  National  Con- 
iederation,  it  met  with  the  approval  of  Br.  Finlay  M. 
King  of  New  York.  To  realise  it,  a  meeting  took  place 
at  Washington  in  1855,  composed  of  the  members  of 
several  Grand  Lodges,  where  it  was  resolved  that  the 
National  confederation  should  be  considered  as  a  fait 
-accompli,  as  soon  as  twenty  Grand  Lodges  had  declared 
in  its  favor.  But  this  plan  likewise  suffered  the  fate  of 
so  many  previous  ones.  The  Grand  Lodge  of,  Maine 
was  however  not  to  be  intimidated  from  agitating  the 
question  of  a  general  Masonic  congress,  which  took  place 
in  the  autuipn  of  1860  in  Chicago,  though  only  attended 
by  the  djslegates  from  eleven  Grand  Lodges.  Certain 
articles  of  union  were  laid  down,  and  a  circular  epistle 
to  all  the  Grand  Lodges  was  drawn  up,  entreating  them, 
to  join  heart  and  hand,  in  supporting  the  proposed  ar- 
ticles of  the  association.  But  this  new  attempt  had  a 
similar  fate  with  all  former  ones. 

The antimasonic  The  ^tensiou  of  the  order  had  long  been 
storm.  regarded  with  distrust,  and  the  spark  of  party 
spirit  Ihad  lain  smouldering  in  secret,  when  suddenly 
one  single  event  fanned  it  into  a  flame.  Sept.  12,  1826, 
a  man  named  William  Morgan,  a  notorious  character, 
who  had  been  a  short  time  previously  arrested  for  debt, ' 
escaped  from  prison.  The  enemies  of  Freemasonry  as- 
serted, he  was  drowned  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara  by  some 
Masons,  because    he   had  betrayed    the   secrets  of  the 
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•Craft  in  one  of  his  writings.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
nothing  positive  is  known  of  Morgan's  fate  —  though  it 
was  maintained  that  he  had  been  seen  and  recognised- 
hj  scYeral  persons  some  years  ago,  but  the  enemies  of 
Freemasonry  made  up  the  story  of  his  murder  to  stir 
up  an  anti-masonic  spirit,  which  for  many  years  was 
like  a  devastating  hurricane  raging  violently  in  the 
lodges,  and  shaking  Freemasonry  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  number  of  her  opponents  increased  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  political  party  arose,  which  commpelled  many  of 
the  lodges  and  two  Grand  Lodges,  those  of  Illinois  and 
JMichigan,  to  suspend  their  operations,  threatened  others 
with  the  like  fate,  'and  caused  many  easily  discouraged 
brethren  to  renounce  the  Fraternity  altogether.  Men  like 
■Stevens,  Granger,  Seward,  Spencer  &c.  enflamed  the 
spirit  of  strife,  making  use  of  the  movement  to  serve 
-their  own  ends;  a  stop  was  put  to  the  propagation  of 
the  order  in  every  .part  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
like  growth  or  prosperity,  was  seen  any  where.  In  1843 
the  party  of  the  Anti-Masons  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
whigs,  and  since  then  the  number  of  the  Brethren  and 
Lodges  has  gradually  increased. 

New  Tork.  In  1820  two  Grand  Lodges  were  in  active 
-operation  at  New  York,  one  formed  of  deputies  from 
-the  city  lodges,  the  other  from  those  of  the  country 
lodges,  separated  from  each  other,  but  on  an  amicable 
footing,  until  in  1827,  the  attacks  of  the  Anti-Masons 
ipduced  them  to  unite  in  a  treaty  of  union,  which  should 
Tiever  be  broken.  But  unfortunately  soon  after  this 
-arrangement,  and  when  the  threatened  danger  was  no 
longer  to  be  feared,  there  arose  between  representatives 
•of  the  city  and  country  lodges,  jealousies  and  bickerings, 
which  every  year  produced  more  melancholy  consequent 
ces,  and  that  because  of  the  disproportionate  and  une- 
qual manner  in  which  the  lodges  were  represented.    The 
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city  lodges  coulcl  always  have  their  Past  Masters  at  their- 
post,  to  vote  on  every  occasion;  ,and  thus  they  had  an. 
advantage  over  the  much  more  noumerous  country  lodges, 
and  this  increasing  power  of  the  former  was  with  good 
reason  sought  to  be  restrained  by  the  latter.  With  this 
end  in  view  upon  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1848,  a  motion  was  brought  forward;^ 
to  limit  the  right  of  voting  vested  in  the  Past  Masters.. 
This  motion  was  accepted;  and  t^e  regular  Masonic 
manner  in  which  these  proceedings  were  conductedj  laid, 
before  the  lodges  for  their  approval.  But  at  the  same 
time,  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  March  6,. 
1840,  in  which  the  lodges  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity- 
were  mostly  represented,  resolutions  were  passed,  which 
were  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendments  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  opposition,  thes& 
alterations  were  put  to  the  vote,  the  majority  in  the 
lodges  voting  for  them.  When  the  Grand  Master  Br. 
Willard  made  this  known  in  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  June  1848,  a  most  unusual  excitement  prevailed,  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  allay,  by  repeated  calls  to- 
order.  Alleging  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  quarterly 
meeting,  the  Junior  Grand  Warden  declared  that  the 
body  over  which  the  Gr.  Master  presided,  was  not  the 
Gr.  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New- York.  The  former  deputy 
Gr.  Master  WiUis  was  requested  to  preside,  whereupon 
this  latter,  the  Gr.  Sercaretary  Herring,  and  the  otiier 
adherents  of  the  party  of  the  Past  masters,  adjourned 
to  another  place  of  meeting,  taking  jewels,  library,  and, 
archives  with  them,  where  they  chose  officers  for  the 
Coming  year. 

Thus  again  did  a  separation  ensue  from  the  contests- 
of  these  two  bellegerent  Grand  Lodges. 

As  no  further  attempts  at  a  union  was  contemplated, 
by  either  party,   ^ach  sought   to  procure   followers   for 
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Mmself,  which  only  Willard's  Grand  Lodge  succeeded  in 
doing,  who  were  joined  by  most  of  the  German- American 
lodges,  while  the  Lodge  "Pythagoras"  placed  itself  under 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg. 

The  party  which  had  been  denominated  from  their 
first  Gr.  Master  PhUipps',  also  Herring's  party,  laid  all 
their  documents  with  the  account  of  thes6  divisions  before 
the  various  Grand  Lodges,  that  these  might  undergo  a 
jcrutinising  examination,*)  but  they  met  with  scarcely 
any  recognition  any  where.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land gave  the  initiative  by  dismissing  the  representative 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  But  the  other  working  Grand 
Lodge  under  the  Grand  Master  Willard,  afterwards 
Evans,  was  even  in  1853  well  received  by  almost  all  the 
other  Grand  Lodges,  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 
them  all,  excepting  those  of  Missisippi,  Pennsylvania, 
Saxony,  and  Hamburg.  The  good  understanding  [with 
this  latter  was  not  interrupted  by  the  disputes  concerning 
the  Past  Masters,  but  because  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Hamburg  had  conferred  a  constitution  on  the  lodge 
Pythagoras,  and  thus  trenched  on  the  so-called  district 
rights  of  the  New- York  Grand  Lodge. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  division  i» 
so  mournful  a  picture  of  unbrotherly  sentiment,  that  we 
would  fain  pass  it  over  entirely.  In  the  inmost  soul  of" 
these  two  bodies,  the  need  of  union  was  most  unquivo- 
cally  felt,  but  all  the  attempts  to  effect  this,-were  of  no 
avail.  In  order,  at  any  rate,  to  bring  the  divided  Ger- 
man Brethren  more  closely  together,  and  to  make  the 
existing  rupture  the  less  sensibly  felt,  the  German  Lodges 
in  New- York  and  its  suburbs,  founded  in  October  1855,. 


1)  Vide  Amer.  Deutsche  Jahrb.  of  1856.  The  di«Ferent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  American  dissensions  in  the  Freimaurer  Zeitung  for  1851 
No.  8,  10,  and  25. 
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the  Masonic  Club,  "Masonia",  which  aimed  at  cherishing 
the  scientific  side  of  Freemasom-y.  It  was  not  until  1858; 
that  the  much  desired  union  of  both  Grand  Lodges  was 
finally  effected,  an  event  welcomed  everywhere  with 
the  most  unbounded  joy.  On  June  5,  of  that  same  year, 
the  chief  stone  of  stumbling  was  removed,  by  the  re- 
consideration and  acceptation  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
former  Grand  Master  Evans,  afterwards  a  committee  of 
consultation  was  appointed,  who  on  June  7,  came  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  motives  leading  to  this  desire 
of  union,  whereupon  the  Grand  officers  and  members  of 
the  former  Philipps  Grand  Lodge,  were  welcomed  and 
solemnly  greeted  by  the  deputies  of  the  Willard  Lodge.: 
The  "Triangle"  reports,  that  many  an  eye  was  moist  with 
tears,  as  those  men  belonging  to  one  great  family,  yet 
i'or  many  years  determined  foes,  now  stood  opposite  to 
one  another,  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  re- 
solved to  lay  aside  all  former  causes  of  quarrel  and  dis- 
pute, and  to  permit  harmony  and  hflrotherly  love  to 
'prevail  in  their  stead.  It  was  the  noble-minded,  impartial 
'Gr.  Master,  Br.  Lewis,  who  softened  all  obdurate  hearts, 
and  taught  the  long  repressed  feelings  of  brotherly  love 
to  seek  their  proper  channel  in  which  to  flow.  The 
three  first  articles  of  the  treaty  of  union  ran  thus: 
1)  There  is  but  one  Grand  Lodge  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  is  the  one  of  which  John  L.  Lewis  jun. 
-is  Grand  Master,  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  borders  of  this  State.  —  2)  All  resolutions  which 
had  reference  to,  the  suspensions  and  expulsions  arising 
^rom  the  transactions  known  as  the  "Strife  of  1849",  are 
-hereby  revoked,  and  all  those  who  on  that  occasion  were 
-expelled  or  suspended,  will  be  formally  acknowledged 
as  members  and  reinstated  in  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  Masons.  —  3)  All  Grand  Officers  and  Past 
'Grand  Officers   of  the    above   mentioned   division  shall 
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assume  the  rank   and  title  of  past  Grand  Masters,  and 
be  recognised  as  such.  —  , 

TiehiBtorioai  From  this  time  forward,  peace  has  reigned 
„/ Societies,  supreme  j^  the  fraternity  in  America,  and 
although  there,  as  elsewhere,  she  has  to  contend  against 
many  blemishes  and  abuses,  yet  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment  is  felt  every  where.  Among  other  pleasing  signs  of 
progress  we  may  notice  the  formation  of  historical  so- 
cieties, according  to  the  model  of  similar  associations  in 
Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  years,  there  arose 
in,  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ohio  such  societies, 
while  the  "Latomia  Society"  of  the  Altantic  Lodge 
JN'o  178,  in  New  York,  had  been  established  in  October 
1858.  They  have  founded  a  masonic  library,  where 
may  ajready  be  found  many  rare  and  valuable  works 
and  manuscripts,  and  this  society  has  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  brethren  in  ^  a  very  praiseworthy 
manner,  by  publishing  several  excellent  articles  in  the 
Masonic  Eckctic. 

'  The  years  Almost  Universally  in  America  of  late  years, 
I860  md  1861.  tijey  have  been  most  careful  to  cherish  the 
outward  form  of  Freemasonry,  and  have  spread  the 
irafernity  by  numerous  initiations,  and  by  increasing  the 
number  of  the  lodges,  by  nursing  the  high  degrees,  and 
feeding  their  vanity  in  various  ways,  yet  with  all  this 
there  has  'been  some  striving  towards  improvement.  The 
'German  lodges  especially  have  led  the  way  in  this  di- 
rection, having  resented  the  oppression  and  the  presump- 
tuous behaviour  of  the  existing  Grand  Lodges,  (which 
^'are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  purely  humanising  and  universal 
institution  of  Freemasonry"),  and  have  endeavored  to 
establish  self  reliance  and  self  government,  and  the  for- 
mation of  every  thing  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the 
order.    The  development  of  Freemasonry  in  that  country 
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was  disturbed  and  materially  impeded  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  against  the  Confederates,  an  event,  which 
almost  induced  the  brethren  to  violate  the  ancient  land- 
marks, and  interfere  in  politics,  happily  however,  the 
good  genius  of  Freemasonry  preserved  the  brethren  from 
this  error.  Most  of  the  masonic  periodicals  of  that  time: 
were  given  up,  and  among  the  very  few  retained  was- 
the  German  "Triangle".  Many  of  the  German  lodges 
are  through  the  masonic  correspondence  office,  set  in 
communication  with  the  whole  of  the  brethren  in  America^ 
Several  Grand  lodges  intend  to  have  their  histories 
drawn  up,  and  the  greater  number  can  boast  of  a  largft 
increase  of  new  lodges,  and  point  out  the  flourishing 
condition  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  especially  pleasing? 
to  remark  that  the  American  lodges  are  now  beginning 
to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to  serious  study,: 
and  to  oppose  most  vigorously  the  most  nonsencical  and 
mischievous  nuisance  —  the  high  Degrees. 

The  number  of  the  North  Amei^ican  Grand  Lodges 
is  39,  (see  the  list  at  the  end);  there  are  about  300,00O 
Freemasons  in  alL 


I.  South  America. 

• 

Trom  the  scanty  and  not  altogether  credible  intd-»' 
ligence  published  of  the  condition  of  the  Lodges  in  the 
States  of  South  America,  it  would  appear  that  Freema* 
sonry  is  not  in  the  best  order,  nor  under  the  most  pleas- 
ing circumstances,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  rampant 
state  of  the  High  Degrees  there  to  be  had  under  every 
variety  of  shade  and  grade. 
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In  1821,  the  lodge  in  Rio  Janeiro  divided  itself  into 
tkee  parts,  their  representatives  forming  a  Qran  Oriente 
do  Brazil})  In  one  of  these  lodges  the  then  reigning 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  I  was  initiated,  and  immediately 
chosen  Grand  Master;  but  when  he  came  to  understand 
that  the  lodges  existing  there  were  nothing  else  but 
political  clubs,  he  commanded  them  to  be  closed  in  1822. 
On  his  abdication  in  1831,  a  new^  Grand  Lodge  G^-an 
Oriente  Brazillero  was  erected,  which  awakened  the 
elder  community  to  new  life.  Both  confederations  worked 
according  to  the  French  rite  in  seven  degrees,  and  de- 
clared mutual  war  against  each  other.  In  Nov.  1832,  the 
Brasilian  ambassador  Montezuma,  founded  a  Supremo  gran 
aMaejo  del  33  grado  which  was  in  the  next  year  recognised 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  New  York. 

In  Joinville,  the  capital  of  the  German  colony 
Dona  Franzisca,  Brothers  Reiss,  Fellechner,  and  Gaspar 
founded  the  lodge  "zur  deutschen  Freundschaff ,  with 
which  in  December  1856,  the  Lodge  "zum  sildlichen  Kreuz" 
united  itself,  working  according  to  the  system  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  until  the  brethren,  purified  in 
the  school  of  bitter  experience,  united  themselves  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg  in  1859.  The  uncertain  state 
of  affairs  which  had  been  apparent  up  to  this  time,  was 
now  changed  for  a  more  regular  systematic  way  of 
working,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  ancient  knights  Templars 
vanished,  replaced  by  the  purer  and  simpler  Light  which 
Schroeder's  system  afforded.  ^'I  At  the  head  of  the  stirring 
and  active  Lodge  "deutsche  Froundschaft  zum  sUdlichen 
Kreuz"  is  in  this  present  year  (1865)  Br.  Dr.  Ottokar 
Dorffel,  from  Waldenburg,  in  Saxony. 


1)  See  Eohr,  Deutsch.Amerikan.  Jahrh.  1859—60.  Page  124  &c. 

2)  Vide  the  circular    epiatle  of  the    lodge   of  the    year    1861   in  the 
"BmMtte"  IV  Tear.  Page  241. 
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In  Peru  the  lodges  Concordia  Universal,  Estrella 
Polar;  and  Virtud  Union,  separated  themselves  from  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Peru  in  1857,  on  account  of  the  haughty 
and  .despotic  deportment  of  this  latter,  and  formed ,  a 
symbolic  Grand  Lodge  i.  e.  one  independent  of  the  high 
degrees.  Their  example  was  subsequently  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  lodges,  chapters,  and  encampments^  and 
invited  the  other  lodges  to  assemble  for  the  puspose  of 
conferring  upon  the  general  measuj-es  to  be  adopted. 
This  meeting  took  place  Nov.  20,  1859,  at  Lima,  where 
a  Grand  Orient  of  Peru  was  arranged,  which  chose  a 
new  constitution,  based  upon  liberal  principles,  and  at 
that  time  numbered  17  lodges  and  chapters. 

Concerning  Freemasonry  in  the  republic  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  Freem.  Magazine  reports :  Many  years  ago,  be- 
tween 1830 — 44,  there  existed  several  lodges  here  under 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  for  example 
at  St.  Domingo,  Azua  (Santiaga),  Seybo  (Plata)  &c.  But 
when  the  Spanish  portion  separated  themselves  in  1844, 
that  they  might  establish  an  independent  republic,  the 
Lodges  were  disbanded,  and  all  masonic  assiduity  ceased, 
tiU  in  1847,  under  the  guidance  of  the  supreme  conseil 
of  Paris,  the  Lodge  "Primitiale  des  Grand  Elus  Eccossais" 
sprang  into  life.  Two  years  later  she  suspended  her 
operations,  on  account  of  political  events.  [In  1858,  several 
brethren  at  St.  Domingo  formed  a  Grand  Lodge,  and 
communicated  this  to. all  European  Grand  Lodges,  claim- 
ing recognition.  In  1859,  there  was  again  a  Lodge  found- 
ed at  Azua,  and  since  then  Freemasonry  has  been  in 
the  ascendant  there.  Among  the  members  we  find:  Pedro 
Santana,  President  of-  the  republic,  Thomas  Bobadilla, 
President  of  the  senate,  Leon,  English  consul,  Jose  Dios, 
an  official  in  the  superior  court  of  justice,  Man.  Delmart, 
Senator  &c.  The  high  Degrees  are  here,  as  a  Aatter  of 
course,  zealously  fostered. 
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The  Gran  Oriente  do  Brazil  in  Rio  Janeiro  numbered 
in  1864  about  69  Lodges;  at  their  head  was  Br.  de  Cayrii^ 
Grand  Master. 

Besides  the  two  Grand  Lodges  mentioned  above- 
there  exist:  a)  the  Grand  National-Orient  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  with  15  Lodges,  —  b)  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Granada ;  —  c)  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Uruguay  in  Montevideo,  with  17  lodges  and  2 
chapters;  d)  the  Grand  Orient  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic at  Buenos  Ayres;  e)  the  Grand  Orient  of  Haiti  in 
Port-au-Prinee. 


K.  Africa,  Asia,  Australia. 

In  Africa  Freemasonry  is  known  in  the  European^ 
colonies  along  the  coast. 

The  lodges  in  Algeria  as  also  in  Port  Louis,  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  and  St.  Denis,  in  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon, are  under  the  Grand  Orient  of  France;  the  lodges 
at  the  Cape  partly  belong  to  England,  partly  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  latter  have  a  Provincial  Grand  Master 
there.  At  Monrovia  in  the  Negro  State  of  Liberia,  there 
are  lodges  of  colored  brethren,  not  as  yet  recognised, 
but  working  under  a  Grand  Lodge  of  their  own. 

Asia  owes  the  blessing  of  Freemasonry  chiefly  to 
the  English  and  the  Dutch.  In  China  there  are  lodges 
in  Canton,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghai,  working  under  an 
English  constitution.  In  Asia  Minor  at  Smyrna,  there 
are  lodges  in  activity,  one  working  in  the  English,  the 
other  in-  the  German  language ;  both  are  under  the  Eng- 
lish provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  East  Indies  there  is  an  English  Provincial  Grand 
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Lodge  with  75  daughter  lodges;  besides  which  there  is 
an  Englifeh  lodge  in  Fort  Marlbro  in  Sumatra.  The 
Grand  lodge  of  Scotland  has  eight  lodges  in  Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Arabia;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Nether- 
lands four  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France,  one  in  Pondichery.  Well  informed  Hindoos 
have  sought  and  found  initiation  into  the  fraternity;  in 
the  East  Indies  too,  two  periodicals  are  published,  the 
Indian  Freemason  and  Masonic  Record. 

In  Persia,  different  trials  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Freemasonry, 
which  came  thither  by  way  of  India,  or  else  by  way 
of  Europe.  *)  But  she  has  found  implacable  opponents . 
in  the  orthodox  Parsees,  as>  well  as  in  the  Christian 
missionaries,  it  is  said  tpo  that  very  recently  the  Shah 
of  Persia  has  come  forth  as  an  opposer  of  Free- 
masonry. 

In  Australia,  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold-dig^' 
gangs,  zealous  brethren  there  have  succeeded  in  winning 
over  hearts  for  the  Royal  Art,  founding  new  lodges,  and, 
increasing  those  already  founded,  so  that  at  present,*) 
under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  there  dre  17  lodges 
in  New  South  Wales,  8  in  South  Australia,  32  in  Victo- 
rialand,  8  in  New  Zealand,  2  in  West  Australia,  7  in 
Tasmania ;  and  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  there 
are  4  in  New  South  Wales,  4  in  South  Australia,  10  in 
Victorialand,  2  in  New  Zealand,  4  in  Tasmania;  under 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  are,  3  in  Victorialand,  1 
in  South  Australia,   7  in  New  South  Wales;   under  the 


1)  Persian  ambassadors  at  European   courts  have  been  initiated  into 
the  Fraternity. 

2)  See   Handbook    of  Fremasonry   by   Schlatter    and    Zille,   I.  Part, 
Page  57. 
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Orand  Lodge  of  California,  1  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
afid  1  uflder  the  Supr.  Conseil  de  France;  and  under 
the  Grand  Orient  de  France  1  in  Tahiti. 


I.  Masonic  Literature. 

In  the  period  between  1814  down  to  the  present 
day,  masonic  literature  has  taken  such  ^  flight  upwards, 
and  is  so  much  more  widely  extended,  that  we  can  but 
touch  cursorily  on  most  of  them,  dwelling  at  length' 
only  on  the  more  important  ones. 
Bibliography.  Bibliographic  compendiums  will  sufficiiently 
convince  us  oif  the  copiousness  of  masdnic  literature,  all 
belonging  to  our  times.  If  we  only  contemplate  the 
difficulties,  the  writer  of  a  systematic,  weU  ordered 
bibliography  had  to  contend  against,  it  will  be  easy  to 
comprehend,  how  it  came  to  pass  that'  at  an  earlier  date^ 
1776  for  instance,  but  a  scanty  catalogue  of  books  is 
all  we  have  to  show,  and  the  plans  *)  laid  down  by 
Brothers  Mossdorf,  Gadicke  and  L.  Th.  Juge,  never* 
succeeded  in  being  carried  out;  not  till  1844,  when 
Br.  G.  Kloss  published  his  "Bibliography  of  Freema- 
BOftry  and  the  secret  societies  in  connection  with  he'r"^ 
(Frankfort),  did  a  work  of  any  importance  appear  on' 
the  subject.  The  author  had  been  fifteen  years  in  col- 
lecting all  necessary  material,  in  order  to  make  his  book 


1)  See  Neuer  Ameiger  fur  Bibliographie  etc.,  by  Dr.  Jul.  Petzhold, 
1859,  tth  Part,  Page  209  etc.,  and  "Bauhutte",  1859.  No.  37,  as  weU  as 
the  Art.    "Bibliographie"  in  ttie  Handb.  der  FrMr.  Iflt   Part.  Page  102. 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry.  ^ 
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as  perfect  as  possible';  more  than  5000  books  are  enu- 
merated by  him,  and  for  the  exactitude  of  its  statement? 
and  the  systematic  survey  it  gives,  its  worth  is  inesti- 
mable. In  1856  there  appeared  in  New  York  a  sup- 
plement of  it,  "Bibliography  of  Freemasonry  in  America," 
by  Br.  R.  Barthelmess,  M.  D.,  as  also  another  work  by 
the  same  brother,  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  coins 
collected  by  the  Lodge  "Pythagoras"  No.  1  in  Brooklyn, 
(New  York  1856),  which  have  done  much  towards  ren- 
dering Kloss'  work  more  valuable  and  complete.  The 
"history  of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Kentucky"  by  brother 
Eob.  Morris  likewise  contains  numerous  interesting  biblio- 
graphical notices.  ^ 

Philosophy.     The  number  of  writings   is  but  small,  which 
view  Freemasonry  in  a  philosophic   light;    we  will  only 
here   mention:    Oliver's   "Symbol   of  Gloiy,  showing  the 
object  and  end  of  Freemasonry",  particularly  the  second 
lecture    of  the  work;    then  by  the  same  author:    "The 
Theocratic   Philosophy   of  Freemasonry,   Ragon's  "Cours 
philosophique   et    interpr.   des  Initiations,  and  his  ''Oriho-  , 
doxie    ma^onnique,"   the  \Etudes    histor.   et  philosophiques , 
by  R^dar^s.     But^  the  most  considerable   production  of 
the  kind  is  Br.  Seydets  '/Reden  Uber  Freimaurerei"  which 
are   penned  in   a  strictly   scientific   spirit,    and   contain 
the  genuine  philosophy  of  Freemasonry. 
Masonic  Poems.     Much   Creditable   zeal   and    ardor  has  been 
of  late   years  displayed  in  pruning  masonic  song  books 
of  those   antiquated   pieces,    which   were   nothing  but   a 
confused  mass  of  paltry  trash,  imprQvin^  them  as  much 
as  possible;    see   for   example   the   "Gesangbuch   of  the 
Gr,    Lodge   of  Germany".     Those   which  have  appeared 
unassisted   by   any   Grand  Lodge   are    "Gesangbuch  fur 
Fr.Mrl'   with  several  popular  national  melodies  &c.  by 
Br.   Friedr.    Erk,   Diisseldorf,    1851,    and  Pocket   song 
book  for  Freemasons,  by  W.  Pranz.  Nuremberg,  1861"; 
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l)ut  these  are  only  used  in  single  lodges,  so  that  they 
cannot  assume  the  importance^  as  do  the  selections  of 
songs  published  by  masonic  authorities.  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  collections  is  decidedly  the  "Gesangbuch 
,fur  FrMr."  by  Br.  Menge  and  Tietz  (Hildesheim,'  Ger- 
stenberg's  library  1863.)  On  the  whole  this  period  is 
not  alone  distinguished  for  the  abundance  of  its  pro- 
ductions, but  also  for  the  worth  of  its  poetic  eflfusions, 
whether  songs,  cantatas,,  or  poems  &c.  The  king  of  all 
masonic  poets  is,  however,  certainly,  Br.  Oswald  Mar- 
bach  in  Leipsic,  that  talented  and  inspired  singer,  who 
displays  such  delicate  taste;  his  songs  and  sayings  will 
many  of  them  be  permanent  literature,  for  in  him  are 
united  in  a  most  remarkable  and  exhilirating  manner, 
the  holy  and  fervid  love  of  a  Novalis  combined  with 
the  naif  mysticism  of  a  poet  of  antiquity,  and  the 
smoothness  and  cheerfulness  of  Groefhe's  Muse.  The 
successful  productions  of  Brothers  Hessemer  {"Lieder  der 
unbehannten  Gemeinde")  —  Winkler  in  Dresden  ("des 
Maurers  Leben"  in  9  songs)  —  Ludwig  Bechstein  (in 
the  "Astra"  in  diflferent  years);  many  songs  composed 
by  Nohr  and  Zollner  —  Gr.  H.  Wegener  (''des  Maurers- 
Vatenmser")  and  "Maurer.  Gedichte"  2ad  Edition  1861) 
together  with  the  poems  by  Emil  Ritterhaus  are  all 
deserving  of  special  notice. 

Speeches  in  jthe  Of  all  the  spoechcs  possessing  intrinsic  worth, 
Lodges,  delivered  in  the  different  lodges,  which  have 
mostly  appeared  in  masonic  newspapers,  we  will  only 
here  mention  those  of  three  brethren,  viz:  the  celebrated 
pulpit  orator  J.  H.  B.  Draseke,  Master  of  the  lodge 
"Oebmeif  in  Bremen,  from  1826—29,  those  of  Prof. 
Oswald  Marbach,  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  lodge  "Baldum 
ew  Lmde"  in  Leipsic;  and  the  best  known  of  all,  those 
of  the  late  Br.  0.  E.  Fuhkhanel  in  Glauchau.   Still  more 
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T6^^^y»i  thft  lectHijes  of,  Br,  Ad.  Sobiitz  in  6ochum>. 
or^qr  of  th^  Lodg^.in  Schwelm,  sl^d  forth  prominently, 
foe.  ^e  richpuess  of  their  contemts,  and  for  beauty  of 
formr  The,  works,  of  ©j-aseke.  are.piibUshed  inMagder 
burg,  186^  by  Br,  A.  W.  JMEjilJer  Ugder  the  title  "Bischof 
Prasek^  as  a  Me^squ",  and  contain  a  string  of  costly 
pe^i;lB,  fftll  of  m9,s9nic  eloquence. 

The,  speeches  pf  Br.  Marbach  are  m,iiie,"Kaief:hmr 
my^-Reden"  (2nd  Edjtion),  in  the  Minuto^books  (Agenda.) 
of.  the  iJiree  degrees,  apd:  in  the  very  re^ntly  published, 
worH,    "Ar^^Uen.   am.    roih&n.    Stein   und    Syilvest^rede»'\ 
Mftrb3.6h,  in,  his  office  as  Chairman  was  peculiarly  hap{^ 
in   th^  ,  arljisti^    arrangement   and.  harmoniousi  finishing;! 
toT^^  giyen  to  thjC  works  in  his  lodge)  andnhe  deserveft? 
myic^,  pra^?§i  too,  for  ,  the  int^UectuaL  animation  ha  im- 
p^ed  to  the,  cerpmomles.  —  IJeither,  are  hignspee.chesi; 
waiting  in  I  the^;  pa^culars,    but  ar^e  fuU  of  religiouai 
feryor,   philosopliic  d^^th,    and.  ingeniftUSj.  and  efi^ectiye 
injterpretatjpn  of  the  sypnbpl??  therefore  they  wiU  alws^j 
clfi^m  a  most  coi^^iiBiiipuB  pla^,  in<  n\a^onic  literaturftv; 
Fpinl^J^B^H's r^sp^i^ich^^  whichjhavp  neve^  been  colleetei; 
tiljl  UQW,  are  espepiially  noti^eajg^le  for  their.  ingeijjHWWnes^i 
ai^4i  freeTbqaFfe^S®§P>    their    continual,  reference    to  the 
acjfl^l   condfitio:^    of  Freema^ppryu,    their  clearnesR  an^u 
depth,  their  agreeable  warmth,  ajgjii  often  too  for  their 
poetic  flight.;    I\B'feh§*4^<"''^*8iOne,of  tl^  most  celebrated,, 
chj^pf ejiji  one  of  the  noblefltpfnjtpni.  a  worthy  champion 
of^pi;pgjre^   within  th|§  ord,er,  ap,4,  a  bflldi)pa±!f^i^oi^  thet, 

wrjjijig^.jgajnrt  Thf,  cpfttest  agaJMt  BFesma^niyi  was.  re- 
*^.?_Q?*«!Ev  nf^mid  even,  in  this, late  perio^Liof  its  history,: 
ani^iWit^  its  usijal^,viffi4fiiig§,.,  bji^.  no,,  great i importance^ 
08(^51  be  attache^  to,,  it.  TJjgf  writings  wpre  wajating  in: 
thg,,,c!|jar^  of  novelty j  of  thpuglit  or,  the>.  weapea&.ne* 
ces^ary  to  continue  the  cpnA^ct,  and  tbsyvsignallyts  failed.. 
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'in  effect^    toy  thing  'becaiise    of  "their   exaggeration, 

.Aieiracc?u%ait!ioins  being  mbttstt^irs,  their  Ik'nguage  coarse, 

^ijd  it  %eifig  easy  l!0  detect  hoW  iHo^gically  they  d^^Mkd 

what  th^  tk^^rftelv^B  had  asserted;  %(esides  w-hich  the 

position  now  assutaed  by  the  public  tO'W^ards  tKe  frat^- 

fiJty,   is  a  "veJry  different  One  to  what  it  for'meHy  Wila; 

-atid    above  all,  ^giStermeiits   are  ilow-a-days  %b  'erili^- 

tead  to  give  ear  to  any  accusations  of  tfe'e 'Mtd. —  md 

notwithstaiidittg   all   this,    we   must   nbt  pafes  BVer  "ffiis 

phase  "&{  masofaiie  literature  Wliblly  in  Mfe'Ace^    #e  T^ill, 

■however,  merely  lirention  EV.  W.   Lihdiier  (Mac-Be'n&!c, 

1«18)  Stbffebs,  (Caricaturen,  -IL  PUr%,  1821),  G.  LudT(rig 

Von    Haller    (iDte  Fr&tmcthr^rei  timd  ihr  MHjfMss,  1840), 

Jand  the  writings  of  HengBtenberg.(Z>J!ei^^%aterer^i"i^(^ 

das  ivmtgdische  PfaknMit)  and  Eckert. 

The  Writiagfe  of  E.  E.  Eckfert  are :  1)  „Der  ir'ki- 
tnaurerorden  in  seiner  'wahten  Bediutiing,  d.  h.  dlk  eiVi 
W^tOrden,  '^n  derh  vW'hfidge  seines  fiiHen  Or^^ardsWius  ein 
G'eMinMnd  die  Miv6iui&h  ge'^iH  alVe  teSMUMen  KMfien 
imd  Mondtchi&n  etc.  vor'h^eitet,  ifdltfitUft  mM  g^etl^  Mi" 
<1852);  —  2)  M&^'azine'der  Beweisi^Jirurlg  jiir  VW^- 
'Vh^ung  d'e^  Freimaitrer&rdens  als  AUs^HngsqUkU  dUer  2'Sr- 
sWHntgsfhafigkeif"  Stc.  (1855) ;  —  3)  ^Dei-  Tempel  M^- 
monis,  d.  h.  Qenefalchdrte  dtS  ArhWtspldhes" ;  ^-  4)',;iBfeVW 
pem'&nl^he  AnkiagH"  etc.  (1859). 

In  mofe  modern  tinies  Pi-of  Alban  Stol^  aild  Bi- 
shop E.  von  Ketteler,  have  apjj^^ed  in  aritls  ^Hhxat 
"Frefemasonry,  but  their  a^'siftions  were  completeljir  an- 
swered by  J.  Venedey  and  Dr.  Rud.  Seydfeil.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  just  mentioning  one  other  writing 
penned  in  defence  of  the  Fratet^aity  viz:  "AdfiU'c  stat! 
Freemasonry  in  ten  Questions  and  Answers  by  G.  Henne" 
(St.  Gallen  1865,  3rd  Edition)  because  with  ct/Mprdheii- 
sive  brevity  it  gives  a  characteristic  and  ^o^'ular  idfea 
of  the  histoiy  and  organisation  of  the  cbhfederady. 
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Writings  of  But  let  UB  tum  from  the  opponents  of  the- 
mixed  import,  order,  to  its  sinccrc  friends  and  zealous  pro- 
moters, and  the  first  whom  we  here  meet  is  a  brother 
whose  productions  have  ever  belonged  to  the  best  amongst 
masonic  literature;  it  is  Br.  George  von  Wedekind,. 
founder  of  the  lodges  in  Worms  and  Darmstadt,  and 
finally  private  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hes^e. 
Besides  pamphlets  we  have  1)  "Baiistucke"  a  readiQg- 
book  for  Freemasons,  and  especially  for  the  Brethren 
of  the  Eclectic  confederacy.  1st  and  2nd  collection. 
Giessen,  1820 — 1821",  a  copious  selection  of  treatises,, 
speeches,  songs,  and  single  remarks;  —  2)  "the  Pytha- 
gorean order,  the  societies  opposing  the  march  of  in- 
tellect in  Christianity  and  Freemasonry,  Leipsic,  1820,. 
Wedekind's  chief  work,  in  which  he  pronounces  his- 
opinion  as  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Brethren,  with 
philosophic  reasoning  and  sagacity. 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  remarkable  works  in 
masonic  literature  already  glanced  at,  is  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Freemasons,  by  C.  Lenning,  revised  and 
amplified  by  Mossdorf,  3  Vol.  1822—1828,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  similar,  but  in  eVery  way  inferior  publi- 
cation "Freimaurerlexicon" ;  edited  by  J.  G-.  Gadike,. 
Berlin,  1818."  The  Encyclopaedia,  which  has  been  up 
to  this  time  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  masonic  in- 
formation, and  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for 
every  inquiring  Mason,  now  appears  in  a  second  Edition, 
enlarged  and  revised  under  the  title  "Eandbuch  der 
Freimaurerei"  edited  by  Schletter  and  Zille.  (Leipzig,.. 
Brockhaus.) 

Br.  Friedr.  Mossdorf,  chancery  clerk  in  the 
Dresden  court  of  justice,  born  March  2,  1757,  in 
Eckertsberga,  and  initiated  into  Freemasonry  Oct.  15, 
1777,  in  the  lodge  "Minerva  zu  den  drei  Palmeri'  in 
Leipsic,     devoted    himself    most    faithfully     and    with 
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•untiring  zeal .  to  the  Fraternity.  He  had  risen  supe- 
rior to  many  prejudices  which  then  prevailed,  had 
industriously  studied  the  history  of  the  order,  and  had 
got  together  a  rich  and  valuable  collection  upon  the 
subject.  We  have  already  noticed  the  active  part  he 
took  in  Br.  Fessler's  efforts  to  establish  a  reform;  he 
afterwards  -became  intimately  connected  with  Krause, 
with  whose  views  he  more  nearly  agreed  than  with 
those  of  any  previous  inquirer.  Having,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  lodge,  circulated  the  intelligence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Krause's  documents,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  Dec.  17,  1819,  commanded  to  absent 
himself  from  the  lodge  for  an  indefinite  period,  where- 
upon he  quitted  the  fraternity.  Besides  the  Encyclopaedia, 
we  have  of  his,  "Mitiheilungen  an  deifJc&nde  Freimauret^' 
(Dresden,  1818),  which  contains  a  translation  of  the 
historical  treatise  by  Stephen  Jones,  with  a  general 
and  comprehensive  statement  and  extracts  from  "the- 
masonic  system"  of  Br.  Krause. 

We  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  one  other  modern; 
production  viz:  "Die  Tapis  in  ihrer  histor.-padagog.,  wis- 
sensckaftlichen  wnd  moralischen  Bedeutung,  or  History 
of  the  primitive  religion,  as  the  basis  of  Freemasonry, 
by  M.  S.  Polak"  (Amsterdam  1855).  This  work  is  an 
intelligent  and  learned  attempt,  but  scarcely  tesiiable,  to 
place  the  symbolic  system  of  Freemasonry  upon  a  scien- 
tific and  historical  basis.  The  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  tracing-board  contains  the  whole  philosophic, 
moral,  and  educational  system  of  Freemasonry;  that  it 
is  a  picture  of  the  temple  of  nature,  and  that  Free- 
mBsonry,  (which  however  the  author  has  not  portrayed 
in  all  its  purity)  was  nothing  else,  than  ancient  Sabaism 
or  star- worship,  the  religion  taught  by  Nature.  Much 
in  the  same  spirit,  because  falling  back  upon  the  myste- 
ries of  the  ancients,    and  inclining   to   a  barren  inter- 
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pretation  of  symbols,  is  the  Pocket  Book  "Alpina"  by 
Br.  Jos,  Scbauberg  Dr.  in  Zuricji  (1859  ap^  1860)  and 
especially  the  same  authpr's,  "Vergleichendes  Hcifn^imeh 
der  Symbolik  der  Freimaurerei"  etc.,  i.  e.  "A  parallel 
tetween  the  symbols  in  Freemasonry  with  par^iftuliar 
reference  to  the  Mythologies  and  Mysteries  of  the 
.^ncients"  (3  Vol.  1861—1863),  a  wofk  which  evidences 
enormous  industry  and  deep  reading.  The  third  volume 
contains  a  history  of  the  Architectural  schools  and 
building  societies  in  ancipnt  and  nied;eval  times  {„Cre- 
ficjiichte  der  BauhUtte"). 

Of  other  countries  we  will  meptiftn  the  writings  of 
Br.  Dr.  Oliver  in  England:  1)  "Institutes  of  Masonic 
Jurisprudence,  being  an  exemplification  of  ^he  English 
Book  of  Constitutions"  (London,  1S59);  —  2)  'The 
Historical  Landma,rks,  and  other  evidences  of  Free- 
masonry explained"  (2  vols.) ;  —  3)  "The  Gplden  E,e,i»^i|is 
of  the  early  Masonic  writers,  edited  by  Dr.  Oliver" 
(5  vols.),  a  valuable  and  interesting  cpUeQtion  of  lectures 
■of  notorious  masonic  writers  like  Anderson,  Martin 
Clare,  Calcott  etc.;  —  4)  "The  Star  in  tiie  East  show- 
ing the  analogy"  etc.;  —  5)  "A  Dictionary  of  Symbo- 
lical Masonry,  including  the  Eoyal  Arch  Degree"  (thjs 
latter  relying  chiefly  on  Watson's  translation  of  Gadicke's 
German  Lexipon);  —  6)  "The  bppk  pf  tlie  lodge", 
5rd  edit. ;  —  7)  "The  Freemason's  Treasury"  etc. 

Of  American  inasomc  works  we  only  mention 
&  book  which  abounds  in  inaccuracies,  and  is  full  of 
glaring  faults  viz :  the  "Lexicon  of  Freemasonry"  by  Dr 
A.  Mackey,  Gr.  Seer,  of  the  Gr-  Lodge  of  S.  Carolina, 
and  of  French,  Br.  J.  M.  Ragon,  "Colleciwn)des  16  Bitu^s 
fnasonm'ques"  with  historical  remarks. 
ThoiBaaoniciiis-     Compared  with  former  periods,  the  present 

toncal  investiga-  .  it  '.i  ii  j 

iion.        IS  one  m  which  rapid  progress  ha,s  been  ms^oe, 
a.  firmer  and  more  certain  stand-point  has  been  attained, 
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and  much  that  is  laudable  has  been  achieved,  especially 
by  Br.  G.  Kloss,  the   worthy  "Teacher  of  the  German 
Masons",  who  by  his  writings   has  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  different  orders  in  Freemasonry  and  to  the  Fable 
:9f  its  being  the  transmission  of  a  very  ancient  Mystery. 
Qf  the  brethren  who  have  preceded  this  profound  and 
Qongcientions  investigator,  there  is  Br.  Friedr.  Heldmann 
Dr.,  Professor  of  political  science  in  Bern.  He  was  born 
Nov.  24,   1776,   at  Margetshochheim  in  Franconia,   and 
in  1809  initiated  into  Freemasonry  in  Freiburg  in  Breis- 
gau;  in  1811  he  assisted  in  establishin,g  the  lodge  "Zur 
^rv4er6reue"  in   Aarau,    where  he  was  professor  in  the 
school  of  the  Canton.     When  in   1816  he  advertised  a 
manual  of  Freemasonry,  the  superiors,  in  genuine  hierar- 
chical fashion,  vied  with  each  other  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  light,  and  tried  to  hinder  the  spread   of  the  work; 
the  Helvetian  Directory   demanded  to  have   the  manu- 
script that  it  might  undergo  their  censorship,  which  the 
lodge  in  Aarau,  unwilling  to  submit  the  freedom  of  the 
iMasons   to  a  restraint  which   even   those   not  belonging 
to  the  lodges  had  not  to   endure,  positively  refused  to 
do;   but  as  Br.  Heldmann  had  no  wish  to  involve  the 
Brethren  in  any  further  troubles,  he  withdrew  from  the 
lodge.     He  found  that  the  material  he  had  collected  for 
his  manual,  was  too  copious,  when  written  down,  so  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  publishing  it,   and  instead  of  it  we 
have:    "The   three  most   ancient  historical  memorials  of 
the  German  Freemason-Fraternity  &c.  (Aarau,  1819)  and 
also   the  Masonic  Pocket  Book,   "AcaztenUuthen  aus  der 
Schwei^'.    In  the  first  mentioned  work,  which  is  drawn 
up  chiefly  from  Br.  Krause's  researches,  the  Strassburg 
stonemason's  constitution  was  first  printed. 

A  new  epoch  in  masonic  history  began  about  1840, 
when  Br.  George  B.  Kloss,  M.  D.  who  was  a  perfect  pro- 
ficient in  this  department,  appeared  with  his  works.   He 
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had  one  of  the  best  supplied  and  most  valuable  of  masonic 
libraries,  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
order,  critical  sagacity,  a  love  of  truth,  and  most  unweary- 
ing industry;  he  produced  works,  all  of  which  had  a  firm 
and  sohd  foundation,  and  all  proving  that  the  require- 
ments of  science  were  abundantly  satisfied.  The  learned 
author  wished  to  offer  to  his  brethren  the  best  treasures 
of  his  collection,  and  in  a  well  ordered  combination, 
furnish  material  for  a  future  authentic  history  of  Free- 
masonry, therefore  his  books  are  not  fluently  written,, 
and  without  any  interesting  or  particular  arrangement,, 
so  that  they  are  not  a  subject  for  light  reading  and 
agreeable  entertainment,  but  the  basis  of  grave  and 
earnest  study. 

"During  a  masonic  career  which  numbered  49 
years  of  his  life",  remarks  Br.  Meisinger,  in  a  eu- 
logistic speech  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  "and. 
never  diminished  either  in  enthusiasm  or  energy,  Br. 
Kloss  repeatedly  assumed  the  office  of  Chairman,  in  the 
lodge  "Zur  Einigkeii"  at  Frankfort  o.  M.,  which  he  only 
resigned  when  death  summoned  him,  Feb,  10,  1854.  His 
lectures  chiefly  historical  were  most  attractive  and 
enlivening;  his  deep  reading,  sagacious  reasoning,  and 
practical  good  sense  preeminently  qualified  him  to  man- 
age the  administration  and  to  give  laws.  The  deceased 
is  worthy  of  great  praise,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
reorganised  the  Eclectic  Grand  lodge,  to  which  he  was 
at  different  times  Grand  Master,  and  deputy  Grand 
Master,  and  this  in  periods  of  peculiar  difficulty.  He 
was  possessed  of  so  rare  amount  of  learning,  and  was 
a  distinguished  linguist  besides;  his  fame  as  a  physician. 
was  deservedly  great;  to  all  these  he  added  a  friendly,, 
tender,  good-natured  disposition  and  much  simplicity 
and  uprightness  of  character.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  66."    Besides  single  lectures   and  treatises,   we  have 
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of  his  1)  Airnals  of  the  lodge  "Zur  Eimgkeif  at  Frank- 
fort 0.  M.  (1842);  —  2)  Freemasonry  in  its  real  mean- 
ing, proved  by  the  ancient  and  genuine  documents 
of  the  Stonemasons,  Masons,  and  Freemasons  (1846); 
—  3)  History  of  Freemasonry  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  from  genuine  documents  (1685 — 1784)  — 
together  with  a  treatise  upon  the  Ancient  Masons  (Leip- 
zig, 1848);  —  4)  History  of  the  Freemasons  in  France 
"from  genuine  documents  (1725 — 1830).  2  Vol.  Darm- 
stadt, 1852. 

The  second  named  work  of  Kloss,  was  supplied 
with  a  creditable,  though  not  completely  reliable  supple- 
ment, in  Friedr.  Alb.  Fallou's  book:  "The  mysteries  of 
the  Freemasons,  or  the  veiled  brotherhood,  constitution 
and  symbols  of  the  German  building  corporations  and 
their  real  origin  in  the  middle  ages  (Leipsic  1848),  a 
work  which  treats  of  the  government  in  the  corporations 
of  the  German  building  societies,  and  of  the  Freemasons' 
fraternity^  the  origin  of  both,  and  their  manners  and 
customs  &c.,  and  this  again  receives  greater  complete- 
ness "from  the  valuable  work  of  Br.  Winzer  upon  "the 
German  Fraternities  of  the  middle  ages,  particulary  that 
of  the  German  stone-masons  and  their  transformation 
into  the  Freemason  fraternity.  (Giessen,  1859.) 

Br.  Wm.  Keller,  senator  in  Giessen,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Br.  Kloss,  has  deserved  well  of  his  masonic 
brethren  for  his  excellent  work,  "History  of  the  Eclectic 
Union,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Universal  History  of 
Freemasonry."  2.  Edition.  (Giessen  1857.  Of  this  in- 
troduction an  especial  copy  has  appeared)  and  also  his 
"history  of  Freemasonry  in  Germany"  (Giessen  1859), 
which  however  is  somewhat  lacking  in  completeness  and 
detail,  especially  of  the  19th.  century.  Br.  Keller  has  been 
also  a  contributor  to  various  masonic  periodicals ;  he  has 
shown  himself  a  bold  champion,  in  all  important  and  inter"' 
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«stiiig  questijons,  and  has  undertaken  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  order.  i 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  two  highly^praisewort)jy 
works  upon  masonic  medals,  viz :  the  "Numotheca  numis- 
■matica  Lafomorum",  by  Br.  Ernst  Zacharias.  (Dresden, 
1840 — 46)  and  "The  coins  of  the  Freemasons'  Fraternity, 
recorded  and  described  by  Dr.  Th.  Merzdorf '  (Olden- 
Imvg  1851);  finally  the  rspecial  histories  of  single  >lo4ges 
.published  within  the  last  ten  years,  some  of  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

During  this  period,  England  has  done  but  little  to 
increase  the  historial  treasures  of  the  society;  the  conti- 
nuation of  Preston's  Illustrations  of  Freemasonry  by 
Br.  Oliver  and  bis  "History  of  Freemaaonyy  from 
the  year  1829 — 1841,  are  the  only  -works  of  the  kind, 
though  we  must  at  the  same  time  mention,  thdt  neither 
of  the  productions  are  .sijipf  orted  hj  official  documents, 
which  support  is  not  wanting  in  "Laurie's  History  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,"  of  which  in  1859  a  secomd 
edition  appeared,  brought  down  to  the  present  period, 
translated  by  Br.  Merzdorf 

In  America,  a  well-meant  but  signally  weak,  and 
imperfect  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  masonjc 
materials  in  "The  history  of  Fxeemasonjy  and  masonic 
Digest,  embracing  an  account  of  the  Order  from  the 
Building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  its  Progress  &c.  to  1858 
&c.  by  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell"  (New- York,  1858).  A  valuable 
monography  is  „The  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Ken- 
tucky &c.  by  Bob.  Morris"  (1859)  and  deserves  hono- 
rable mention. 

A  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Belgium  {Histoire  de 
rOrdre  Magomque  en  Belgique,  par  A.  Cordier  1855)  is 
extant,  but  it  is  by.no  means  satisfactory,  and  does  npt 
<iome  up  to  the  most  moderate  expectations. 

France,  more  than  all  the  lands  just  mentioned,  has 
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furnished  us  the  most  abundantly :  A.  Thory,  Histoire  die 
ff^and  Orient  and  Acta  Latomorum,  though  his  works 
must  be  read  circumspectly,  and  Bazot  remarks  of  them 
th'at  they  displayed  diligence,  and  in  general  were  useful 
compilations,  but  full  of  errors;  further:  Pricis  hi'storique 
mr  la  Franc-Magonnerie,  son  origine,  son  histoire  etc.  par 
C.  Moreau ;  —  Histoire  gSnSrale  de  la  Franc-Magonnerie, 
par  Em.  Rebold,  et  Histoire  des  trois  Grands  Loges  en 
France,  by  the  same  author.  —  Histoire  philosophique' 
dela  Franc-Magonnerie,  ses  principes  etc.  par  Cherpin  and 
KSuffmann.  —  "Jouaust,  histoire  du  Grand  Orienf 
(1865);  but  above  all:  "Clavel,  Histoire  pittbresque  de  la 
I^anc-Miagonnerie."  — 

^'"'  T°Md  -^^^  maconic  press,  throughout  the  wole  pe- 
iimanacta.  riod  of  the  development  of  the  order,  was  a 
most  indispensable  adjunct ,  and  yet  only  of  late  years 
has  it  attained  to  any  importance.  Periodicals,  chroni- 
cles, and  Almanacks  have  arisen  every  where,  describ- 
ing the  interior  and  exterior  life  of  the  order,  with 
thte  opinions  of  sagacious  and  experienced  brethr^a, 
making  the  agitations  and  struggles  in  the  interior  of 
the  lodges  more  generally  known  among  the  brethren, 
inparting  instruction  upon  the  history  of  Freemasonry^ 
animating  and  stirring  up  the  lodges  on  every  side, 
preserving  the  fraternity  itself  from  an  inane  stand- 
ing-still and  going  to  decay,  and  finally  maintaining 
the  scattered  brethren  in  more  animated  and  productive 
commimion  with  the  whole  of  the  brethren. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  her  lodges  and 
of  her  members,  the  masonic  press  in  England  has 
remained  strikingly  in  the  back  ground;  there  formerly 
appeared  the  Freemason's  Quarterly  Review,  established 
by  Br.  Crucefix,  afterwards  The  Freemason's  Quarterly 
Migazine  1850—54.  SAace  1858  thbre  has  appeared 
Th'e  Freem.  Magazine  and  Masonic  Mirror,    at  first  a 
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monthly,  and  since  June  1859,  a  weekly  periodical, 
which  was  the  only  masonic  periodical,  not  even  purely 
dedicated  to  Masonry,  and  exceptionable  in  many 
respects.  Br.  J.  Stevenson  is  doing  what  he  can  to 
raise  its  tone.  Besides  this,  there  is:  The  Scottish 
Freemason's  Magazine  in  Scotland,  and  the  Indian 
Freemason's  Friend  and  Masonic  Record  of  Western 
India  in  India;  and  each  Grand  Lodge  likewise  pub- 
lishes a  Calendar. 

The  masonic  press  of  France  has  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent, but  most  of  the  periodicals,  even  the  superior 
ones,  have  only  existed  a  very  short  time.  We  wiU 
notice  Hermes  by  Br.  Ragon  (1819),  VAieille  Magonmque 
by  Br.  Quantin  (1829)  —  from  1825 — 29  no  masonic^ 
periodical  appeared  —  Ze  Globe  Franc  Magon  by  Br.  M. 
A.  Desanlis  (1838),  the  Revue  Mag.  in  Lyons  and  le  Lien 
des  Peuples  by  Br.  E.  Franchi  in  Marseille  (1842)  the 
Almanack  pittoresque  de  la  Franc-Magonnerie  by  Br.  Clavel 
(1844)  and  his  TOrient.,  revue  unwerselle  (1844),  le  Franc- 
Magon,  revue  mensueUe  by  Br.  Dechevaux-Dumesnil  and 
Jules  Lavoine  1848,  Ulnitialion  by  Br.  Riche-Grardon,  and 
since  1858,  the  excellent  periodical  le  Monde  Magonrtique 
by  Frangois  Favre.  There  is  an  official  Calendar  pub- 
lished as  well,  and  the  BuUetin  du  Grand  Otient  de 
France. 

In  the  Dutch  language  there  appears  in  Utrecht 
(Netherlands)  the  Magonniek  Weehblad,  formerly  edited 
by  Br.  Andriessen,  but  since  his  death  by  Br.  Smit 
Kruisinga. 

In  Germany  we  had  once  the  Altenburg  Periodical 
for  Freemasons,  afterwards  known  under  the  name 
"MaurerhaUe"  by  R.  R.  Fischer,  which  was  followed  by. 
the  same  editor's  Freemasons  Newspaper  {Freimaurer- 
Zeitung),  established  in  1847,  and  at  present  edited  by 
Dr.  Moritz  ZiUe  at  Leipsic.     We  have  already  noticed 
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the  ^J^^geldecker '  im  Osten  von  AUenhurg"  which  was  dis- 
continued, and  reappeared  as  the  ^' Bruderblatter''  ediiiei. 
hy  Br.  Bernh,  Lutzelberger  (1837,  18  Parts).  There  has 
been  .since  1842,  though  with  sundry  intermissions,  a 
quarterly  publication  called  "Latomia",  commenced  by,  Br. 
F.L.  Meissner,  continued  by  Br.  Merzdorf  and  Schletter; 
and  since  1858  by  the  author  of  the  present  history, 
the  weekly  publication  the  "Bauhiitte".  Every  year 
since,  1824  a  JPocket  Book  called  „Astraa"  has  appeared, 
first  given  out  by  Br.  von  Sydow,  then  by  Br.  Bechstein 
and  A.  W.  Miiller  in  Meiningen,  but  now  the  latter  has 
it  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  the  "Calendar  for  Freema- 
sons" by  Br.  Carl  van  Dalen,  since  1861.  The  "Calendar 
for  the  Provincial  Lodge  of  Mecklenburg",  beginning 
with  1821,  which  used  to  appear— under  the  auspices  of 
Br.  C.  C.  Fr.  Wilh.  Freiherrn  von  Nettelbladt,  must  not 
be  passed  over  entirely,  on  account  of  the  many  valuable 
historical  treatises  in  it,  by  the  Editor. 

In  America,  the  masonic  press  had  many  young 
shoots,  of  most  luxuriant  growth;  but  as  there  "Every 
thing  has  more  length,  breadth,  and  heigh th,  than  depth", 
it  was  accorded  to  but  few  to  strike  deep  into  the  soil, 
and  take  root.  Many  periodicals  arose  and  vanished  like 
ephemeitil  flies.  The  civil  war  there  has  of  late  caused 
many  periodicals  to  be  discontinued,  so  that  for  the 
moment,  we  hardly  know,  which  may  or  may  not  exist. 
The  "Triangle"  published  in  the  German  language  by 
Br.  Ed.  Eohr,  has  happily  weathered  the  political  storm ; 
the  above-named  brother  is  likewise  the  editor  of  the 
"German-American  Chronicles"  {Deutsch-amerikan.  Jahr- 
bucher),  of  which  we  have  already  3  volumes.  Among 
he  p3rioii  cals  discontinued,  Br.  Eohr  regrets  the  most 
"Mirror  and  Keystone"  published  by  Br.  Hynemann  in 
Philadelphia;  also  the  one  by  Br.  Simons  in  New-York, 
the  "Masonic  Eclectic",  deserved  to   live    longer,   for  it 
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had  much  that  was  good  in  it.  A  long  list  of  discon- 
tinued American  periodica.ls  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  "Triangle"  1860,  No.  24,  (see  also  "Bauhutte"  IV.  vol.,. 
Page  109).  The  "Voice  of  Masonry",  an  inconsiderable 
paper  edited  by  Br.  Eob.  Morris  in  Louisville  (Kentucky) 
has  ceased  to  appear,  so  that  at  present  only  a  fetir 
masonic  periodicals  exist,  like  the  Freemasons  Monthly 
Magazine,  edited  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  Boston,  Mass.  &c^ 


Review  of  the  Grand  Lodges. 


1)  Great-Britain. 

The  United  Gr.  L.  of  England,  founded  1717,  numbers  nearly      1000  Lodges 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland        „       1730        „  .     ■     300     „ 

;'       ,,  „       „  Scotland      „       1736        „  •     300    „ 

3)  Vrance. 
The  Grand  Orient,  founded  1772,  numbers              ....     230    „ 
„    Supr.  Conseil        ,,1804         „  &"    " 

3)    dermany. 

The  Great  National  Motherlodge  of  the  3  Globes  at  Berlin 

founded  1744,  numbers  10a     „ 

The  Gr.  Lodge  of  Germany  at  Berlin      „        1770         „  68  „ 

Koyal  Tork  zur  Freundschaft  at  Berlm 

"      "         "  founded  1798,  numbers  29  „ 

^,      „         „       of  Hamburg      .     •  „        ISH  "  J  „ 

of  Hanover       .     .  „        1828  „  f  „ 

"         "  "  "  1Q11  17        „ 

„      „         ..  ofSaxonia  .  „         ISU  "  J 

„  zur  Sonne  at  Bayreuth     „        1811 

'       '  of  the  Eclect.  Union  at  Frankfurt  o.  M. 
"      "         "  founded  1823,  numbers     10    „ 

zuT  Eintracht  at  Darmstadt 
"      "  founded  1846         „  «     " 

„    Supr.  Conseil  at  Luxemburg       .               '   „     '  " 

Isolated  (independent)  Lodges  at  Leipzig  (2),    Gera,  ^ 

Altenburg,  and  Hildburghausen "                   " 

.4«/gehendeMorge«r5<heatFrankf.(Gr.L.  of  England)  „            ^     ,- 

At  Aitona  (Gr.  L.  of  Denmark)     .  •  "^^ 

Findel,  History  of  rreemasonry. 
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4)  Switzerland. 
The  Orand  Lodge  Alpina,  founded  18M,  numbers 

5)  Italy. 

The  Grande  Oriente  at  Turin,  numbers 
„     Oran  Consiglio  at  Milano         „         .... 


6)    Portugal. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Portugal,  (?) 
„     FroT.  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  numbers 


7)  Belgium. 
The  Grand  Orient  de  Belgique  (not  acknowledged). 
„     Supr.  Conseil  de  Belgique  at  Brussels,  numbers 

8)   The  Netherlands. 

The  Groot  Osten  at  the  Haag,  founded  1756,  numbers 


10)  Sweden  and  Norwegen. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden,  founded  1780,  numbers  . 

11)  Turke;. 

The  FroT.  Grand  Lodge  of  England  at  Constantinopel. 

12)   United  States  of  .imerica. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Alabama,         founded  1821,  numbers 


28  Lodges^ 


60  Lodges.- 
20       „ 


4  Lodges, 

13  Lodges.- 
50  Lodges. 


9)  Denmark. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen, 

founded  1792,  numbers        6  Lodges. 


12  Lodges.. 


Arkansas    . 

>} 

1838 

California   . 

)j 

1850 

Canada 

5» 

1855 

Connecticut 

;j 

1789 

Columbia  (Dist.) 

J) 

1811 

Delaware 

SJ 

1806 

Florida 

j» 

1830 

Georgia 

)> 

1786 

Illinois 

M 

1823 

Indiana 

3i 

1818 

235  Lodges-. 

128 

1} 

134 

)J 

118 

J» 

57 

H 

11 

>7 

12 

it 

40 

if 

226 

n 

290 

» 

250 

>3 
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The  Grand  Lodge 

of  Iowa,               founded  1844, 

numbers 

188  Lodges 

j»* 

)» 

'.'      ' 

„    Kansas 

-n 

1856 

)» 

23 

IJ 

)i 

« 

JJ 

„   Kentucky 

J» 

1800 

JJ 

311, 

J? 

)»  ■ 

IJ 

J) 

„   Louisiana 

)» 

1812 

»» 

112 

ji 

» 

)> 

JJ 

„   Maine 

JJ 

1829 

fS 

93 

JJ 

" 

)> 

JJ 

„  Maryland 

JJ 

1783 

» 

37 

!>  ' 

t> 

3> 

JJ 

„   Massachusetts 

JJ 

1777 

}J 

99 

JJ 

)) 

1» 

JJ 

„    Michigan 

JJ 

1826 

»> 

104 

» 

')j 

»J 

JJ 

„   Minnesota 

)' 

1853 

1) 

35 

IT 

]) 

II 

JJ 

„   Mississippi 

JJ 

1818 

3) 

239 

JJ 

jt 

JJ 

'9 

„   Missouri 

JJ 

1821 

fj 

189 

JJ 

?5 

»J 

„   Nebraska 

JJ 

1857 

J) 

6 

JJ 

11 

JJ 

„   l^ew-Bruiiswick 

J» 

1856 

J» 

22 

JJ 

fj 

IJ 

IJ 

„    New-Hampshire 

„ 

1789 

»> 

39 

JJ 

}t 

J) 

JJ 

,,   New-Jersey 

JJ 

1786 

>: 

52 

JJ 

M 

S» 

JJ 

„   New-Tork 

JJ 

1787 

)» 

413 

JJ 

n 

)J 

JJ 

„   North-Carolina 

JJ 

1787 

tr 

127 

JJ 

n 

^» 

JJ 

„    Ohio 

)J 

1809 

It 

298 

" 

n 

*} 

JJ 

„    Oregon 

JJ 

1851 

11 

26 

JJ 

it 

JJ 

11 

„   Pennsylv,ania 

„ 

1786 

)» 

159 

JJ 

5> 
»1 

JJ 

„   Hhode  Island 
„   South- Carolina 
„    Tennessee 

tf 

JJ 

1791 

1787 

:  1813 

J) 

J) 
J) 

•  16 

70 

213 

J> 

J9 

JJ 

„   Texas 
„   Vermont 

•'  1838 
1794 

V 

210 
44 

JJ 

3J 

3' 

JJ 
9J 

JJ 

„    Virginia 

JJ 

1778 

JJ 

162 

5» 

19 

3J 

JJ 

„   Wisconsin 

JJ 

1843 

JJ 

106 

JJ 

M 

5J 

)» 

„   Washington 

JJ 

1858 

" 

7 
? 

JI 

JJ 

» 

)J 

5» 

„   Huron   .     .     > 

' 

1 

W 

1> 

J5 

„   Westvirginia,. 

•      •      • 

JJ 

13)  South  America. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Brasilia,  numbers    .  ... 

the  Bepublic  "Venezuela,   numbers 
Uruguay  „ 

,9  II  JJ  JJ  JJ  B        J 

„         „  „       of  Mexico,  numbers  •     ■ 

JJ        ,.  JJ        J.    P^'o  "  ■     •     ■ 

J,        JJ  JJ        J,    Chili  „  ■     "     ■     \ 

^^       „   the  Argentine  Bepublic,  numbers 
Haiti  at  Port  au  Prince,  numbers 


65  Lodges 

15 

J» 

17 

» 

10 

»J 

7 

JJ 

5 

JJ 

12 

)> 

18 

JJ 
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14)   Asia. 

India  (Pror.  Orand  Lodges  of  England,  Scotland  and  the  Ketherlands) 
China  (Pror.  Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  Scotland). 

.  15)  Africa. 

Lodges  under  French  and  English  Grand  Lodges'  Jnrisdiction. 


There  are  all  over  the  world  more  than   70  Grand  Lodges   with   nearly 
7300  subordinate  Lodges,  numbering  about  300 — 400,000  members. 


Conclusion. 


The  fraternity  of  Freemasons  has  been  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  promoting  the  work  of  civilisation, 
allhough  the  pages  of  history  supply  but  scanty  records 
of  its  useftdness,  and  those  only  single  pictures,  not  a 
connected  whole.  Freemasonry  has  no  reality,  but  to 
its  followers.  The  strength  of  the  confederacy  does  not 
lie  in  what  it  is  in  itself  as  a  whole,  but  what  it  effects 
in  its  members  themselves  and  through  their  means. 
But  this  is  more  or  less  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  of 
the  inquirer,  as  also  from  the  world  in  general;  for  as 
Lessing  says,  the  actual  deeds  of  a  Freemason  are  his 
secretfi. 

Even  in  the  most  troubled  period  of  her  history, 
when  deceit,  error,  and  degeneracy,  were  her  most 
marked  features,  Freemasonry  has  never  ceased  to  be 
an  incentive  to  noble  thoughts  amd  actions,  a  sanctuary 
where  truth,  freedom,  and  peace  have  found  shelter  and 
protection;  and  the  more  she  returned  to  her  original 
simplicity,  purity,  and  worth,  the  more  did  she  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  increase  in  comprehensiveness, 
^mental    depth,    and    dignity.     But    she   has    never  yet 
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accomplished  in  the  past,  that  which  she  is  capable  of 
performing,  and  ought  to  carry  out,  partly  because  at- 
all  times,  and  wheresoever  she  has  struck  root, 
she  has  had  to  struggle  for  existence,  partly  because 
-she  has  in  many  respects  deviated  from  her  ideal,  and 
permitted  that  union  and  concord  which  was  her  boast 
and  aim,  to  be  broken  up  into  a  thousand  disjointed 
parts. 

If  her  object  is  to  show  to  the  world  the  path 
to  perfection,  then  must  she  of  necessity  strive  to  her 
utmost,  first  to  realise  what  this  perfection  is.  With 
this  intent  she  must  execute  those  reforms  which  the 
most  judicious,  well  meaning,  and  solid  amongst  the 
Brethren  have  since  the  commencement  of  this  century 
longed  to  see  carried  out.  For  the  idea  is  indissolubly 
grafted  into  Freemasonry,  that  the  fraternity  should 
form  one  grand  whole,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be 
established  by  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power  by  any, 
but  by  a  voluntary  agreement  and  intimate  connection 
between  the  majority  of  Masons,  Lodges,  and  Grand 
Lodges. 

A  modern  masonic  author  *)  rightly  says :  "It 
would  be  a  very  limited  and  therefore  undignified 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  institution  of  Freemasonry, 
if  we  now,  or  at  any  time,  looked  upon  it  as  complete 
and  perfected,  and  with  indonsiderate  resignation,  sacri- 
ficed ourselves  to  the  authoritative  dogmas  of  one 
system  or  of  one  single  era  of  cultivation,  renouncing 
that  constant  development,  which  is  the  sublime  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system,  the  germ  infused  into 
her  at  her  very  existence.    But  ,on  the  other  hand  the 


1)  Obseryations  of  a  Freemaaon  upon  the  statutes  etc.  (By  Br.  Krieg.);.v 
Leipzig,  1841.     Page  1. 
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lasty  relinquishment  of  all  tradition,  the  wandering  up 
^nd  down  in  the  wide  regions  of  morality  and  cosmo- 
politanism, the  wantonly  passing  over  of  the  positive 
-and  substantial  ground-work  of  the  ancient  fraternity, 
is  no  less  to  be  deprecated.  Both  extremes  can  only 
aafisfactorily  be  accommodated  along  the  beaten  track 
of  personal  experiment." 

The  basis  of  all  substantial  reform  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  constitutions  to  these  three  requisites,  liberty, 
-equahty,  and  Fraternity,  having  regard,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  honor  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  order,  and  to  the  body  generally ;  for 
not  in  the  ritual,  but  in  the  constitution,  is  the  only 
true  and  certain  perception  of  the  aim  of  the  society 
to  be  sought.  Each  masonic  legislative  body  must 
recognize  the  universality  of  Freemasomy,  keeping  in 
view  the  totality  of  the  confederacy  and  the  animation 
and  vitality  in  its  organisation,  nor  losing  sight  either 
•of  the  special  feature  of  the  single  lodges,  i.  e.  their 
independence  and  self-government.  The  Grand  Lodges 
4ire  merely  the  executive  and  administrative  commu- 
nities, and  must  utter  the  genuine  unadulterated  senti- 
ments of  the  lodges  they  represent. 

Like  every  other  sacred  truth.  Freemasonry  cannot 
do  without  an  outward  form,  i.  e.  without  symbols  and 
ceremonies,  or  a  Rite;  but  this  must  be  under  the 
banner  of  its  primitive  form,  and  on  the  basis  of  its 
simplest  and  most  ancient  ritual,  re-modelled  and  per- 
fected to  suit  the  age. 

But  more  than  all  things  else,  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  lodges,  to  make 
the  meetings  more  significant  and  attractive,  to  grasp  a 
more  comprel\ensive  view  of  Freemasonry,  with  its 
individuality  stamped  on  all  its  regulations,  as  well  as 


to  quickefi  the  ftfrce  and  po-W&c  of  masonic  law6  —  in 
a  WftM,  tha;t  tMfei  rfeal  may  more  closely  resemble  the ' 
ideal;  that  fVe^asoniy  may  be  regarded  as  an  infltten- 
tial  and  ■w'eiglity  matter,  ih  order  that  all  single  lodges 
maiy  be  transformed  into -genuine  sanctuaries  of  libei^^. 
peace,  Hght,  love,  and  lifef. 


Appendix. 


A. 

Examination  of  a  fiernvan  "Steinmetz". 

Stranger.   With  your  favor,  I  desire  to  gain  admittance. 

Warden.   You  have  my  permission.    From  whence  come  you? 

S.   I  come  from.    N.  N. 

W.   What  do  you  bring  with  you? 

S.  A  courteous  greeting  from  the  worthy  and  worshipful  Craft 
cf  Masons  there  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  worthy  and  worship- 
ful Craft  of  Masons  here,  and  to  all  connected  with  it,  according  to 
the  usage  and  custom  of  the  Craft. 

W.   Approach.    What  is  your  request? 

S.  I  desire  to  have  my  honest  name  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
the  Craft,  as  other  honest  fellows  have  done  before  me,  and  will  also 
pay  my  groschen,  that  the  worshipful  Craft  may  be  strengthened  and 
Mt  weakened.  With  your  favor  and  permission,  God  bless  this  plan, 
and  all  who  stand  here  around  us. 

W.    Stranger,  are  you  a  letter-mason  or  a  salute-mason  ? 

S.   I  am  a  salute-mason  (CfrilsserJ. 

W.   How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  such? 

S.   By  my  salute  and  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

W.   Who  has  sent  thee  abroad  ? 

S.  My  worshipful  master,  my  worshipful  sureties,  and  the  whole 
worshipful  craft  of  Masons  at  N. 

W.   For  what  purpose? 

S.    For  honorable  promotion,  instruction,  and  honesty. 

W.   What  is  instruction  and  honesty? 

S.   The  usages  and  customs  of  the  Craft. 

W.  When  do  they  commence? 
.     S.   As  soon  as  I  have  honestly  and  faithfully  finished  my  appren- 
ticeship. 

W.  When  do  they  end? 

S.  When  death  breaks  my  heart. 

W,  How  do  we  recognize  a  Mason? 
S.  By  his  honesty. 
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W.  Where  was   the  Worshipful  Craft  of  Masons  in  Gennany^ 
first  instituted? 

S.  At  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg. 

W.  Under  what  monarch? 

S.  Under  the  Emperor  Charles  11.  in  the  year  876. 

W.  How  long  did  that  emperor  reign? 

S.  Three  years. 

W.  What  was  the  name  of  the  first  Mason? 

S.   Anton  Hieronymus,   and  the  working-tool  was  invented 
by  Walkan. 

(Perhaps  corruptions  of  Adon-hiram  and  Tubal-Cain.) 

W.  How  many  words  has  a  Mason? 

S.  Seven. 

W.  What  are  they? 

S.  God  bless  all  honesty— God  bless  all  honorable  wisdom— God; 
bless  the  Worshipful   Craft— God  bless  the  Worshipful  Master—; 
God   bless    the    Worshipful    Warden— God   bless   the   Worshipful 
Society— God  bless  all  honorable  promotion  here,  and  all  places  on 
sea  or  land. 

W.  Whit  as  secrecy  in  itself? 

iS.   Earth,  fire,  air,  and  snow,  through  which  to  honest  promotiom 
I  go. 

W.  What  dost  thou  carry  under  thy  hat? 
■    S.   A  laudable   Wisdom. 

W-  What  dost  thou  carry  under  thy  tongue? 

S.  A  praiseworthy  Truth. 
■  ['.:    W.  Why  dost  thou  wear  an  apron? 
'  S.  To  honor  the  Craft  and  for  my  profit. 

W.  What  is  the  Strength  of  our  Craft?' 

S.  That  which  fire  and  water  can  not  destroy. 

W.  What  is  the  best  part  of  a  wall? 

S.  Union. 


B. 

The   Gonstilutions   of  the  <ilerinaii  Masons  of  Strasburg  (1459)> 

(Extract.) 

In^the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  our  gracious  Mother  Mary,  and  also  of  her  blessed 
servants,  the  holy  four  crowned  martyrs  of  everlasting  memory: 
considering  that  true  friendship,  unanimity,  and  obedience  are  the 
foundation  of  all  good;  therefore,  and  for  the  general  advantagft 
and  free  wiU  of  aU  princes,  nobles,  lords,  citieys,  chaters,  and  coil- 
vents,  who  may  desire  at  this  time  or  in  future  to  build  churcheSr 
choirs ,  or  other  great  works  of  stone ,  and  edifices ;  that  they  may 
be  the  better  provided  and  supplied,  and  also  for  the  benefit  antt 
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requirements  of  the  masters  and  feUows  of  the  whole  craft  of  ma- 
wnry,  and  masons  m  Germany,  and  more  especiaUy  to  avoid  in 
future,  between  those  of  the  craft,  dissensions,  differences,  costs 
and  damages,  by  which  irregular  acts  many  masters  have  suffered 
grievously,  contrary  to  the  good  customs  and  ancient  usages  main- 
tamed  and  practiced  in  good  faith  by  the  seniors  and  patrons  of 
the  craft  m  ancient  times.  But  that  we  may  conlinue  to  abide 
therein  m  a  true  and  peaceful  way,  have  we,  masters  and  fellows 
all,  of  the  said  craft,  congregated  in  chapters  at  Spires,  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  at  Regensburg,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
-and  of  aU  other  masters  and  fellows  of  our  whole  common  craft 
ssabove-mentioned,  renewed  and  revised  these  ancient  usages,  and 
kindly  and  affably  agreed  upon  these  statutes  and  fraternity;  and 
having  by  common  consent  drawn  up  the  same,  have  also  vowed 
and  promised,  for  ourselves  and  all  onr  successors,  to  keep  them 
faithfully,  as  hereafter  stands  writ: 

a.  Firstly:  If  any  of  the  articles  in  these  statutes  should  prove 
to  be  too  strict  and  severe,  or  others  too  light  and  mild,  then  may 
those  who  are  of  the  fraternity,  by  a  majority,  modify,  decrease, 
or  increase  such  articles,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
or  country,  or  circumstance.  The  resolutions  of  those  who  shall 
thenceforth  be  observed,  in  accordance  with  the  oath  taken  by 
^'every  one. 

^  b.  Item:  Whoever  of  his  ovm  free  will  desires  to  enter  into  this 
fraternity,  according  to  the  regulations  as  hereafter  stands  writ  in 
this  book,  shall  promise  to  keep  aU  the  points  and  articles,  for  then 
only  can  he  be  of  our  craft. — Masters  as  well  as  fellows  must  con- 
duct themselves  honorably,  and  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
or  they  may  be  punished,  according  to  these  statutes,  on  the  occasion 
of  every  such  transgression.  .  ' 

c.  Item:  Whatever  regular  works  and  buildings  are'  now  in 
progress  of  erection  by  journey  work,  such  buildings  and  works 
shaU  be  continued  by  journey  work,  and  in  no  whise  by  task  work; 
so  that  nothing  be  cut  short  of  the  work ,  to  the  damage  of  the 
contract,  as  far  as  possible. 

d.  Item:  If  any  craftsman  who  has  had  a  regular  work  should 
die,  then  any  craftsman  or  master,  skilled  in  masonry,  and  suffi- 
cient and  able  for  the  work,  may  aspire  to  complete  said  work,  so 
that  the  lords  owning  or  superintending  such  building  may  again 
be  supplied  with  the  requirements  of  masonry.  So  also  may  any 
feHow  who  understands  such  masonry. 

e.  Item :  Any  master  may,  in  addition  to  his  own  work,  under- 
take a  work  abroad,  or  a  master  who  has  no  such  work  may  like 
wise  undertake  it,  in  which  case  he  may  give  such  work  or  build- 
ing in  good  faith,  in  journey  work,  and  continue  it  as  best  he  can 
or  may,  so  that  the  work  and  progress  be  not  interrupted,  according 
to  the  regulations  and  customs  of  masonry.  If  a  master  fails  to 
satisfy  those  persons  who  committed  the  work  to  him,  and  reliable 
information  be  given  thereof,  then  shall  the  said  master  be  called 
to  account  by  the  craft,  corrected,  and  punished,  after  having  been 
sentenced;  but  if  the  lords  are  not  -willing  so  to  do,  then  may  he 
do  it  as  they  choose,  be  it  by  task  or  journey  work. 
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f.  Item:  If  any  master,  'frho  has  had  such  a  work  or  building 
die,  and  another  master  comes  and  finds  such  stone-work,  be  the 
stone-work  set  or  not,  then  shall  such  master  not  pull  down  the 
set  stones,  nor  in  any  wise  cast  away  the  hewn  and  unset  stones, 
without  previous  counsel  and  agreement  with  other  craftsmen,  so 
that  the  owners  and  other  honorable  persons ,  who  caused  such 
edifice  to  be  builded,  be  not  put  to  unjust  expense,  and  that  also 
the  master  who  left  such  work  be  not  defamed.  But  if  the  owners 
choose  to  haye  such  work  removed,  then  he  may  have  it  done,  pro- 
vided he  seeks  no  undue  advantage  thereby. 

i.  Item:  Two  masters  shall  not  share  in  the  same  work  or  build- 
ding,  unless  it  be  a  small  one,  which  can  be  finished  in  the  course" 
of  a  year.  Such  a  work  he  may  have  in  common  with  him  that  is 
a  brother. 

h.  Item :  If  any  master  accepts  a  work  in  contract  and  makes  a 
design  for  the. same,  how  it  shall  be  builded,  then  he  shall  not  cut 
anything  short  of  the  design,  but  shall  execute  it  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  has  shown  to  the  lords ,  cities ,  or  people,  so  that 
nothing  be  altered. 

I.  Any  master  or  fellow  who  shall  take  away  from  another  mas- 
ter of  th^  fraternity  of  craftsmen  a  work  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
or  who  shall  endeavor  to  dispossess  him  of  such  work,  clandestinely 
or  openly,  vrithout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  master  who 
has  Such  work,  be  the  same  small  or  great,  he  shall  be  called  to 
account.  No  master  or  fellow  shall  keep  fellowship  with  him;  nor 
shall  any  fellow  of  the  fraternity  work  for  him,  so  long  as  he  is 
engaged  in  the  work  which  he  has  thus  dishonestly  acquired,  nor 
untU  he  has  asked  pardon,  and  given  satisfaction  to  him  whom  he 
has  driven  from  his  work,  and  shall  also  have  been  punished  in  the 
fraternity  by  the  masters,  as  is  ordained  by  these  statutes. 

n.  No  workman,  nor  master,  nor  Parlirer,  nor  feUow-craft,  shall 
instruct  any  one,  whosoever,  who  is  not  of  our  craft,  in  any  part  if 
he  has  not  in  his  day  practiced  masonry. 

o.  No  craftsman  nor  master  shall  take  money  from  a  fellow  for 
teaching  or  instructing  him  in  anything  belonging  to  masonry,  nor 
shall  any  Parlirer  or  feUow-craft  instruct  any  one  for  money's  sake; 
but  if  one  wishes  to  instruct  the  other,  they  may  do  so  mutually 
or  for  fraternal  afi'ection. 

J).  Item:  A  master  who  has  a  work  or  a  building  for  himself 
may  have  three  apprentices,  and  may  also  set  to  work  fellows  of 
the  same  Lodge ;  that  is ,  if  his  lords  so  permit ;  but  if  he  have 
more  buildings  than  one,  then  shall  he  have  no  more  than  two 
apprentices  on  the  afore-mentioned  building ,  so  that  he  shall  not 
have  more  than  five  apprentices  on  all  his  buildings. 

Item:  No  craftsman  or  master  shall  be  received  in  the  fraternity 
who_  goes  not  early  to  the  holy  communion,  or  who  keeps, not 
Christian  discipline,  or  who  squanders  his  substance  at  play.;  but 
should  any  one  be  inadvertently  accepted  into  the  fraternity  who 
does  these  things  as  aforesaid,  then  shall  no  master  nor  .fellow 
keep  fellowship  with  him  until  he  desists  therefrom,  and  has  been 
punished  therefor  by  those  of  the  fraternity. 
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No  craftsman  nor  master  shaU  live  in  adultery  while  ensaeed 
in  masonry;  but  if  such  a  one  will  not  desist  therefrom,  then  shaU 
no  travellmg  fellow  nor  mason  work  in  company  with  him,  nor  keen 
fellowship  with  him.  ^ 

q.  Item:  If  a  fellow-craft  takes  work  with  a  msister,  who  is  not 
accepted  mto  the  fraternity  of  craftsmen,  then  shall  the  said  fellow 
not  be  punishable  therefor  etc. 

But  if  a  fellow  would  take  unto  himself  a  lawful  wife,  and  not 
being  employed  in  a  Lodge,  would  establish  himself  in  a  city,  and 
be  obliged  to  serve  with  a  craft,  he  shall  on  every  ember- week  pay 
four  pennies,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  weekly  penny,  because 
he  be  not  employed  in  the  Lodge. 

r.  If  a  master  have  a  complaint  against  another  master,  for 
having  violated  the  regulations  of  the  craft,  or  a  master  against  a 
fellow,  or  a  fellow  against  another  fellow,  any  master  or  fellow 
who  is  concerned  therein  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  master 
who  presides  over  the  fraternity,  and  the  master  who  is  thereof 
informed  shall  hear  both  parties,  and  set  a  day  when  he  wiU  try 
the  cause;  and  meanwhile,  before  the  fixed  or  appointed  day,  no 
fellow  shall  avoid  the  master,  nor  master  drive  away  the  fellow, 
but  render  services  mutually  until  the  hour  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  heard  ^nd  settled.  This  shall  all  be  done  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  craftsmen,  which  shall  be  observed  accordingly. 
Moreover,  the  case  shaU  be  tried  on  the  spot  where  it  arose,  before 
the  nearest  master  who  keeps  the  Book  of  Statutes,  and  in  whose 
district  it  occurred. 

s.  Item:  Every  Parlirer  shall  hoflor  his  master,  be  true  and 
faithful  to  him,  according  to  the  rule  of  masonry,  and  obey  him 
with  undivided  fidelity,  as  is  meet  and  of  ancient  usage.  So  also 
shall  a  fellow. 

And  when  a  travelling  fellow-craft  desires  to  travel  farther,  he 
shall  part  from  his  master  and  from  the  Lodge  ia  such  wise  as  to 
be  indebted  to  no  one,  and  that  no  man  have  any  grievance  against 
him,  as  is  meet  and  proper. 

t.  A  travelling  fellow,  in  whatever  Lodge  he  may  be  employed, 
shall  be  obedient  to  his  master,  and  to  the  Parlirer,  according  to 
th^  rule  and  ancient  usage  of  inasonry,  und  shall  also  keep  all  the 
regulations  and  privileges  whicJi  are  of  ancient  usage  in  the  said 
Lodge,  and  shall  not  revile  his  master's  work,  either  secretly  or 
ope^y,  in  any  wise.  But  if  the  master  infringe  upon  these  regu- 
lations, and  act  contrary  to  them,  then  may  any  one  give  notice 
thereof. 

u.  Every  craftsman  employing  workmen  in  the  Lodge,  to  whom 
is  confided  these  statutes,  and  who  is  duly  invested  with  authority, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  in  the  same  over  all  contentions 
and  matters  which  pertain  to  masonry,  to  try  and  punish  in  his 
district.    AH  masters,  Parlirers,  and  apprentices  shall  obey  him. 

X.  A  fellow  who  has  travelled,  and  is  practiced  in  masonry,  and 
who  is  of  this  fraternity,  who  wishes  to  serve  a  craftsman  on  a 
portion  of  the  work,  shall  not  be  accepted  by  that  craftsman  or 
master,  in  any  wise,  for  a  less  term  than  two  years. 
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y.  Item:  All  masters  and  fellows  who  are  of  this  fraternity  shall 
faithfully  keep  all  the  points  and  articles  of  these  reg«]ajiioja8,r,a3 
hereinbefore  and  hereafter  stands  written  etc. 

a.  The,  master  who  has  charge  of  the  Book  shall, -on  the  oath 
of  the  fraternity,  haye  a  care  that  the  same  be  not  copied,  either  by 
himself  nor  by  any  other  person,  or  given,  or  lent,  so  that  the  Book 
remain  intact,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  craftsmen.  But 
if  one  of  the  craftsmen,  being  of  this  fraternity,  have  need  or  cause 
to  know  one  or  two  articles,  that  may  any  master  giye  him  in 
writing.  Every  master  shall  cause  these  statutes  to  be  read  every 
year  to  the  fellows  in  the  lodge. 

Item:  If  a  complaint  be  made  involving  a  greater  pimishment, 
as,  for  instance,  expulsion  from  masonry,  the  same  shall  not  be 
tried  or  judged  by  one  master  in  his  district,  but  the  two  nearest 
masters  who  are  intrusted  with  the  copies  of  the  statutes,  and  who 
have  authority  over  the  fraternity,  shall  be  summoned  by  him,  so 
that  there  may  be  three.  The  fellows  also  who  were  at  work  at 
the  place  where  the  grievance  arose  shall  be  summoned  also,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  with  one  accord  agreed  upon  by  those  three, 
together  with  all  the  fellows,  or  by  a  majority  thereof,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  oath  and  best  judgment,  shall  be  observed  by  the 
whole  fraternity  of  craftsmen. 

Item:  If  two  or  more  masters  who  are  of  the  fraternity  be  at 
variance  or  discord  about  matters  which  do  not  concern  masonry, - 
they  shall  not  settle  these  matters  anywhere  but  before  masonry, 
which  shall  judge  and  reconcile  them  as  far  as  possible,  but  so 
that  the  agreemeet  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  lords  or  cities 
who  are  concerned  in  the  matter. 

1.  Now,  in  order  that  these  regulations  of  the  craft  may  be  kept 
more  honestly,  with  service  to  God  and  other  necessary  and  be- 
coming things,  every'  master  who  has  craftsmen  at  work  in  his 
Lodge,  and  practices  masonry,  and  is  of  this  fraternity,  shall  first 
pay  one  florin  on  entering  this  fraternity,  and  afterwards  each  year 
four  Blapparfs;  namely,  on  each  ember- week  one  Blappart  or 
Bohemian,  to-be  paid  into  the  box' of  the  fraternity,  and  each  fel- 
low four  Blapparts,  and  so  likewise  an  apprentice  who  has  served 
his  time. 

2.  AH  masters  and  craftsmen  who  are  of  this  fraternity,,  and 
who  employ  workmen  in  their  Lodges,  shall  each  of  them  have  a  box, 
and  each  fellow  shall  pay  into  the  box  weekly  one  penny.  Every 
master  shall  faithfully  treasure  up  such  money,  and  what  may  be 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  shall  each^year  deliver  it  to  the 
fraternity  at  the  nearest  place  where  a  Book  is  kept,  in  order 
to  provide  for  God's  worship  and  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  the 
fraternity. 

3.  Every  master  who  has  a  box,  if  there  be  no  Book  in  the  same 
Lodge,  shall  deliver  the  money  each  year  to  the  master  who  has 
charge  of  the  Book,  and  where  the  Book  is  there  shall  also  be  held 
divine  worship.  If  a  master  or  fellow  dies  in  a  Lodge  where  no 
Book  is  kept,  another  master  or  fellow  of  the  said  Lodge  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  master  who  has  a  Book,  and  when  he 
has  been  informed  thereof  he  shall  cause  a  mass  to  be  said  for  the 
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repose  of  the  soul  of  him  who  has  departed,  and  aU  the  masters 
^d  feUows  of  the  Lodge  shall  assist  at  the  mass  and  contribute 
thereto. 

4.  If  a  master  or  fellow  be  put  to  any  expense  or  disbursement, 
for  account  of  the  fsatemity,  and  notice  be  given  of  how  the  same 
wcurred,  to  such  master  or  fellow  shall  be  repaid  his  expenses  be 
the  same  small  or  great,  out  of  the  box  of  the  fraternity;  if  also 
any  one  gets  into  trouble  with  Courts  or  in  other  matters,  relating 
to  the  fraternity,  then  shall  every  one,  be  he  master  or  fellow, 
Afford  him  aid  and  relief,  as  he  is  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  of  the 
fraternity. 

5.  If  a  master  or  fellow  fall  sick,  or  a  fellow  who  is  of  the  fra- 
tenuty,  and  has  lived  uprightly  m  masonry,  be  afflicted  with  pro- 
tracted illness  and  want  for  food  and  necessary  money,  then  shall 
the  master  who  has  charge  of  the  box  lend  him  relief  and  assist- 
ance from  the  box,  if  he  otherwise  may,  imtil  he  recover  from  his 
sickness;  and  he  shall  afterward  vow  and  promise  to  restitute  the 
same  into  the  box.  But  if  he  should  die  in  such  sickness,  then  so 
much  shall  be  taken  from  what  he  leaves  at  his  death,  be  it  cloth- 
ing or  other  articles,  as  to  repay  that  which  had  been  loaned  to 
him,  if  so  much  there  be. 

These  are  the  statutes  of  the  Parlirers  and  Fellows. 

No  craftsman  or  master  shall  set  at  work  a  fellow  who  commits 
adultery,  or  who  openly  lives  in  iUicft  intercourse  with  women,  or 
who  does  not  yearly  make  confession,  and  goes  not  to  the  holy 
communion,  according  to  Christian  discipline,  nor  one  who  is  so 
fooUsh  as  to  lose  his  clothing  at  play. 

Item ;  If  any  fellow  should  wantonly  take  leave  of  a  grand  lodge 
or  from  another  lodge,  he  shall  not  ask  for  employment  in  the  said 
loige  for  a  year  to  come. 

Item:  If  a  craftsman  or  master  wishes  to  discharge  a  travelling 
fellow  whom  he  had  employed,  he  shall  not  do  so  unless  on  a  Sat- 
urday or  on  a  pay-evening,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  travel  on 
the  morrow,  unless  he  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  The  same  shall 
also  be  done  by  a  feUow-craft. 

Item:  A  travelling  fellow  shall  make  application  for  employ- 
ment to  no  one  but  the  master  of  the  work  or  the  Parlirer,  neithef 
clandestinely  nor  openly,  vrithout  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the 
master. 

Regalatlons  of  the  Apprenllces. 

No  craftsman  nor  master  shall  knowingly  accept  as  an  appren- 
tice one  who  is  not  of  lawful  birth,  and  shall  earnestly  inquire 
thereof  before  he  accepts  him ,  and  shall  question  such  apprentice 
on  his  word,  whether  his  father  and  mother  were  duly  united  in 
lawful  wedlock. 

Item:  No  craftsman  or  master  shall  promote  one  of  his  appren- 
tices as  a  Parlirer  whom  he  has  taken  as  an  apprentice  from  his 
rough  state,  or  who  is  still  in  his  years  of  apprenticeship. 

Findel,  History  of  freemaaonry.  *4 
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Neither  shall  any  craftsman ,  or  master  jpromote  any  of  his  ap- 
prentices as  a  Parlirer  whom  he  has  taken  from  his  rough  state; 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  served  his  years  of  apprenticeship, 
if  he  has  not  travelled  for  the  space  of  one  year  etc. 

Item ;  "Whoever  desires  to  enter  this  fraternity ,  shall  promise 
ever  to  keep  steadfastly  aJI  these  articles  hereinbefore  and  here- 
after written  in  this  Book;  except  our  gracious  lord  the  Emperor, 
or  the  king,  princes,  lords,  or  any  other  nobles,  by  force  or  right, 
should  be  opposed  to  his  belonging  to  the  fraternity;  that  shall  be 
a  sufficient  excuse,  so  that  there  be  no  harm  therein.  But  for  what 
he  is  indebted  for  to  the  fraternity;  he  shall  come  to  an  agreement 
thereon  with  the  craftsmen  who  are  in  the  fraternity. 

Although  by  Christian  discipline  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
provide  for  his  own  salvation,  yet  it  must  be  duly  remembered  by 
the  masters  and  craftsmen  whom  the  Almighty  God  has  graciously 
endowed  with  their  art  and  workmanship,  to  build  houses  of  God  , 
and  other  costly  edifices,  and  honestly  to  gain  their  living  thereby, 
that  by  gratitude  their  hearts  be  justly  moved  nnto  true  Christian 
feelings,  to  promote  divine  worship,  an'd  to  merit  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  thereby.  Therefore  to  the  praise  and  honor  of 
Almighty  God,  his  worthy  mother  Mary,  of  all  her  blessed  saints, 
and  particularly  of  the  holy  four  crowned  martyrs,  and  especially 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  all  persons  who  are  of  this  frater- 
nity, or  who  may  hereafter  belong  to  it,  have  we  craftsmen  of 
masonry  stipulated  and  ordained  for  us  and  all  our  successors,  to 
have  a  divine  service  yearly  at  the  four  holy  festivals  and  on  the 
day  of  the  holy  four  crowned  martyrs,  at  Strasburg,  in  the  min- 
ster of  the  high  chapter,  in  our  dear  lady's  chapel,  with  vigils  and 
soul  masses,  after  the  manner  to  be  instituted. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  day  at  Spires,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year,  counting  from  God's  birth,  1464,  that  the  work- 
master,  Jost  Dotzinger,  of  Worms,  workmaster  of  the  high 
chapter  at  Strasburg,  shall  have  an  assembly  of  craftsmen  in  his 
district,  when  three  or  four  masters  shall  be  taken  and  chosen,  to 
come  together  on  a  certain  day,  as  they  may  agree,  and  what  is 
there  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  those  who  are  so  congre- 
gated in  chapters,  and  who  are  then  present,  and  how  they  may 
decrease  or  increase  some  articles,  that  shall  be  kept  throughout 
the  whole  fraternity. 

That  day  shall  be  on  St.  George's  day  in  the  sixty-ninth  year. 

These  are  the  masters  who  were  present  on  the  day  at  Spires, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  Ajjril  in  the  year  1464. 

Item:  Jost  Dotzinger,  of  Worms,  workmaster  of  our  dear  • 
lady's  minster  of  the  high  chapter  at  Strasburg;  Item:  Master 
Hans  von  Esselingen;  Item;  Master  Tincencie  von  Con- 
stantz;  Item:  Master  Hans  von  Heyltburn;  Item:  Master 
Peter  von  Algesheim,  Master  at  Nuhausen;  Item:  Werner 
Meylon,  of  Basle,  on  behalf  of  Master  Peter  Knobel,  of  Basle 
etc.,  etc. 
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c. 

Examination  of  tlie  Englisli  Masons. 

Here  foUowetli  there  private  discourse  by  ^way  of  question  and 
answer. 

Quest.    Are  you  a  mason? 

Ans.    Yes  I  am  a  free  mason. 

Q.    How  shaJl  I  know  that? 

A.  By  perfect  signes  and  tokens  and  the  first  poynts  of  my 
entrance. 

Q.  Which  is  the  first  signe  or  token?  show  me  the  first  and  I 
will  abow  you  the  second. 

A.  The  first  is  heale  and  conceal  or  conceal  and  keep  secrett 
by  no  less  paine  than  cutting  my  tongue  from  my  throat.  , 

Q.    Where  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

A     In  a  just  and  perfect  or  just  and  lawfull  Lodge. 

Q.    What  is  a  just  and  perfect  or  just  and  lawfull  Lodge. 

A.  A  just  and  perfect  Lodge  is  two  Interprentices  two 
fellow  craftes  and  two  Masters  more  or  fewer,  the  more  the 
merrier  the  fewer  the  bett=^  chear,  but  if  need  require  five  wDI  serve 
that  is  two  Interprentices  two  fellow  craftes  and  one  Master  ' 
on  the  highest  hiU  or  lowest  Valley  of  the  world  without  the  crow 
of  a  cock  or  the  bark  of  a  dogg.  s 

Q.    From  whom  do  you  derive  your  principall. 

A.    From  a  great"^  than  you. 

Q.    Who  is  that  on  earth  that  is  greatr  then  a  free  mason. 

A.  He  yt  was  caryed  to  the  highest  pinnicall  of  the  Temple  of 
lerusalem. 

Q.    Whethr  is  your  Lodge  shut  or  open. 

A.    It  is  shut. 

Q.    Where  lyes  the  keys  of  the  Lodge  doore. 

A.  They  lye  in  a  boundfcase  or  und'  a  three  cornered  pave- 
ment about  a  foote  and  a  halfe  from  the  Lodge  door. 

Q.    What  is  the  key  of  your  Lodge  door  made  of. 

A.  It  is  not  made  of  wood  Stone  Iron  or  Steel  or  any  sort  of 
mettle,  but  the  tongue  o^  a  good  report  behind  a  Brothr's  back  as 
well  as  before  his  face. 

Q.    How  many  Jewles  belong  to  your  Lodge. 

A.  There  are  three  the  square  pavement  the  biasing  Star  and 
the  Danly  tassley. 

Q.    How  long  is  the  cable  rope  of  your  Lodge. 

A.  As  long  as  from  the  Lop  of  the  Liver  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

Q.    How  many  Lights  are  in  your  Lodge. 

A.    Three  the  sun  the  mast^  and  the  square. 

Q.    How  high  is  your  lodge. 

A.    Without  foots  yards  or  inches  it  re^aches  to  Heaven. 

Q.    Hou  stood  your  Lodge. 

A.    East  and  west  as  all  holly  Temples  stand. 

a* 
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Q.    Which  is  the  masters  place  in  the  Lodge. 

A.  The  east  place  is  the  master  place  in  the  Lodge  and  the 
Jewell  resteth  on  him  first  and  he  setteth  men  to  worke  wt  the 
masters  have  in  the  foomoon  the  wardens  reap  iri  the  Afternoon. 

In  some  places  they  discourse  as  followeth  (viz). 

Q.    Where  was  the  word  first  given. 

A.    At  the  Tower  of  Babylon. 

Q.    Where  did  they  first  call  their  Lodge. 

A.    At  the  holy  Chapell  of  St.  John. 

Q.    How  stood  your  Lodge.  " 

A.  As  the  said  holy  Chapell  and  all  other  holy  Temples  stand 
(east  and  west). 

Q,    How  many  hghts  are  in  your  Lodge. 

A.    Two,  one  to  see  to  go  in  and  another  to  see  to  work. 

Q.    What  were  you  swome  by. 

A.    By  god  and  the  square. 

Q.    Whether  above  the  cloathes  or  und.  the  cloathes. 

A.    Undr  the  cloathes. 

Q.    Undr  what  Arme. 

A.  Undr  the  right  Arme.  God  is  Gratfull  to  aU  worshipfull 
masters  aud  fellows  in  that  worshipfuU  Lodge  from  whence  we  last 
came  and  to  you  good  fellow  wt  is  your  name. 

A.  I  or  B.  then  giving  the  grip  of  the  hand  he  will  say  Broth. 
John  griet  you  well  you. 

A.    Gods  greeting  to  you  dear  Brother. 

Another  salutation  is  giving  the  masters  or  fellows  grip  saying 
the  right  worshipfull  the  masters  and  fellows  in  that  worshipfuU 
Lodge  from  whence  we  last  came  greet  you  greet  you  greet  you 
weU,  then  he  wiU  repley  gods  good  greeting  to  you  dear  Brother. 

Anothr  they  have  called  the  masters  word  and  is 
Mohebyn  which  is  allways  divided  into  two  words  and  stand- 
ing close  with  their  Breasts  to  each  others  the  inside  of 
each  others  right  ancle  joynts  the  masters  grip  by  their  right  hands 
and  the  top  of  their  left  hand  fingers  thurst  close  on  y  small  of 
each  others  Backbone  and  in  that  posture  they  stand  till  they 
whisper  in  each  others  ears  y  one  Maha — the  other  replyis  Byn. 

The  oath. 

The  mason  word  and  every  thing  therein  contained  you  shall 
keep  secrett  you  shaU  never  put  it  in  writing  directly  or  Indirectly 
you  shaU  keep  all  that  we  or  your  attenders  shall  bid  you  keep 
secret  from  man  woman  or  ChUd  Stock  or  Stone  and  never  reveal 
it  but  to  a  brother  or  in  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons  and  truly  observe 
the  Charges  in  ye  Constitution  aU  this  you  promise  and  swere  faith- 
fully to  keep  and  observe  vrithout  any  manner  of  Equivocation  or 
mentall  resarvation  directly  or  Indirectly  so  help  you  God  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  book.    So  he  kisses  the  book,  etc. 
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The  Old  Charges  from  1723. 

I.  ConceroiQg  6od  and  Religion.i) 

A  Mason  is  obliged,  by  his  tenure,  to  obey  the  moral  law;  and 
if  he  rightly  understands  the  art,  he  will  never  be  a  stupid  atheist, 
nor  an  irreligious  libertine.  But  though  in  ancient  times  Masons 
were  charged  in  every  country  to  be  of  the  religion  of  that  country 
or  nation,  whatever  it  was,  yet  'tis  now  thought  more  expedient  only 
to  obhge  them  to  that  religion  in  which  all  men  agree,  leaving  their 
particular  opinions  to  themselves ;  that  is,  to  be  good  men  and  true, 
or  men  of  honour  and  honesty,  by  whatever  denominations  or  per- 
suasions they  may  be  distinguished;  whereby  Masonry  becomes  the 
centre  of  union,  and  the  means  of  conciliating  true  friendship  among 
persons  that  must  have  otherwise  remained  at  se  perpetual  distance. 

II.    Of  the  ciril  magistrate,  supreme  and  subordinate. 

A  Mason  is  a  peaceable  subject  to  the  civil  powers,  wherever  he 
resides  or  works,  and  is  never  to  be  concerned  in  plots  and  conspir- 
acies against  _  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation ,  nor  to  behave 
himself  undutifully  to  inferior  magistrates ;  for  as  Masonry  hath  been 
always  injured  by  war,  bloodshed,  and  confusion ,  so  ancient  kings 
and  princes  have  been  much  disposed  to  encourage  the  craftsmen, 
because  of  their  peaceableness  and  loyalty ,  whereby  they  practically 
answered  the  cavils  of  their  adversaries ,  and  promoted  the  honor  of 
the  Fraternity,  who  ever  flourished  in  times  of  peace.  So  that  if  a 
•  3rother  should  be  a  rebel  against  the  state,  he  is  not  to  be  counten- 
anced in  his  rebellion,  however  he  may  be  pitied  as  an  unhappy  man ; 
and,  if  convicted  of  no  other  crime,  though  the  loyal  brotherhood 
must  and  ought  to  disown  his  rebellion,  and  give  no  umbrage  or 
ground  of  political  jealousy  to  the  government  for  the  time  being; 
they  cannot  expel  him  from  the  Lodge,  and  his  relation  to  it  remains 
indefeasible. 

lU.    or  Lodges. 

A  Lodge  is  a  place  where  Masons  assemble  and  work;  hence 
that  assfembly,  or  duly  organized  society  of  Masons,  is  called  a  Lodge, 

^)  In  the  edition  of  the  Sook  of  constitutions  published  in  1738,  Charge  I.  runs 
thus:  „A  mason  is  obliged  by  hia  tenure,  to  obey  the  moral  laws  as  a  true  „Noa- 
chida"  and  if  he  rightly  understands  the  art,  he  will  never  etc.  nor  act  against 
conscience.  In  ancient  times,  the  Christian  masons  were  charged  to  comply  with  the 
Christian  usages  of  each  country  where  they  travelled  or  worked,  being  from 
sJl  nations  even  of  divers  religion.  They  are  generally  charged  to  adhere  to  that  re- 
ligion in  which  all  men  agree ,  leaving  each  brother  to  his  own  particular  opinion 
that  is  to  be  good  etc.  —  They  may  be  distinguished;  for  they  all  agree  in  the  three 
great  articles  ef  Noah ,  enough  to  preserve  the  cement  of  the  Lodge.  Thus  Masonry 
etc.  — 

Afterwards  the  ancient  constitution  of  17S3  was  once  more  resumed.  Charge  II. 
is  in  the  Edition  of  1738  somwhat  shorter :  but  the  same  in  all  its  essential  parts 
as  that  of  171.3.  Charge  TI.  is  in  the  edition  of.  1738  also  shorter ,  and  that  place 
omitted  which  treats  of  Church  Keform,  and  the  separation  of  those  nations  from  Eome. 
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and  every  Brother  ought  to  belong  to  one,  and  to  be  subject  to  its 
by-laws  and  the  General  Regulations.  It  is  either  particular  or  ge- 
neral, and  win  be  best  understood  by  attending  it,  and  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  General  or  Grand  Lodge  hereunto  annexed.  In  an- 
cient times,  no  Master  or  Fellow  could  be  absent  from  it,  especially 
when  warned  to  appear  at  it,  without  incurring  a  severe  censure, 
until  it  appeared  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  that  pure  necessitijr 
hindered  Mm. 

The  persons  admitted  members  of  a  Lodge  must  be  good  and 
true  men,  free  born,  and  of  mature  and  discreet  age,  no  bondmen, 
no  women,  no  immoral  or  scandalous  men,  but  of  good  report. 

IT.    Of  Masters,  Wardens,  Fellows  and  Apprentices. 

All  preferment  among  Masons  is  grounded  upon  real  worth  and 
personal  merit  only;  that  so  the  lords  may  be  well  served,  the  breth- 
ren not  put  to  shame,  nor  the  royal  craft  despised;  therefore  no 
Master  or  Warden  is  chosen  by  seniority,  but  tor  his  merit.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  these  things  in  writing,  and  every  Brother 
must  attend  in  his  place,  and  learn  them  in  a  way  peculiar  to  this 
Fraternity:  only  candidates  may  know  that  no  Master  should  take 
an  Apprentice  unless  he  has  sufficient  imployment  for  him,  and  un- 
less he  be  a  perfect  youth,  having  no  maim  or  defect  in  his  body, 
that  may  render  him  uncapable  of  learning  the  art,  of  serving  his 
Master's  lord,  and  of  being  made  a  Brother,  and  then  a  Fellow  Craft 
in  due  time ,  even  after  he  has  served  such  a  term  of  years  as  the 
custom  of  the  country  directs ;  and  that  he  should  be  descended  of 
honest  parents;  that  so,  when  otherwise  qualified,  he  may  arrive  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  Warden,  and  then  the  Master  of  the  Lodge, 
the  Grand  Warden,  and  at  length  the  Grand  Master  of  all  the 
Lodges,  according  to  his  merit. 

No  Brother  can  be  a  Warden  until  he  has  passed  the  part  of 
a  FeUow  Craft;  nor  a  Master,  until  he  has  acted  as  a  Warden,  nor 
Grand  Warden,  until  he  has  been  Master  of  a  Lodge,  nor  Grand 
Master,  unless  he  has  been  a  Fellow  Craft  before  his  election,  who 
is  also  to  be  nobly  bom,  or  a  gentleman  of  the  best  fashion,  or  some 
eminent  scholar,  or  some  curious  architect  or  other  artist,  descended 
of  honest  parents,  and  who  is  of  singular  great  merit  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Lodges.  And  for  the  better  and  easier,  and  more  honourable 
discharge  of  his  office ,  the  Grand  Master  has  a  power  to  choose  his 
own  Deputy  Grand  Master,  who  must  be  thfen,  or  must  have  been 
formerly,  the  Master  of  a  particular  Lodge,  and  has  the  privilege  of 
acting  whatever  the  Grand  Master,  his  principal,  should  act,  unless 
the  said  principal  be  present,  or  interpose  his  authority  by  a  letter. 

These  rulers  and  governors,  supreme  and  subordinate,  of  the 
ancient  Lodge,  are  to  be  obeyed  in  their  respective  stations  by  all 
the  brethren,  according  to  the  Old  Charges  and  Regulations,  vrith 
aU  humility,  reverence,  love,  and  alacrity. 
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V.    or  the  Management  of  the  Craft  in  Working. 

All  Masons  shall  work  honestly  oa  working  days,  that  they  may 
live  creditably  on  holy  days;  and  the  time  appointed  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  confirmed  by  custom,  shall  be  observed. 

The  most  expert  oi  the  Fellow  Craftsmen  shall  be  chosen  or 
;appointed  the  Master  or  overseer  of  the  lord's  work:  who  is  to  be 
cafied  Master  by  those  that  work  under  him.  The  craftsmen  are  to 
avoid  all  iU  language,  and  to  caU  each  other  by  no  disobliging  name, 
but  Brother  or  FeUow ;  and  to  behave  themselves  courteously  within 
and  without  the  Lodge. 

The  Master,  knowing  himself  to  be  able  of  cunning,  shall  under- 
take the  lord's  work  as  reasonably  as  possible,  and  truly  dispend  his 
goods  as  if  they  were  his  own;  nor  to  give  more  wages  to  any 
Brother  or  Apprentice  than  he  really  may  deserve. 

Both  the  Master  and  the  Mason  receiving  their  wages  justly, 
shall  be  faithful  to  the  lord,  and  honestly  finish  their  work,  whether 
task  or  journey;  nor  put  the  work  to  task  that  hath  been  accus- 
tomed to  journey. 

None  shall  discover  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  a  Brother,  nor 
supplant  him,  or  put  him  out  of  his  work,  if  he  be  capable  tofinish 
the  same;  for  no  man  can  finish  another's  work  so  much  to  the 
lord's  profit,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  designs 
and  draughts  of  him  that  began  it. 

When  a  Fellow  Craftsman  is  chosen  Warden  of  the  work  under 
the  Master,  he  shall  be  true  both  to  Master  and  Fellows;  shall  care- 
fully oversee  the  work  in  the  Master's  absence  to  the  lord's  profit; 
and  his  brethren  shall  obey  him. 

All  Masons  employed  shall  meekly  receive  their  wages  vnthout 
murmuring  or  mutiny,  and  not  desert  the  Master  till  the  work  is 
finished. 

A  younger  Brother  shall  be  instructed  in  'workmg,  to  jirevent 

■spoihng  the  materials  for  want  of  judgment,  and  for  increasing  and 

/continuing  of  brotherly  love,  ri      j 

■  '  All  the  tools  used  in  workmg  shall  be  approved  by  the  trrand 
LodsfG 

No  labourer  shaU  be  employed  in  the  proper  work  of  Masonry; 
nor  shall  Free  Masons  work  with  those  that  are  not  free,  vnthout 
an  urgent  necessity;  nor  shaU  they  teach  labourers  and  unaccepted 
Masons,  as  they  should  teach  a  Brother  or  Fellow. 

VI.    Of  Behaviour,  viz  : 

1.    In  the  Lodge  while  Constituted. 

You  are  not  to  hold  private  committees,  or  separate  conversation, 

without  leave  from  the  Master,  nor  to  talk  of  any  thing  mipertment 

or  unseemly,   nor  interrupt  the  Master  or  Wardens,  or, any  Brother 

speaking  to  the  Master;  nor  behave  yourself  ludicrously  or  jestingly 

■  while  the  Lodge  is  engaged  in  what  is  senous  and  solemn;  nor  use 
any  unbecoming  language  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;but^to  pay 
due  reverence  to  your  Master,  Wardens,  andFeUows,  and  put  .them 
to.  worship. 
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If  any  coi»|)laint  be  brought,  the  Brother  found  guilty  shall  stand 
to  the  award  and  detemunation  of  the  Lodge,  who  are  the  proper 
and  competent  judges  of  all  such  controversies,  (unless  you  carry  it 
by  appeEd  to  the  Grand  Lodge,)  and  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred, unless  a  lord's  work  be  hindered  the  meanwhile,  in  which 
case  a  particular  reference  may  be  made ;  but  you  must  never  go  to 
law  about  what  concemeth  Masonry,  without  an  absolute  necessity 
apparent  to  the  Lodge. 

2.    Behaviour  after  the  Lodge  is  over  and  the  Brethren  not  gone. 

You  may  enjoy  yourseM  with  innocent  mirth,  treating  one  another 
according  to  ability,  but  avoiding  all  excess,  or:forcing  any  Brother 
to  eat  or  drink  beyond  his  inclination,  or  hindering  him  from  going 
when  his  occasions  call  him,  or  doing  or  saying  any  thing  offensive, 
or  that  may  forbid  an  easy  and  free  conversation;  for  that  would 
blast  our  harmony  and  defeat  our  laudable  purposes.  Therefore  no 
private  piques  or  quarrels  must  be  brought  within  the  door  of  the 
Lodge,  far  less  any  quarrels  about  religion,  or  nations,  or  state  policy, 
we  being  only,  as  Masons,  of  the  CathoKc  religion  above-mentioned ; 
we  are  also  of  all  nations,  tongues,  kindreds,  and  languages,  and  are 
resolved  against  all  poUticks,  as  what  never  yet  conduced  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Lodge,  nor  ever  wiU.  This  Charge  has  been  always 
strictly  enjoined  and  observed;  but  especially  ever  since  the  Kefor- 
mation  in  Britam,  or  the  dissent  and  secession  of  these  nations  from 
the  communion  of  Rome. 

3.    Behaviour  when  Brethren  meet  without  Strangers,  but  not  in  a 
Lodge  formed. 

You  are  to  salute  one  another  in  a  courteous  manner,  as  you 
will  be  instructed,  calling  each  other  Brother,  freely  giving  mutual 
instruction  as  shall  be  thought  expedient;  without  being  overseen  or 
overheard,  and  without  encroaching  upon  each  other,  or  derogating 
from  that  respect  which  is  due  to  any  Brother,  were  he  not  a  Mason; 
for  though  all  Masons  are  as  brethren  upon  the  same  level,  yet 
Masonry  takes  no  honour  from  a  man  that  he  had  before ;  nay,  rather 
it  adds  to  his  honour,  especially  if  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  Bro- 
therhood, who  must  give  honour  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  avoid  ill 
manners. 

4.  Behaviour  in  Presence  of  Strangers  not  Masons. 

You  shall  be  cautious  in  your  words  and  carriage,  that  the  most 
penetrating  stranger  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  or  find  out  what 
is  not  proper  to  be  intimated ;  and  sometimes  yoii  shall  divert  a  dis- 
course and  manage   it  prudently  for  the  honour  of  the  worshipful 
,  Fraternity. 

5.  Behaviour  at  Home,  and  in  your  Neighbourhood. 

You  are  to  act  as  becomes  a  moral  and  wise  man;  particularly 
not  to  let  your  family,  friends,  and  neighbours  know  the  concerns  of 
the  Lodge  &c. ,    but  wisely  to  consult  your  own  honour  and  that  of 
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the  ancient  Brotherhood,  for  reasons  not  to  be  mentioned  here.  Yoa 
must  also  consult  your  health,  by  not  continuing  together  too  late, 
or  too  long  from  home,  after  Lodge  hours  are  past;  and  by  avoid- 
ing of  gluttony  or  drunkenness ,  that  your  families  be  not  neglected 
or  injured-,  nor  you  disabled  from  working. 

6.    Behaviour  towards  a  Strange  Brother. 

You  are  cautiously  to  examine  him,  in  such  a  method  as  pru- 
dence shall  direct  you,  that  you  may'  not  be  imposed  upon  by  an 
ignorant  false  pretender,  whom  you  are  to  reject  with  contempt  and 
derision,  and  beware  of  giving  him  any  hints  of  knowledge. 

But  if  you  discover  him  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  Brother,  you 
are  to  respect  him  accordingly;  and  if  he  is  in  want,  you  must  relieve 
him  if  you  can,  or  else  direct  him  how  he  may  be  relieved.  You 
must  employ  him  some  days,  or  else  recommend  him  to  be  employed. 
But  you  are  not  charged  to  do  beyond  your  ability,  only  to  prefer 
a  poor  Brother  that  is  a  good  man  and  true,  before  any  other  poor 
people  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Finally,  all  these  Charges  you  are  to  observe,  and  also  those 
that  shall  be  communicated  to  you  in  another  way;  cultivating  bro- 
therly love ,  the  foundation  and  cape-stone,  the  cement  and  glory  of 
this  ancient  Fraternity ;  avoiding  all  wrangling  and  quarreling,  all 
slander  and  backbiting ,  nor  permitting  others  to  slander  any  honest 
Brother,  but  defending  his  character,  and  doing  him  all  good  offices, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  your  honour  and  safety,  and  no  farther. 
And  if  any  of  them  do  you  injury,  you  must  apply  to  your  own  or 
his  Lodge,  and  from  thence  you  may  appeal  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
the  Quarterly  Communication,  and  from  thence  to  the  Annual  Grand 
Lodge,  as  has  been  the  ancient  laudable  conduct  of  our  forefathers 
in  every  nation ;  never  taking  a  legal  course  but  when  the  case  cannot 
be  otherwise  decided,  and  patiently  hstening  to  the  honest  and  friendly 
advice  of  Master  and  Fellows,  when  they  would  prevent  you  going 
to  law  with  strangers,  or  would  excite  you  to  put  a  speedy  period 
to  aU  lawsuits,  that  so  you  may  mind  the  affair  of  Masonry  with  the 
more  alacrity  and  success;  but  with  respect  to  Brothers  or  FeUows 
at  law,  the  Master  and  Brethren  should  kindly  offer  their  mediation, 
which  ought  to  be  thankfully  submitted  to  by  the  contending  brethren; 
and  if  thit  submission  is  impracticable,  they  must,  however  cairy 
on  their  process  or  lawsuit  without  wrath  and  rancor,  (not  m  the 
common  way)  saying  or  doing  nothing  which  may  hinder  brotherly 
love,  and  good  offices  to  be  renewed  and  contmued;  that  all  may 
see  the  benign  influence  of  Masonry,  as  aU  true  Masons  have  done 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  wiU  do  to  the  end  of  time. 
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E. 

The  Cleneral  Regulations  of  1721. 

General  Regulations,  first  compiled  by  Mr.  George  Payne, 
anno  1720,  when  he  was  Grand  Master,  and  approved  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  anno  1721,  at  Stationer's. Hall, 
London,  when  the  Most  Noble  Prince  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  was 
unanimously  chosen  our  Grand  Master  for  the  year  ensuing;  who 
chose  John  Beal,  M.  D.,  his  Deputy  Grand  Master;  and  Mr.  Josiah 
ViUeneau  and  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Jun.,  were  chosen  by  the  Lodge 
Grand  Wardens.  And  now,  by  the  command  of  our  said  Right 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  Montagu,  the  author  of  this  book  has 
compared  them  with ,  and  reduced  them  to  the  ancient  records  and 
immemorial  usages  of  the  Fraternity,  and  digested  them  into  this 
new  method ,  with  several  proper  explications ,  for  the  use  of  the 
Lodges  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster. 

(In  subsequent  editions  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  these  Re- 
gulations were  altered  or  amended  in  various  points.) 

I.  The  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  hath  authority  and  right, 
not  only  to  be  present  in  any  true  Lodge,  but  also  to  preside  wher- 
ever he  is,  with  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  on  his  left  hand,  and  to 
order  his  Grand  Wardens  to  attend  him,  who  are  not  to  act  in  any 
particular  Lodges  as  Wardens,  but  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  com- 
mand; because  there  the  Grand  Master  may  command  the  Wardens 
of  that  Lodge,  or  any  other  brethren  he  pleaseth,  to  attend  and  act 
as  his  Wardens  pro  tempore. 

n.  The  Master  of  a  particular  Lodge  has  the  right  and  authority 
of  congregating  the  members  of  his  Lodge  into  a  Chapter  at  pleasure, 
upon  any  eniergency  or  occurrence,  as  well  as  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  of  their  usual  forming;  and  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or 
necessary  absence  of  the  Master,  the  Senior  Warden  shall  act  as 
Master  pro  tempore,  if  no  Brother  is  present  who  has  been  Master 
of  that  Lodge  before ;  for  in  that  case  the  absent  Master's  authority 
reverts  to  the  last  Master  then  present;  though  he  cannot  act  until 
the  said  Senior  Warden  has  once  congregated  the  Lodge,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Junior  Warden. 

m.  The  Master  of  each  particular  Lodge,  or  one  of  the  Wardens, 
or  some  other  Brother  by  his  order,  shall  keep  a  book  containing 
their  by-laws ,  the  names  of  their  members ,  with  a  list  of  all  the 
Lodges  in  town,  and  the  usual  times  and  places  of  their  forming, 
and  all  their  transactions  that  are  proper  to  be  written. 

IV.  No  Lodge  shall  make  more  than  five  new  brethren  at  one 
time,  nor  any  man  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who  must  be  also 
his  own  master,  unless  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  Master  or 
his  Deputy. 

V.  No  man  can  be  made  or  admitted  a  member  of  a  particular 
Lodge  without  previous  notice  one  month  before  given  to  the  said 
Lodge,  in  order  to  make  due  enquiry  into  the  reputation  and  capa- 
city of  the  candidate,  unless  by  the  dispensation  aforesaid. 
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yi.  But  no  man  can  be  entered  a  Brother  in  any  particular  Lodge, 
or  admitted  to  be  a  member  thereof,  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of.all  the  members  of  that  Lodge  then  present  when  the  candidate 
is -proposed,  and  their  consent  is  formally  asked  by  the  Master:  and 
they  are  to  signify  their  consent  or  dissent  in  their  own  prudent 
way,  either  virtually  or  in  form,  but  with  unanimity;  nor  is  this  in- 
herent privilege  subject  to  a  dispensation;  because  the  members  of  a 
particular  Lodge  are  the  best  judges  of  it;  and  if  a  fractious  member 
should  be  imposed  on  them,  it  might  spoil  their  harmony,  or  hmder 
their  freedom;  or  even  break  and  disperse  the  Lodge,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  all  good  and' true  brethren. 

Vn.  Every  new  Brother  at  his  makmg  is  decently  to  clothe  the 
Lodge,  that  is,  all  the  brethren  present,  and  to  deposit  something 
for  the  reUef  of  indigent  and  decayed  brethren ,  as  the  candidate 
shall  think  fit  to  bestow,  over  and  above  the  small  ■  allowance '  stated 
by  the  by-laws  of  that  particular  Lodge;  which  charity  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  Master  or  Wardens,  or  the  cashier,  if  the  members 
think  fit  to  choose  one. 

And  the  candidate  shall  also  solemnly  promise  to  submit  to  the 
Constitutions,  the  Charges  and  Regulations,  and  to  such  other  good 
usages  as  shall  be  intimated  to  them  in  time  and  place  convenient. 

Vm.  No  set  or  number  of  brethren  shall  withdraw  or  separate 
themselves  from  the  Lodge  in  which  they  were  made  brethren,  or 
were  afterwards  admitted  members,  unless  the  Lodge  becomes  too 
numerous;  nor  even  then,  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand 
Master  or  his  Deputy ;  and  when  they  are  thus  separated,  they  must 
either  immediately  join  themselves  to  such  other  Lodge  as  they  shall 
like  best,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  that  other  Lodge  to  which 
they  go  (as  above  regulated,)  or  else  they  must  obtain  the  Grand 
Master's  warrant  to  join  in  forming  a  new  "Lodge.  If  any  set  or 
number  of  Masons  shall  take  upon  themselves  to  form  a  Lodge 
without  the  Grand  Master's  warrant,  the  regular  Lodges  are  not  to 
countenance  them,  nor  own  them  as  fair  brethren  and  duly  formed, 
nor  approve  of  their  acts  and  deeds ;  but  must  treat  them  as  rebels, 
until  they  humble  themselves,  as  the  Grand  Master  shall  in  his  pru- 
dence direct,  and  until  he  approve  of  them  by  his  warrant,  which 
must  be  signified  to  the  other  Lodges,  as  the  custom  is  when  a  new 
Lodge  is  to  be  registered  in  the  list  of  Lodges. 

EX.  But  if  any  Brother  so  far  misbehave  himself  as  to  render 
his  Lodge  uneasy,  he  shall  be  twice  duly  admonished  by  the  Master 
or  Wardens  in  a  formed  Lodge ;  and  if  he  wiU  not  refrain  his  im- 
prudence, and  oijediently  submit  to  the  advice  of  the  brethren,  and 
reform  what  gives  them  offen<ie,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  by-laws  of  that  particular  Lodge,  or  else  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Quarterly  Communication  shall  in  their  great  prudence  think  fit; 
for  which  a  new  Regulation  may  be  afterwards  made. 

X.  The  majority  of  every  particular  Lodge,  when  congregated, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  instructions  to  their  Master  and 
Wardens,  before  the  assembling  of  the  Grand  Chapter  or  Lodge,  at 
the  three  Quarterly  Communications  hereafter  mentioned,  and  of  the 
Annual  Grand  Lodge  too;  because  their  Master  and  Wardens  are 
their  representatives,  and  are  supposed  to  speak  their  mind. 
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XI.  All  particular  Lodges  are  to  observe  the  same  usages  as 
much  as  possible ;  in  order  to  which,  and  for  cultivating  a  good  un-> 
derstanding  among  Freemasons,  some  members  out  of  every  Lodge 
shall  be  deputed  to  visit  the  other  Lodges  as  often  as  shall  be  thought 
convenient. 

XII.  The  Grand  Lodge  consists  of,  and  is  formed  by  the  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  aU  the  regular  particular  Lodges  upon  record,  with 
the  Grand  Master  at  their  head,  and  his  Deputy  on  his  left  hand, 
and  the  Grand  Wardens  in  their  proper  places;  and  must  have  a 
Quarterly  Communication  about  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Lady- 
day,  in  some  convenient  place,  as  the  Grand  Master  shall  appoint^ 
where  no  Brother  shall  be  present  who  is  not  at  that  time  a  member 
thereof  without  a  dispensation;  and  while  he  stays,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  vote,  nor  even  give  his  opinion,  without  leave  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  asked  and  given,  or  unless  it  be  duly  asked  by  the  said  Lo^e- 

An  matters  are  to  be  determined  in  the  Grand  Lodge  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  each  member  having  one  vote,  and  the  Grand  Master 
having  two  votes,  unless  the  said  Lodge  leave  any  particular  thing 
to  the  determination  of  the  Grand  Master  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 

XTTT.  At  the  said  Quarterly  Communication,  all  matters  that 
concern  the  Fraternity  in  general,  or  particular  Lodges,  or  single 
brethren,  are  quietly,  sedately  and  maturely  to  be  discoursed  of  and 
transacted;  Apprentices  must  be  admitted  Masters  and  Fellow  Crafts 
only  here,  unless  by  a  dispensation.  Here  also  all  differences,  that 
cannot  be  made  up  and  accommodated  privately,  nor  by  a  particular 
Lodge,  are  to  be  seriously  considered  and  decided;  and  if  any  Brother 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  this  Board,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  Annual  Grand  Lodge  next  ensuing,  and  leave  his  appeal  in 
writing  vrith  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  Deputy,  or  the  Grand  Wardens. 
Here  also  the  Master  "Or  the  Wardens  of  each  particular  Lodge  shall 
bring  and  produce  a  list  of  such  members  as  have  been  made,  or 
even  admitted  in  their  particular  Lodges  since  the  last  Communication 
of  the  Grand  Lodge;  and  there  shall  be  a  book  kept  by  the  Grand 
Master,  or  his  Deputy,  or  rather  by  some  Brother  whom  the  Grand 
Lodge  shall  appoint  for  Secretary,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  all  the 
Lodges,  with  their  usual  times  and  places  of  forming,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  each  Lodge;  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  are  proper  to  be  vreitten. 

They  shall  also  consider  of  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  me- 
thods of  collecting  and  disposing  of  what  money  shall  be  given  to, 
or  lodged  with  them  in  charity,  towards  the  relief  only  of  any  true 
Brother  fallen  into  poverty  or  decay,  but  of  none  else;  but  every 
particular  Lodge  shall  dispose  of  their  ovra  charity  for  poor  brethren, 
according  to  their  own  bylaws,  until  it  be  agreed  by  all  the  Lodges 
(in  a  new  regulation)  to  carry  in  the  charity  collected  by  them  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  at  the  Quarterly  or  Annual  Communication,  in 
order  to  make  a  common  stock  of  it,  for  the  more  handsome  relief 
of  poor  brethren. 

They  shall  also  appoint  a  Treasurer,  a  Brother  of  good  worldly 
substance,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by  virtue  of 
his  office ,  and  shall  be  always  present,  and  have  power  to  move  ta 
the  Grand  Lodge  any  thing,  especially  what  concerns  his  office.    Ta 
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;Iiim  shall  be  committed  all  money  raised  for  charity,  or  for  any  other 
use  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  he  shall  write  down  in  a  book,  with 
the  respective  ends  and  uses  for  which  the  several  sums  are  intended; 
and  Shall  expend  or  disburse  the  same  by  such  a  certain  order  sign- 
ed, as  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  afterwards  agree  to  in  a  new  Regu- 
lation; but  he  shall  not  vote  in  choosing  a  Grand  Master  or  Wardens, 
though  in  every  other  transaction.  As  in  like  manner  the  Secretary 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
vote  in  every  thing  except  in  choosing  a  Grand  Master  or  Wardens. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  have  each  a  clerk,  who  must 
be  a  Brother  and  FeUow-Craft,  but  never  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Orand  Lodge,  nor  spesik  without  being  allowed  or  desired. 

The.  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  shall  always  command  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  with  their  clerks  and  books,  in  order  to 
see  how  matters  go  on,  and  to  know  what  is  expedient  to  be  done 
upon  any  emergent  occasion. 

Another  Brother  (who  must  be  a  Fellow-Craft),  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  door  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  but  shall  be  no 
member  of  it.  But  these  offices  may  be  further  explained  by  a  new 
Hegulation,  when  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  them  may  more 
appear  than  at  present  to  the  fraternity, 

XIV.  If  at  any  Grand  Lodge,  stated  or  occasional,  quarterly 
or  annual,  the  Grand  Master  and  his  Deputy  should  be  both  absent, 
then  the  present  Master  of  a  Lodge,  that  has  been  the  longest, a 
•Freemason,  shall  take  the  chair,  and  preside  as  Grand  Master  ^iro 
tempore;  and  shall  be  vested  with  aU  his  power  and  honor  for  the 
time;  provided  there  is  no  Brother  present  that  has  been  Grand 
Master  formerly,  or  Deputy  Grand  Master;  for  the  last  Grand  Master 
present,  or  else  the  last  Deputy  present,  should  always  of  right  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  present  Grand  Master  and  his  Deputy. 

XV.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  none  can  act  as  Wardens  but  the 
Grand  Wardens  themselves,  if  present;  and  if  absent,  the  Grand 
Master,  or  the  person  who  presides  in  his  place,  shall  order  private 
Wardens  to  act  as  Grand  Wardens  pro  tempore;  whose  places: are 
to  be  supplied  by  two  Fellow-Craft  of  the  same  Lodge,  called  forth 
to  act,  or  sent  thither  by  the  particular  Master  thereof;  or  if  by  hun 
omitted,  then  they  shaU  be  caUed  by  the  Grand  Master,  that  so  the 
Grand  Lodge  may  be  always  complete.  .      j  ■ 

XVI.  The  Grand  Wardens,  or  any  others,  are  first  to  advise 
with  the  Deputy  about  the  affairs  of  the  Lodge  or  of  the  brethren, 
and  not  to  apply  to  the  Grand  Master  without  the  knowledge  ot  tue 
Deputy,  unless  he  refuse  his  concurrence  in  any  certam  necessary 
affair;  in  which  case,  or  in  case  of  any  difference  between  the  De- 
puty and'the  Grand  Wardens,  or  other  brethren,  both  parties  are 
togo  by  concert  to  the  Grand  Master,  who  can  easily  decide  tne 
••amtroversy,  and  make  up  the  difference  by  virtue  of  his  great  au- 

"Ihe  Grand  Master  should  receive  no  intimation  of  business  con- 
cermng  Masonry,  but  from  his  Deputy  first,  except  in  such  certain 
cases  Is  his  wSship  can  weU  judge  of;  for  if  the  application  to  the 
;Grand  Master  be  irregular,  he  can  easily  order  *e  Grand  Wardens, 
or  any  other  brethren  thus  applying,  to  wait  upon  his  Deputy,  wno 
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is  to  prepare  the  business  speedily,  and  to  lay  it  orderly  before  his 
Worship. 

XTil.  No  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Grand  Wardens, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  whoever  acts  for  them,  or  in  their  Stead 
pro  tempore,  can  at  the  same  time  be  the  Master  or  Warden  of  a 
particular  Loage;  but  as  soon  as  any  of  them  has  honorably  dis= 
charged  his  Grand  office,  he  returns  to  that  post  or  station  in  his- 
particular  Lodge  from  wluch  he  was  called  to  officiate  above. 

XVJLU.  If  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  be  sick,  or  necessarily  ab- 
sent, the  Grand  Master  may  choose  any  Fellow-Craft,  he  pleases  to 
be  his  Deputy  pro  tempore;  but  he  that  is  chosen  Deputy  at  the- 
Grand  Lodge,  and  the  Grand  Wardens  too,  cannot  be  discharged 
without  the  cause  fairly  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  Grand  Lodge; 
and  the  Grand  Master,  if  he  is  uneasy,  may  call  a  Grand  Lodge  oh 
purpose  to  lay  the  cause  before  them,  and  to  have  their  advice  and 
concurrence ;  in  which  case  the  majority  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  if  they 
cannot  reconcile  the  Master  and  his  Deputy  or  his  Wardens,  are  to 
concur  in  allowing  the  Master  to  discharge  his  said  Deputy  or  his 
said  Wardens,  and  to  choose  another  Deputy  immediately;  and  the 
said  Grand  Lodge  shall  choose  other  Wardens  in  that  case,  that 
harmony  and  peace  may  be^  preserved, 

XIK.  If  the  Grand  Master  should  abuse  his  power,  and  render 
himself  unworthy  of  the  obedience  and  subjection  of  the  Lodges,  he 
shall  be  treated  in  a  way  and  manner  to  be  agreed  upon  in  a  new 
Kegulation;  because  hitherto  the  ancient  Fraternity  have  had  no- 
occasion  for  it,  their  former  Grand  Masters  having  all  behaved  them- 
selves worthy  of  that  honourable  office. 

XX.  The  Grand  Master,  with  his  Deputy  and  Wardens,  shall 
(at  least  once)  go  round  and  visit  aU  the  Lodges  about  town  during, 
his  Mastership. 

XXI.  If  the  Grand  Master  die  during  his  Mastership;  or  by 
sickness,  or  by  being  beyond  sea,  or  any  other  way  should  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  discharging  his  office,  the  Deputy,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  Junior,  or  in  his  absence  any  three  present  Masters  of 
Lodges,  shall  join  to  congregate  the  Grand  Lodge  immediately,  to 
advise  together  upon  that  emergency,  and  to  send  two  of  their  number 
to  invite  the  last  Grand  Master,  to  resume  his  office,  which  now  in 
course  reverts  to  him;  or  if  he  refuse,  then  the  next  last,  and  so 
backward;  but  if  no  former  Grand  Master  can  be  found,  then  the 
Deputy  shall  act  as  principal,  until  another  is  chosen ;  or  if  there  be 
no  Deputy,  then  the  oldest  Master. 

XXn.  The  brethren  of  all  the  Lodges  in  and  about  London 
and  Westminster  shall  meet  at  an  Annual  Communication  and  Feast,, 
in  some  convenient  place,  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day, 'or  else  on  St. 
John  Evangelist's  day,  as  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  tlmk  fit  by  a  new 
Kegulation,  having  oi  late  years  met  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day;  pro- 
vided: The  majority  of  Masters  and  Wardens,  with  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, his  Deputy  and  Wardens,  agree  at  their  Quarterly  Commimi- 
cation,  three  months  before,  tiiat  there  shall  be  a  feast,  and  a  Ge- 
neral Communication  of  all  the  brethren;  for  if  either  the  Grand 
Master,  or  the  majority  of  the  particular.  Masters  are  against  it,  it 
must  be  dropt  for  that.  time. 
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But  whether  there  shaJl  be  a  feast  for  all  the  brethren  or  not, 
yet  the  Grand  Lodge  must-meet  in  some  convenient  place  annually, 
on  St.  John's  day;  or  if  it  be  Sunday,  then  on  the  nexit  day,  in  oyder 
to  choose  every  year  a  new  Grand  Master,  Deputy  and  Wardens. 

XXin.  If  it  be  thought  expedient,  and  the  Grand  Master,  with 
the  majority  of  the  Masters  and  Wardens ,  agree  to  hold  a  grand 
feast,  according  to  the  ancient  laudable  custom  of  Masons,  then  the 
Grand  Wardens  shall  have  the  care  of  preparing  the  tickets,  sealed 
with  the  Grand  Master's  seal,  of  disposing  of  the  tickets;  of  receiv- 
ing the  money  for  the  tickets,  of  buying  the  materials  of  the  feast, 
of  finding  out  a  proper  and  convenient  place  to  feast  in;  and  of 
every  other  thing  that  concerns  the  entertainment. 

But  that  the  work  may  not  be  too  burthensome  to  the  two  Grand 
Wardens,  and  that  all  matters  may  be  expeditiously  and  safely  ma- 
naged, the  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  shall  have  power  to  nominate 
arid  appoint  a  certain  number  of  Stewards,  as  Ms  Worship  shall 
think  fit,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  two  Grand  Wardens;  all  things 
relating  to  the  feast  being  decided  amongst  them  by  a  majority  of 
voices;  except  the  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  interpose  by  a  par- 
ticular direction  or  appointment. 

XXIV.  ,  The  Wardens  and  Stewards  shall,  in  due  time,  wait  upon 
the  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  for  directions  and  orders  about  the 
premises ;  but  if  his  Worship  and  his  Deputy  are  sick,  or  necessarily 
absent,  they  shall  call  together  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  Lodges 
to  meet  on  purpose  for  their  advice  and  orders,  or  else  they  may 
take  the  matter  wholly  upon  themselves,  and  do  the  best  they  can. 

The  Grand  Wardens  and  the  Stewards  are  to  a,ccount  for  aU 
the  money  they  receive  or  expend,  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  after  dinner, 
or  when  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  think  fit  to  receive  their  accounts. 

If  the  Grand  Master  pleases,  he  may  in  due  time  summon  aU 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  Lodges  to  consult  with  them  about 
ordering  the  grand  feast,  and  about  any  emergency  or  accidental 
thing  relating  thereunto,  that  may  require  advice;  or  else  to  take  it 
upon  himself  altogether. 

XXV.  The  Masters  of  Lodges  shall  each  appoint  one  experienced 
and  discreet  FeUow- Craft  of  his  Lodge,  to  compose  a  committee, 
consisting  of  one  from  every  Lodge,  who  shall  meet  to  receive,  in  a 
convenient  apartment,  every  person  that  brings  a  ticket,  and  shall 
have  power  to  discourse  Mm,  if  they  think  fit,  in  order  to  admit  him 
or  debar  Mm,  as  they  shall  see  cause;  provided,  they  send  no  man 
away  before  they  have  acquainted  aU  the  brethren  within  doors  with 
the  reasons  thereof,  to  avoid  mistakes,  that  so  no  true  Brother  may 
be  debarred,  nor  a  false  Brother  or  mere  pretender  admitted.  TMs 
committee  must  meet  very  earld  on  St.  John's  Day  at  the  place,  even 
before  any  persons  come  with  tickets. 

XXVI.  The  Grand  Master  shall  appoint  two  or  more  trusty 
brethren  to  be  porters  or  doorkeepers,  -who  are  also  to  be  early  at 
the  place  for  some  good  reasons,  and  who  are  to  be  at  the  command 
of  the  committee. 

;  XXVn.  The  Grand  Wardens  or  the  Stewards  shall  appoint 
beforehand  such  a  number  of  brethren  to  serve  at  table  as  they  tMnk 
fit.  and  proper  for  that  work;  and  they  may  advise  with  the  Masters 
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and  Wardens  of  Lodges  about  the  most  proper  persons,  if  they  please, 
«r  may  take  in  such  by  their  recommendation;  for  none  are  to  serve 
that  day  but  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ,  that  the  communication 
may  be  free  and  harmonious. 

XXYTII.  All  the  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  must  be  at  the 
place  long  before  dinner,  with  the  Grrand  Master,  or  his  Deputy,'  at 
their  head,  who  shaU  retire  and  form  themselves.  And  this  is  done 
in  order: 

1.  To  receive  any  appeals  duly  lodged,  as  above  regulated,' 
that  the  appellant  may  be  heard,  and  the  affair  may  be  ami- 
cably decided  before  dinner,  if  possible ;  but  if  it  cannot,  it  must 
be  delayed  till  after  the  new  Grand  Master  is  elected;  and  if 
it  cannot  be  decided  after  dinner,  it  may  be  delayed,  and  re^ 
ferred  to  a  particular  committee,  that  shall  quietly  adjust  it, 
and  make  report  to  the  next  Quarterly  Communication,  that 
brotherly  love  may  be  preserved. 

2.  To  prevent  any  difference  or  disgust  which  may  be  feared 
to  arise  that  day;  that  no  interruption  may  be  given  to  the 
harmony  and  pleasure  of  the  grand  feast. 

3.  To  consult  about  whatever  concerns  the  decency  and  de- 
corum of  the  Grand  Assembly,  and  to  prevent  aU  indecency  and 
ill  manners,  the  assembly  being  promiscuous. 

4.  To  receive  and  consider  of  any  good  motion,  or  any  mo- 
mentous and  important  affair,  that  shall  be  brought  from  the 
particular  Lodges,  by  their  representatives,  the  several  Masters 
and  Wardens. 

XXIX.  After  these  things  are  discussed ,  the  Grand  Master  and 
his  Deputy,  the  Grand  Wardens,  or  the  Stewards,  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Clerks,  and  every  other  person,  shall  withdraw, 
and  leave  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  particular  Lodges  alone, 
in  order  to  consult  amicably  about  electing  a  new  Grand  Master,  or 
continuing  the  present,  if  they  have  not  done  it  the  day  before ;  and 
if  they  are  unanimous  for  continuing  the  present  Grand  Master,  his 
Worship  shall  be  called  in,  and  humbly  desired  to  do  the  Fraternity 
the  honor  of  ruling  them  for  the  year  ensuing;  and  after  dinner  it 
will  be  known  whether  he  accepts  of  it  or  not;  for  it  should  not  be 
discovered  but  by  the  election  itself. 

XXX.  Then  the  Masters  and  Wardens ,  and  all  the  brethren, 
may  converse  promiscuously,  or  as  they  please  to  sort  together,  until 
the  dinner  is  coming  in,  when  every  Brother  takes  his  seat  at  table. 

XXXI.  Some  time  after  dinner  the  Grand  Lodge  is  formed  not 
in  retirement,  but  in  the  presence  of  all  the  brethren,  who'yet  ase 
not  members  of  it,  and  must  not  therefore  speak  until  they  are  de- 
sired and  allowed. 

XXXTT.  If  the  Grand  Master  of  last  year  has  consented  with 
the  Master  and  Wardens  in  private,  before  dinner,  to  continue  for 
the  year  ensuing;  then  one  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  deputed  for  that 
purpose,  shaU  represent  to  all  the  brethren  his  Worship's  good  go- 
vernment. &c.  And  turning  to  him,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  humbly  request  hnn  to  do  the  Fraternity  the  great  honour 
{if  nobly  bom,)  if  not ,  the  great  kindness  of  continuing  to  be  th6i* 
Orand  Master  for  the  year  ensuing.    And  his  Worship  declaring  his 
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-consent  by  a  bov  or  a  speech,  as  he  pleases,  the  said  deputed  Member 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  shaU  proclaim  Mm  Grand  Master,   and  aiU  the 

members  of  the  Lodge  shall  salute  him  in  due  form.  Aitd  411  the 
nbrethren  shall  for  a  few  minutes  have  leave  to  declare  theit  aatis- 
ifoction,  pleasure  and  congratulation. 

SCSXm.     But  if  either  the  Master  tand  Wardens  hwe  not' 4n 

private,  this  day  before  dinner,  nor  the  day  before,  desirrid  ttie  last 
■'Grand  Master  to  continue  in  the  mastership  another  year;   or'-if  he 

when  desired,  has  not  consented:  Then  ' 

The  last  Grand  Master  shall  nominate  Ms  successor  for  the  year 

•ensuing,  who,  if  unanimously  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  if 

-there  present,  shall  be  proclalimed,  saluteid  and  congratulated  the  ne^r 

1  Grand  Master,  as  above  hinted,  and  immediately 'installed  by  the 'laiSt 

Grand  Master,  according  tc  usEKgie.  i) 

XXXIY.     But  if  that  nomination  is  not 'niianimou!Sly  approved, 

the  new  Grand  Maater  shall  be  chosen  immediately  by  ballot, 'evei^ 

Master  and  Warden  writing  his  man's  name,   and   the  last  Granid. 

Master  writing  his  man's  name  too ;  and  the  man  whose  name  «he 
'last  Grand  Master  shall  first  take  out,  casually  or 'by  chance,  shall 

be  Grand  Mkster  for  the  year  ensuing;  and  if  present,  he  shall  be 

proclaimed,  saluted  and  congratulated,  as  above  hinted,  and  forth^th 

installed  by  the  last  Grand  Master,  according  to  usage. 

XXXV.  The  last  Grand  Master  thus  continued,  or  the  new 
Grand  Master  thus  installed,  shall  next  nominate  and  appoint  his 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  either  the  last  or  a  new  one,  who  shall  be 
also  declared,  saluted  and  congratulated,  as  above  hinted. 

The  Grand  Master  shall  also  nominate-  the  new  Grand  Wardens, 
and  if  unanimously  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  shall  be  declared, 
saluted  and  congratulated,  as  above  hinted;  but  *if  not ,  they  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Grand  Master;  as  the 
Wardens  of  private  Lodges  are  also  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  in  each 
Lodge,  if  the  members  thereof  do  not  agree  to  their  Master's  no- 
mination. 

XXXVI.  But  if  the  Brother,  whom  the  present  Grand  Master 
shall  nominate  for  his  successor,  or  whom  the  majority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  shall  happen  to  choose  by  ballot,  is,  by  sickness  orother 
necessary  occasion,  absent  from  the  grand  feast,  he  cannot  be  pro- 
claimed the  new  Grand  Master,  unless  the  old  Grand  Master,  or  some 
of  the  Masters  and  Wardens  Of  the  Grand  Lodge  can  vouch,  upon 
the  honour  of  a  Brother,  that  the  said  person,  so  nominated  or  chosen, 
will  readily  accept  of  the  said  office;  in  which  case  the  old  Grand 
'Master  shall  act  as  proxy,  and  shall^nominate  the  'Deputy  and  Wardens 
lin  his  name,  and  in  his  name  also  receive  the  usual  honours,  homage 
and  congratulation. 

XXXVn.  Then  the  Grand  Master  shall  allow  any  Brother, 
Fellow-Craft,  or  Apprentice,  to  speak,  directing  his  discourse  to  his 
Worship ;  or  to  make  any  motion  for  the  good  of  the  Fraternity, 
•Which  shall  be  either  immediately  considered  and  finished ,  or  else 


'  1)  In  the  bye-laws  33  and  34  instead  of  tlie  inalienable  masonic  freedom  of  the 
.fkdge  and  the  brethren  composing  it,  being  exercised  in  ohoosins  their  .Jlasters  for 
-themselves  or  by  their  representatives,  their  rights  are  transferred  to  arbitrary  will 
•^.&'i3)  or  chance  (§  34J. 

Findel,  History  of  freemasonry.  45 
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referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  their  next  com- 
munication, stated  or  occasional.    When  that  is  over, 

XXXVni.  The  Grand  Master,  or  his  Deputy,  or  some  Brother 
appointed  by  him,  shall  harangue  all  the  brethren,  and  give  them 
good  advice;  and  lastly,  after  some  other  transactions,  that  cannot 
be  written  in  any  language,  the  brethren  may  go  away  or  stay  longer, 
if  they  please. 

XKXIX.  Every  Annual  Grand  Lodge  has  an  inherent  power 
and  authority  to  make  new  Regulations,  or  to  alter  these,  for  the 
real  benefit  of  this  ancient  Fraternity:  provided  always  that  the  old 
Landmarks  be  carefully  preserved,  and  that  such  alterations  and  new 
Regulations  be  proprosed  and  agreed  to  at  the  third  Quarterly  Com- 
munication preceding  the  annual  grand  feast ;  and  that  they  be  offered 
also  to  the  perusal  of  all  the  brethren  before  dinner,  in  writing,  even 
of  the  youngest  Apprentice;  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the 
majority  of  aU  the  brethren  present  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  same  binding  and  obligatory;  which  must,  after  diimer, 
and  after  the  new  Grand  Master  is  installed,  be  solemnly  desired; 
as  it  was  desired  and  obtained  for  these  Uegulations,  when  proposed 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  about  150  brethren,  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  1721. 


The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars   and  the  statements  of  its 
perpetuation. 

Taken  from  Ferd.  Wilcke's  most  excellent  and  impartial  history 
of  the 'Order  of  Knights- Templars',  2  Vol.  Halle,  1860.  2  Edit. 
We  may  regard  this  as  the  most  reliable  guide.  This  appendix  refers 
to  several  sections  of  this  work. 

I. 

Of  all  the  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  certainly  the  mightiest  and  the 
most  celebrated.  It  excites  our  special  interest  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, its  wealth,  and  military  glory,  as  also  for  the  freedom  of 
intellectual  thought  indulged  in  by  the  chapter,  and  its  sad  and 
sudden  destruction.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1118  by  the  Knights 
Hugh  de  Payens,  and  Geoffrey  de  St.  Omer,  together  with  six  other 
French  knights,  to  serve  as  an  armed  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Baldwin  H.  king  of  Jerusalem ,  gave  the  knights  a  house 
on  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Solomonis  supposed  to  have  been, 
for  barracks,  whence  they  derived  their  appeDation  of  Knights 
Templars. 

They  had  first  to  take  on  themselves  a  vow  of  obedience,  po- 
verty and  chastity,  the  usual  oath  sworn  to  by  tnights,  to  live  witii 
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monkish  simplicity,  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duty  they  had  accepted 
of  defending  the  pilgrims.  It  being  the  offspring  of  that  relimqus 
enthusiasm  which  made  salvation  to  consist  in  the  getting  possessioa 
of  Christ's  tomb,  this  order  offered  to  those  amongst  the  nobility 
who  were  fond  of  war,  and  devoted  to  the  Church,  ihe  very  highest 
gratification  which  was  known  at  that  period,  that  of  fighting  for 
their  holy  faith.  The  founders  of  this  order  found  the  more  ready 
approval  and  imitation,  they  bemg  pious,  self-denying,  and  valiant 
men.  Their  deeds  met  everywhere  with  commendation;  King  Baldwm 
encouraged  them  to  take  more  members  mto  their  body,  and  the  pa- 
triarch induced  them  to  form  a  society  bound  by  a  strict  rule.  One ' 
of  the  founders,  Andr.  de  Montbarry,  recommended  the  youthful 
society  to  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  spiritual  oracle  of 
Ms  time  who  at  once  embraced  their  cause  with  fervor  and  success. 
It  was  he,  more  than  any  one  else  who  effected  their  acceptation 
and  conservation  by  the  Church,  procuring  for  them  the  favor  of 
popes,  princes,  and  people.  At  the  council  of  Troyes  (1128)  he  drew 
up  a  code  of  rules  for  them,  in  which  to  the  regulations  and  cus- 
toms already  in  use,  much  was  added  from  the  ancient  ordinances 
of  the  Benedictines.  These  laws  were  at  first  somewhat  monastic  in 
■  their  tendency,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  time  that  they  as- 
sumed a  more  chivalric  form. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  council  above  mentioned,  the  order 
had  several  presents  bestowed  upon  it,  the  number  of  its  members 
was  considerably  augmented,  and  the  original  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  pilgrims,  was  extended  to  perpetual  war  against  the  Saracens. 
The  donations  and  bequests  increased  so  considerably,  that  in  a  period 
of  150  years,  the  order  had  in  France ,  England ,  and  Spain  40,00(> 
commendams,  and  enjoyed  from  these  an  income- of  300,000  pounds- 
yearly.  Whilst  the  knights  capable  of  going  to  war  went  to  the- 
holy  Land ,  and  returned  covered  with  honor,  those  more  advanced 
in  years  remained  in  the  west,'  to  manage  their  estates  there.  The- 
more  the  order  increased  in  number  and  riches,  the  more  it  swerved 
from  the  ancient  simphcity,  which  had  at  first  characterised  it,  and 
from  the  purity  of  its  original  motives,  the  more  envy  did  it  display 
towards  that  other  order  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  which  resembled 
it  very  closely,  and  the  greater  their  covetousness  and  ambition. 
Under  their  third  Grand  Master,  Everard  de  Bar  (1148—48)  the  dif- 
ference between  the  convention  and  the  Grand  Master  was  apparent, 
and  the  course  already  begun,  was  carried  out  more  fuUy,  when  ia 
1162  Pope  Alexander  granted  to  the  order  the  independence  and 
exclusive  position,  they  had  so  long  desired  to  acquire.  They  had 
enormous  privileges  granted  to  them ;  the  troublesome  superinten- 
dence of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  removed,  the  undesirable 
patronage  of  the  bishops  likewise  and  continually  favored  by  their 
6nly  supreme  lord,  the  Pope,  the  order  increased  in  haughtmess  and 
insolence,  and  consequently  .degenerated.  When  at  length  their  own 
clergy  was  formed  by  their  spiritual  knights,  they  completely  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  connection  with  the  church,  and  chose  out  a 
path  for  themselves.  They  desired  ardently  to  take  possession  and 
reign  paramount  in  Palestine,  and  to  attain  this  end,  they  did  not 
always  employ  the  most  honorable  means.     Where  the   Templars 

45* 
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cpji^a  iiot  command,  they  did  not  like  to  lend  their  assistance,  ■which 
caused,  many  ai>  ijndertaking  to  come  to  nought,  and  maiay  a  battle 
to  ))?  iost.  It  was,  a  selfish  and  trea,cherous  policy,  which  the  order 
pursued,  as^  is  proved  by  many  faicts  cited  by  Wilcke ;  their  disgraceful 
intrfeues  inj^ired  the  caus^  of  Cbristianity  very  materially,  aiid  caused 
by  &grees  the  loss  of  many  advantages  which ,  it  had  won  already. 
.  In  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  the  order  was  undeniably  a 
schooj  of,chiV|alric,.%,di)lifte,  and  heroic  deeds.  The  Knight  Templar 
(Siowpd  himself  indefatigable,  and  intrepid,  in  the  field,  manfnUy 
bearing  all  Imrdships,  never  cowardly.  When  once  he  had  drawn 
hip,  s:srord,  jte  forgot  liis  political  creed,  though  he  never  foffot  to 
ight  w;ith  bravery,  for  military  glory  was  as  the  breath  of  his  iostril, 
witliout  wliich\f  couja  not  exist.  Death  Tvas  prefen-edto  captivity, 
,^d  only  under  the  most  pressing  arid  peculiar  circu'msf andes ,  did 
the  order  ransom  their  Knights  from  imprisonment.  With  the  most 
"geperous  self-sacrifice  they  all  fought  for  one  ariother.  They  mani- 
fested a  friendship  for  each  qther,  which  was  kept  up  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  showing  itself  in  the  commanderies  by  their  fraterifal 
TJegiring  towards  each  .pthei;, '})y  chivalric  intercourse,  and  by  faithful 
fellowship  in  war.  This  brotherly  lovie  was  cdmpled  with  a  fine 
chivalric  feeling,  as  was  indeed  the  custom  at  that  most  flourishing 
epoch  of  knighthood  and  nobility. 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  order  witfidrew  to  Acre ,  and 

,  ■when  .driven  thenpe  in  1291,  'went  to  Cyprus.    But  as  there  was  not 

much  to  be  effected  in  the  ;East,  most  of  the  Knights  obtained  per- 

missidn  to  return  to  Europe,  remained  scattered  about  the  commanderies, 

and  sufferfed  the  proper  aim  of  the  order  to  rest  awhile. 

With  regard,  to  initiation  into  the  order ,  we  may  remark ,  that 
a  noviciate  was  pfsscrit)ed,  but  this  had  been  totally  disregarded 
since  1160,  partly  from  haughtiness,  and  partly  because  the  seeirecy 
of  the  halls  of  the  Temple ,  would  not  permit  it.  This  infringement 
of  the  canonicajl  precepts  was /attended  vrith  this  disadvantage  that 
many  unwortliy  and  discontended  brethren  were  accepted;  itljkewise 
'  incessantly  swelled  the  number  of  the  aspirants.  The  Knight  ■who 
sought  for  admission  must  be  descended  from  a  Knifehlty  feinily, 
of  age  and  unmarried ,  unconnected  with  any  other  order,  sound  in 
body,  and  have  been  dubbed  a  knight.  The  initiation  according  to 
law,  '^^^  solemnised  in  the  assembled  chapter,  as  secretly  as-pbssible 
in  a,  chapel  belongiag  to  the  Templars.  The  candidate  was  conducted 
into , a  room  adjacent  to  the  one  in  which  the  chapter  ■was  sifting, 
he  was  questioned  concerning  his  constancy  and  his  circumstances, 
and  then  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution ,  was  led  into  the  chapter. 
Here,,  once  more,  were  the  strictest  rules  of  the  order  recapitulated, 
an  oath  was  administered,  and  at  the  terminajtion  of  the  ceremoriy, 
.the  white  mantle,  ornamented  with  the  red  cross,  the  vestiaerit  of 
the  order,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

Thp  ord,er  was  compo'Sed  of  temporal  and  spiritual  knights, 
serving  .brethren,  holders  of  donatives,  &c.  The  knights  formed  the 
centry,  ,they  alone  cbuld  carry,  Out  its  original  intentions  the  most 
Meotually;  they  had  the  highest  dignities  and  conducted  the  order. 
.The  Templars  received  a, clergy  of  their  own  only  with  the  exeni^tion 
bull;  but  even  in  its  most 'flourishing  period,  there  were  never  enough 
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of  tjiese  priests,  as  on  account  of  their  joining  the  Itnights,  they 
were  for  eyer  excluded  from  prdmotion  in'the  ecclesiasticalTiierarcIiy;' 
and  as  the  order  soon  became  anti-catholic  in  iiS ' tendencies,  iiot 
even  always  papal  j  therefore  every  metahet  of  the  clerical  body  did 
not  suit  the  order.  TKe  clergy  had  to  dis-charge'th6  diiti'es  of  priests' 
and  ministers  of  the  order,  were' howeve'if,  afe  ^Bi'e  all  the  btethtfeii;' 
under  the  guidance  of  the  superiors  arid  their  privileges  were  but 

The  form  of  government  more  nearly  resembled  an  oligarchy, 
than  a  monarchy.  At  the  hfead ,  as  a  leader  of  the  whole ,  and  es» 
peciajly  as  a,  commander  in  wai-,  was  a  Grand  Master,  who  styled 
himsetf  "by  the'  Grace  of  God"!  and  trafe  only  reSpbfesible  to  theeail'- 
vgntion  or  Grand  Council.  Only  a,' member  of  this  latter  council, '^r 
a  provincial  Master  had  the  prospect  of  ever  l)ec6aiing'6i"andMastef. 
The  greatest  executive  power  was  vestfed  in  him,  but  it  was  liniitBtt 
by  the  convention,  whjch  was  placed  over  him,  and  which  was  iriv^S'^ 
te4  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Superiyr  political  of  the  ordeif. 
■^thout  his  approval  no'  superior' office'  in  the  drdSr  could  be  dis"- 
posed  of,  nothing  o£  importance  determined  on,  nOr'q,ny  thing  ■dravra 
from  the  Treasury,  he  united  in  his  6vra  pSfson  the'WgH',  the  ad- 
ministrative and  the  executive'  power.  The  General  Ghapteir  was 
composed  of  the  assembled  convention  of  masters  and  most '  cofisi-^ 
derable  brethren  from  every  province,  and  though  the  Gjiand  Master 
was  nominally  placed  under  them',  yet  their  relation  tbwardp  each 
other  was  very  similar  to  those  general  councils  of  the'  Church — 
tlfey  were  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand  Master  and  of  the 
convention,  (though  but  seldom '  Of  this  latter)  and  then  presided  over 
by  him.  The  convention  wEts  supposed  to  unite  in  "itself  aU  autho- 
rity, and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Templars. ' 

We  have  already  said  how  the  (Jesire  to  obtain  power  and 
wealth,  and  an  envious  and  supercilious  spirit  took  possesion  of  the 
order,  making  them  sometimes  have  recourse  to  culpable  measured 
to  compass  their  nefarious  Schemes,  and  we  now  refer  any  one  Who 
wishes  to  obtain  further  information  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Templars  in  the  12.  and  13.  centuries  to  the  2.  Vol.  of  Wilcke's 
history.  The  perpetual  war,  undertaken  against  the  unbelievers,  was 
gradually  relinquished  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  the  conse- 
quence. When  no  important  campaign  was  set  on  fobt  by  the  wes- 
tern powers,  and  the  war  therefore  in  Palastine  was  scarcely 'worthy 
of  the  name,  the  Templars  occupied  themselves  in  this  time  of  peaCft 
from  1197-1219  with  their  own  internal  affairs,  amassing  enoi'mous 
wealth ,  aspiring  to  obtain  rich  and  noble  members  for  their  order, 
expending,  multiplying,  and  regulating  their  provinces  iirthe  West, 
laying  the  foundation  and  confirming  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
cjiapters,  settling  their  spiritual,  dogmatic  and  political  system,  awafc- 
epmg  and  calling  out  the  Templar  spirit  within  them  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  patronage  of  the  Pope;  whose  'faVor  they  pretended  to 
court,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  the  goodwill  of  mighty  Jririces,'  who 
iBtbiild  assist  them  in  proceeding  with'  vigilance  dhd'  enfeigy  against 
me  |f night's  Hospitall^i'^  who  contended  vrith  them  for  dominion  id 
Mest'ine.  Wh6ii  the  Empire  Of  Jerusalem  was  On  the 'eve  of  dis- 
Soiutiori,  the  Templars  felt  more  closely  drawn  towards' the  Saracetos,. 
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with  whose  E  gyptian  Sultans  they  had  formerly  been  on  the  best  o 
terms.  They  inew,  that  the  Christian  dominion  would  soon  terminate 
in  the  East,  and  they  were  desirous  that  it  should;  for  the  West 
lay  now  nearer  to  their  hearts.  The  order  had  most  of  its  possessions 
in  the  West,  therefore  it  concentrated  itself  there ;  sympathised  and 
shared  in  every  important  event  which  took  place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  movements 
of  the  12.  and  13.  centuries,  the  &iights  Templars  did  not  stand 
idle  lookers-on;  they  received  and  imparted.  It  is  true  that  they 
bad  originated  in  a  pious  and  chivalric  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  and 
belonged  aswell  to  the  temporal  world  as  to  the  Church,  but  as  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  both  vfithin  and  separate  from  the  order  began 
to  abate,  towards  the  end  of  the  12.  century,  moral  depravity,  licen- 
tiousness, religious  indifference,  and  enlightenment,  that  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  church,  found  an  asylum  with  them.  During  the  long 
period  in  which  the  order  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stirring 
events,  it  belonged  to  two  different  hemispheres,  thoroughly  opposed 
to  each  other,  in  manners,  customs,  and  creed,  and  accepted  somet- 
thing  of  both  these  opposite  usages  and  opinions.  In  the  West,  an 
inclination  to  the  .opinions  of  the  catharists  and  the  prevailing  luxury 
exerted  their  influence  upon  the  Templar,  now  become  so  lax  in  his 
religious  views ;  he  went  to  the  East,  communicated  his  liberal  ideas, 
there  imbibing,  however,  generally  more  than  he  imparted.  Not 
alone  the  Templars,  but  many  other  spiritual  orders  of  Knighthood, 
were  suspected  of  being  addicted  to  heresy. 

The  Templars  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  God-man,  or 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  rejected  the  miracle  of  his  birth,  and 
those  performed  by  himself  during  his  abode  on  earth;  did  not  be- 
lieve in  transubstantiation ,  the  saints,  holy  relics,  purgatory  &c., 
Christ  was  in  their  opinion  a  false  prophet.  Thus  runs  the  doctrine 
of  their  order:  "As  he  assumes  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
leavenly  Messiah,  therefore  do  we  deny  him,  scoff  at  the  cross,  as 
the  wood  on  which  he  expiated  his  sins  and  offences,  vievring  it  all 
as  the  excess  of  superstition."  On  their  initiation  the  Templars  spat 
upon  the  cross,  which  they  had  learned  to  despice  from  the  Saracens, 
and  denied  Christ.  The  cross  on  their  knightly' mantles,  was  merely 
the  sign  of  their  order ,  and  was  gradually  tumed  into  a  simple 
T.  John  the  Baptist  was  regarded  as  their  patron.  Following 
the  bent  of  their  age,  they  reverenced  Astrology  and  Alchemy,  and 
honored  an  Idol,  a  magic  or  cabalistic  talisman,  a  head,  withouth 
a  name,  (Baffomet),  Certain  girdles  worn  by  the  Knights  under 
their  clothes,  were  consecrated  by  touching  this  image. 

The  heresy  in  Templarism  at  first  displayed  itself  only  as  a  pri- 
•vate  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  knights,  as  religious  indiffe- 
rence, and  a  fashionable  patrician  phase  of  superstition.  The  more 
however  they  deviated  from  their  simple,  religious,  spiritual  purpose, 
and  resigned  themselves  to  a  selfish  policy,  licentious  practices,  and 
free-thinking,  the  more  did  their  unbelief  increase,  and  the  more  in- 
timately did  this  freedom  of  thought  become  incorporated  in  the 
order.  What  previously  had  only  been  the  belief  of  a  few,  now  be- 
came the  general  doctrine,  their  customs  were  tumed  into  a  ritual, 
their  simple,  unassuming  chapter  was  transformed  into  a  lodge,  a 
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secret  teaching  in  dogma  and  ceremonial  was  inculcated,  which  moat 
probably  originated  with  the  clergy. 

The  ecclesiastic  form  of  worship  was  performed  publicly  in  the 
chapels  belonging  to  their  order,  but  the  Templar  ceremomes  were 
carried  on  in  secret,  commonly  in  the  hall  of  the  Chapter,  towards 
break  of  day.  The  whole  of  the  brethren  attended  the  ordiuary 
chapters,  but  from  the  secret  ones,  the  unconsecrated  brethren  were 
shut  out.  To  compel  the  neophyte  to  preserve  strict  silence,  from 
a  feeling  of  shame,  he  had  to  kiss  the  knight,  who  introduced  him, 
on  his  bare  navel.  The  principal  festival,  was  St.  John's  Day,  which 
day  they  appointed  for  their  -general  or  provincial  chapters  and 
initiations.  The  likeness  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  by  many  was 
suppo^d  to  be  that  of  Mohammed,  was  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the 
chapter.  Besides  the  adoration  of  this  picture,  the  ceremonies  in  Templ- 
arism  were  further  the  denying  of  Christ,  the  spitting  on  the  cross,  the 
worshipping  of  the  idol  and  the  use  of  the  girdle.  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  adroinistered  in  both  kinds.  The  cup,  the  sacrificial  lamb,  the  host, 
and  two  torches,  were  signs  in  use  amongst  the  Knights  Templars ;  the 
^up  was  likewise  a  symbol  of  brotherly  love.  Thq  secret  form  of  wor- 
ship was,  Wilcke  supposes,  introduced  between  the  years  1250—1270. 

The  secret  doctrine  of  the  order  has  been  a  matter  of  perpetual 
strife,  and  has  awakened  much  speculation.  Their  defenders  doubt 
their  having  had  any  secrets,  and  especially  contradict  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  heretics,  but  their  opponents  invent  incredible 
things  of  them,  and  multiply  accusations  against  them.  The  former 
have  given  themselves  enormous  trouble  to  refute  these  accusations, 
by  either  tampering  with  the  history  of  the  order,  or  else  they  must 
have  had  but  a  mere  imperfect  acquaintance  with  it.  In  the  last 
■century,  when  4'reemasonry  erroneously  supposed  herself  to  be  a 
■daughter  of  Templarism,  great  pains  was  taken  to  regard  the  order 
-of  Knights  Templars  as  innocent,  and  free  from  all  taint  of  mysticism. 
For  this  purpose  not  only  legends  and  unrecorded  events  were  fabric- 
ated, but  pains  was  taken  to  repress  the  truth  The  masonic  admirers 
■of  the  Knights  Templars  bought  up  the  whole  of  the  documents  of 
the  law-suit  pubhshed  by  Moldenhawer,  because  they  proved  the 
culpability  of  the  order;  but  few  copies  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
booksellers.  Moldenhawer  and  Milnter  (in  his  statute  book)^  wished 
to  follow  up  their  one  book  by  a  secoiid  volume,  in  which  they 
would  have  treated  of  the  inward  working  of  the  interior  of  the 
order,  but  their  connection  vrith  the  Freemasons  prevented  them 
from  doing  so.  Several  centuries  ago  the  Freemasons  in  their  eagerness 
to  obtain  historical  facts,  permitted  false  statements  to  be  palmed 
upon  them.  Dupuy  had  published  in  1650 ,  in  Paris ,  his  history  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  Templars,  in  which  he  made  use  of  these 
•original  deeds  of  the  law-suit,  proving  the  guilt  of  > the  order  beyond 
a  doubt  This  work  created  a  great  sensation,  and  in  1685,  1700, 
and  1713  was  reprinted  in  Brussels ;  a  German  translation  appeared 
1665  at  Frankfort  o  Maine.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  some 
branches  of  Freemasonry,  wished  to  revive  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  saying  that  it  had  never  been  entirely  extinct,  therefore 
this  work  of  Dupuy's  was  highly  displeasing  to  them.  For  more 
than   a  cejitury  it  had  been  promulgated  amongst  the  people,  and 
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■wbeft  they  could  not,  buy  up,  the,  copjesi  extant ,  they  {«wged{  othaEfe: 
Some  obscure  individual,  most  lik^yj  a  Ereejtosbson  Kai^bt  TEaiapIaiii^ 
eitber  o;ft  the  Jeguift  ciiapter  at  Clermont,  or  a  knight  of  tke.  airict. 
observance,  pwblistegdi  tie  merk  in  l'?51i,  in  Bnisselg,  or  perha})a  at^ 
Amsteitdam.  0^  Paris,  -wi^^evejal  notes;,  additions,  and  doGumeBts, 
but  80  m>itijatedl   that  it  does  not,    as   did  Dupay,    represent  the- 
iniqtUty  ofl  the  ordflE,  feat  tjieir  innocence.    "Osa  this  account",  s^&j 
Wilckei;  aS  those,  verdicts,  q^  the  FreemasQns  in,  fareor  of  the.Teniplrt 
ars  are  too  parfaal,  an^  cQ8ge(iuently' open  to.  auspioion;  even  inotir 
Qwa  day,  (las  aft  aoonpnong  aether  psetends.  to  fjimish  proof!!)  thee 
beJjef  is;,sMi  preiifejljng,,  that  in  the  ^dgbge,  degrees  of  one  branch  or- 
other  q£  Freejnseanry,  the  ^nujne  lemrds  of  Templarism  are  to  ba^ 
found  coiacealfld;  a,  con^nsioe  fo;cined  upon  such  ajithoiaty  1^^  the 
Nonroasons ,  qan  only  excite  suspicion.    Any  historiaa  -mU.  confirm 
the  assertion,  tihat  tihe  m^onic  symbols^,  are  either  a  very  bung&ng, 
ittv^tion,  or  elssi  thati  they  refer,  to,  the  ancient  Building  lodges, 

""Wlioever  closely-  follows  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  can  net 
but  be  coiftvincedf  of- the  ^  political  guile  of  the  Enights  TemplaSra.'' 
For  this  reason  the  reprehensible  policy  of  the  Templars  and  their- 
licentiousness  is  a.less  disputed  question,  than  their  mysteries,  because 
thesje  lattep  do  not  appega:  ia  ths,  histony  of  the  order.  But  certain 
traces  of  these  secjtet;  teachings  are  not  ailtogethex  wanting,  and  the 
law-suit  eratered  into  agaito^t;  them,  unv^s  these  mysteries  to  the 
impartiai  and  painstaking  inquirer." 

"When  we  look  upon  the  XemplaKS.in  the  aggregate,  the  chief 
policy  of  the  order  at  last  seemed  to  have  been  to  establish  an 
aiHstocra,tic  hierarchy  and  to  strive  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
laud  for  tbemaelyiet,  just  as  did  the  Knights  of  St  John  and  the 
(Jerman  ki^gfets.  The  creed  of  their  order  was.  Deism,  the  scepticism 
of  the  patnciim  world ,  invested  with  the  SymJjols  of  St.  John  the' 
Evangelist.,  and  mined  up  vrith  the  cabalistic,  astitologic  superstition 
of  Uie  Biiddle  ages.  It  was  in  advance  pf  the  ages,  excited  tba 
envy  of  the  Bishops,  and  its  wealth,  tbe  covetous  spirit  of  the,  princes, 
therefore;  a  few  acaidental  cireumstaaces  caused  its  downfall. 

Ehilipi  IV.  le  Bel,  of  France  had  long  been  lusting  after  the.- 
-tveasures  of  the  Tem,plar8,  as  he  was  always,  in  want  of  money.  His 
thirst  of"  power  made  him  hate  them;  for  in  tMs  mighty  chivalric 
confederacy  he  roeognised  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom,  and  the 
more  so,  because  he  had  often  shown  himself  hostile  towards  them.- 
When  therefore  two  knights,  who  had  been  guilty  of  grievous  crimes,, 
were  excommunicated  from  the  order,  and  condemned  to  death, 
made  use  of  the  king's  well-known  enmity,  to  effect  their  liberation,- 
they  were  received  by  the  king  vrith  open  arms  having  first  promised 
that  they  would  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  order  to  him.  In  ISOSi 
tihey  appeared  as  the  accusers  of  the  order,  charging  it  with  the 
foulest  crimes.  Philip  did  not  faU  to  make  these  communications- 
known  to  the  Pfope,  who  was  his  creatuce  and  completely  in  hi% 
power,  that  he  might  consult  with  him  as  to  the  Ibest  measures  i(i 
be  sit  on  foot , against  the  Knights-  Clement  summoned  the  Grancl 
Master  Mojay  to  his  council,  uader.  the  pretext  of  Gonferdng  wit! 
him  upon  a  new  Crusade.  Clement,  hoping  to  be  able  to  put  the 
inights  upon  their  guard,  wished  that  Molay  should  a4)pear  witi 
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<»Jj!  &iew.Mimm,  bvtf,  tfee,  un^vary,  Qimi  l^Iapter, cawe  Yii*h  Ms 
flOftyentwu,,  tmsi«e,  mi  archives,  to  Euyppe  thu^  fiig|  the  ipiSf 
qf  tbft  mg  With.  stjJJ  greater  suspicion  ajid  extiting,  Ij^ta  undertake 
yet  stronger  m^aswes  agaijj^t,  tbm  Oi;  a  cq}WHan.d,  froi^  ffc^ 
aUthftl&MghtaT^QfllMS,,  throughput  hjs  kiflgdgm,,  ^er§  arr^C 
qfld,  a.  severe  and  tedious  e^awinatiou  instituted,  against,  iihem.  Som^ 
of  lie  members  vi)luataJ3ty,  copfessed  their,  offences,  but  o&e^s,  Qflte 
when  under  the.  agqme^  of  the.  1i0?tur§.  Many  of  ihm  ^ere  bumlc. 
jiffi  Grand  Master,,  amongst  lihe  member;  the  o;?de?  itself  was  abor 
l^^^f  »4  condewied  by  the  Pope,  aiwJ  its  esctei-jpirotion  enjoined 
IB,  aU  CbmtMidonj.  Their  property  in  njff»ey  was  colject'ed  by  the 
Ismgs  01  -b-ngland,  France,  Spain,  &c.  and  reckoned  as  the  costs  of 
^thftSuit.  — 

In  the,  niiddle  of  the  i8th.  century ,  tji?,  report  w,^s  circ\iIateA 
tot  the  ord«r  of  Knigths  Templars  conftin^ed  to  exist,  and  it 
actnally  found  credei«ie.  B^t  w.heff.  the,  orde,r  was  abolished,  the 
pohlUcal  tendencies  of  the  Templars  vanished  likewise ,  their  ppser 
was  annihilated ,  and  it  was  impossible  to  awate  it  from  the,  dead. 
Besides  those  members  who,  had  been  executed,  many  were  ia 
pti^jft,  and  many  had  taken  toflight  and  perished ;' some  of  the 
kpjghts,  after  the  abolition  of  their  order,  were  set  at  liberty,' and 
either  entered  other  orders,  or  were  pirpvided  for  in  different  cq9,- 
vents,  and  not  a  few  wandered  about  in  an  abject  state  of  want  and 
poverty.  The  furtive  knights  could  not,  of  themselves,  re-^tabli^ 
the  order,  and  stiU  less  those,  who  had  recognised  and  obeyed  the 
Superior  powers ;  neither  could  they  effect  any  thing  in  their  own 
mvor,  in  the  order  of  the  Knigh!ts  of  St.  John,  or  in  the  building' 
fraternities,  for  it  is  probable  many  joined  these  cpnmiunities,  and 
the  iiew  confederacies,  wMcJi  were  saught  to  be,  instituted ,  never 
boasled  of  any  vitality,  and  soon  fell  intp  oblivion.  If  the  order  had 
continued  tp  exist  until  the  year  145^,  it  would  most  surely  hav^ 
incofporisited  itself  with  the  new  order  of  cljiiyalry  which  the  Pqi^e( 
endeavored  to  establish  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  as  no  better  oppoi- 
iftnity  could  have  be^  offered  it,  of  becoming,  known.  But  the  grave 
cannot  deliver  up  its  dead.  If  it  haa  still' eiisted  in  the  iifh  and[ 
15m  centuyieB,  it  would  ha,ve  been  discovered,  and  betrayed  by  th& 
Jesuits.  It  could  not  have  remai?jed  even  a  score  of  years  conceajled* 
s^Jess  centuries!  ..,..,  „ 

n. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  at  the  period,  when  the  high- 
degrees  originated  and  with  them  the  masonic  hallucinations,  some- 
Masons  boldly  asserted,  that  the  Fraternity  of  Freemaspns  wag. 
descended  from  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  which  descent  how- 
ever finds  but  little  credence  amongst  reasonable  people  of  the  present, 
day.  It  was  soug!Jit  to  authenticate  the  statement  by  the  foUongigg 
fable !  When  Molay  was  in  prison,  and  f oypsaw  the  downfall  oi?  b^S 
ordey,  he  made  his  wiQ ,  in  which  he  corngjiinicated  the  Secrets  of 
the  Templars.  This  will  is  suppfl?ed  to  have  been  delivered  over  to 
the  Fre.emaSQns,  and  preserved  by  them.  The  head  of  the  Tegiplar 
^l^fgy.,  Pete?  ofBologna,  fled  from  prison,  and  took  r^uge  vyitlj  the 
Cpmmajider  Hugh,  Wildgrave  of  Salm,  and  thence  fi^paped  to  Spot- 
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Jand  with' Sylvester  von  Grumbach.  Thither  the  Grand  Commander 
Harris  and  Marshal  Aumont ,  had  likewise  betaken  themselves ,  and 
these  three  preserved  the  Secrets  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars, 
and  transferred  them  to  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  tale  is  a  mere  fabrication,'  without 
examining  more  closely  Molay's  testament,  which  is  a  very  bungling 
performance ,  replete  with  historical  falsehoods.  During  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment,  Molay's  position  was  one  of  such  extreme 
oppression,  that  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  probability  that  he  could 
have  composed  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  at  all,  still 
less  one  containing  an  heretical  secret  doctrine.  How  could  this  have 
remained  concealed  from  his  jailers,  or  indeed  how  could  he  have 
foujid  an  opportunity  of  depositing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  ally? 
It  is  true  that  Peter  of  Bologna  fled  from  prison,  but  where  he  went 
to,  has  never  been  found.  The  WUdgrave  von  Salm,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Dupuy,  was  not  confined  in  prison,  but  the  Free  mason 
manufacturer  of  legends  has  got  into  a  sad  entanglement,  when 
he  informs  us,  that  Peter  left  the  Wildgrave  Hugh,  and  went  with 
Sylvester  von  Grumbach  to  Scotland,  for  Hugh  and  Sylvester  are 
one  and  the  same  person ;  Comes  Sylvester  Wildgrave  are  his  names 
and  title,  and  Grumbach  is  the  designation  of  his  Templar  comman- 
dery.  Hugh  von  Salm  likewise  Wildgrave  and  Commander  of  Grum- 
bach, never  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  but  after  the  abolition  of  the 
-order  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  Cathedrale  of  Mayence. 

The  continuation  of  the  Templar  order  was  attributed  to  Scot- 
land, because  the  liigher  degrees  of  Freemasonry,  having  reference 
in  a  political  sense  to  the  Pretender  Edward  Stuart,  were  called 
Scotch;  Scotland  is  therefore  the  cradle  of  the  higher  orders  of 
Preemasonry.  Harris  and  Aumont  are  not  mentioned  in  the  real 
history  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars.  Certainly  the  fugitive, 
and  heavily  punished  Templars,  did  not  dream  of  choosing  a  Grand 
commander,  and  if  he  were  called  Harris,  he  must  have  been  S  man 
looked  up  to  in  the  order,  and  his  name  must  certainly  have  figured 
in  the  law-suit,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  last  Marshal  of  the 
order  is  not  specially  named  by  historical  tradition,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  was  left  by  Molay  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  order,  for  on  this  island  in  1310  if  was  permitted 
to  exist,  as  being  harmless,  and  against  them  no  violence  was  exer- 
cised. Of  course  some  fugitive  Templars  found  their  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  belief  that  some  of  the  brethren 
were  admitted  into  the  Building  fraternities ,  but  that  Is  no  reason 
why  either  the  "building  lodges"  or  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  should 
■be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Templar  order,  because  they 
both  received  fugitive  Templars ;  and  the  less  so ,  as  the  building 
guilds  were  not,  like  the  Templars,  composed  of  chivalrous  and  free- 
thinking  worldlings,  but  of  such  as  cherished  pure  doctrines,  out 
•of  love  to  truth  and  religion,  which  in  the  period  after  the  Refor- 
mation throwing  aside  the  secret  veil  which  enshrouded'  them,  became 
the  common  property  of  all  the  civilised  world. 

Others  maintain  that  the  chivalric  order  of  the  Templars  was 
abolished,  but  that  the  clergy  of  the  order  kept  themselves  together 
in  Scotland,   and  it  was  they  who  transplanted  it  into  Freemasonry. 
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And  yet  this  alone  is  an  historical  fact ,  that  this  Masonic  order  of 
Templars ,  as  Dupuy's  work  proves ,  was  invented  in  France  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  according  to  Ramsay  was  incorporated 
into  the  Scottish  degrees  of  Freemasonry  in,  1729,  contaminating 
genuine  Freemasonry,  making  it  the  butt  for  the  shafts  of  those 
who  despised  the  craft.  These  Scottish  degrees  or  the  Templar 
system,  dates  from  1735—1740,  and  following  its  Catholic  tendency 
took  up  its  chief  residence  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont  in 
Paris  and  hence  was  called  the  Clermont  system.  The  present 
Swedish  system  has  also  something  of  the  Templar  element  in  it, 
but  free  from  Jesuits  and  interference  with  politics;  however  it 
asserts  that  it  has  Molay's  Testament  in  the  original,  for  a  count 
Beaujeu,  a  nephew  of  Molay,  never  heard  of  elsewhere  transplanted 
Teipplarism  into  Freemasonry,  and  thus  procured  for  his  Uncles 
ashes,  a  mysterious  sepulchre.  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  this  to  be  a 
masonic  fable;  that  on  this  pretended  monument  the  day  of  Molay's 
funeral  is  represented  as  March  11, 1313,  while  the  day  of  his  death 
was  March  19,  1313. 

In  Germany  modem  Templarism  held  sway,  until  the  strict 
■observance  suffered  a  fall,  and  the  healthy  spirit  of  genuine  Freem- 
asonry assumed  its  prerogatives.  This  spurious  production  which  is 
neither  genuine  Templarism,  nor  genuine  Freemasonry,  has  never 
taken  firm  root  in  Germany.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  in  France, 
where  the  people  were  blind  and  superstitious  enough  to  believe  in 
the  fables  invented  about  the  order  of  the  Temple. 

Let  us  attend  to  what  Wilcke  says  on  this  subject: 

The  present  Knights  Templars  of  Paris  will  have  it,  that  they 
are  direct  descendants  from  the  ancient  Knights,  and  endeavor  to 
prove  this  by  documents,  interior  regulations,  and  secret  doctrines. 
Foraisse  says,  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  was  founded  in  Egypt, 
Moses  communicating  the  secret  teaching  to  the  Israelites,  Jesus  to 
the  Apostles,  and  thence  it  found  its  way  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
Such  inventions  are  necessary  to  give  a  semblance  of  probability  to 
the  assertion  that  the  Parisian  Templars  are  the  offspring  of  the 
ancient  order.  All  these  asseverations,  unsupported  by  history,  were 
fabricated  in  the  High  Chapter  of  Clermont,  and  preserved  by  the 
Parisian  Templars  as  a  legacy  left  them  by  those  political  revolu- 
tionists, the  Stuarts  and  the  Jesuits,  to  enable  them  to  substantiate 
their  claim  to  great  antiquity.  The  Bishops  Gregoire*)  and  Mtinter^) 
suffered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  uncorroborated 
statements. 

Gregoire  informs  us  that,  after  the  order  of  Kinghts  Templars 
had  been  abolished,  it  was  preserved  in  the  .order  of  Christ,  and 
with  these  the  scattered  knights  and  their  families,  and  all  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  order  or  had  rendered  it  assistance,  kept 
up  a  connection  so  that  the  order  of  the  Temple  had  been  sustained 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  And  yet  it  had  been  stated  with  sufficient 
clearness  3)  that  the  Portuguese    Templars    did  not  meddle   at  all 


MHistorie  des  Beotes  religieusfts.    Paris,  1828.    Vol.  II.  392—428. 

-9  Ilotitia  codicis  graeci  evangelium  Joannls  variatum  continentis.    Hayniae  1828. 

*1  In  t.>ift  ahnvfi  mPTifinTifid  wnrTr. 


*)  In  the  above  mentioned  work. 
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■ffj^th  T^pl^ijs^,,  a^Y,^  tpf^t  tjie  order  of  Christ  had,  nothmg^  ia  out- 
vard  form  or  in  its  practises,'  which' could  be  iriterpreted 'as  identical 
■wilt  the  order  qf  the' Templars.  ""  ' 

The  Parisian  Tenjplars  are  kind  enough  to  acquaint  us  tjtat 
Mol^y  noniinated  Joha,imes  Marcus  Larinerjius  Hierosolymitanus  as 
his  aiiccessbr,"aJid  npfi  as  the  Strict  ohservaiice  ha^  it,"Aumont.  Bu^ 
IjEpllaj  had  npt  tli,e  right,  according  to  their  laws,  to  do  this,  nor  th^ 
courage  nor'  opportimity  in  tfs  painful  situation  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor. T^e  assenimed  convention  alqne  had  the  right'to  elect  a 
6rand  Mastei;,  and  pne  chosen  by  Mols^y  would^  have  been  "the  lesp| 
likely  to  he  recognised  seeing  that  tSe  Grand  iPfior  of  France,  &ugd 
Peyraud's  adherents  were  very  riuinerous,  and  it  has  been  surmis'i^ 
of  this  latter  that  he  precipitated  the  overthrow  of  1j|ie  or^er  5ii 
France,  through  disappointed  ambition ;  at' least,  it  is  certam  thalJ 
Peyraud,  was  very  communicative,  touching  the  Secrets  of' the  ord'er, 
■Wh^n  the  order  was  done  away  with,  MolE^y  T^as  so  strictly  watc^epC 
in  pnsdn,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  dreamed  of  appointing'' a 
successor.  Whom  should  he  nomiiiate,  for  the  maiii  propsi  the  supeinors. 
of  the  order  had  been  removed,.  The  name  Larmeniusdoes  not  once 
occur  in  the  documents  of  the  trial,  nor  in  the  hi^tpry  of  the  order, 
and  yet  above  800  names  are"  enumerated,  undoubtedly  the  strengtli 
and  main  stay  of  the  brethren.  The  name  added  Hierosolyfautjanus 
shows  the  absurdity  of  th^  whole  contrivance,  't'pr,  the  inventors 
of  this  legend  meant  thereby  to  convey  the 'idea  that  their  liero^fia<3f 
been  actively  engaged  in  Palestine ,  though!  it  is  i^ell  known  that  in 
1291,  no  Templar,  nor  Christian"  had  been  either'  to  Syria,"  or  jpriisa- 
lem,  for  at  least  half  a  century  previously. 

The  direct  succession  of  Grand  Masters  from  Molay  down  to 
the  present  time  is  to  be  found  recprded  in  the  Cfiarta  transmis- 
sionis.  Besides  several  obscure  and  unknown  names  there  are  a  fs'* 
celebrated  ones.  It  ig  possible,  that  the  names  in  this  list  which  are 
knP'VfB  the  least,  have  really  existed,  but  neither  they,  nor  their  re- 
nowned colleagues  were  ever  Grand  Masters  of  the  Parisian  Templars, 
as  the  list  cannet  lay  any  claim  to  historical  authenticity  till  the 
jniddle  of  the  18th  century.  The  quaint  choise  of  the  names  given 
to  these  Grand  Masters  is  a  convincing  proof  th^t  the  simplicity  of 
the  middle  ages  had  been  superseded  by  the  Masonic  puerility  of 
the  18th  century.  '  ■ 

Our  nev?  pseudo-Templars  relate :  Larmenius,  after  Molay's  death 
assembled  the  scattered  brethren  in  secred,  their  number  being  but 
small,  so  that  Gregoire,  prejudiced  as  he  was,  is  fain  to  surmisef 
that  the  secred  teaching  was  alone  known  to  Larmenius,  and  when 
he  remarked,  how  sadly  the  knights  who  fled  to  Scotland,  had  deviated 
from  the  original  teaching  of  the  order,  and  that  a  new  order,  the 
Scotch  Freemasonry  of  the  present  day,  had  been  founded  especi^y; 
for  them  by  Robert  Bruce,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  being  the  same 
as  that  in  use  among  the  Templars,  he  prpceded  forthwith  in  1?^4 
to  excommunicate  these  Scotch  as  desertores  templi  and  the  St.  John's 
knights  as  dominiorum  militiae  spoliatores,  which  anathema  was' 
fulminated  against  the  Scottish  degrees  of  Freemasonry,  by  many  of 
the  Grand  Masters  of  Paris,  because  these  Scotch  represented  them- 
selves as  the  genuine  Templars.'  —  It  is  easy  to  unde"rstand  how 
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"tli'?.,t  .this  .tile  did  no't  ^'tart  into  life,  In  the  Tiih  but  in  'the  IBili 
■century,  and  proves  thus  miich,  toat  the  P'ansftn  Templars  desired  to 
teji'^P'^'^^j,  ^^  *^^  ""^y  descend'anfe  of  the  ancient  Tfe'fflplafs,  sUli 
.fflffc^ore  they  reject  and  repXldiate  Scottish  MtSonry  in  all  its 
branches,  and  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thiig  as  the  Clermont  Hi^ 
■Chapter, -or  of  the  strict  observance.  The  Frfench  Templars  6f  the 
18th  century  disclaimed  aU  Masoiflc  Uriion  whatever,  maintainitig  that 
Jn  them  alone  existed  the  ancient  order  of  the  Teihple  in  an  uibroken 
line,  the  ancient  doctrine  and  ritiial  likewise.  The  proofs  of  this 
-Tjeing  the  case,  are  iionvCTed  to  them  in  documdlits  and  relics,  ifbiA^ 
are  to  be  found  In  an  Inventory,  date!,d  May  18,  1810,  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  order  in  taris;  they  are  'these; 

J.  La  Charte  de  transmission,  also  called  cliaHa  'transmissionis, 
tabula  aurea  ,Larmenii.  It  is  the  foundation  deed  of  the  new  order, 
written  of  parchment,  on  a  large  foho  sheed,  two  Columns  and  a  half 
long.  The  outward  appearance  of  "fliis  document  'is  one  of  such 
extreine  antiquity,  that  Gregoire  confesses,  that  if  all  the  other  relics 
of  t&e.P'ariSan  treasury  of  the  order  hat  not  silenced  his  doubts  as  to 
their, jaiicie'nt  descent,  the  sight  of  tHis  charter  would  kt  'the  v^*^ 
first  '^nce  have  persuaded  him. 

^pie  Pa,risians  feilate  that  when  Larmenius  felt  his  bodely  and 
mental  po'wersfMling,  he  drew  up  this  charter  in  ;the  y6ar  1324, 
wherein  he 'coipmitteU  the  office  of  Grand  TSIalster  to  Francis  Thomas 
Aleiaiidi'inus,  expressing  his  cbhviction  that  the  ord'eir  woitild  c6ntin(ie 
to  exist,  and  therefore  decreed  'tljat  fotir  vickrs  should  he  chosen  'to 
'kssist  tlie  Grand  Master.  Larmenius  ^i^ned  this  document,  and  his 
signature  is  succeeded  "by  that  of  all  the  subsetiuent  Grand  Mlisters 
down  to  the  present  tinle,  with  the  dates  of  their  assuming  office. 

This  document  is  a  counterfeit  one,  and  for  the  foUowiilg  reasons: 
1)  The  Latin    is  no^t  that  of  the  14th  century.     2)    The   indent 
Ttfmplar  statutes  are  ignorantly  and  superficially  treated,  as'ilo  Grand 
\  liaster  was  peritiittfed  to  elect  a  successor.  ,  If  it  is  atteffipted  to 
excdse  this  disr^gard'of  the  statutes  because  of  the  "disturbing  events", 
"avail  hothing  when  meant  as  an  excuse,  for  those  conventions  exist- 
ing at  that  period,  would  certainly  have  asterted  their  right  to'chdose 
a 'Grand  Master,  which  wbtdd  have  been  their  undisputed 'duty  and 
pi'erogitiVe  uiiffer  existing  circumstances.    3)  This  deed  was  qxdte 
imnecessary   for  the  preservation  of  the  Grand  Mastership ,  for  if  a 
c'dnverition' existed,  it  elected  without  a  charter,  and  if  no  conventi6n 
yMsted,  then 'Would  the  charter  be  of  no  avail.    4) 'The  ihstaUation 
,i)f  four  general  vicars  was  the  more  tinnecessary  now,  as  On  'the 
ifeiiriii 'when  ihe  order  was  at*it8  height,  they  had '  not  needed  fheih, 
at 'ill  'the  Grand  Mister  ha'Wiig  I'equired  but  tWo  assistants.    But 
French  vanity  loves  high  sb'uriding  titles  and  dignities,   for  which 
"reason -(he  Parisian  Teniplars  took 'such  delight  in  aU  the' honots  this 
'drller   coiild  bestow.    5)  If  the  '§coti  TSWi^ldrii  'i±i8htitfne'd   ln'"the 
Cfeirfe 'meant  the  Freemasons  degrees,  and  th^se  at  length  rdilouncfed 
"Jesuiiasm  and  political  intrigue,  and  the  Parisian  Teniplars  'on  the 
other  hand,  struck  ont'a  rion-ttelsonic  path  for  themselves,  "Srhile  the 
"lMiM.c  c'bnveiiti'on  in  Wiesbaden   i;i  l'?82   excluded  the  Templars 
from  'Masdrdc  lod^fes,  'then  can  the  'Anathema  in  the  Charta,  against 
'^Ke  sioffiih'd^efes  ^only  KaVe  been  pronbiinced' at  that  "date,  con- 
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sequently  the  document  must  then  have  been  drawn  up.  6)  The 
signature  of  Chevillon  above  mentioned  leads  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for  this  deed  was  without  any  doubt  prepared  under  the  rule  of  his 
predecessor,  Coss6  Brissac  (1776—1792),  it  must  have  been  deli- 
vered over  to  Chevillon  in  the  hottest  fury  of  the  Kevolution,  in  1792, 
when  every  thing  like  Aristocracy,  and  these  Templars  into  the 
bargain,  were  suffering  persecution.  For  if  this  document,  and  all 
the  signatures  accompanying  it,  were  genuine,  France,  since  the  14th 
century  would  have  seen  many  tempora  infausta,  which  would  have 
afforded  those  Grand  Masters  as  well  as  CheviUon,^at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  the  opportunity  of  adding  any  remark  they  chose  to 
their  signatures ,  which  waS  not  the  case ,  for  each  signature  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  other,  Chevillon's  alone  excepted,  that  and  Brissac's 
being  the  only  genuine  ones,  and  the  very  deviation  of  the  former 
from  the  counterfeit  signatures  proving  it  to  be  a  genuine  one. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  names  of  these  Parisian  Templar 
Masters  succeed  each  other,  is  incorrect,  and  an  evidence  of  their 
being  a  fabrication.  The  Grand  Master  Everard  de  Bar,  instead  of 
being  mentioned  as  entering  on  his  office  in  1149,  is  said  to  have  done 
so  in  1152,  Philipp  of  Naplus  instead  of  in  116S,  in  1169,  Otto  de 
St.  Amand  not  before  1171,  Terricus,  who  ruled  from  1198 — 1201, 
is  place(^  as  early  as  1185.  The  Grand  Master  Walter  von-  Spelten 
is  wanting.  Robert  de  SabM  only  governed  till  1192,  not  till  1196. 
This  Charta  makes  of  Hermann  de  Perigord  (1230 — 44)  two  persons, 
Armand  de  Petragussa  tiU  1237,  and  then  Hermann  Petragonius  till 
1244.  The  Grand  Commander  William  de  Roquefort  (1244^-47)  is 
falsely  styled  Grand  Master  In  short  this  false  statement  is  the 
Histoire  critique  et  apologitique  des  Chevaliers  du  Temple  par  B. 
P.  J.  (Phre  Jeune).  2  Vol.  Paris  1789. 

The  names  of  the  Grand  Masters  inserted  after  Molay's,  are 
mostly  obscure  individuals.  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  1357 — 81,  Constable 
of  France,  certainly  did  not  sign  his  name ,  for  it  is  a  well  known 
historical  fact,  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  vmte.  The  name  of 
Bernard  Imbaut,  from  1472 — 78  was  unfortunatly  forgotten  to  be  in- 
troduced among  the  signatures,  and  it  not  beiug  thought  advisable 
to  scratch  out  any  thing,  it  was  oipitted  entirely.  But  were  the  deed 
genuine,  Imbaut  would  have  signed  his  name  in  the  proper  place. 
From  1705,  the  signatures  are  all  of  historical  persons ,  for  instance 
Philipp,  Duke  of  Orleans,  tiU  1724,  Lewis  Augustus,  Duke  of  Maine 
till  1737;  Lewis  Henry,  Duke  of  Bourbon-Cond6 ,  till  1741;  Lewis 
Francis  of  Bourbon-Conti,  till  1766;  these  all  were  Grand  Masters 
of  French  Freemasonry;  but  under  the  last-mentioned  Grand  Master, 
the  Templars  separated  themselves  from  the  Lodgesj  and  under  Cobb6 
Brissac,  iirst  formed  an  independent  society. 

If  the  contents  of  the  Charta  tra/nsmissionis  is  a  forgery ,  the 
ancient  cover  can  not  serve  to  prove  its  genuineness,  but  is  merely 
a  product  of  French  vanity  and  Trivolity ,  which  appear  to  be  here 
playing  a  very  harmless  game,  but  not  a  very  harmless  one  for  these 
to  whom  it  causes  great  expense  and  trouble. 

n.  In  the  archives  of  the  order  in  Paris  is  shown  the  original  of 
the  statutes,  consisting  of  27  leaves  of  parchment  in  small  folio. 

III.  Several  antiquities  and  insignia :  1)  A  small  copper  relic  ia 
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the  form  oragothic  church,  with  inside  four  charred  bones  wranne* 
in  a  Lnen  cloth,  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  funeral  paeroTth* 
martyrs  of  the  order.,  2)  An  iron  sword  with  a  cross  for  the  haniBe 
on  the  loss  of  which  is  a  baU;    this  is  said  to  have   been  mK' 
3)  An  iron  helmet  and  visor  etc.  ' 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  these  things  should  be  taken  as  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  order,  for  whoever  possesses  a  collection  of 
ancient  armour,  did  not  necessarily  inherit  them  from  his  ancestors 
Md  on  this  account  neither  they  nor  he  were  perforce  descendants 
of  the  ,ancient  knights.  Grdgoire  remarks  upon  this  subject,  that 
ae  guarantee  for  the  antiquity  of  these  articles,  is  only  attested  by 
their  present  possessors,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  — 

We  will  not  foUow  the  history  of  modem  Templarism*)  any 
tarther,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  spurious  masonic  lodge,  and 
Thory  is  quite  nght,  when  he,  though  personally  esteeming  the  Grand 
Master  Palaprat,  and  other  members,  yet  pronounces  it  as  his  opinioa 
that  the  whole  was,  „child's  play  and  arrant  nonsense." 


The  Charter  of  Cologne   and   the  writings  proving  it  to  be  s 
,      spurious. 

We  have  already  communicated  something  about  the  „Cologne 
document",  which  was  most  likely  put  together  about  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  we  have  therefore  now  only  to  add  the  text, 
and  the  principal  tenor  of  those  writings  purporting  to  set  forth  its 
spurious  origin. 

,    Text  from  the  translation  by  Br.  Bobrlk. 

;     "For  the  greater  glorification  of  Almighty  G-od." 

We  the  chosen  Masters  of  the  honorable  and  distinguished  St* 
John's  Fraternity,  or  members  of  the  Freemasons'  order,,  heads  of 
the  lodges  or  ,.Bauhiitten"  which  have  been  established  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lyons,  Frankfort,  Hamburgh,. 
Antwerp,  Botterdam,  Madrid,  Venice,  Ghent,  Konigsberg,  Brussels, 
Dantzic,  Middleburg,  Bremen  and  Cologne,  have  in  this  thown  of 
Cologne  in  the  year,  month  and  day  mentioned  below,  assembled  a 
chapter  under  the  presidentship  of  the  master  of  the  lodge  of  this 
place,  a  worshipful,  learned,  wise  &  circumspect  brother,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  our  unanimous  request  has  untertaken  to  conduct  these 


*)  For  further  particulars  see  Wilcke,  'Hist,  of  the  order  of  Knights  TemplMB.' 
2  Edit.    Page  371  and  o. 


trtuisartHms ;  atld  Hiake  to  the  lod^s  in  tie  above  mentionedrplaces, 
andto  the  teethfgn  cdllectively  who  at  prtsent  belong,  or  may  bere- 
Atter  join  fM!e  %Wer,  the  folowing  stateinent  . 

Taking  intio  con^i'deiration,  how  in  troufelous  ttMs,  fife  with.civil 
discord,  and  other  conflicts,  we  and  the  above  "nien^dned  Fratenfiti'ds, 
^diidi|ll  brethren  belonging  to  the  Freemasons  or  St.  John's  Order, 
haVe  been  accmed  either  secretly  or  publicly  of  entertaining  Such 
'■^'fdjects,  aiid  opinions,  as  are  equally  Contrary  to  otir  seiitiments 
"siiigly  or  coHfectiyely  aidi  most  thoroughly  bptiosed^llo  the  SpiKt, 'aim 
'and  precepts  of  this  brotherhood.  It  being  besides 'geiiera!lly  Eri6wn, 
■<tat  we,  the  members  of  thfe  6ider,  (cliiefly  because  we  are  botind 
together  by  an  indisSohible  bond  of  secrecy)  a,fe  "the  more  tertailify 
7^osed  to  flle  tevihw^'of  fee  tmitiated  &  prtifene,  alid' to  public 
-biaqqfty  in  general,  have  ttferfefS^e  had  the  -ftfltowmg  crime  laid  toijilr 
cMJge:  viz:  tllSt  ,;>we  are  d'esirotis  of  reviving  the  orderof  En^its 
T^tfiplaTs",  aM  that  on  Has  account  We' stOdd''P'lblicly=accifSfed  before 
the  world:  "tMSit  we  had  further 'bound  ourselves i)y  oath  as  jSXiia- 
bers  of  that  order,  to  get  back  its  estates  and  possessions,  -and  to 
revenge  the  violent  death  of  the  last  Grand  Master,  on  the  descend- 
ants of  those  kings  and  princes,  who  were  guilty  of  his  murder, 
and  were  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  the  order."  For  this  purpose 
we  had  and  excited  divisions  in  the  Church,  and  mutiny  and  rebeUion, 
in  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world;  that  we  were  inflamed 
with  hatred  and  envy  against  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
and  against  the  Emperor  and  all  rulers;  that  we  did  not  recognise 
the  authority  of  any  but  consecrated  chiefs  and  elected  Masters  Of 
•that  Fraternity  of  ours ,  which  is  spread  over'  the  whole  terrestrml 
globe  and  that  we  executed  their  secret  commands,  communicated 
by  mysterious  messengers  in  letters  in  cijftier,  and  that  we  admitted 
no  one  into  our  mysteries,  but  those  who  had  been  bodily  tormented, 
tried,  and  "proved,  and  been 'made  to  swear  an  aboriimable  oath  of 
Secrecy. 

On  fhis  account,  and  in  consideration  of  all  that  has-been  here 
cited, ''we  esteem 'it  most  necessary  and  expedifeut,  to  represent  the 
real  condition  and  origin  of  our  order,  and  the  aim  of  ihis  benevolent 
institution,  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  its  most  dis-iinguish'ed  members,  "both  individually  and  collectively 
viz :  the  most  experienced.  Masters  in  the  order,  enlightened  by  the 
,  genuine  triiths'wliich  their  art  inculcates,  and  then  to  distribute  this 
dbctfment  composed,  worked  out,  siibsttribed,  and  rtltified  'b/us,  am- 
ongst the  different  chapters  and  lodges  of  our  confederacry ;  that 'a 
perpettial  witness  inay  be  afhaM,  'of  the '  reiievf al  of "diir  Covenant, 
and  of  the  iiilirfaculate  ^tirity  of  dur' ihtgutiftfis ;  'ftfad  becattse  Of 'the 
daily  growing  proheiiess  of  the  citizfens  ahd'HaSdns  to 'hatred,  fenvy, 
mtolerance,  and  strife,  it  is  tttuch'ihoVe  diliicult  fdi-ihe  breth'fgn, 'to 
't^aih  their  cbtistltution  and 'ofl^ihdl"  form  of  gWeTiiment  ptife' and 
rmcoli-upted,  to  spread  thdmSelves'in  different  OuarterS'of  the'flobe, 
add  to  tij^old  their  integrity  iilviolable,  that  then  'when''b'etterti!iies 
da'Vnifii'ot  all,  yet'Some  one  ebpy  or'bfter  of'tbisWrtJiflar 'epistle,  will 
be  extant,  which  the  society  can  adopt  as  a  guide  and  rule  of  con- 
duct, and  byi^jvhich  when  shaken  to  her  very  foundations,  she  can 
re-model  he"rself,  and  "if  iu  danger  of  degeneratmg,  or  being  estraaged 
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from  her  original  aim  and  purt)ose.  She  can  here  be  led  back  to  the 
true  spirit,  which  should  guide  and  direct  her.  By  this  epistle,  ad- 
dressed to  all  true  Christians,  taken  from  the  most  ancient  deeds, 
and  from  the  memorials  existing  of  the  opinions,  customes  and  habits 
of  our  secret  order,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  we  chosen  ones,  the 
masters  of  our  ordres,'and  all  having  one  aim  viz;  the  attainment 
of  the  true  light ,  we  do  charge  all  those  our  companions  in  labor 
into  whose  hands  this  letter  may  fall,  by  their  most  sacred  vow: 
"That  they  iiever  renounce  this  witness  of  the  truth  hereby  confided 
to  them".  We  likewise  certify  and  make  known  to  the  euhghtened 
and  unenlightened  world,  whose  welfare  lies  near  our  heart ,  urging 
us  to  continue  our  work  actively  and  zealously  the  following: 

A.  That  the  Fraternity,  or  the  order,  of  Freemasons  which  is 
bound  together  by  the  sacred  vows  of  Saint  John,  do  not  trace  their 
origin  from  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  nor  from  any  other  spiri- 
tujQ  or  secular  order  of  knighthood,  neither  from  a  single  one  nor 
from  several  united  together.  It  has  not  the  remotest  association 
with  any  such  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  it  is  more  ancient 
than  any  ordres  of  the  kind,  for  it  existed  in  Palestine  and  Greece, 
as  well  as  in  one  portion  or  other  of  the  Roman  Empire,  even  before 
the  Crusades,  and  before  the  time  when  the  knights  just  mentioned 
went  to  Palestine.  This  has  been  proved  to  us  from  different  docu- 
ments and  notoriously  well  authenticated  ancient  records.  Our  Fra- 
ternity existed  at  that  period,  "when  a  large  body  of  consecrated 
individuals,  separated  themselves  from  the  contradictory  ethics  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  because  they  had  had  confided  to  them  the 
true  moral  teaching,  and  the  most  legitimate  interpretation  of  religious 

'  mysteries.  For  at  that  period  of  their  separation  it  was  believed  by 
those  learned  and  engligthened  individuals,  who  were  Christians  en- 
tirely free  from  heathen  .heresy;  "That  a  religion  polluted  with 
heresy,  could  only  cause  and-  disseminate  religious  divisions  and 
abominable  wars  instead  of  promoting  peace ,  toleration ,  and  love." 
They  have  therefore  bound  themselves  by  a  sacred  oath  to  preserve 
whit  greater  purity,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  religion,  so 
greatly  promoting  that  love  of  virtue,  inherent  in  the  human  race, 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  good  ^work,  that  light  may  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  disperse  the  mists  of  superstition,  and 
establish  amongst  mankind  all  the  virtues  of  humanity,  peace  and 
general  prosperity.  The  Masters  of  this  confederation  were  called  the 
St.  John's  brethren,  as  they  had  chosen  John- the  Baptist,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  first  of  the  martyrs,  who  suff- 
ered for  spreading  this  light,  as  their  original  and  exemple.  According 
to  the  usage  of  the  times,  those  men  who  destinguished  themselves  by 
their  superior  knowledge  in  their  writings,  were  caUed,  "Masters".  These 
chose  for  themselves  from  amongst  the  most  experienced  scholars, 
companions  in  their  labors,  whence  arose  the  name  "Fellow- craft''; 
the  rest  of  those  summoned,  but  not  specially  chosen,  being  according 
to  fashion  among  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Koman  Philosophers,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  scholar  or  apprentice. 

B.  Our  confederacy  as  formerly,  so  now,  consists  of  these  three 
degrees  of  apprentice,  fellow-  craft,  and  master;  these  latter,  likewise 
of  elect  and  most  elect  masters.    All  other  associations  and  frater- 
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nltiej,  which  admit  of  other  denominations  and  divisions  of  their 
degrees,  or  attribute  to  themselves  another  origin,  interfering  in 
political  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues,  and  solemnly  swearing  to  hate 
any  one  whatsoever  ,^  whether  they  assume  the  names  of  Freemasons 
or  Brethren,  who  affirm  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  St.  John  or  of  any  other  person,  all'such  do  not  belong  to 
our  order,  but  are  denied  and  repudiated  by  us  as  schismatics. 

C.  Amongst  the  teachers  and  masters  of  this  order,  who  studied 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  an  interchange  of  their 
advance  in  knowledge  took  place,  when  they  were  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  earth.  This  led  to  the  selection  of  one,  from  the 
body  of  elect  Masters,  who  should  assume  authority  over  the  rest,  and 
be  honored  as  the  most  noble  and  sublime  Master  or  Patriarch,  but 
known  only  as  such,  to  the  elect  Masters,  so  that  this  chosen  one 
might  be  regarded  as  the  visible  and  invisable  head  and  guide  of  our 
orfer.  In  pursuance  of  this  stipulation,  even  in  our  day,  a  superior 
master  and  patriarch  actually  exists,  though  known  to  but  few. 

After  having  demonstrated  these  facts,  which  we  have  gathered 
from  the  rich  collection  of  ancient  parchment  rolls  and  deeds  of  our 
order,  we  do  hereby  decree  and  command,  with  the  permission,  ap- 

Sroval,  and  sanction  of  our  patriarch,  following  the  text  of  the  sacred 
ocuments,  which  in  future  will  remain  under  the  faithful  guardian- 
ship of  our  superior  and  his  successor,  the  following. 

D.  The  conduct  of  our  confederacy  and  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  .the  rays  of  the  flaming  star,  shall  be  brought  home  and 
dispersed  amongst  the  enlightened  brethren,  and  the  unitiatedv  por- 
tion of  mankind,  is  conferred  upon  the  elect  and  chosen  Masters. 
They  have  to  guard  and  watch  over  this,  that  the  brethren,  of  what- 
ever rank  and  station  they  may  be ,  may  undertake  nothing  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  confederacy.  These  directors 
have  likewise  to  defend  the  association,  and  to  preserve  and  ensure 
its  continuance.  Should  it  be  necessary,  they  must  even  protect  the 
institution  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly  goods,  and  at  the  perU 
of  their  lives,  against  all  assaults  and  attacks  from  vidthout. 

E.  We  have  no  convincing  testimony  that  this  Fraternity  of 
ours,  bore  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  St.  John's  brethren  before 
A.  D.  1450  but  as  we  gather  from  the  documents,  it  first  began  to 
be  called  the  Freemason's  Fraternity  at  Valenciennes  in  Flanders,  at 
the  period  when  in  some  districts  of  the  Hainault ,  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  commenced  being  erected,  at  the  cost  of  the  Brethren, 
for  such  poor  people  as  were  suffering  from  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

F.  -  Although  when  exercising  our  benevolence ,  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  have  regard  to  any  religion  or  any  country  yet  have  we 
deemed  it,  till  now  advisable  and  safer  not  to  admit  any  into  our 
order  but  such  as  in  their  profane  life  and  in  the  world  of  the  unen- 
lightened have  made  a  profession  of  Christianity.  No  bodely  tortures 
are  resorted  to,  when  examining  the  candidates  for  initiation  into  the 
first  degree,  but  only  recourse  is  had  to  such  tests,  as  will  more 
clearly  demonstrate  what  arc  the  powers,  inclinations,  and  principal 
characteristic  of  the  novitiates. 

G.  Amongst  the  duties  strictly  enjoined,  and  which  must  be 
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accompanied  by  a  solemn  oath,  are  faithfulness  and  obedience  towards 
the  secular  legally  instituted  authorities,  who  have  command  over  us. 

H.  The  introductory  laws  guiding  our  actions,  and  all  our  efforts, 
into  whatever  channel  they  may  be  directed,  are  expressed  in  thfe 
two  following  precepts..  "Love  and  cherish  all  men  as  you  do  your 
brother,  and  your  blood  relations."  "Render  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,  and  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

I.  The  secrets  and  mysteries,  which  conceal  our  purposes,  are 
only  whith  this  one  view,  to  do  good  unostentatiously  and  to  carry 
out  our  resolutions  to  the  very  minutest  details. 

,    K.    Every  year  we  hold  a  feast  in  honor  of  St.  John,  the  messenger 
of  Christ,  and  the  protector  of  our  order. 

L.  These  and  similar  solemnities  belonging  to  our  order,  are 
represented  by  certain  signs  or  words,  or  some  symbols  or  other 
known  to  the  brethren,  but  differing  entirely  from  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. 

M.  He  alone  is  [acknowledged  as  a  St.  John's  brother  orFree- 
mason,  who  according  to  law,  under  the  guidance  and  superintend- 
ence of  an  elect  Master,  assisted  by  at  least  seven  brethren,  is  initia- 
ted into  our  secrets,  and  is  able  to  prove  his  initiation  by  the  use 
of  those  signs  and  words  of  recognition,  practised  by  the  brethren. 
With  these  are  included  those  signs  and  words  customary  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  the  Lodges  and  "Bauhutten''  affiliated  with  her,  also 
in  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Venice,  whose  functions  and  business  it 
is  true,  are  carried  out  in  the  Scottish  ritual,  but  whose  origin,  aim, 
and  fundamental  arrangement,  do  not  differ  from  those  privailing  in 
our  community. 

N.  Our  order  as  a  whole  is  governed  by  one  single,  universal 
superior,  but  the  assemblies  of  the  Masters,  which  essentially  compose 
this  Gonfederaoy,  must  be  drawn  together  from  many  different  count- 
ries and  states,  therefore  nothing  is  more  necessary,  than  that  a 
certam  degree  of  conformity  should  prevail  in  the  lodges,  scattered 
,over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  like  single  members  of  one  great 
whole,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  means  of  an  animated  exchange 
of  cori:espondence  and  of  emissaries ,  who  shall  in  all  places  be  of 
one  mind,  teaching  one  doctrine;  wherefore,  this  writing,  which  records 
the  character  and  form  of  our  association,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
all  the  Masters,  colleges  of  our  order,  as  many  as  exist. 

For -these  reasons  this  circular  epistle,  of  which  nineteen  coj)ies 
have  been  made  verbatim ,  has  been  issued,  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  our  names  and  signatures.  At  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  five,  on  the  twenty  fourth  day 
of  the  month  of  June ,  reckoned  according  to  the  computation  of 
time,  styled  the  Christian  era.  "  , 

Harmanus  f.    Carlton.   Jo.  Bruce.  Fr.  von  TJpna.  Cornells  Banning. 

De  CplUgni.     Virieux.    Joliann  Schroder.    Hofmann  1535.    Jacohus 

^$tinhove.   Falch.   Niclaes  van  Noot,  PhUippus  Melanthon.  Huyssen. 

Warmer  Abel. 
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2.    Tbe  writings  of  Babrik,  Kloss,  Schvelscblie  and  Yailianl. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  Cologne  document,  the 
opinions  both  for  and  against  its  genuineness,'  were  many  and  varied, 
and  the  matter  was  stirred  up  anew,  with  fresh  vigor,  when  Br. 
Bretschneider  sed  on  foot  his  inquiries  as  to  the  actual  presence  of 
Melanchthon  in  Cologne  at  the  period  mentioned;  In  1835,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Remarks  upon  tlie  Cologne  document"  appeared  This  was 
an  attempt  of  Br.  Fetscherin's,  member  of  the  lodge  in  Bern ,  to  in- 
validate and  refute  by  historical  proofs,  the  doubts  raised  by  many 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  as  if  such  an  assembly 
as  there  described  could  not  have  taken  place.  But  proofs  of  its 
authenticity  are  not  adduced. 

In  1839  a  translation  and  explanation  of  the  document  appeared 
in  the  Altenb.  "Zeitschr.  f^  FrMrei"  (1839.  2.  Part.)  Kloss  makes 
us  remark  the  following;  1)  That  the  passages  in  the  introduction 
to  the  document  and  in  the  division  F.  relate  to  customs,  which  were 
not  received  into  the  French  initiation  ritual  until  1731.  —  2)  That 
the  superior  masonic  degrees  were  nowhere  known  till  1725.  — 
3)  That  none  of  the  eighteen  copied  documents  have  ever  been  found ; 
—  4)  That  the  document  (1535)  had  no  need  to  guard  against  a 
supposed  tendency,  contained  in  the  Chevalier  Elu  Kadosch,  as  before 
1741 — 1760  no  Templar  degree  existed.  —  5)  That  venerandus  (in 
the  introduction)  in  1535  would  have  been  expressed  by  venerabilis, 
and  that  the  expression  Papam  pontificem  maximum  would  not  have 
received  the  signature  of  Melanchthon,  and  the  other  Protestants 
present.  —  6)  That  in  1535,  one  who  was  not  a  Christian  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  to  the  pretented 
society  of  Freemasons,  if  it  had  existed.  —  7)  That  some  scruples 
cannot  but  be  raised  of  the  close  investigator  at  the  form  of  the 
introduction  and  of  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  signatures ,  for  it 
is  striking  that  the  chief  lodges  of  the  stone-masons  in  Strasburg, 
Zurich  and  Utrecht  did  not  send  any  deputies  etc.  etc. 

The  writing  by  Br.  Bobrik:  "Text,  translation  and  examination 
of  the  Cologne  document"  appeared  in  1840;  it  brings  the  following 
remarks  to  bear  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  deed :  1)  The  motive 
for  the  the  supposed  meeting  does  not  exist.  —  2)  The  purpose  of 
the  ducument  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  carried  out ,  do  not  agree 
together;  for  in  order  to  refute  a  thing  publicly,  writing  in  cipher 
is  resorted  to,  and  the  conceal  a  matter  the  signatures  are  written 
in  common  italics.  Neither  can  we  conceive  any  document  legal 
without  a  seal.  —  3)  The  signatures  are  suspicious  in  the  highest 
degree.  —  4)  The  assembly  of  the  nineteen  individuals  cited  is  extremely  ' 
doubtful;  for  Hermann  would  have  preferred  the  town  of  Bonn,  to 
that  of  Cologne,  where  he. had  many  enemies.  —  5)  Melanchthon's 
participation  is  especially  problematical,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
subscribers.  —  6)  The  records  of  1637,  which  are  cited,  cannot  suffice 
as  proofs,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  existed  a  lodge 
Vredendall  at  that  period.  —  Br.  Bobrik  is  of  opinion  that  "Patriarch" 
is  a  hint  at  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  if  we  transfer  the 
forgery  to  the  year  1816,  when  the  Jesuits,  after  their  restoration 
in  1814,  began  to  exert  their  influence  anew,  which  in  Hofiand  could 
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onljr  be  by  indirect  means.  The  title  and  the  expresBions  congregati 
institutum  etc.  he  considers  as  evidences  of  its  having  had  a  Jesuit 
for  its  author. 

Br.  Bellermann  in  Berlin  raised  new  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
'by  a  pamphlet,  only  extant  in  manuscript,  and  in  1848,  there  appeared 
a  fresh  pamphlet  against  it ,  called :  "Paleographic  proofs  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Cologne  Freemason  document  -of  1535."  By 
Dr.  Gustav  Schwetgchke.    Halle. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  introduction,  that  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  signature  of  Jacobus  Praepositus  at  the  end  of 
the  document,  and  the  handwriting  existing  of  his,  and/  proved^  to  be 
genuine,  the  most  glaring  discrepancy  is  apparent,  as  also  the  signat- 
ures of  the  Archbishop  Hermann,  and  that  here  pointed  out  as  his, 
are  most  dissimilar;  he  examines  closely  the  way  in  which  the  document 
is  written,  and  points  out  several  differences  between  it,  and  the  one 
generally  adopted,  as  for  instance  the  difTerent  characters  used  for 
u  and  V,  which  was  unknown  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
and  that  in  the  Cologne  cipher,  the  K  is  wanting ,  which  letter  was 
to  be  met  with  in  all  the  alphabets  of  the  middle  ages.^^ 

More  recently  the  following  authors  have  pronounced  against  it : 
G.  H.  M.  Delprat  in  the  third  part  of  the  Bijdragen  voon  vaderland- 
sche  Geschietois  en  Oudheidkunde.  Br.  J.  V.  Vaillant  of  the  Hague, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  periodical  "Acacia"  (XI.  6)  1863,  and 
called :  "Eenige  Opmerkingen  betrefende  de  Keulsche  Ma?.  Oorkonde 
van  1535." 


The  Spuriousness  of  the  so-railed  ConsthuUoiis  elc.  of  1786  of 
the  Anc.  and  ace.  Rite. 

tDeclaration  of  the  Grande  Lodge  of  the  3  Globes  at  Berlin). 

These  Statutes,  Regulations  etc.  (of  the  anc.  and  ace.  Scotish 
Rite  of  33  degr.)  as  translated  by  Albert  Pike,  in  our  opinion,  bore 
internal  evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  and  we  have  on  all  proper 
occasions  denied  their  authenticity.  The  last  steamer  from  Europe 
brought  us  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ot 
the  "3  Globes"  as  contained  in  its  Protocol  of  Dec.  19th  1861,  which 
fully  sustains  us. 
;•'  'The  Protocol  as  translated,  is  as  follows:        ,   ^    .„„    , 

"The  Grand  Master  stated  that  W.  Bro.  Merzdorf  of  Oldenburg, 
the  highly  estimated  honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  had 
sent  to  the  "Directory  of  the  Order"  (Bundes-Directonum)  a  lengthy 
critical  examination  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the  system 
of  the  35  degrees. 
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"The  coUectioa  of  these  Constitutions  etc.  has  the  title  , .Statutes 
and  BegulationB,  Institutes,  Laws  and  Grand  ConstitntiouB  of  the 
Ancient  and  Ace.  Scotish  Kite,  compiled  with  notes  from  authentic 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  Order.  By  Albert  Pike,  etc.  New- 
York  1859." 

"The  Grand  Master  then  gave  the  principal  contents  of  the  his- 
torico-critical  examination  of  Bro  Merzdorf ,  and  mentioned  particu- 
larly that  the  above  named  Constitutions  and  Laws,  which  formed 
at  present  a  basis  of  a  system  of  high  degrees  in  America,  France 
and  England  were  attributed  to  King  Frederick  the  Great,  who  is 
said  not  to  have  issued  them  himself,  but  to  have  aj)proved  and 
signed  them  at  the  Grand  Orient  of  -Berlin ,  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
7th  month  of  the  year  1762 ,  and  in  May  1786.  These  documents 
are  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  The  last  of  them, 
May  1,  1786,  begins  with  the  following  introduction :  "Nos  Fredericus 
Dei  Gratia — fecerunt"  &c.  The  Constitutions  have  the  following  in- 
'  troduction :  "Probante  praesente,  sanctiente— deliberaverunt"  &c  and 
closes  with  "  Deliberatum,  actum  sancitum  in  Magno  et  Supremo 
ConciUo"  &c. 

"According  to  the  contents  of  these  documents ,  Frederick  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  revised,  reorganized,  and  increased  froni  25 
to  33  degrees  the  system  of  High  degrees  in  a  Supreme  Council  held 
at  Berlin ,  and  which  have  often  been  the  subject  of  critical  exami- 
nation, in  consequence  of  the-  doubts  of  their  authenticity  which  have 
always  been  uttered. 

"Brp  Le  Blanc  de  Mareonnay  directed  a  letter  about  this  sub- 
ject, dated  May  25th  1833  from  New- York  to  the  Directory  of  the 
Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  of  the  3  Globes.  He  wrote  as  follows: 
"The  highest  tribunal  of  33d  and  last  degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Ace.  Scotsh  Rite  (a  Masonic  authority  which  has  extended  its  juris- 
diction over  Europe,  principally  Fyance)  claims  to  have  its  authority, 
from  Frederick  II. ,  King  of  Prussia ,  the,  said  monarch  having ,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1786,  revised  the  Masonic  Constitutions  and  Statuts 
of  the  High  degrees,  for  which  he  had  himself  given  the  reglements 
etc.  Are  these  historical  traditio^is  founded  on  trutH?  Is  there  any 
trace  to  "be  found  of  such  a  fact?  Is  there  any  probability  for  their 
being  a  reality? 

"The  answer  which  the  Directory  returned,  on  the  17th  August 
1833,  says:  "The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes 
was  founded  on  the  13th  September,  1740,  nnder  the  authority  qf 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  its  first  Grand  Master.  He  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  organisation  and  legislation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  All  that  has  been  related  of  his  having,  in  1786,  originated 
a  high  Masonic  Senate  etc.  has  no  historical  basis." 

"Kloss  attends  to  this  suhject  in  a  long  examination  in  his 
"History  of  Freemasonry  in  France"  (page  409)  and  stamps  the  Con- 
stitutions and  Statutes  of  the  Ancient  and  Ace.  Kite  as  "the  grand 
lie  of  the  Order." 

"As  harsh  as  this  judgement  may  appear  at  a  first  glance,  the 
Directory  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes ,  after  repeated 
researches   in  the  archives  and  historical  collections,  cannot  help 
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sustaining  it,-  by  declaring  the  Constitations  and  Statutes  entirely 
false  (apokryph),  because 

1)  King  Frederick  the  Great  attended  to  Masonic  affairs  for  only 
seven  years  (from  his  initiation  in  1738  to  1744)  and  was  never 
engaged  in  them  afterwards.  He  kept  himself  aloof  from  every 
direct  participation  in  them,  devoting  himself,  with  almost  super- 
human exertions,  exclusively  to  the  troubles  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment and  in  the  command  of  his  army. 

2)  In  the  year  1762  the  third  Silesian  compaign  engaged  the  whole 
of  the  time  and  activity  of  the  King,  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1786  (the  last  of  his  life)  indeed  a  few  months  only  before  his 
death  (17th  August  1786)  he  resided,  a  martyr  to  the  gout, 
decrepit  and  weary  of  life,  in  his  castle  of  Sans-Souci ,  near 
Potsdam,  not  in  Berlin.  According  to  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation, the  King  arrived  in  Berlin,  Septem.  9th,  1785,  visited 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Amaha,  inspected  his  public  works,  and 
spent  the  night  at  the  mineral  springs  to  attend  on  the  next 
day  (Septem.  10th.  USft)  the  manoeuvres  of  his  artilleit.  From 
the  place  of  review  the  King  returned  to  Potsdam.  He  never 
again  came  afterwards  to  Berlin;  for,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  great  suffering,  his  approaching  end  became  no  longer 
doubtful  to  his  physicians  in  1786,  and  the  suffering  monarch 
moved,  on  the  17th  April  1786,  to  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci, 
where  he  through  four  months  suffered  and  died  a  hero. 

3)  It  is,  therefore,  a  falsehood  that  King  Frederick  the  Great  had 
convoked  on  the  1st  May,  1786,  in  his  residence  at  Berlin,  a 
Grand  Council  for  regulating  the  High  degrees.  It  does  not 
correspond  at  all  to  the  manner  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
sublime  Sovereign,  to  have  occupied  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
earthly  career  with  things  which  he  had  characterized  as  idle, 
valuesless  and  play-work. 

.4)  The  docun^ents  kept  from  time  to  time  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grand  Natjonal  Mother  Lodge  do  not  show  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  above  mentioned  documents   or  of   the  existence  of  a 
Grand  Council  in  Berlin. 
5)  Of  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  signed  those  documents, 
only  Stark  and  Woellner  are  here  known,  the    others  are 
entirely  unknown,   nowhere  mentioned  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous Masonic  books  or  writings  collected  here. 
But  Stark  could  not  have  signed  the  documents  of  1762  and 
1786,  for  he  -vyas  from  1760  to  1765  well  known  in  England  and 
France,  and  in  Paris  was  the  expounder  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
of  the  library.    In  1766,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  became  Con- 
rector  at  Wisnjar.    In  1767  he  was  oppointed  Professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Konigsbcrg  in  Prussia,  whence  he  went,  in  1781,  as  first 
preacher  of  the  Court  to  Darmstadt.    Stark  declares  in  his  book 
"The  Accusations  against  Dr.  Stark  and  his  Defence:  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1787,  p.  83  and  245,  that  he  had  renounced,  since  1777,  all 
Ms  Masonic  connections,  had  not  participated  in  any  way  afterwards 
with  Masonic  matters,  and  had  been  very  indifferent  that  he  did  not 
want  to  answer  letters   of  his  former  friends  who  wrote  on  such 
subjects. 
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Woellner  had  been  elected  in  1775  Altschottischer  Obermeister 
and  held  this  office  until  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  elected  National 
Grand  Master.  Nowhere  in  the  archives  can  be  found  evidence  that 
he  tooli  an  interest  in  the  high  degrees.  A  letter  sent  to  him  by 
des  Fhilalethes  Chefs  legitimes  du  regime  Magonnique  de  la  R.  loge 
des  amis  reunis  a  I'Orient  de  Paris,  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
National  Mother  Grand  Lodge,  touches  the  meeting  of  a  convention 
in  Paris,  on  the  15th  June,  1786.  It  is  signed  by  Bro  Lavalette  des 
Langes.  The  purpose  of  the  Convention  was  to  be,  to  confer  upon 
Masonic  Doctrine,and  by  the  concentration  of  lights  and  the  com- 
parison of  opinions,  to  clear  up  the  most  important  points  relating 
to  the  principles,  dogmas,  advantages  and  the  true  aim  of  Free- 
masonry, viewed  only  as  a  science. 

A  later  letter  from  Bro  Lavalettes  de  Langes,  received  February 
9th  1787  shows  that  the  meeting  of  the  convention  had  been  put 
of  to  the  21st  Febr.  1787.  On  this  letter  is  a  remark  that  it  had 
not  been  answered. 

The  Grand  Lodge  resolves  to  insert  this  report  of  the  Directory 
into  the  Protocol,  and  so  promulgated  it  to  all  the  Lodges." 
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